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FREEDOM  AND  ITS  OPPORTUNITIES. 
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BT  GOVERXOR  JOHN  R.  ROGERS,  OF  WA6HIK0T0N. 


"But  ilBoe  we  live  in  an  epoch  of  change,  and,  too  probably,  of  revoiu- 
tioB,  and  thoughts  which  are  not  to  be  put  aside  are  in  the  minda  of 
all  BMn  capable  of  thought,  I  am  obliged  to  affirm  the  one  principle 
whidi  can*  and  in  the  end  will,  cloee  all  epochs  of  revolution — ^that  each 
man  shall  poseess  the  ground  he  can  use,  and  no  more." — John  Ru9kin, 

OF  LATE  much  disBatisfaction  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  expressed  bj  good  and  well-meaning 
people,  who  like  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  sigh  for  the 
coming  of  what  they  are  disposed  to  call  ^^The  Cooperative 
Commonwealth/'  in  which,  by  means  of  a  multiplicity  of  laws, 
rales,  and  regulations  and  a  very  small  amount  of  physical 
exertion  upon  his  part,  the  individual  citizen  is  in  future  to 
live  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  Though  paved  with  the  best 
intentions  the  road  here  pointed  out  leads  to  a  lower  depth  over 
which  man's  past  history  has  written  ^^All  hope  abandon  ye 
who  enter  here." 

The  remedy  for  oppression  Is  found  only  in  men  who  can- 
not be  oppressed.  This  is  nature's  goal:  the  evolution  of  bet- 
ten  and  stronger  men,  not  the  mere  getting  of  bread  and  but- 
ter for  a  world  full  of  weaklings.  He  who  is  not  ready  and 
willing  at  all  times  to  fight  for  his  rights  will  shortly  have  no 
rights  worth  fighting  for.  Men  who  are  unwilling  to  assert 
their  rights  will  inevitably  be  subordinated  under  any  form  of 
government.  The  constant  and  never-ending  struggle  of  life 
may  not  be  pleasant  to  contemplate.  But  it  is  a  fact.  And  it 
is  an  inevitable  fact,  which  cannot  be  escaped  save  by  the  sur- 
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render  of  both  rights  and  duties.  Mere  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tions cannot  form  the  basis  of  useful  life.  life  is  a  warf are, 
and  the  straight  and  narrow  path  is  veiy  unlike  the  primrose 
path  of  dalliance  pictured  by  our  modem  theorists. 

In  all  ages  broad-minded  and  f  aivseeing  men  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  that  the  right  of  access  to  land  in  some  free 
and  independent  way  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  creation  of 
strong  and  stable  nations  and  men,  and  that  in  no  other  way 
can  freedom  and  the  rights  of  men  be  preserved.  Thousands 
of  years  ago  this  was  as  well  known  and  understood  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  myths  and  mythology  of  the  most  ancient  peo- 
ples conclusively  prove  it.  In  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  this  truth  was  expressed  in  the  fabled  story  of  Antseus, 
a  giant,  or  renowned  athlete,  who  was  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  Terra  (sea  and  earth,  or  land  and  water).  He 
inhabited  the  Lybian  desert  (where  land  was  free)  and  suc- 
cessfully wrestled  against  all  comers,  for  whenever  thrown  to 
the  ground  he  received  fresh  accession  of  strength  from  mother 
earth,  rising  stronger  than  ever  from  his  contact  with  the  soil. 
Hercules,  however,  the  crafty  god  of  strength,  detecting  the 
source  of  his  strength,  held  him  up  in  his  arms  and  strangled 
him  in  the  air.     So  ran  the  tale. 

Doubtless  the  common  people  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  to  whom  the  priests  told  this  story  of  the  gods, 
believed  it  true  and  thought  Antseus  a  real  personage,  but  the 
better  educated  among  them  probably  knew  perfectly  well 
that  this  story  contained  one  of  the  greatest  truths — ^probably 
the  most  important  to  man's  temporal  welfare — ^which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  state.  AntsBus  symbolized  the  human  race,  which 
deprived  of  its  hold  upon  the  soil  is  quickly  weakened  and 
destroyed.  The  city  must  be  constantly  recruited  from  the 
country.  By  contact  with  nature  only  does  man  become 
strong  and  resourceful.  The  first  thing  for  the  youth  to  learn 
is  above  all  things  self-reliance.  This  he  must  have,  to  be  a 
man,  whatever  else  he  may  lack.  For  it  there  is  no  possible 
substitute.  Without  it  he  must  have  a  master.  He  is  not  fit 
for  freedom,  and  to  dependence  and  slavery  will  he  naturally 
and  certainly  descend.  Now,  as  anciently  and  ever,  man's 
health,  strength,  and  virility  come  from  contact  with  the  soiL 
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lib  is  a  strng^JBy  a  school,  a  test  of  fitness.     No  struggle,  no 
tdwol;  no  a^ool^  no  fitness;  no  fitness,  no  future. 

I  find  the  following  in  a  newspaper.     It  is  as  true  a  stats- 
nmt  as  was  OErer  made^  oome  from  what  source  it  may. 

Daiid  Starr  Jordsii.  president  of  Stanford  Uaiverslty,  istb,  ia  the 
NpuHr  Beienee  IfoalMlf,  that  '*the  eieenoe  of  tyraDny  lies  not  ia  the 
ttiesgth  of  the  stroagy  hnt  in  the  weakness  of  the  weak."  The  remedy 
for  oppreaeion  is  in  men  who  cannot  be  oppressed.  ''This  was  the  remedy 
our  &therB  sought;  we  shaU  find  no  other."  ''The  proUem  in  life  is  not 
to  nake  Hie  easier*  hut  to  make  men  stronger."  "It  wiU  be  a  sad  day  for 
Um  BepoMie  when  life  is  easy  for  ignorance,  weakness,  and  apathy." 
"It  is  by  indiyidnal  wiU  that  the  thousands  in  this  country  who  com- 
plain of  oppression  will  become  free." 

Man's  life  upon  this  earth  is  governed  by  certain  unchange- 
sble  laws,  fixed  in  the  decrees  of  nature:  men  make  no  new 
ones;  they  only  discover  them.  Having  discovered  them,  if 
the  course  of  their  lives  and  their  statutory  enactments  are 
in  consonance  therewith,  happiness  is  the  result,  otherwise 
humanity  pays  the  fixed  and  certain  penalty.  Statute  law 
ii  like  its  makers,  very  imperfect. 

Before  the  law  was  written  down  with  parchment  or  with  pen; 
Before*the  law  made  dtisens,  the  moral  law  made  men. 
Law  stands  for  human  rights,  but  when  it  ftdls  those  rights  to  give. 
Then  let  law  die,  my  brother,  but  let  human  beings  live. 

All  wealth — ^which  is  the  only  remedy  for  poverty — ^is 
created  by  the  application  of  human  exertion  to  land  or  to  its 
natural  products.  If  men  are  denied  access  to  land  they  are 
then  xmable  to  create  wealth  for  themselves.  If  they  work 
for  others  the  profits  of  their  labor  are  taken  from  them.  This, 
in  short,  is  the  sole  origin  of  great  wealth  on  the  one  side  and 
poverty  on  the  other.  'No  man  accimiulates  large  wealth 
imless  he  is  enabled  in  some  crafty  way  to  obtain  the  fruits  of 
other  men's  labor.  If  access  to  land  is  open  to  all,  men  cannot 
be  forced  to  work  for  insufficient  pay;  they  are  then  free  to 
work  for  themselves.  If  men  possess  their  little  self-support- 
ing homesteads,  free  from  debt  and  taxation,  they  are  then 
free,  strong,  brave,  and  inclined  to  make  much  of  their  inde- 
pendence when  in  the  presence  of  those  who  may  try  to  impose 
npon  them.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  restore  to  men  those 
natural  cjjportiuutiee  which  will  enable  them  to  protect  them- 
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selves.  This  can  be  done  by  a  change  in  our  laws.  And  it 
will  be  done  whenever  our  citizens  determinedlv  and  persist- 
ently demand  of  their  lawmakers  a  restoration  of  those  natural 
and  inalienable  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  as  the 
self-evident  gift  of  the  Creator  to  alL 

I  hold  that  our  form  of  government,  in  its  first  intent — and 
in  its  basic  form  to-day — ^is  the  best  imaginable,  and  that  what- 
ever of  ill  has  become,  by  lack  of  that  eternal  vigilance  which 
is  the  price  of  liberty,  a  part  of  its  administration  will  yet  be 
remedied  by  the  courageous  and  resolute  assertion  of  man's 
natural  rights  under  the  law.  And  I  hold,  too,  presumptu- 
ously perhaps,  that  even  among  educated  men  there  is  great 
prevailing  lack  of  perception  of  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 
And  facts  form  the  conditions  with  which  we  have  to  do,  not 
mere  theories  of  what  we  may  fancy  ought  to  be  and  is  not. 

Suppose  you  summon  one  of  these  decriers  of  our  institu- 
tions. He  shall  be  a  man  of  education,  refinement,  and  large 
ability,  sincerely  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  his  kind.  You 
say  to  him:  ^^In  the  American  theory  of  government  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  the  unit,  the  origin  and  source  of  political 
power.  Individuals  met  and  delegated  certain  pothers  to  an 
agency  denominated  government,  only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  being  so  delegated.  Our  fathers  were  particularly 
jealous  of  their  individual  rights;  all  not  delegated  being 
reserved.'' 

After  a  moment's  reflection  he  will  reply:  "Yes,  I  presume 
you  are  right." 

"Why,  certainly,"  you  say;  "no  one  can  deny  that.     The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  basic  law  of  the  land 
with  which  all  laws  must  agree,  makes  this  very  clear.     It 
begins  thus: 

"'We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.' 

"The  ninth  and  tenth  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Article  IX.     The  enumeration  in  the  constitution  of 
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tain  rights  ftliall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people.' 

^''Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.' 

''The  several  State  constitutions  all  contain  substantially 
the  same  statements.     As  samples  the  following  will  suffice: 

"Preamble  to  constitution  of  Massachusetts: 

'''The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance,  and  administra- 
tion of  government  is  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body 
politic,  to  protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it  with  the  power  of  enjoying  in  safety  and  tranquillity 
their  natural  rights  and  the  blessings  of  life;  and  whenever 
these  great  objects  are  not  obtained,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  alter  the  government  and  to  take  measures  necessary  for 
their  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness.' 

"Article  I,  Constitution'of  Pennsylvania: 

"'Section  1.  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  have  certain  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights,  among 
which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  of 
acqidring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property  and  reputation, 
and  of  pursuing  their  own  happiness.' 

"Article  I,  Constitution  of  Washington: 

"'Sec.  1.  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  are  established  to  protect  and  maintain  indi- 
vidual rights.'" 

Now  you  say  to  him:  "It  is  clear  that  under  the  system  of 
government  in  force  in  these  United  States  each  individual  has 
retained  certain  rights  which  are  both  natural  and  inalienable; 
that  is,  these  rights  are  the  gifts  of  nature  which  have  been 
reserved  by  the  individual,  over  which  neither  government  nor 
OTur  fellow  citizens  have  control;  they  are  inalienable  and  inde- 
feasible, and  cannot  be  rightfully  alienated  or  taken  away 
either  by  the  permissive  act  of  the  individual  citizen  himself, 
by  other  citizens,  or  by  government.  Qt)vemment  has  no  con- 
trol over  these  natural  rights,  because  in  the  construction  of 
our  form  of  government  these  things  have  been  expressly 
reBervecL    The  only  exception  iB  tbia:  It  is  dear  that  m  t»be 
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exercise  of  natural  right  one  must  not  invade  the  equal  right 
of  others.  Our  right  comes  to  an  end  where  that  of  others 
beffinfl  *' 

After  a  moment's  reflection  your  intelligent  citizen  afore- 
said will  rather  doubtfully  admit  that  probably  you  are  right 
— ^in  theory  at  least  But  if  you  ask  him  to  state  fully  what 
these  natural  rights  are,  thus  expressly  reserved  to  the  indi- 
vidualy  he  will  at  once  refuse  to  commit  himself. 

Suppose  you  interrogate  him  further.  You  say:  ^^ One's 
right  to  lif e,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  natural  conditions  and  in  the  absence  of  statute  law, 
as  upon  a  hitherto  imdiscovered  island  for  instance,  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  an  existence,  would  it  notf  He  ia 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  would. 

You  then  ask  him  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  frightful  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  poor  in  our  so-called  civilization  arise 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  maintain  an  exist- 
ence without  becoming  subject  to  their  richer  fellow  citizens 
by  the  payment  of  ruinous  tribute  in  the  shape  of  rent,  profit, 
and  interest  collected  in  a  thousand  forms,  both  open  and  con- 
cealed. That  is,  natural  rights  are  denied  unless  one  is  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  them.  And  again  he  is  compelled  to 
admit  the  truth  of  your  contention. 

Quote  again  the  language  of  our  constitutions;  vemind  him 
that  even  Blackstone  declares  that  no  human  law  is  of  avail 
if  contravened  by  divine  or  natural  law,  and  ask  him  what 
need  there  is  for  talk  of  better  or  juster  forms  of  government 
when  citizens  have  not  wit  enough,  strength  enough,  or  cour- 
age enough  to  assert  plain  constitutional  rights  under  our  pres- 
ent form  of  government,  and  his  reply  may  readily  be  inferred, 
for  it  is  everlastingly  true  that  freedom  is  only  maintained  by 
'those  who  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain." 

Our  form  of  government  is  all  right,  but  our  people  are 
not.  The  fault  is  with  them.  Possibly,  when  they  have  bean 
sufficiently  oppressed  they  will  assert  themselves.  It  la  to 
be  hoped  they  will,  for,  otherwise,  freedom  is  become  imposii- 
ble.  Liberty  is  for  men,  and  strong  men  only  have  ever  tasted 
its  sweets. 

When  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and  in  the  preeienoe 
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of  natural  conditionB  man  is  able  to  maintain  an  existence. 
He  can  escape  from  the  monopolist  and  the  slave-driyer,  but 
progress  is  slow  and  improvement  becomes  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  Something  more  than  a  mere  animal  existence 
18  necessary,  for  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone. 

If  we  view  that  primary  state  of  society  in  which  each  man 
buflds  his  own  habitation,  makes  his  own  weapons,  and  hunts 
his  own  food,  we  are  at  once  aware  that  improvement  and 
advance  are  almost  impossible.  Advance  begins  with  the 
division  of  labor.  When  once  this  has  been  established 
exchange  of  services  and  products  takes  on  a  new  and  almost 
absolute  importance.  Indeed,  exchange  must  take  place  or 
the  forward  march  of  the  race  is  stayed. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  curious  to  note  that  all  the  great 
inventions  which  like  gifts  from  heaven  have  carried  the  race 
onward,  have  been  so  many  direct  aids  to  the  exchange  among 
men  of  ideas,  services,  and  products;  for  in  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  alone,  has  advance  been  secured.     The  mariner's  com- 
pass enlarged  man's  ability  to  effect  exchanges,  established 
commerce,  and  carried  over  the  earth  to  all  the  knowledge 
previously  confined  to  the  few.    The  invention  of  gunpowder 
destroyed  feudalism,  broke  down  the  walls  of  separation 
between  petty  principalities,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  first 
time  for  men  of  one  country  freely  to  traverse  another.     The 
art  of  printing,  following  hard  after,  gradually  dispersed 
among  men  the  thoughts,  the  discoveries,  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best.     In  later  times  the 
wonders  of  steam  and  electricity  have  all  tended  in  the  same 
direction,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  thought  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry.     Mirabeau  thought  letters  and  money  to  be 
the  greatest  inventions  of  man,  and  these  are  plainly  seen  as 
the  very  comer  stones  of  exchange  and  of  modem  life.    For 
the  present  has  well  been  called  the  commercial  age.     The 
very  life  of  the  modem  is  fashioned  by  the  laws  of  trade  and 
the  necessities  of  exchange.     Whatever  tends  to  increase  and 
broaden  its  scope  is  of  advantage,  not  only  to  those  directly 
engaged,  but,  finally,  to  all.     Whatever  tends  to  check,  to 
destroy,  or  to  hinder  prevents  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  that 
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final  conquest  of  nature  by  man  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
all  the  physical  activities  of  life. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago  the  mediseval  barons  held  almost 
absolute  sway  over  the  lives  and  f  ortimes  of  our  f  athers,  their 
subjects.  Exchange  which  paid  them  no  tribute  could  not 
exist.  Descending  with  their  armed  retainers  from  their  cas- 
tles among  the  crags,  they  lived  and  throve  by  imblushing  rob- 
bery and  the  right  of  the  strong  to  seize  and  to  hold.  Trade, 
as  we  know  it,  had  no  existence,  and  semi-barbarism  ruled. 
And  yet  the  barons  of  old  lived,  as  do  their  modem  exemplars, 
simply  by  denying  to  the  common  man  two  plain  natural 
rights:  the  right  to  the  soil,  and  the  right  freely  to  exchange 
the  products  of  labor.  And  since  the  world  began,  all  tyranny 
has  been  enforced  by  these  simple  means,  and  by  no  other. 
Times  change,  and  methods  with  them,  but  at  bottom  the 
scheme  of  the  tyrant  is  always  the  same.  The  plan  is  simple 
in  the  extreme.  And  since  man  has  had  an  existence  upon 
this  earth  tyanny  in  a  large  way  has  only  been  possible  when 
men  have  first  been  deprived  of  these  natural  rights.  And 
men  are  always  deceived,  or  deceive  themselves.  For  not  only 
have  the  few  in  all  ages  been  able  thus  to  deprive  the  many 
of  their  natural,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible  rights  and  thus 
reduce  them  to  poverty  and  serfdom,  but  they  have  also  been 
able  to  make  the  vast  majority  think  it  right  that  it  should  be 
so.  And  in  this  dastardly  work  of  deprival  religious  teachers 
in  every  age  have  not  been  wanting  who  have  proved  them- 
selves the  minions  of  power.  Indeed,  without  the  support  of 
teachers  of  religion  tyranny  cannot  exist. 

That  this  is  the  one  only  method  ever  employed  should  be 
clear  to  every  reflective  mind.  For  if  men  are  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  soil  and  secure  in  the  right  freely  to  exchange 
the  products  of  the  labor  of  both  hand  and  brain,  they  are  then 
able  to  maintain  not  only  an  independent  existence,  but  also 
to  go  forward  in  the  race  of  life.  All  things  become  possible 
to  them,  for  when  these  rights  are  once  fully  attained  and  fully 
conceded,  mankind  for  the  first  time  is  freed  from  the  unjust 
power  of  concentrated  wealth,  and  tyranny  becomes  impos- 
sible. 

He  only  is  free  who  is  in  full  possession  of  his  natural,  or 
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God-given  rights.  Nor  can  this  be  successfully  denied;  for 
if  anything  is  refused  him  which  is  his  by  right  divine,  evi- 
dently the  man  is  restrained  and,  hence,  not  free.  Still  many 
will  hold  that  some  portion  of  man's  natural  right  is  very  prop- 
erly withheld.  But  by  what  authority?  Government  with 
us  is  constituted  only  for  certain  specified  ends.  Authority  is 
limited  to  given  instances  and  cases;  all  else  is  refused  by  the 
very  instruments  which  constitute  that  authority.  The  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  States  and  of  the  United  States  clearly 
declare  the  purpose  of  government  to  be  to  protect  and  main- 
tain the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen.  No  man  has  ceded 
any  portion  of  his  individual  and  natural  rights.  No  man  can 
do  it.  They  are  inalienable.  Therefore,  they  are  in  his 
possession — ^if  he  have  the  courage  to  assert  and  maintain 
them. 

Comprehensively  and  at  bottom  these  rights  are  two: 
Free  Soil  and  Free  Exchange,  or  exchange  at  cost  for  the 
products  of  labor.  That  is  all,  but  it  is  much,  for  perfect  free- 
dom in  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  limited  only  by  the  equal 
freedom  of  other  men,  and  full  security  in  the  results  flow- 
ing  therefrom,  compriee  aU  the  natural  rights  of  man  upon 
the  earth.  These  are,  it  will  be  seen  upon  reflection,  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive.  All  other  rights  are  artificial  and  con- 
ventionaL 

The  right  to  life  includes  something  more  than  mere  non- 
interference with  the  act  of  breathing.  In  real  truth  it  is 
a  right  to  a  living;  that  is,  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  living 
vnthout  hindrance  or  tribute  imposed  hy  one^s  fellows. 

Surely  no  honest  man  can  or  will  claim  that  permanent 
industrial  peace  is  possible  or  even  desirable  until  all  are  able 
to  possess  those  natural  favors  designed  by  the  Creator  for  all 
his  children.  For,  if  this  world  is  governed  at  all,  the  govern- 
ing intelligence,  call  it  what  you  will  and  place  it  where  you 
may,  had  knowledge  of  man  and  of  his  needs  when  it  placed 
him  on  this  earth  and  in  possession  of  those  rights  coming 
from  the  nature  and  condition  of  things,  and  hence  termed 
"natural."  The  fiction  of  English  law  by  which  men  are 
said  upon  entering  society  to  give  up  natural  right  has  done 
infinite  harm,  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  fiction,  unsupported 
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by  our  constitutions;  contrary ,  indeed,  to  them  and  to  th« 
genius  of  our  institutions. 

That  the  right  to  untrammelled  exchange  is  a  natural  right 
ought  to  be  clear  to  all  who  will  reflect  that  in  a  state  of  nature^ 
or  under  a  proper  administration  of  law,  no  just  demand  any- 
where exists  for  its  limitation.  The  claim  set  up  that  tribute 
upon  exchange  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  government  is 
seen  upon  examination  to  be  false,  urged  only  by  those  who  in 
a  covert  way  are  thus  enabled  themselves  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
the  manual  laborer.  For  all  luxury,  all  privilege,  all  tyranny 
are  now,  and  have  ever  been,  possible  only  because  of  ability 
first  obtained  to  deprive  the  manual  laborer  of  those  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  admittedly  and  self-evidently  the  gift  of 
the  Creator  to  all  Bis  children.  Much  talk  is  made  by  pseudo- 
economists  of  the  ''wages  of  superintendence,"  and  we  hear 
much  of  the  vast  value  to  the  world  of  the  directive  skill  of  the 
despoilers  of  labor.  But  all  these  live  by  imposing  their  luxu- 
rious support  upon  those  whom  they  have  first  deprived. 

If  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  all  manual  laborers  were 
transported  to  another  country,  it  will  then  be  clear  to  the 
dullest  comprehension  that  labor  of  the  hands  is  the  one  essen- 
tial to  life  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  For  the  wealthy 
who  are  left  must  then  consume  the  wealth  previously 
obtained  from  the  laborer,  and  when  this  has  been  expended  or 
has  wasted  away,  which  must  very  soon  occur,  they  can  then 
begin  themselves  to  labor  with  their  hands,  or  die.  The  great 
wealth  coming  from  their  brains  will  not  long  support  life. 

Men  talk  of  keeping  the  commandments  I  The  first  one  is: 
''In  the  sweat  of  thv  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  And  no 
man  ever  yet  evaded  this  primal  natural  law  without  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  his  support  upon  some  other  man  who  was 
thereby  obliged  to  labor  more  as  a  result.  Naturally  this 
other  rebelled,  and  the  necessity  for  compulsion  arose.  Com- 
pulsion has  been  easily  brought  about  by  first  depriving  the 
laborer  of  natural  right.  Necessity  then  compels  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  exactions  of  the  despoiler.  This  is  the  method 
always  employed.  No  other  is  necessary.  And  the  despoil- 
ers have  made  men  think  it  right  that  it  should  be  so.     Here 
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16  tlie  origin  of  social  injustice  and  of  economic  inequality. 
Here,  and  nowhere  else  I 

If  in  possession  of  the  two  great  rights,  which  when  fully 
9tflted  comprise  all,  the  laborer  cannot  be  forced.  He  is  then 
free.  He  can  not  only  maintain  an  independent  existence,  but 
the  means  of  improvement  and  advance  are  his.  By  combina- 
tion with  his  fellows  all  the  facilities  of  modem  life  would 
shortly  be  obtained,  and  the  former  magnate  would  be  forced 
to  offer  better  terms.  But  the  former  serf  would  be  in  no 
haste  to  comply.  Wages  would  rise.  The  laborer  would  then 
be  able  to  set  his  own  wage.  ^'The  labor  question"  would 
be  at  an  end.  The  dignity  and  importance  of  manual  labor 
would  then  be  recognized  by  all.  For  the  first  time  in 
all  the  history  of  the  world  the  laborer  would  be  free.  All 
would  not  be  obliged  to  labor  upon  land,  but  all  laborers  will 
gain  liberty  only  by  opening  the  escape  valve  which  allows 
the  unemployed  and  the  unsatisfactorily  employed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  natural  right  to  land  and  exchange. 

That  mastery  is  always  obtained  by  the  few  over  the  many 
by  the  machinery  of  deprival  may  be  readily  seen  if  we  sup- 
pose all  men  everywhere  to  be  in  full  and  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  large  wealth.  Suppose  all,  without  exception,  to 
possess  an  equal  amount  of  the  good  things  of  life, — ^houses 
and  lands  and  all  the  attributes  and  belongings  of  a  vast  estate. 
Each  and  every  man  is  then  forced  to  labor  with  his  hands. 
He  can  employ  no  one  who  is  not  equally  desirous  of  employ- 
ing him.  Now  gold  has  lost  its  value,  for  value  is  but  an  esti- 
mation of  the  human  mind,  and  its  power  over  men  is  gone, 
simply  for  the  plain  reason  that  gold  depends  for  its  value 
upon  the  absence  of  it  in  the  pocket  of  him  it  is  intended  to 
influence.  Under  these  circumstances  each  man  must  plough 
his  own  field  and  dig  his  own  garden.  All  are  forced  to 
observe  the  primal  law  of  labor  in  this  instance  simply  because 
no  man  is  deprived.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  shrewd  and  the 
designing  have  always  seen  clearly  the  necessity  of  first  depriv- 
ing men  that  they  may  afterward  degrade  them  to  their  ser- 
vice.    For  otherwise  it  becomes  impossible. 

That  men  must  first  be  deprived  before  the  tyranny  of 
wealth  can  exert  Ab  power  is  made  still  clearer  if  we  suppCM) 
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«ttU  farther,  some  great  conTulaon  of  mtme  fay  means  d 
which  namben  of  these  same  wealthy  hmded  |Ht^iiiet(»9  kae 
their  posscsrioos  and  are  reduced  to  porer^;  they  are  iheai 
f oreed  to  apply  for  employment  to  those  who  haTe  not  so  loet 
their  wealth*  Immediately,  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
which  when  possessed  by  all  had  lost  its  force,  regains  its 
power.  It  has  now  power  over  labor.  Before  it  had  not. 
And  its  power  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  depends  upon 
the  necessities  and  the  poverty  of  the  many.  Without  this 
poverty,  without  these  necessities^  it  would  lose  its  power  to 
oppress.  Hence  the  prevailing  desire  on  the  part  of  mam- 
monism,  capitalism,  the  money  power,  or  whatever  name  be 
used  to  express  the  prevailing  power  of  wealth,  to  deprive 
others  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

Many,  no  doubt,  who  have  followed  thus  far  will  refuse  to 
assent  to  this  rather  plain  statement  of  the  case.  They  will 
say  that  it  is  not  the  desire  or  intent  of  the  accumulators  of 
money  to  decrease  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  common 
herd.  But  that  this  is  the  result,  and  the  absolutely  necessary 
and  certain  result,  of  all  their  actions  admits  of  no  dispute. 

Through  the  modem  plan  of  combination  among  masters 
and  competition  among  laborers,  the  capitalist  proposes  by 
practical  deprivation,  in  the  manner  heretofore  described,  to 
prevent  the  laborer  from  obtaining  just  and  proper  control  over 
his  own  labor.  Having  done  this  he  reduces  the  wages  of 
labor,  which  by  means  of  the  presence  of  the  unemployed  he 
is  enabled  to  do,  thus  preventing  the  reasonable  and  proper 
aspirations  of  the  laborer,  for  himself  and  his  children,  from 
ever  being  realized.  But  if  the  unemployed  were  made  inde- 
pendent by  the  possession  of  natural  right  he  could  not  do  this. 
The  laborer  would  then  be  able  to  set  his  own  wage.  He 
would  then  be  really  free — free  to  accept  or  reject  the  offers 
of  the  capitalists.  Now  he  is  not.  "Freedom  of  contract '*  is 
a  delusion. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer 
is  not  only  a  political  one,  but  it  is  in  a  most  eminent  degree 
a  moral  and  a  religious  one.  It  is  the  question  of  the  ages — 
this  devilish  power  of  greed  against  the  rising  claims  of 
humanity;  an  irrepressible  oonfiict,  upon  which  wait  the  hopes 
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and  aspiiatioxis  of  men;  for  tintil  it  is  setUed,  and  settled  as  it 
sliqidd  be,  moral  development  in  the  world  is  at  an  end.  But 
the  capitalist  will  claim  to  the  end  that  he  has  ^'a  right"  to 
some  portion  of  the  laborer's  product,  for  if  he  could  not 
possess  himself  of  it  he  himself  would  be  obliged  to  labor,  and 
to  this  he  is  opposed. 

But  for  the  laborer,  under  the  present  regime^  no  hope 
appears — ^while  he  remains  a  laborer  for  hire.  The  capitalist, 
and  the  apologists  for  capitalism,  tell  him  that.  They  say: 
''iWork,  save,  collect  interest  from  some  other  laborer.  G^ 
some  form  of  l^al  advantage  over  men  poorer  and  more 
dependent  than  yourself;  do  as  we  have  done;  do  anything  to 
get  out  of  the  position  of  a  laborer;  then  you  may  hope,  but 
not  otherwise." 

The  laborer  is  thus  forced  to  occupy  a  dependent  position. 
But  the  laborer  is  dependent  on  other  men  only  because  other 
men,  with  his  consent,  have  deprived  him  of  natural  right. 
Dependence  is  always  a  second  step  in  the  degradation  of 
humanity.  It  is  an  effect  The  cause  is  a  fraudulent 
deprival.  The  few  deny  to  the  many  the  clear  and  self-evi- 
dent gifts  of  the  Creator  to  all  mankind. 

And  this  is  the  hard  case  of  the  laborer,  of  the  maker  of 
values,  of  the  creator  of  wealth — ^forced  into  subjection  by 
being  first  deprived  of  his  just,  his  natural,  and  his  constitu- 
tional rights!  Men  tell  us  that  the  present  unjust  economic 
conditions  are  the  result  of  competition.  But  this  is  mani- 
festly untrue.  How  can  he  compete  who  is  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  law?  How  can  he  defend  himself  who  is  first 
deprived  of  his  natural  and  Gk>d-given  means  of  defence? 
Stripped  stark  naked,  manacled  by  the  law,  he  is  thrown  into 
the  arena,  and  in  this  defenceless  condition  is  asked  to  com- 
pete with  the  armed  and  mounted  millionaire  provided  with 
all  the  enginery  of  conquest!  And  this  is  the  competition  of 
the  market.  This  is  the  "free  competition"  of  the  cowardly, 
purse-proud  crew  that  prate  of  "freedom  of  contract"  and  of 
the  absolute  nature  of  "the  law  of  supply  and  demand"! 
Who  is  it  that  does  not  know  that  they  have  long  ago  cornered 
supply  and  limited  demand  by  first  binding  the  laborer  fast? 
Take  off  those  un-American  chains,  those  unconstitutional 
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ehaiss;  free  the  ptodueer  of  valuM  by  pltJAng  in  bk  baads 
those  natural  means  of  defence  given  him  bj  the  Creatot. 
Free  the  laborerl  Then,  face  to  face  and  man  to  man,  ye 
pampered  absorbers  of  value,  the  laborer  will  meet  you.  He 
only  asks,  and  only  needs,  a  fair  field  and  no  favoritism.  Gtive 
him  this,  and  your  present  power  over  him  is  gone.  Then 
competition  will  be  just  and  right,  whenever  it  is  free  and 
fair.  Then  we  shall  have  free  competition,  for  you,  my  fine 
sirs,  will  be  obliged  to  compete  with  one  another  for  the  ser- 
vices of  him  you  would  employ.  Then  the  laborer  can  refuse 
to  work  unless  you  bid  enough  to  satisfy  his  demand.  Free 
competition  is  what  the  laborer  needs;  it  is  what  the  world 
needs;  but  it  must  be  free,  and  exist  between  free  men.  And 
he  only  asks  what  is  self -evidently  lus  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  land.  ^^Governments  are  estab- 
lished to  protect  and  maintain  individual  rights."  Why  don't 
they  do  it?  Simply  because  the  grasping  and  greedy  mem- 
bers of  society  have  made  the  laws  depriving  men  of  natural 
and  indefeasible  rights,  and  the  laborers  and  producers  of  value 
have  allowed  them  to  do  it.  Being  themselves  controlled  by 
the  party  whip,  and  because  of  the  fear  they  have  of  its  lash, 
they  have  proved  themselves  too  cowardly  to  assert  their  rights 
under  the  law  by  changing  it  in  a  just  and  constitutional 
manner! 

Bestore  these  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  and  all  will  be 
well,  and  our  economic  affairs  will  regulate  themselves.  This 
is  the  American  answer,  the  constitutional  answer,  and  the 
answer  of  justice  to  the  cry  of  distress.  Freedom  is  still  the 
goal.     Now,  as  ever.  Liberty  is  the  cry  of  the  soul  of  man. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  secured,  do  you  ask?  In  reply,  and 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  can  here  only  roughly  outline  a 
few  principles  which  should  guide  us,  allow  me  to  quote  from 
the  one  man  who  by  his  writings  did  more  to  make  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  a  possibility  than  any  other,  Thomas 
Paine.     He  says: 

Man  did  not  enter  society  to  become  worse  than  be  was  before,  nor  to 
have  fewer  rights  than  he  had  before,  but  to  have  those  rights  better 
secured.   His  natural  rights  are  the  foundation  of  all  his  dvil  rights. 

Civil  rights  are  those  which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  being  a 
member  of  todety.    Svnry  dvil  right  has  for  its  foundation  some  natival 
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vlg^t,  pre-codttiiig  in  the  indiyidual,  bnt  to  the  e^joyiiiMit  of  whieh  hie 
individual  power  is  not  in  all  caeee  sufficiently  competent. 

He  then  sums  up  as  follows: 

First:  Every  dvil  right  grows  ont  of  a  natural  ri^t;  or  ill  other 
words  is  a  natural  right  exchanged. 

Secondly:  Civil  power,  properly  considered  as  such,  is  made  up  of  the 
aggregate  of  that  class  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  which  becomes  defec- 
tive in  the  individual  in  point  of  power,  and  answers  not  his  purpose,  but 
when  collected  to  a  focus,  becomes  competent  to  the  purpose  of  everyone. 

Thirdly:  The  power  produced  from  the  aggregate  of  natural  rights, 
imperfect  in  power  in  the  individual,  cannot  be  applied  to  invade  the 
natural  rights  which  are  retained  in  the  individual,  and  in  which  the 
power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  as  the  right  itsell 

I  have  grouped  the  natural  rights  of  man  under  two  heads: 
First  The  right  to  security  in  the  use  of  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  for  self-support  free  from  the  claims 
of  rent,  tax,  or  the  oppressive  power  of  money.  In  short,  a 
free  home  upon  the  soil  which  no  power  can  wrest  from  the 
family,  said  homestead  to  be  limited  in  money  value  so  as  to 
cover  the  necessities  of  life;  all  above  this  valuation  to  be 
taxed;  all  below  it  to  be  free  from  the  claims  of  the  sheriff  for 
taxes  or  the  demands  of  future  would-be  mortgagees.  For, 
if  this  right  to  a  home  upon  the  soil  is  a  natural  right,  whence 
comes  the  power  to  tax  or  take  away?  Henry  George  admits 
this  as  a  natural  right,  but  would  in  his  system  allow  this  free 
gift  of  the  Creator  only  to  men  able  to  pay.  That  is,  he  puts 
the  right  of  man  upon  the  auction  block,  and  he  who  is  able  to 
pay  most  is  to  be  given  most  of  natural  right  I 

Secondly.  The  right  of  the  producer  of  wealth  to  complete 
freedom  of  exchange  with  others  for  all  the  products  of  hand 
or  brain;  or,  exchange  at  cost,  secured  by  the  civil  authority, 
where  the  ability  of  the  individual  is  defective  in  power. 
Exchange  at  cost  secured  by  the  civil  power  includes  in  its 
scope  the  question  of  government  ownership  and  control  of 
the  means  of  exchange,  including  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  all  the  machinery  of  money.  For  it  is  self-evident 
that,  if  by  means  of  these  instruments  of  exchange  specially 
favored  and  wealthy  individuals  are  to  be  allowed  to  collect 
tribute  above  the  cost  of  service,  whoever  is  thus  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  exactions  of  a  favored  few  is  not  a  free  citizen. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  tribute  thus  exacted  is  the  cause 
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of  all  economic  inequality  among  us?  And  who  is  there  that 
cannot  see  that  this  inequality  is  secured  by  first  depriving  the 
citizen  of  his  self-evident;  inalienable^  indefeasible,  and  con- 
stitutional right  to  free  exchange? 

I  have  endeavored  to  state  these  truths  in  few  words,  thus: 
Public  things  to  the  pvblic;  private  affairs  to  the  individual. 

All  rights  can  readily  be  secured  under  the  forms  of  law 
now  provided,  whenever  the  people  have  the  virtue  and  the 
courage  to  demand  their  constitutional  rights  by  persistently 
asserting  themselves,  as  honest  men  should,  and  as  brave  men 
wiU. 

On  considering  man's  relation  to  the  soil  two  rights  plainly 
appear:  first,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  the  use  of  natural 
opportunities  for  self-support,  or  the  preservation  of  life; 
secondly,  the  right  of  organized  society  to  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  public  use,  it  being  understood  that  the  right 
to  occupy  and  use,  only,  is  held  by  man.  The  right  of  the 
public  to  land  is  simple,  as  Paine  has  it,  the  right  of  individuals 
"brought  to  a  focus."  The  right  of  the  many  to  any  particu- 
lar spot  or  piece  of  land  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greater  than 
that  of  any  one  individual,  provided  it  is  needed  for  public 
use. 

On  whatever  land  is  used  or  needed  for  use  by  the  public, 
though  nominally  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  and  on 
whatever  is  held  by  individuals  in  excess  of  natural  right,  the 
right  of  the  public  to  levy  taxation,  or  collect  tribute,  seems 
clear,  taxation  being  in  reality  an  assertion  of  sovereignty. 
On  land  held,  used,  and  occupied  by  the  individual  citizen  as 
a  necessary  means  of  support,  and  not  needed  for  public  use, 
the  right  of  taxation  does  not  obtain,  from  the  absence  of  just 
ground  for  its  exercise.  The  individual  in  this  case  is  simply 
in  possession  of  an  inalienable  right,  the  right  to  apply  labor 
to  natural  opportunities  for  self-support,  and  this  fundamental 
natural  right  not  even  the  public  can  rightfully  abridge  or 
deny. 

The  better  to  explain  my  meaning  I  have  here  set  forth  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment.  Properly,  a  constitution 
should  be  mainly  a  bill  of  rights.     Hence,  here  is  the  place  for 
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the  statement  of  a  fundamental  right  Each  State  should  fix 
the  amount  exempted  at  whatever  sum  may  be  sufficient  to 
cover  enough  land  for  self-support,  and  no  more.  From  a 
somewhat  extended  inquiry  I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions 
here  set  forth,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  still  leave,  upon  any 
proper  estimate,  or  assessment,  nine-tenths  of  land  values  still 
subject  to  taxation. 

PROPOSED   OONSTITUnONAL   AKENDIIENT. 

Section  1. — ^Real  estate,  or  land  and  all  usual  improvements, 
to  the  value  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ($2500)  held,  used,  and  occupied  in  good  faith  as  a 
homestead  by  any  usual  and  private  family,  the  head  of  which 
family  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  is  hereby  forever  exempted  from  aU  taxation  of 
every  kind  and  character  in  this  State.  Provided,  that  all 
lands  and  natural  opportunities  used  or  needed  for  public  use 
or  business,  as  certain  limited  and  restricted  areas  in  towns  and 
cities,  all  mines,  forests,  waterfalls,  or  other  natural  opportuni- 
ties not  available  for  cultivation  or  as  dwelling-places  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

Section  2. — The  right  of  every  family  described  in  Section 
One  of  this  article  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  homestead, 
held,  used,  and  occupied  as  described  in  said  Section  One  and 
valued  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ($2500)  shall  not  be  abridged  or  denied  by  reason  of  any 
contract,  agreement,  mortgage,  or  other  instnmient  or  promise 
whatsoever,  verbal  or  written,  made  or  executed  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  said  homestead  after  this  article  shall  have  been 
adopted  in  proper  form  by  the  people  of  this  State. 

Section  3. — ^The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  enact  all 
laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  due  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 


OUR  INTERSTATE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS. 


BY   JAMES  J.   WAIT. 


EVERY  four  years,  or  of tener,  the  bufliness  of  the  country 
is  disturbed  by  agitation  of  the  tariff  question.  Poli- 
ticians excite  themselves  to  the  borders  of  hysteria,  and 
the  press  keeps  the  voters  divided  by  party  lines  on  what 
should  be  a  purely  economic  problem.  Such  great  public  in- 
terest has  been  thereby  aroused  that  it  is  surprising  so  few 
are  aware  that  the  railroads  form  practically  a  third  house  of 
Congress,  and  have  established  protective  tariffs  of  their  own. 
This  has  not  been  brought  to  public  notice  probably  because 
the  intricacies  of  the  railroad  question  are  so  little  understood, 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  usually  involving  too  many  techni- 
calities for  the  uninitiated.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  our  govern- 
ment to  keep  internal  trade  absolutely  imrestricted,  and  while 
the  most  ardent  protectionist  would  not  dream  of  applying 
his  principles  to  domestic  commerce,  the  same  railroads  which 
have  nullified  the  protective  tariff  upon  many  imports  by 
means  of  discriminating  rates,  also  maintain  barriers  between 
the  States. 

The  statement  that  we  have  a  protective  system  within  the 
borders  of  the  country,  favoring  one  locality  or  individual  as 
against  another,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  a  restraint  to 
trade,  will  doubtless  be  met  with  incredulity.  Attention  is 
therefore  invited  to  some  of  the  facts.  It  is  probable  that 
this  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about,  not  by  deliberate 
intent  to  accomplish  the  result  as  a  whole,  but  by  the  strife  of 
each  carrier  to  secure  business  and  protect  itself  from  the  ex- 
traordinary competition  to  which  transportation  interests  are 
subjected.  Until  within  a  short  time  ago  merchants  who 
were  injured  satisfied  themselves  with  an  individual  remedy 
by  means  of  rebates  or  similar  concessions,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  competing  markets  were  probably  accorded  equal 
facilities;  but  now  that  freight  tariffs  are  something  more  than 

the  paper  they  are  printed  upon,  their  inequalities  concem- 
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ing  localities  are  beooming  more  apparent  to  commercial  in- 
terests. Since  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  has  become  a 
menace  to  the  shipper,  and  no  protection  to  him  against  his 
neighbor  who  is  not  law-abiding,  a  more  general  remedy  must 
be  sought  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  maps  issued  by  the 
passenger  agents,  showing  that  each  has  the  ^' short"  line,  but 
only  the  few  who  are  conversant  with  the  details  realize  how 
cities  have  been  moved  about  the  map,  and  geographical  dis- 
tance annihilated  by  the  changes  in  freight  tariffs.  A  few 
examples*  of  these  discriminations  will  make  the  foregoing 
clear. 

The  freight  tariffs  applying  upon  manufactured  articles 
from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Southeastern  States  are  on  a  much 
higher  relative  scale  than  those  applying  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard.  In  some  cases  much  shorter  distances  have  actu- 
ally higher  rates. 

This  is  the  result  of  an  adjustment  reached  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  providing  for  a  division  of  traffic  to  restrict  the 
former  disastrous  competition  among  the  railroads  in  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
While  the  agreement  itself  may  not  so  state,  there  is  fairly 
good  evidence  that  the  hidden  basis  was  an  understanding  that 
the  lines  running  coastwise  should  carry  manufactured  arti- 
cles from  Eastern  territory,  and  that  Western  lines  should 
carry  provisions  and  grain  products.  To  this  end  what  are 
known  as  the  ''class  rates"  are  so  high  from  interior  points 
that  they  are  burdensome,  and  sometimes  prohibitory.  On 
the  other  hand  the  rates  on  provisions  and  grain  products  are 
made  to  encourage  movement  from  the  West.  In  some 
cases  they  appear  unusually  low  when  compared  with  mer- 
chandise rates. 

The  rates  from  Atlantic  cities  to  Colorado  and  Utah  are 
lower  than  from  Detroit.  Periodically  they  are  less  than  from 
the  Mississippi  river. 

The  explanation  offered  is  that  the  low  rates  are  forced  by 
water  competition  through  the  Gulf  ports.  The  distance  from 
Galveston  to  Denver  is  about  the  same  as  from  the  Mississippi 
river  to  Denver,  so  that  they  are  a  practical  gift  of  2,500  miles 

^Flffuts  and  tabntot^d  BUtementB  an  omitted  for  the  sake  of  \ire^ty . 
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free  water  transportatioii,  marine  insurance,  and  rehandling. 
These  rates  apply  not  only  from  the  coast  cities,  but  the  cost 
of  shipping  to  tide  water  is  absorbed  from  points  as  far  west 
as  a  line  drawn  through  Oil  City,  Pa.,  and  sometimes  includ- 
ing Pittsburg.  A  similar  condition  affects  Texas,  with  the  ad- 
dition that  it  has  been  further  proposed  to  make  rates  from 
the  East  the  same  as  those  applying  from  Kansas  City. 

The  rail  and  lake  rates  from  New  England  to  Duluth  are 
only  a  little  higher  than  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  What  are 
known  as  Missouri-river  rates  apply  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  far  West. 

If  a  merchant  on  the  Missouri  river  freights  his  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  East  via  the  Lakes,  and  makes  a  sale  to 
a  customer  in  Butte,  Mont.,  the  property  must  pay  a  toll,  nearly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  rail  transportation  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  more  than  if  the  business  had  been  handled  by  his 
Northern  competitors.  This  is  not  balanced  in  corresponding 
territory.  If  he  makes  a  sale  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  freight 
cost  via  the  competing  route  is  the  same  as  his,  so  that  to  a 
point  straight  west  of  him  he  has  no  protection,  while  he  may 
be  barred  out  from  competition  at  a  point  straight  west  of 
Duluth.  This  situation  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the 
roads  whose  termini  are  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  con- 
trol the  business  via  that  route.  The  president  of  one  of  them 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  in  a  few  years  he  would  confine 
the  merchandise  business  of  the  interior  States  to  a  line  drawn 
through  Sioux  City.  One  of  these  roads  has  its  own  steamboat 
service  from  Lake  Erie  ports,  and  sometimes  makes  the  same 
rates  on  heavy  goods  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
Mahoning  valley  as  are  in  effect  from  the  Missouri  river.  If 
this  continues  there  is  little  question  but  that  the  prophecy 
quoted  above  will  be  accomplished. 

Points  on  the  Missoiuri  river  from  Kansas  City  to  Omaha 
inclusive  are  grouped,  the  same  rates  applying  in  and  out  on 
through  business.  The  average  distance  to  Omaha  on  the 
north  and  Kansas  City  on  the  south  from  St.  Louis  is  longer 
than  the  distance  from  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul.  The  average 
distance  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Missouri  river  is  just  about 
the  same  as  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul.     Milwaukee  rates  are 
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one-third  higher  to  the  Missouri  river  than  from  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  rates  are  five  per  cent  only  higher  to  St.  Paul  than 
from  Milwaukee,  which  is  about  half  the  distance. 

This  situation  was  objected  to  as  follows  by  the  head  of  the 
fraight  department  of  one  of  the  roads  interested: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  adjuBtment  is  unfiiir  and  unwar- 
ranted, and  we  believe  that  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul-Minne- 
apolis should  bear  the  same  rdation  to  the  rates  from  Milwaukee  as  the 
rates  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Missouri  river  bear  to  the  rates  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  Missouri  river. 

This  seems  a  perfectly  fair  proposition,  but  it  was  defeated. 
Carloads  of  heavy  goods  manufactured  at  St.  Louis  pay  one 
half-cent  more  freight  to  St.  Paul  than  if  shipped  from  Mil- 
waukee. Ji  shipped  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Missouri  river 
they  are  charged  five  cents  per  hundred  more  than  if  shipped 
from  St.  Louis,  the  relative  distance  and  conditions  being 
practically  alike.  A  fraction  of  a  cent  per  hundredweight  is 
frequently  sufficient  to  influence  the  sale  of  heavy  merchan- 
dise. 

The  interstate  Texas  tariff  provides  very  low  carload  rates 
upon  over  one  hundred  commJdities  without  corresponding  re- 
duction  in  the  less  than  carload  rates,  resulting  in  undue  ad- 
vantage to  persons  shipping  in  carload  quantities,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small  shipper.  This  situation  is  duplicated  in 
Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  It  is  peculiar  to  these  localities,  no  such  disparity  ex- 
isting in  the  East. 

Some  railroad  officers  call  this  Texas  tariff  ^^the  Dingley 
bill  applied  to  Texas"  and  '^ protection  run  wild,"  saying  they 
would  be  glad  to  alter  the  discriminating  rates  but  for  the 
attitude  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  which  has  noti- 
fied them  that  any  change  is  punishable  by  drastic  reductions 
of  their  local  rates.  The  Texas  Commission  appears  to  be 
helping  the  big  fish  to  eat  the  little  ones,  and  evidently  still 
believes  the  doctrine  of  State  Eights,  for  it  has  intimated 
that  any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  cor- 
recting this  evil  will  be  nullified  through  its  control  of  rates 
within  the  State. 

A  prominent  merchant  recently  testified  that  ^'a  number 
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of  failures  of  retail  merchants  in  late  years  were  due  to  oyer> 
buying.  The  insolvents  say  they  were  forced  to  overstock 
because  of  the  (relatively)  exorbitant  freight  rates  on  less  than 
carload  quantities.  They  are  forced  to  purchase  more  goods 
than  they  require  in  order  to  get  around  the  railroad  tariff, 
which  is  almost  prohibitive  of  small  shipments  of  staple 
goods." 

The  San  Francisco  Call^  under  heading  of  '^Higher  Rates 
for  Eetailers/'  makes  use  of  the  following: 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  taken  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Rate  Committee  was  the  widening  of  the  difference  between  carload  lots 
and  less  than  carload  lots,  to  the  advantage  of  the  wholesaler  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  retailer. 

When  we  consider  that  by  reason  of  long  distance  and  ex- 
pensive roadbeds  the  freight  cost  into  these  portions  of  the 
country  from  the  manufacturing  districts  is  sometimes  more 
than  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  that  the  differences  between 
carload  and  less  are  f  i^iequently  more  than  any  profit  obtainable 
by  the  dealer,  the  effect  can  readily  be  appreciated.  The  mo- 
tive  behind  this  adjustment  may  be  imagined  from  the  f oUow- 
ing:  The  freight  rates  from  the  East  to  a  large  territory  be- 
yond the  Eocky  Mountains  are  made  by  adding  the  rates  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  which  have  been  forced  down  by  the  Pan- 
ama water  competition,  to  the  rates  from  the  coast  back  to  the 
objective  point.  This,  of  course,  places  a  premium  on  goods 
shipped  to  the  coast  in  carloads  and  reshipped  back  in  small 
lots,  or  in  mixed  cars,  as  against  small  shipments  from  the 
East.  The  carload  rates  upon  nails,  fence  wire,  staples,  etc., 
are  the  same.  Generally  speaking,  the  carload  rates  apply 
upon  mixed  cars  of  these  articles  all  over  the  United  States, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  east-bound;  but  to  the  Pacific  Coast  west-bound  they 
are  applicable  upon  straight  carloads  only  of  30,000  pounds. 
Some  retailers  in  this  intermediate  territory,  who  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  at  one  time  this  amount  of  each  of  the  above  com- 
modities, desired  permission  to  apply  the  carload  rate  upon 
mixed  cars.  This  seemingly  innocent  request  was  met  by  the 
following  protest,  bearing  the  names  of  eleven  large  houses: 

We  are  advised  that  the  proposition  is  befors  the  Trans-Continental 
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Boads  to  modifjr  tbm  commodity  tariff  to  as  to  admit  of  the  mixing  of 
barbed  and  plain  wire  and  wire  naila  in  carload  lots  from  the  Eastern 
citiea  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Bnch  action  would  be  a  great  blow  to  the 
intsresta  of  the  Puifie  Ooast;  therefore,  we  uige  you  in  behalf  of  our 
Amodation  to  reaist  this  chaqge  to  the  bitter  end. 

That  18,  merdiants  who  can  buy  in  large  qnantitiesy  and 
reehip  in  mixed  carloads  to  intermediate  territory  at  carload 
rate,  prevent  the  small  merchant  from  shipping  direct  irom 
mannfactnring  points  to  his  place  of  business  in  mixed  car- 
loads at  carload  rate.  Some  of  the  low  carload  rates  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  peculiar  restrictions  covering  shipments 
of  canned  goods  and  the  like  are  frankly  admitted  by  the  roads 
to  have  been  made  at  the  demand  of  large  dealers,  who  threat- 
ened inimical  local  legislation  as  an  alternative. 

Because  but  a  few  of  these  protective  tariffs  have  been 
cited,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are  the  only  ones. 
Instances  might  be  continued  indefinitely  if  anything  more 
were  necessary  to  show  their  character  and  effect.  One  cause 
of  the  discrimination  against  localities  is  the  effort  of  lines 
built  through  a  poor  country  to  increase  their  business  by 
diverting  shipments  from  the  short  lines  to  an  xmnatural  route. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  considerable  concessions  in  the  cost. 
They  seek  to  justify  these  reduced  rates  by  the  claim  that 
the  haul  is  partly  by  water,  ignoring  the  fact  that  sometimes 
the  rail  mileage  of  the  water  and  rail  route  is  longer  than  the 
short-line  distance  having  higher  rates.  When  the  rates  by 
such  circuitous  routes  are  made  much  lower  than  the  all-rail 
tariffs,  there  usually  follows  a  reduction  over  competing  routes 
between  terminal  points,  but  not  necessarily  from  intermediate 
competing  territory.  When  business  is  poor  the  long  lines 
resort  to  various  devices,  legal  and  otherwise,  to  secure  ton- 
nage, while  the  direct  and  strong  lines  are  slow  to  follow,  not 
wishing  to  demoralize  their  other  traffic.  This  places  an  added 
burden  upon  communities  already  handicapped  by  the  wrong 
adjustment  of  tariffs.  ThelnterstateCommercelawhasfailed 
to  stop  this  ratenrntting,  the  scareoccasionedbytheBrown decis- 
ion having  worn  off;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  roadfl 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Courts  are  the  worst  offend- 
ers.    The  findings  of  the  Conmiission  coirecting  discrimmat- 
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ing  tariffs  also  lack  enforcement,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
support  which  is  sometimes  given  by  mercantile  bodies  to 
legislation  adverse  to  railroads,  is  largely  due  to  irritation 
caused  by  uncorrected  abuses  of  this  kind. 

It  is  human  nature  that  those  centres  which  are  more  fa- 
vored and  the  roads  which  profit  thereby  should  be  slow  to 
abandon  their  advantages.  Complaints  to  the  railroad  associa- 
tions have,  for  this  reason,  seldom  accomplished  anything,  and 
now  that  they  have  been  declared  illegal  there  is  no  machinery 
to  persuade  a  road  to  advance  its  rates  where  relatively  too  low. 
The  remedy  at  the  hands  of  the  Commission  is  a  reduction  of 
the  competing  rate,  which  may  be  in  itself  just  and  reason- 
able, but  such  authority  as  it  has  so  exercised  has  been  denied 
by  the  courts.  A  cure  for  all  this  is  easy  to  suggest,  but  its 
application  may  be  another  matter. 

The  railroads  have  been  complaining  of  poor  earnings,  in 
common  with  all  other  lines  of  business,  and  many  merchants, 
holding  railroad  securities,  shrink  from  an  attempt  to  redress 
their  grievances  because  the  only  apparent  remedy  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  rates.  Almost  any  business  man  can  point  out  rates 
which  are  relatively  or  actually  too  low;  and  there  are  many 
"commodity**  rates  through  the  West,  discriminating  in  effect 
if  not  in  intent,  for  which  there  is  in  general  no  commercial 
necessity.  If  the  railroads  would  make  neighborly  conces- 
sions from  their  present  discriminations  against  locality, 
advancing  these  rates,  their  earnings  as  a  whole  might  be  con- 
siderably increased,  and  the  injured  localities  and  individuals 
might  be  relieved  without  injustice  to  others.  Failing  in  this 
we  must  have  Federal  authority  capable  of  enforcing  its 
decrees,  and  clothed  with  the  power  to  raise  rates  which  are 
too  low  commerciallv  or  unremunerative  to  the  carrier,  and 
to  do  this  promptly,  not  after  years  of  costly  and  wearying 
litigation. 

This  protective  system  is  as  sectional  as  any  question  since 
slavery  was  abolished,  therefore  national  control  is  imperative. 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  distributers  who  suffer  from 
it  should  join  with  the  progressive  railroads  in  the  effort  to 
place  the  rate-regulating  (not  rate-making)  power  in  the  hands 
'  "*  nksioDi  and  to  lessen  the  excessive  competition. 
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in jurious  alike  to  the  morals  of  the  people  and  to  the  railroads, 
which  is  the  primary  canse  of  illegal  discrimination.  Rail- 
road managers  who  realize  that  it  would  .be  better  to  have 
their  rates  controlled  by  the  government  than  fixed  by  their 
piratical  competitors,  can,  no  doubt,  be  trusted  to  continue 
their  pressure  upon  Congress;  but  there  is  danger  in  legalized 
I)ooling,  with  the  present  discriminating  basis,  unless  com- 
mercial interests  awake  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  power 
of  the  Commission  strong  enough  to  compel  equal  justice  to 
all,  while  securing  it  for  the  carrier. 


OUE   FRIENDS   THE   ENEMY. 


BY   JOHN    D.  SPENCB. 


"Canada  is  a  nation.  Canada  ia  free:  and  freedom  is  her  nationality." 
—Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada. 

Hazelton,  Pa.,  Sept.  11.— Twenty-one  corpses  lie  to-night  in  ramshackle 
frame  shanties  about  this  hill-top  town.  Forty  maimed,  wounded,  and 
broken  figures  toss  on  the  narrow  cots  of  the  Hazelton  hospital.  Of  these 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  five  will  be  added  to  the  death  list  before 
another  day  dawns.  Such  was  the  execution  done  yesterday  afternoon  by 
102  deputy  sheriffs  armed  to  the  teeth  upon  about  160  ignorant  foreign- 
ers whose  total  armament  consisted  of  two  little  penknives.  These  facts 
are  undisputed. — Press  Despatch. 

MR.  QOLDWiN  Smith,  jealous  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  misled  by  appearances,  or 
perhaps  irritated  to  observe  the  tide  of  events  setting 
80  strongly  against  his  dictum  of  "manifest  destiny/^  writes 
to  the  New  York  Nation  in  part  as  follows: 

How  often  has  the  action  of  the  great  forces,  sure  in  the  end  to  prevail, 
been  suspended,  and  long  suspended,  by  that  of  secondary  forces  or  by 
adverse  accident!  .  • .  The  time  will  come  when  American  statesmen, now 
so  indifferent  to  this  question,  will  see  that  if  it  was  worth  while  to  spend 
all  that  blood  and  money  in  averting  the  establishment  of  an  antago- 
nistic power  to  your  south,  it  is  not  less  worth  while  to  bestow  political 
effort  in  averting  the  establishment  of  an  antagonistic  power  to  your 
north,  and  that  the  British  Canadian  is  at  least  as  desirable  a  citizen  as 
the  Southern  white  or  negro. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  such  language.  At  its  worst,  the  suggestion  is  so 
dangerous  that  one  hesitates  to  believe  that  Mr.  Smith  penned 
the  words  with  full  perception  of  the  evil  purpose  to  which 
they  may  so  easily  be  distorted.  At  its  best,  it  is  a  suggestion 
that  the  "political"  resources  of  a  nation  of  approximately 
seventy  millions  of  people,  professing  personal  and  political 
freedom,  should  be  exerted  in  some  unexplained  manner  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  a  nation,  only  five  millions 
strong,  whose  sole  political  aims  are  liberty  and  peace,  whose 
government  is  a  pure  democracy,  and  whose  relations  with 
the  United  States  have  been  always  friendly  except  when  the 
United  States  have  insisted  on  unfriendliness. 
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It  is  tme  that  Mr.  Smith  has  in  the  past  disdaimed  any 
intention  of  advising  coercion.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
dissociate  that  idea  from  the  words  above  quoted.  To  the 
ordinary  United  States  reader  the  coupling  of  the  proposition 
to  acquire  Canada  with  the  reminder  of  the  fierce  struggle  to 
preserve  the  Union  must  be  suggestive,  if  not  inflammatoiy. 
Politicians  and  newspaper  men,  in  their  hurried  public  life, 
are  not  apt  to  discriminate  so  nicely  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  no 
doubt  would  wish.  Already  the  fruits  of  his  suggestion  are 
apparent.  The  Philadelphia  Press,  which  is  perhaps  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Smith  has  heretofore  plainly  indicated  that 
coercion,  political  or  military,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Union 
no  less  than  to  Canada,  spoke  in  a  recent  issue  as  follows: 

Guiadiaii  politidans  are  iiaiiig  the  priyileges  they  enjoy  to  build  ap  a 
hostile  nation  on  our  northern  frontier.  The  United  States  ought  to  Y>9gin 
a  systematic  policy  which  will  make  the  separate  existence  of  Canada  first 
unprofitable  and  then  impossible. 

These  words  seem,  at  all  eventB,  to  be  the  natural  outcome 
of  Mr.  Smith's  advice.  Is  it  fair  to  conclude  that  he  himself 
has  advanced  to  that  position?  If  so,  it  is  hard  for  some  of  us 
in  Canada  to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Union,  knowing 
the  facts,  will  in  the  least  agree  with  him.  We  believe  that 
in  that  case  Mr.  Smith  misunderstands  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  throughout  long  years  spent  in  Canada  he 
has  misunderstood  (we  think)  the  people  of  this  Dominion. 

One  cannot  assume,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith  has  wandered 
so  far  from  his  former  position.  Nor,  in  calling  his  opinions 
in  question,  is  it  necessary  to  deny  his  high  personal  character, 
his  generous  public  spirit,  his  real  desire  for  the  welfare  of  this 
continent.  These  are  above  question,  though  devotion  to  a 
political  proposition  may  perhaps  blind  him  sometimes  to 
obvious  facts.  But  it  is  only  to  state  the  absolute  truth  to  say 
that  his  views  on  this  question  are  most  unpopular  in  Canada ; 
and  his  own  popularity  has  suffered  accordingly.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  would  be  the  last  person  to  affront  another  in  private  life, 
has  never  fully  realized,  and  therefore  fails  at  times  to  respect, 
the  sensitive  national  feeling  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Witness 
his  letter  to  the  Nation: 

Pritish  nUiUgmeD,  on  the  other  hand,  will  learn  the  hop<>t\eftAiie»H  ol 
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their  attempt  to  keep  five  millionB  of  North  Americane  out  of  North 
America  and  attach  them  to  Europe. 

One  is  tempted  to  use  strong  language  respecting  this 
implication.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  amazed  as  he  is  at  the 
glow  and  thrill  inspired  throughout  the  British  Empire  at  the 
name  of  England,  which  awakens  in  his  countrymen  only  a 
''cold  disgust/'  tells  us  that  if  ever  that  ''mighty  Empire  is  to 
perish  it  will  die  first  at  the  heart.  Canada  will  not  grow  cold 
first,  nor  Africa,  nor  Australasia,  nor  India,  but  England  her> 
self."  Mr.  Howells,  I  venture  to  assert,  is  incomparably  nearer 
the  truth  than  Mr.  Gk>ldwin  Smith.  But  Mr.  Smith  is  a  student 
of  affairs,  and  he  knows  that  the  British  policy  of  laissez-fairey 
the  absence  of  any  such  active  interest  as  he  indicates,  has  been 
a  cause  of  complaint  in  Canada;  he  knows  that  Canada  is  Can- 
ada by  her  own  efforts,  because  she  is  free,  because  she  is  con- 
tented, because  she  has  absolutely  no  desire  to  sink  her  identity 
by  annexation,  because  British  connection  assures  her  inde- 
pendence, and  because  her  people  are  proud  of  their  British 
citizenship  and  of  their  place  in  the  free  British  brotherhood. 
But  that  Mr.  Smith  should  thus  draw  the  lash  across  the  faces 
of  his  countrymen  at  a  moment  when,  by  reason  of  their  partic- 
ipation in  the  great  national  sacrament  of  last  June,  they  are 
filled  with  a  renewed  and  wholly  elevating  national  elation, 
shows  how  little  he  has  understood  them.  The  feeling  against 
him  is  not  unnatural.  What,  let  me  ask,  would  be  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  a  resident  citizen  of  the  United  States,  living 
under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  who  should  seem  to  urge  a 
foreign  power  to  destroy  its  constitution?  But  it  is  the  clear- 
est evidence  at  once  of  the  assured  strength  of  Canadian 
nationality  and  of  the  absolute  freedom  of  speech  and  action 
in  Canada  that  such  of  his  utterances  as  those  already  cited 
are  little  noticed  and  are  in  no  way  interfered  with.  Their 
only  result  is  that  he  is,  politically  speaking,  sent  to  Coventry; 
Canada  denies  herself  the  benefit  of  his  public  services.  In 
politics  there  are  none  so  poor  as  do  him  reverence. 

His  influence  is  perhaps  most  surely  destroyed  by  the 
unpleasant  dogmatism  with  which  he  assumes  that  there  can 
be  but  one  solution  of  a  complex  international  question;  and 
that  the  great  movements  of  national  eentiment  which  stir  the 
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Gmadiui  people  from  time  to  time  are  but  the  backwaah  of 
the  flood  which  is  ^manifestly"  bearing  them  towards  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States.  On  this  point  there  are  those  who 
venture  to  dispute  the  teachings  of  history  as  interpreted  even 
by  so  great  a  student  of  it  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  who 
make  so  bold  as  to  deny  to  Mr.  Smith  a  place  among  the 
prophets.  Their  right  to  differ  is  certainly  not  less  when  Mr. 
Smith  progresses  from  prophecy  to  counsel,  and  undertakes 
to  advise  a  great  nation  to  hasten,  by  artificial  'Apolitical" 
efforts,  the  operations  of  nature,  lest  perchance  f  oreordination 
might  fail  of  its  end.  To  determine  the  value  of  the  advice, 
it  may  be  profitable  for  us,  as  loyal  citizens  of  this  North- 
American  continent  and  of  the  world,  to  inquire,  with  an  open 
mind,  why  the  United  States  should  deem  it  worth  their  while 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  national  development  of 
Canada. 

What  then  is  this  new  political  birth  which  you  are  invited, 
fellow  Americans,  to  strangle  in  its  cradle?  What  is  the 
menace  to  the  Bepublic  which  lurks  in  the  aspiration  of  this 
young  people?  Why  should  you  destroy — ^why  is  your 
government  at  this  moment  apparently  seeking,  like  a  modem 
Herod,  to  destroy — this  newborn  nationality? 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  thirty  years  ago  an  idea,  is  to-day 
a  fact.  A  well-wisher  of  the  United  States,  a  supporter  of  that 
Liberal  party  in  Canada  which  has  always  advocated  the 
fairest  and  friendliest  relations  with  the  United  States  to  which 
the  United  States  would  give  their  concurrence,  a  Canadian 
who  believes  that  the  basic  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence  can  be  furthered  by  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  democratic  Canadian  nation,  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  suggest  what  the  Dominion  of  Canada  means,  to 
us  and  to  you. 

One  thing  it  does  not  mean.  Mr.  Smith's  language  seems 
apt,  at  times,  to  foster  the  crude  notion  that  Great  Britain  har- 
bors vague  designs,  backed  by  military  force,  upon  the  free 
institutionB  of  this  North  American  continent.  That  notion, 
to  us  too  absurd  to  be  amusing,  has  inspired  more  than  one 
iU-iuitured  cartoon  in  New  York  comic  journals.  The  facts 
diqprove  it.    Britain's  friendliness  to  the  United  Statea  and 
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Britain's  confidence  in  the  friendly  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  are  nowhere  more  conspicnous  than  here.  From  sea- 
board to  seaboard  of  Canada  not  one  soldier  is  under  arms  in 
the  pay  of  the  British  govermnent.  Kot  one  real  fortification 
has  been  erected  anywhere  against  attacks  from  the  soutL 
The  United  States  and  Canada  have  both  practised  the  millen- 
nial virtue  of  disarmament,  for  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
sigh;  and  that  state  of  affairs  may  be  preserved  by  treaty  as 
easily  as,  by  the  same  means,  the  two  powers  are  restrained 
from  constructing  or  placing  armed  vessels  on  the  great  lakes. 
Mr.  Smith  himself  tells  us  that  militarism  in  democratic 
Canada  is  utterly  impossible.  Canada's  permanent  militia 
(humorously  dubbed  her  ^'standing  army")  is  composed  of 
fewer  than  1,000  men!  Its  usefulness  is  obvious;  but  as  a 
menace  to  the  United  States  it  is  laughable.  The  ordinary 
active  militia  are  simply  civilians  organized  for  defence  after 
the  fashion  of  the  national  guard.  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
which  are  the  more  impressive  when  we  remember  the  tre- 
mendous length  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  the  purpose  of  the 
few  fortifications  which  actually  do  exist  on  the  seaboard,  east 
and  west,  and  of  the  British  regulars  detailed  to  defend  them, 
becomes  clear.  Not  American,  but  European  complications 
are  those  really  provided  against:  Britain  is  bound  to  protect 
all  the  coasts  of  her  vast  empire  against  possible  attack.  But 
as  for  the  United  States — as  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia 
well  said  during  the  Venezuelan  irritation :  ^^  Canada's  first  line 
of  defence  is  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people."  Do 
not  mistake  me  if  I  insist  upon  her  ultimate  defence :  the  deter- 
mination of  her  citizens  (not  boisterous,  but  quiet  and  resolute 
as  was  proved  by  her  attitude  during  the  same  unhappy  crisis) 
that  they  will  continue  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  If  it 
should  ever  happen,  in  the  perverse  foolishness  of  interna- 
tional politics,  that  troops  of  the  United  States  should  overrun 
Canada  (with  what  opposition  we  may  not  boast),  it  is  that 
quiet  determination  that  would  make  their  power  in  Canada 
a  weakness  and  their  victory  ultimately  the  greatest  of  all 
defeats. 
Another  delusion  of  the  ill-informed,  which  Mr.  Qoldwin 
Smith  would  serve  the  continent  by  removing,  is  that  British 
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power  on  this  hemisphere  is  that  of  a  f oreigner^  holding 
Canada  in  subjeotion  and  ever  seeking  to  extend  the  area  of 
despotic  institutions  here  as  throughout  the  world.    It  seems 
inoonceivable  to  those  who  have  learned  to  know  and  prize 
Biitiah  freedom  that  such  a  notion  should  require  contradic* 
tionu     But  that  sudi  a  notion  exists^  numerous  conversations 
with  otherwise  intelligent  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
attested;  and  indeed  some  United  States  newspapers  proclaim 
it  to  the  world.     Surely  it  is  time  that  people  should  learn  the 
truth;  surely  it  cannot  harm  the  great  Bepublic  to  know  that 
as  the  French  Jacobins  of  1792  (when  British  liberty  was 
much  more  restricted  than  now)  hailed  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  as  the  three  free  peoples,  so  to-day 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  stand  together  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  for  human  liberty.    Possibly,  as  we  believe, 
Great  Britain,  like  the  Tennesseean's  dog,  is  ''a  leetle  ahead!" 
So  wide  indeed  is  British  freedom  that  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  England  is  reviled  as  the  harborer  of  anarchists.     The 
right  to  march  and  to  speak  in  public,  sometimes  forbidden 
to  United  States  workingmen  on  pain  of  death  by  shooting, 
is  so  folly  established  in  monarchical  England  that  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  it,  even  on  pretence  of  averting  vio- 
lence, raises  a  storm  of  indignation  from  end  to  end  of  the 
island  kingdom. 

The  fact  is,  maiiy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  fail  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  British  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  towards  them,  towards  popular  rights,  and  particularly 
towards  that  great  fight  for  freedom,  the  American  Eevolu- 
tion.  Not  holding  a  brief  for  the  Queen,  one  cannot  say  how 
Her  Majesty  regards  the  handiwork  of  her  ancestor,  George 
TTT.  Her  friendship  for  the  American  people  has  been  proved 
again  and  again.  But,  whatever  her  sentiments  and  however 
kindly  and  wisely  she  may  have  expressed  them,  it  is  no  dis- 
respect nowadays  to  her  crown  and  dignity  to  say  that  her 
personal  views  are  no  longer  of  prime  importance  in  British 
affairs  of  state.  Great  Britain  is  no  longer,  as  G^eo^ge  would 
have  had  it,  the  British  crown:  it  is  now  the  British  people. 
And  from  end  to  end  of  Britain  and  from  shore  to  shore  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  intellijrent  Britons  recognize  the  Ameti- 
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can  Revoluticmy  in  spite  of  some  excesses,  as  one  of  the  great 
series  of  battles  which  have  forever  established  their  liberties 
and  made  them  free,  at  home  and  abroad,  above  aU  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  Britons  everywhere  may  well  claim 
Washington,  with  Ebunpden,  as  their  own.  They  justify  the 
Revolution;  they  deplore  the  bungling  administration  which 
made  it  a  necessity.  None  the  less  do  they  deplore  the  separa- 
tion, of  sentiment  rather  than  of  government,  which  has  been 
its  result. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  shut  their  eyes  to  this  greatest  fact  of  modem 
political  history — ^the  final  triumph  of  democracy  in  Great 
Britain.  One  would  suppose  that  that  triumph  would  be 
hailed  with  jubilation  by  the  great  champion  of  democracy 
in  the  West.  But  it  seems  hard  to  realize  that  without  blood- 
shed, without  disastrous  political  upheaval,  by  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  change.  Great  Britain  has  become  a 
republic.  A  republic,  it  is  true,  under  the  guise  of  a  monarchy, 
preserving  all  the  advantages  and  some  of  the  evils  of 
monarchical  institutions — ^but  nevertheless  a  republic  in  the 
real  sense.  For  she  possesses  a  government  whose  only  right 
to  govern  rests  avowedly  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
whose  policy  is  more  open  to  the  influence  and  more  easily 
changed  by  the  will  of  the  common  people  than  that  of  the 
United  States  themselves.  From  year  to  year  she  moves 
forward  along  the  path  of  greater  freedom;  and  if  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  people  a  so-called  Conservative  cabinet  takes  office, 
with  its  Most  Noble  Marquises  and  all  the  rest  of  its  glittering 
aristocratic  equipment,  it  is  only  that  it  may  carry  into  legis- 
lation the  less  radical  (sometimes  the  most  radical)  proposals 
of  the  Liberals  who  have  gone  before. 

As  in  Britain,  so  in  Canada.  Democratic  as  we  are  in  this 
Dominion,  loving  that  liberty  for  which  Britons  and  Ameri- 
cans— and  Canadians — ^have  fought  in  the  past,  and  of  which 
the  United  States  is  one  great  monument,  we  can  view  our  posi- 
tion as  Canadian  and  British  citizens  with  perfect  contentment. 
We  can  even  assure  our  brethren  of  the  Republic  that  we 
would  that  they  were  not  almost  but  altogether  such  as  we 
Mi^  ibe  bonds  of  affection  that  link  us  to  Britain  not  excepted. 
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entire  confidence  it  may  be  aflserted  that  if  one-half  the  bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  people  had  been  conceded  to  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  the  American  Revolution  would  never  have 
darkened— -or  brightened — a  page  in  history. 

It  IB  hardly  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  fact  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  Great  Britain  has  dwindled 
steadily,  till  now  the  royal  authority  rests  almost  solely  en 
personal  influence,  varying  with  the  weight  whic&  greater  or 
less  tact,  experience,  and  good  judgment  give  to  the  views  of 
the  sovereign  in  the  opinion  of  her  responsible  advisers.  In 
practical  effect,  the  Queen  is  chairman  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  kingdom,  moderating  but  in  no  case  controlling  the 
action  of  her  ministers  so  long  as  those  ministers  represent — 
and  they  must  represent — the  people.  Democratic  as  such  a 
system  is,  it  yet  falls  short  of  the  completeness  of  popular  rule 
in  Canada  and  in  the  other  outlying  states  of  the  British 
Empire.  For  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  appointed  by 
the  imperial  cabinet  to  represent  the  crown,  is  expressly 
instructed  to  follow  in  all  things  the  advice  of  the  Canadian 
ministers,  representing  the  Canadian  people.  Trained  dip- 
loniat,  practised  and  highminded  statesman  as  he  invariably 
is,  absolutely  non-partisan  in  Canadian  politics,  he  is  a  useful 
pivot  of  our  constitution.  But  it  follows  from  the  shortness 
of  his  term  of  office  and  from  his  non-acquaintance  with  the 
minor  currents  of  Dominion  politics,  no  less  than  from  the 
settied  principles  of  our  government,  that  his  influence  and 
authority  here  must  be  small — ^less,  even,  than  the  attenuated 
power  of  the  crown  in  Britain.  Therefore,  of  flxed  design, 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  and  his  Canadian  cabinet  are  left 
in  absolute  control,  subject  to  their  immediate  responsibility 
to  the  elective  House  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

The  autonomy  thus  enjoyed  by  Canada  in  respect  of  her 
federal  affairs  extends  downward  throughout  the  whole  system 
of  her  government.  The  Provinces  which  compose  the  great 
.  Canadian  confederation  are  themselves  autonomous  in  respect 
of  provincial  matters.  The  spheres  of  Dominion  and  of 
Provincial  jurisdiction  are  defined  by  law;  and  the  Dominion 
Parlianient  cannot  infringe  provincial  rights.  like  the 
Dtmim^n,  tk#  PrevincM  are  left  fr%e  to  mismanage,  if  l\i«J 
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please,  the  matters  which  lie  within  their  jurisdiction^  the 
Dominion  right  of  disallow^ce  being  jealously  oircumaeribed 
and  at  all  times  sparingly  exercised.  H^ot  even  with  the  FiroT- 
inces  does  the  principle  of  self-govemment  cease  to  operate.  In 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  instance,  the  counties^  and  below 
them  again  the  townships  and  other  municipalities,  have  their 
own  local  equipment  for  the  conduct  of  local  affairs*  So  from 
the  Dominion  as  a  whole  to  the  paltry  backwoods  township  or 
school-section  the  larger  or  smaller  commimities  are  assured 
of  their  right  to  do  as  they  will  with  their  own.  And  when 
we  reach  at  last  the  individual  citizen,  for  whose  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness  all  governments  exist  and  all  good  laws  are  con* 
trived,  Canada  may  boast  that  within  her  borders  he  enjoys  a 
security  for  life  and  property,  a  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
action,  which  Britain  with  her  crowned  democracy,  the  United 
States  with  their  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  may  perhaps  hope  to  equal  but  assuredly  cannot 
excel 

These  are  the  facts.  With  the  facts  before  them,  why  should 
the  people  of  the  United  States  accept  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gh>ld- 
win  Smith  to  interfere  by  "  political '*  effort  with  a  nation  so 
iituated?  Canada  asks  nothing  but  liberty  to  govern  herself 
in  her  own  way;  and  it  would  pass  the  wit  even  of  Mr.  Oold- 
win  Smith  to  point  out  in  what  respect  she  is  ^^antagonistic" — 
in  what  respect  her  political  methods  and  aims  are  inimical  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  social  and  economic  principles  in 
whose  name  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed. 
Canada,  were  she  not  the  most  modest  of  nations,  might  well 
maintain  that  in  six  at  least  of  her  seven  Provinces  the  creed 
of  the  great  Declaration  is  of  more  actual  moment  than  it  is 
south  of  the  boundary  line.  Her  laws  are  more  liberal;  her 
policy  is  broader  and  more  generous.  If,  commercially  speak- 
ing, Canada,  while  setting  her  door  ajar  to  Great  Britain,  has 
closed  it  in  part  to  the  United  States,  the  fault  of  that  closing 
18  not  hers.  Again  and  again  she  has  offered  reciprocity — a 
neighborly  policy — and  again  and  again  has  her  offer  been 
refused.  Her  present  tariff  is  in  express  terms  a  standing  offer 
of  reciprocal  low  duties.  Her  people  have  been  harassed  by 
P^tty  hbor  Imwb  which  have  tended  to  embitter  international 
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nelatieTig,  but  onlj  within  the  past  year  has  she  been  driven 
in  aelf-def enee  to  enact  aimilar  legiBlation,  which  she  herself 
regards  as  contemptible  and  prepares  to  enforce  with  a  sorry 
heart  While  United  States  adventurers  are  flocking  into  the 
Klondike  and  flocking  out  again  with  their  thousands  of 
Canadian  gold  from  that  icy  treasure-house  which  Canada  has 
thrown  open  to  all  the  world  alike,  narrow  and  illiberal  l^psla- 
tion  still  stands  upon  Unitei-States  statute  books  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  Canadian  to  acquire  a  mining  claim  from 
the  United-States  government.  Yet  United-States  citixens, 
thus  enriched  by  Canada's  generosity,  continue  to  denouncj 
the  mining  royalty  (exacted  from  British  subjects  and  aliens 
alike)  as  a  ''steal";  and  New  York  journals  threaten  war  if 
Canadian  laws  are  enforced  on  Canadian  territory.  The 
United-States  tariff  trespasses  so  far  on  international  courtesy 
(to  use  no  stronger  phrase)  as  to  endeavor,  by  discriminatory 
duties,  even  to  compel  the  employment  of  United  States  citi- 
xens  on  Canadian  soil.  The  United  States  have  not  yet  out- 
grown the  small-souled  laws  as  to  property  rights  oi  aliens, 
which  were  swept  away  in  the  old  Province  of  Canada  as  early 
as  1849.  Canadian  and  British  schoolbooks  teach  a  friendly 
attitude  towards  the  Republic;  whether  those  of  the  several 
States  reciprocate  in  this  matter  the  people  of  the  Union  are 
the  best  judges.  Will  it  be  believed  that  in  this  down-trodden, 
unenlightened  colony,  ground  under  the  gilded  heel  of  a 
European  despotism,  the  one  school  history  which  is  authorized 
by  government  from  end  to  end  of  the  Dominion  in  substance 
justifies,  while  it  deplores,  the  American  Revolution? 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  greater  generosity  of 
Canadian  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  easy  to  show — ^the  New 
Tori:  Nation  has  indeed  already  shown — ^that  if  five  millions 
of  North  Americans  are,  as  Mr.  Smith  complains,  kept  out  of 
the  North  American  continent,  they  are  kept  out,  so  far  as  all 
but  political  identity  is  concerned,  not  by  Britain,  not  even  by 
their  own  efforts,  but  by  the  deliberate  policy,  I  venture  to  call 
it  the  shortsighted  and  illiberal  policy,  of  the  legislators  of  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  such  exclusion,  Canadians  consider  that 
thflj  $n  very  well  eitusted  aa  they  Kre.    Their  position  H 
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British  citizens  on  the  American  continent  has  had  peculiar 
advantages  for  them,  in  enabling  them  to  weigh  carefully  the 
benefits  and  the  evils  of  one  government  and  of  the  other. 
It  could  be  shown,  possibly,  that  the  mass  of  the  British- 
Canadian  people,  escaping  the  insular  self-contentment  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  continental  assumption  of  the  United 
States,  have  gained  a  greater  knowledge  and  formed  a  truer 
estimate  of  both  these  nations  than  either  of  them  has  of  the 
other.  To  Canada,  therefore,  may  be  allotted  the  task  of 
bringing  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  to  a  better 
understanding.  She  gives  to  the  one,  without  coercion,  her 
loyal  sympathy;  to  the  other,  without  servility,  her  friendly 
respect.  She  knows  that  in  matters  of  commerce  one  is  the 
natural  complement  of  the  other;  and  that  therefore  their  com- 
mercial interests  are  one.  She  knows  that  in  matters  political 
the  aspirations,  and  in  great  part  the  achievements,  of  the  two 
peoples  are  the  same;  that  to  the  honest,  public-spirited  citizen 
in  Great  Britain  the  Union  Jack  is  the  symbol  of  the  same 
high  national  ideals  as  thrill  the  best  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  She  knows 
that  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire — so  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners — ^is  the  insuppressible  output  of  that  same 
virility  of  race  which  on  this  continent  has  subdued  savage 
man  and  savage  nature,  and  carried  peace,  freedom,  commerce, 
and  the  common  law  of  England  from  sea  to  sea,  following 
the  starry  flag  of  the  Union  here  as  they  follow  the  Union 
Jack  throughout  the  world.  She  knows  that  so  far  as  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  Great  Britain  has  no  thought 
of  any  but  the  most  friendly  rivalry;  nay,  that  great  nation, 
which  declines  the  alliance  and  braves  the  dislike  of  every 
other  power  on  earth,  goes  out  of  its  way  to  court  the  friend- 
ship of  the  American  Republic.  Why?  United  States  comic 
papers-— and  some  not  intentionally  comic — are  pleased  to  inti- 
mate that  the  British  lion  fears  to  resent  the  twisting  of  his 
tail  by  United-States  politicians.  But,  whatever  their  faults, 
the  British  people  are  no  cowards.  If,  with  their  vast  empire, 
they  must  at  last  go  down,  they  will  fall  fighting  for  their 
Union  as  the  Republic  fought  for  hers.  They  have  no  fear 
of  the  United  States;  their  real  sentiment  is  deeper  and  more 
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generous.  In  their  hearts  they  claim  the  United  States  as 
their  natural  ally,  pledged  as  a  nation  to  the  same  great  aims. 
Therefore  they  have  borne  with  words  and  deeds  that  in  the 
case  of  any  other  nation  would  inevitably  have  led  to  war; 
therefore  they  are  waiting  yet,  not  with  encouragement,  for 
the  awakening  of  the  United-States  people  to  the  recognition 
of  the  essential  unity  of  empire  and  republic.  The  form  of 
government  is  little;  the  welfare  of  the  common  people  is  alL 
Here,  then,  the  Canadian  people  take  their  stand.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  day  when  the  great  schism  of  1776  has 
been  healed,  not  by  a  reunion  of  the  two  nations  under  the 
same  sovereign  or  under  the  same  president — ^that  is  not 
essential,  perhaps  not  desirable  from  any  point  of  view — ^but 
by  the  growth  in  the  United  States  of  the  friendly  feeling 
which  is  universal  in  Great  Britain,  though  United-States 
newspapers  and  public  men  do  much  to  destroy  it,  Canada  may 
find  her  relations  with  the  Republic  immensely  improved. 
For  honorable  commercial  intercourse  much  freer  than  at  pres- 
ent, with  great  mutual  advantage,  she  is  already  prepared;  and 
no  sane  reason  against  such  intercourse,  with  or  without  politi- 
cal union,  can  be  urged  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  But 
from  political  union,  as  such,  Canada  has  nothing  whatever 
to  gain.  So  satisfactory  is  her  present  position  that  even  the 
bribe  of  free  entry  to  United-States  markets  does  not  tempt 
her  to  seek  a  change.  She  has  solved  difficult  problems; 
to-day,  a  French  Catholic  Prime  Minister,  equally  eloquent 
in  both  languages,  is  at  the  head  of  her  government,  sup- 
ported with  enthusiastic  loyalty  alike  by  his  own  French 
province  of  Quebec  and  by  Protestant  fellow  citizens  of  British 
origin.  Her  judiciary,  with  exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  is 
above  reproach.  Municipal  government  is  relatively  pure 
and  efficient.  Law  and  order  are  maintained  throughout  a 
r^on  larger  than  the  United  States — ^in  itself  a  magnificent 
achievement  for  five  millions  of  plucky  people.  Her  Indian 
administration  has  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world,  for  it  has  throughout  been  based  on  justice;  and  treaty 
rights  have  been  scrupulously  respected.  Wealth  is  more 
evenly  distributed,  labor  and  capital  work  together  ml\i 
greater  mntaal  respect,  commercial  depression  is  leas  oevexe, 
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panic  is  more  rare,  and  financial  institutions  are  more  stable, 
than  in  the  United  States.  What  has  a  republic  to  offer  us 
that  we  do  not  already  possess?  Nothing — ^absolutely  noth- 
ing! 

But  I  am  aware  that  such  a  discussion  is  after  all  somewhat 
unseasonable.  Annexation  is  not  a  live  issue  in  either 
country.  Perhaps,  unlike  Mr.  Smith,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  content  to  await  the  operation  of  ^manifest 
destiny  *'  without  struggling  to  assist  it.  But  the  truth  prob- 
ably is  that  the  matter  is  of  little  or  no  interest  to  them;  they 
are  wrapped  up  in  themselves  and  in  their  own  country;  most 
of  thJi^e  most  of  mankind,  are  too  careworn  ^h  the 
effort  to  make  a  living,  even  in  this  Western  land  of  golden 
promise,  to  trouble  much  about  national  affairs;  they  know 
little  and  care  less  about  the  sturdy  Dominion  to  their  north. 
At  present,  at  all  events,  they  do  not  seek  to  annex  Canada, 
nor  to  crush  her  by  "political"  or  military  effort.  Why 
should  they?  What  is  their  temptation  to  so  great  a  sin 
against  their  own  national  creed?  Is  it  territorial  extension 
of  a  nation  already  larger  in  continuous  arable  acreage  than 
almost  any  other  civilized  state?  Is  it  the  increased  population 
which  would  correspondingly  increase  the  military  resources 
of  a  people  happily  placed  beyond  the  dread  of  foreign  war? 
Is  it  that  for  all  time  war  may  be  averted  on  this  continent? 
— diversity  of  interest  will  lead  to  war  even  with  identity  of 
government,  as  the  Union  has  already  proved.  Is  it  terror 
inspired  in  a  nation  of  seventy  millions  by  the  military  menace 
of  five  millions  scattered  along  its  borders?  Is  it  fear  of  the 
rivalry  of  those  five  millions  in  commerce  and  in  the  pro- 
ductive arts?  Is  it  political  ambition,  leading  a  party  to  desire 
to  add  to  its  strength  by  foreign  conquest?  Is  it  a  willing- 
ness to  secure  the  aid  of  the  clean  blood  and  healthy  public 
spirit  of  the  Canadian  people  in  coming  conflicts  with  real 
dangers  that  beset  the  Republic?  Is  it  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  a  handful  of  United-States  operators,  as  may  at  least  be 
suspected  in  the  case  of  another  annexation  proposal  now 
before  the  world?  Is  it  a  desire  to  increase  the  markets  of 
United-States  manufacturers  or  the  field  of  activity  of  United- 
BtBtea  truBtst- — a  high  ambition  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
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depuly  8heri&  and  of  government  by  injimetionf    If  none 

of  these,  what  then?    The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  plain, 

henest,  common  people  of  the  United  States  have  abaolutely 

no  cause  to  defdre  the  annexation  of  Canada  as  a  result  of 

political  or  military  coercion.     There  can  be  no  greater  reason 

for  the  exertion  of  political  effort  by  the  United  States  to 

absorb  Canada  than  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  absorb  the 

State  of  New  Jersey. 

Nor  have  the  plain,  honest  common  people  of  Canada  any 
reason  to  wish  to  be  annexed.  They  are  not  impervious  to 
argument  They  are  without  proof  that  the  change  may  be 
made  with  honor  and  advantage.  Prove  to  them  that  the 
Bepublic  has  outgrown  petty  hatreds  a  century  old.  Prove 
to  them  that  her  government  conduces  more  largely  to  human 
freedom  than  does  the  present  government  of  Canada  in  par- 
ticular and  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole.  Prove  that  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  more  certainly  the 
birthright  of  her  citizens  than  of  ours.  Prove  that  within 
her  bounds  justice  is  more  evenly  administered,  that  the  laws 
are  more  generous  and  more  strictly  enforced,  that  the  poor 
are  indeed  free,  and  equal  with  the  rich,  that  both  her  great 
political  parties  are  wrong,  the  one  in  charging  repudiation, 
the  other  in  charging  plutocratic  selfishness,  as  the  policy  of 
its  opponents.  Prove  that  lynching  and  similar  lawlessness, 
absolutely  unknown  in  Canada,  are  not  attributable,  when 
they  occur  across  the  line,  to  defects  in  political,  judicial,  or 
social  conditions  which  Canada  escapes.  Prove  that  trade  is 
less  hampered  by  harsh  and  childish  restrictions.  Prove  that 
the  intelligent  and  public-spirited,  rather  than  the  ignorant 
or  self-seeking,  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  Union;  that 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  politics  are  less  corrupt;  that 
the  shameful  influence  of  the  lobby  is  more  swiftly  purged 
by  wholesome  public  censure.  Prove  that  race  cleavages, 
class  hatreds,  and  sectional  jealousies  are  less  vital  and  less 
menacing.  Prove  that  in  throwing  in  her  lot  with  the  Repub- 
lic, Canada  will  thereby  lessen  the  foolish  and  wholly  base- 
less antagonism  to  Great  Britain  of  which  United-States 
journals  give  ample  evidence.  Prove,  above  all,  that  as  a  part 
of  the  Union  she  will  not  be  driven  by  jingoes  to  bear  a  ahaxe 
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in  unjust  and  useless  war  with  that  great  country  whose  justice 
she  knows,  whose  freedom  she  enjoys,  whose  history  and  aims 
engage  her  enthusiastic  sympathy — ^prove  these  things,  and 
Canada  may  waver  from  her  course. 

But  she  is  far  from  being  assured  of  them;  and  it  will  take 
much  to  move  her.  Not  for  a  little  will  she  surrender  her  two 
great  privileges:  British  citizenship  and  the  wideness  of  British 
freedom.  Already  she  has  shown  to  the  world  that  political 
rights  weigh  more  with  her  than  prospective  conmiercial 
advantage;  more  than  once  has  she  proved  that  even  in  the 
face  of  the  very  gravest  danger — ^threatened  with  all  the  cruel- 
ties of  unprovoked  invasion — she  will  not  quail  before  coer- 
cion. Separation  from  Great  Britain  would  cause  real  sor- 
row to  Canadians;  their  flag  and  their  country  are  objects  of 
sincere,  often  of  passionate,  attachment.  As  matters  stand, 
separation,  even  with  Great  Britain's  consent,  could  not  be 
effected  without  war.  So  long  at  least  as  the  United  States 
maintain  their  present  attitude  towards  the  Dominion  and 
towards  Great  Britain,  Canada's  course  is  clear.  Her  Par- 
liament will  consult  her  interests,  without  reference,  as  the 
Toronto  Olobe  puts  it,  to  the  vagaries  of  United-States  legisla- 
tion, which  may  help  her  to-day  and  hurt  her  to-morrow. 
Assistance  in  solving  political  and  social  problems  she  will 
give  always  when  she  can;  cordial  cooperation  in  all  good 
national  works.  But  political  and  commercial  self-dependence 
will  be  her  unchanging  motto. 

Let  none  of  us  be  boastful  overmuch.  Glaring  national 
faults  rebuke  our  pride  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  United  States, 
in  Canada.  Well  may  we  cry,  with  the  poet  of  British 
imperialism: 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  mercy  on  thy  people,  Lord! 

Not  the  foolish  feuds  of  governments  but  the  uplifting  of 
the  common  people  is  the  present-day  work  of  the  world.  In 
that  work,  to  which  both  are  pledged,  let  the  English-speaking 
nations  help  one  another — ^not  hinder.  They  need  have  no 
antagonisms;  brag  and  bluster  and  the  lust  of  conquest  are 
more  often  the  signs  of  weakness  than  of  strength. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


MUNICIPAL  PROPRIETORSHIP. 


BY    AUGUSTUS    LYNCH    MASON,    A.    M. 
BoP'Presidmi,  Citizens'  Street  Railroad  Company,  IndianapoliM, 


MANY  conscientious  persons  adhere  closely  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  less  work  government  has  to  do  and  the 
more  that  is  left  to  private  effort  and  individual  ini- 
tiative, the  better  both  for  government  and  people.  But  in 
respect  to  municipal  institutions,  practical  circumstances  are 
having  more  influence  than  political  theories.  Rapid  expan- 
sion of  cities  brings  into  view  most  serious  problems.  The  mass- 
ing of  people  into  smaU  territoiy  renders  inadequate  simple 
forms  of  government  which  did  passably  well  in  earlier  days. 
Crowded  populations  become  restless  from  discomfort.  They 
are  critical  of  their  surroundings,  and  demand  stronger  and 
more  efficient  public  service. 

Municipal  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  and 
England  have  been  unsatisfactory  and  are  undergoing  radical 
reconstruction.  Accounts  published  in  recent  years  of  Glas- 
gow, Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  great  cities  read 
like  a  dream  to  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  swift  evolution 
of  municipal  government.  These  cities  have  been  steadily 
increasing  their  governmental  functions,  until  now  one  or 
other  of  them  owns  and  operates  municipal  lodging-houses, 
model  tenements,  assembly  rooms,  farms,  art  galleries,  bands 
and  orchestras,  gas-works  and  electric-light  and  -power  sta- 
tionsy  street  railroads,  ferries,  steamboats,  ship  canals,  laun- 
dries, bath-houses,  and  other  institutions  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  left  to  private  effort  and  capital.  We  hear  with 
mild  surprise  that  lodgers  who  hire  beds  in  municipal  lodging- 
houses  are  provided  with  evening  entertainments,  and  at  least 
one  city  employs  an  organist  to  give  free  organ  recitals.  Some 
of  these  cities  sell  or  lease  gas  stoves;  and  one  place  in  France 
18  reported,  where  school  children  are  given  noon  meals  and 
presented  with  new  suits  of  clothes  in  spring  and  fall,  at  pub- 
lie  expense.    Yet  another  town  is  said  to  maintain  a  munici- 
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pal  restaurant.  In  shorty  the  growth  in  these  directions  is  so 
rapid  that  no  list  of  municipal  functions  can  long  remain  com- 
plete. There  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts  of  manufacture  and  design^  in  engineering  and 
surveying. 

In  considering  the  grounds  for  increasing  mimicipal  actiyi-| 
ties  there  ought  to  be  general  agreement  upon  the  propositioix 
that  such  questions  are  not  to  be  determined  by  any  universaL 
rule.  Each  case  must  stand  by  itself  and  be  determined  by 
practical  considerations.  Thus,  if  it  be  insisted  that  a  ei^ 
should  enter  upon  some  new  work^such  as  the  construction  and 
operation  of  gas-works^  it  is  not  a  sufficient  negative  argument 
to  say  that  government  should  not  engage  in  busii^ess,  but 
should  leave  it  to  private  enterprise.  Nor  is  it  a  satisfactory 
affirmative  argument  that  quasi-public  works  should  always 
be  carried  forward  by  government.  Expediency  rather  than 
theory  is  the  true  test  for  the  determination  of  such  questions. 

Police  Power,  Many  of  the  undertakings  in  which  it  may 
be  claimed  that  a  city  should  engage  on  its  own  account  fall 
within  well-recognized  police  powers  of  the  municipality. 
Street-lighting  as  a  protection  to  person  and  property  stands 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  maintenance  of  a  police  force. 
Since  street-lighting  is  a  public  duty,  it  is  a  purely  practical 
question  whether  this  can  be  done  better  and  more  cheaply 
by  contract  with  a  private  concern  or  by  the  city  itself.  So 
with  water^upply  for  fire-hydrants,  street-cleaning,  and  sewer- 
flushing,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  business  and  of  public 
economy  whether  the  city  purchase  this  service  from  water- 
works owned  by  private  individuals,  or  construct  and  operate 
its  own  water-works.  Many  subsidiary  branches  of  public 
service,  such  as  fire-alarm  telegraph,  police  telephone  lines, 
and  ambulance  service,  present  no  more  serious  difficulty  than 
the  simple  economic  question  of  relative  cost  and  effidenej. 
The  same  consideration  would  exclude  the  city  from  engag- 
ing in  many  enterprises.  Thus,  while  the  city  might  require 
engines  and  wire  and  dynamos  for  an  electric-lighting  system, 
it  would  not  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  be- 
cause they  could  be  purchased  more  cheaply  owing  to  the 
amall  amount  needed. 
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Modem  dty  life  requiree  more  extendve  exercise  of  police 
power  to  protect  public  health.  If  private  enterprise 
to  furnish  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water,  a  city  goyemment  has  little  excuse  for  not  undertaking 
the  task  itself.  The  effect  of  unwholesome  water  upon  the 
iiealth  and  the  lives  of  citizens  is  so  serious  as  to  be  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  public. 

•  If  a  municipality  should  furnish  pure  water  to  its  citLEena, 
would  not  the  same  line  of  reasoning  lead  the  city  into  the 
business  of  selling  good  meat,  pure  milk,  fresh  vegetaUeSi  and 
ripe  fruit?  The  test  of  expediency  readily  discloses  the 
distinetion  between  water-supply  and  food-supply.  Private 
enterprise  furnishes  good,  cheap,  and  abundant  food.  This 
IB  the  great  task  of  the  human  race,  to  which  everyone  may 
contribute.  Competition  tends  to  produce  the  best  qualities 
of  food  at  lowest  prices.  In  the  case  of  water-supply  there 
is  no  competition,  so  that  cheapness  and  excellence  can  only 
be  secured  by  municipal  interference. 

In  the  older  cities  of  Europe  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
condemn  at  public  expense  large  tracts  of  densely  populated 
territory  filled  with  crowded  and  rotten  tenements.  Ancient 
buildings  have  been  destroyed,  narrow  and  offensive  streets 
replaced  with  broad  avenues,  and  plague  spots  transformed 
into  blooming  gardens.  This  is  a  very  large  application  of 
the  simple  primary  power  to  abate  a  nuisance.  Now,  if  a 
municipality  may  remedy  an  existing  evil  of  overcrowding 
population,  why  should  it  not  prevent  such  an  evil  from  com- 
ing into  existence  by  encouraging  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion? Cheap  rapid  transit  is  a  most  effective  means  for  this 
purpose,  therefore  every  American  city  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  street  railway  lines,  with  efficient  service 
and  low  fares.  Such  lines  readily  distribute  congested  popu- 
lations, enabling  workers  to  live  at  great  distances  from  their 
work  and  secure  fresh  air  and  wholesome  surroundings  for 
their  families.  Since  a  city  government  is  charged  with  this 
duty,  the  real  question  of  providing  rapid  transit  by  private 
contract  or  public  proprietorship  is  purely  practical.  It  does 
iwt  nec^Barily  involve  any  discussion  of  political  theoriea,  bwt 
iMf  m  ziel^  dei^rminMble  by  simple  business  considftrationa. 
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Snch  enterprises  do  not  involve  any  departure  from  the 
usual  functions  of  municipal  government.  It  is  merely  per- 
forming old  duties  in  new  and  better  ways;  arguments  for 
state  socialism  have  no  place  here  and  no  bearing  on  the  issue. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  a  practical  question  affecting  the 
public  good  which  goes  no  deeper  than  the  use  of  new  means 
and  methods  to  accomplish  old  and  well-recognized  objects 
of  government. 

Municipal  Profits.  Recent  municipal  reformers  have  made 
a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  compensation  to  cities  for  public 
franchises  granted  by  them.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  people  have  been  giving  away  privileges  of  enormous 
value  and  receiving  no  return  therefor.  It  has  been  insisted 
that  public  franchises  should  be  sold  at  auction  to  the  bidder 
who  would  pay  most  into  the  public  treasury  for  the  privilege. 
This  view  has  been  supported  by  eminent  authority,  and  has 
been  received  with  general  favor.  It  is  incontestably  a  great 
advance  over  the  giving  of  valuable  franchises  without  com- 
pensation. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  those  public  officials 
who  many  years  ago  gave  away  franchises  for  street  railroads, 
gas-works,  and  similar  undertakings  without  compensation  to 
the  public  treasury,  were  either  knaves  or  fools.  It  is  said 
that  they  either  fraudulently  parted  with  public  property  or 
were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  their  gifts.  These  considera- 
tions have  greatly  strengthened  the  cause  of  municipal  pro- 
prietorship in  England.  There  great  cities  eagerly  undertook 
these  public  works  on  their  own  account  in  order  not  only  that 
they  might  retain  control  of  public  service  instead  of  abandon- 
ing it  to  private  contractors,  but  also  for  the  definite  purpose 
of  earm'ng  money  for  the  city  treasury,  and  lightening  the 
load  of  taxation.  Naturally,  taxpayers  are  pleased  with  any 
measure  which  will  lessen  their  taxes.  Inasmuch  as  the  great 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland  have  only  a  restricted  suffrage, 
in  which,  by  means  of  plural  voting  and  otherwise,  property- 
holders  have  a  preponderant  influence,  we  understand  why 
they  are  so  far  in  advance  of  America  in  respect  to  municipal 
proprietorship  and  municipal  profits. 

Let  us  examine  how  a  system  of  municipal  profit  works. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  profits  are  derived  from  royaltie) 
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or  {xoixi  municipal  operation.  If  one-fourth  of  a  city's  reve- 
nneB  is  derived  as  profits  from  quasi-public  enterprises,  every- 
one's  taxes,  it  is  urged,  are  proportionally  reduced.  Of 
nues  is  derived  as  profits  from  quasi-public  enterprises,  every- 
body shares  one  with  another  exactly  alike.  If  taxes  are  re- 
duced one-fourth,  then  a  capitalist  who  pays  $10,000  a  year 
into  the  city  treasury  saves  $2,500.  His  neighbor,  having 
only  moderate  wealth,  pays  $1,000  taxes  and  saves  only  $250. 
Another  citizen,  whose  taxes  are  $10  a  year,  saves  only  $2.50. 
A  majority  of  citizens  gain  nothing  at  all  from  municipal 
profits,  because  they  pay  no  taxes.  This  is  the  result  which 
many  reformers  desire,  but  their  position  is  one  of  hopeless  in- 
consistency. With  one  breath  they  declare  that  these  public 
franchises  belong  to  the  whole  people  equally,  and  ought  not 
to  be  given  away,  but  should  be  parted  with  only  on  just  com- 
pensation being  paid  to  the  original  owners  of  the  right,  namely 
the  whole  people.  To  the  first  proposition  everybody  agrees. 
Undoubtedly  the  ownership  of  these  rights  is  originally 
in  the  whole  people  equally.  No  citizen  has  any  greater 
right  in  the  streets  than  any  other  citizen.  But  the  system 
of  municipal  profits  does  not  render  compensation  to  all 
tJie  people  equally.  It  makes  compensation  for  public  fran-  \ 
cluses  payable  to  taxpayers;  and  not  equally  to  them,  but 
ratably  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  the  richest  deriving  the 
most  benefit,  and  the  poorest  deriving  the  least.  The  injus- 
tice of  this  revenue  is  double,  because  not  only  are  its  benefits 
distributed  unequally,  but  it  is  paid  equally  by  all  people, 
irrespective  of  their  property  or  income.  The  street-car  fare 
of  a  eommon  laborer,  living  at  a  distance  from  his  work,  will 
be  as  large  or  -larger  than  that  of  the  wealthiest  citizen. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  workingmen,  indeed  the  vast  mass  of 
industrious  and  moderately  paid  workers,  feel  the  pressure  of  i 
street-car  fare  and  gas  and  water  bills  much  more  than  their 
well-to-do  neighbors.  If  such  charges  are  made  large  enough 
to  enable  taxpayers  of  a  city  to  benefit  by  municipal  revenue 
and  profits,  there  is  not  even  the  justice  of  an  income  tax, 
which  at  least  is  proportioned  to  the  earnings  of  each  worker. 
Advantageous  as  the  scheme  of  municipal  profit  looks,  as 
cmmpBxed  with  old  methods  of  private  profits,  the  wk(de  tliuixg 
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ifl^  nerertheleaBy  intolerably  unjust  and  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
candid  discussion.  If  gas-  and  water-works  and  street  rail- 
ways are  to  be  operated  for  profit^  it  is  fairly  questionable 
whether  such  an  end  may  not  be  attained  equally  well  by 
royalty  contracts  with  private  corporations  as  by  municipal 
ownership  and  operation.  But  if  we  go  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter,  these  enterprises  ought  not  to  be  operated  for 
profit,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  owned  and  conducted  by  the 
municipality  itself. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  weakens  the  argu- 
ment for  municipal  profits.  Such  a  fund,  raisedunjustlyfrom 
the  whole  people  equally,  will,  it  is  claimed,  benefit  taxpayers. 
But  will  it?  Public  moneys  raised  in  this  way  are  not  likely 
to  be  expended  with  judicious  economy.  Nothing  operates  to 
secure  public  economy  like  the  fear  of  increasing  tax  rates. 
The  direct  pressure  of  taxes  upon  the  people  will  alone  make 
them  vigilant.  A  public  fund  to  which  each  one  makes  in- 
direct and  imperceptible  contributions  is  not  likely  to  give  any- 
one great  concern,  and  will  likely  be  spent  in  foolish  and 
wasteful  ways.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  only  benefit  ever 
claimed  from  a  system  of  municipal  profits  will  have  disap- 
peared, leaving  only  a  burden  which  bears  hardest  upon  those 
who  are  least  able  to  carry  it,  and  most  lightly  upon  those  who 
do  not  feel  it. 

When  a  city  government  grants  a  franchise  or  engages  in  an 
enterprise  for  the  sake  of  municipal  profit,  then  indeed  has 
government  assimied  radically  new  functions.  It  is  no  longer 
a  mere  instrumentality  for  preserving  and  promoting  the  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  its  citizens.  It  has  a  new  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent sphere  of  action.  Its  object  is  pecimiary  gain,  the  same 
as  any  private  individuaL  It  has  indeed  entered  the  domain 
of  individual  efifort  and  enterprise  and  assumed  those  very 
functions.  But  if  a  municipality  enters  upon  these  imdertak- 
ings,  not  for  gain,  but  solely  in  the  exercise  of  public  func- 
tions for  the  public  welfare,  it  has  not  departed  from  its  true 
sphere  of  action  or  infringed  upon  the  domain  of  individual 
effort. 

Since  a  municipality  is  charged  with  a  public  duty  in  re- 
spect to  light,  water,  and  transportation,  is  it  a  fulfilment  of 
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that  duty  to  turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  private  conceriih 
for  long  periods  of  years  t     Is  not  this  an  abandonment  of 
true  governmental  functions  t    If  a  jail  or  sewer  is  to  be  built 
or  a  new  street  pavement  to  be  laid^  such  undertakings  may 
usually  be  accomplished  best  by  private  contract,  but  these 
are  not  continuing  enterprises.     When  a  jail  is  built  there 
is  no  further  administrative  duty  to  be  performed  in  respect 
to  its  construction.       But  the  matters  of  light,  water,  and  / 
transportation  require  constant  adaptation  and  change  to  meet  / 
the  varying  wants  of  the  public     No  contract  can  be  made/ 
now  which  will  certainly  provide  for  all  public  necessities  aj 
few  years  hence.     A  city,  when  it  has  once  tied  its  hands  by 
contract,  is  often  powerless  in  the  presence  of  great  public 
evils.      Every  contract  with  private  companies  in  respect  to 
these  subjects  cuts  off  from  the  city  just  that  much  of  its 
power  to  perform  its  public  duties.     In  this  way  our  city 
governments  keep  trimming  away  their  own  powers,  surrender- 
ing one  function  here  and  another  there  to  private  hands. 
Unable  to  recover  these  lost  powers,  public  welfare  may  suf* 
fer,  no  matter  what  the  exigency. 

Municipal  Administration.     The  great  advantages  to  the 
people,  particularly  to  those  of  small  income,  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  municipal  operation  of  street  railways,  gas,  electric- 
light,  and  water-works  at  cost,  depend  at  last  upon  efficiency 
and  honesty  of  administration.     Many  friends  of  this  reform 
fear  that  municipal  administration  would  break  down  at  this 
point     Every  successful  business  man  knows  that  there  must 
be  a  constant  study  of  the  expense  account,  rigid  economy  and 
scrupulous  honesty  in  the  management  of  these  large  enter- 
prises.    Useless  employees  must  not  be  tolerated  upon  the  pav- 
roll;  able-bodied  men  must  do  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's 
pay.    Rigorous  discipline,  prompt  discharge  for  serious  of- 
fences, tireless  vigilance  in  preventing  waste,  sloth,  and  dis- 
honesty are  essential  to  a  successful  conduct  of  the  business. 
If  it  is  not  so  managed,  the  cost  of  operation  will  immediately 
ijwsresse.    Conservative  persons,  having  the  public  interest  at 
heart,  often  believe  that,  if  a  city  undertakes  these  enterprises 
they  will  be  conducted  so  expensively  that  the  people  will  pay 
as  much  for  these  public  services  aa  they  do  now.    To  X\ua 
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may  be  answered,  that  if  such  a  thing  took  place  the  people 
would  be  no  worse  off  than  they  are  now.  Yet  it  is  incon- 
ceiyable  that  public  administration  could  be  so  wasteful  and 
dishonest  as  to  absorb  in  expense  the  large  profits  which  ac- 
crue to  private  owners. 

These  undertakings  involve  serious  practical  questions.  In 
the  condition  of  American  politics,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
labor  employed  in  these  public  undertakings  would  affiliate 
with  organized  labor  in  general.  Questions  of  wages  are 
likely  to  arise.  If  such  undertakings  were  in  the  hands  of 
public  officials,  would  they  have  the  courage  to  refuse  an  un- 
just advance  in  wages  when  demanded  by  the  voters  of  their 
own  city?  If  an  employee  who  happens  to  be  an  influential 
local  politician  is  guilty  of  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  or  some 
serious  breach  of  discipline,  would  public  officers  promptly 
discharge  him,  or  would  politic  considerations  prevail  in  his 
favor?  The  whole  question  of  municipal  management  rests 
on  these  vital  points.  No  experienced  man  can  doubt  that 
the  entire  organization  of  a  great  property  will  swiftly  de- 
teriorate into  inefficiency  and  corruption  unless  vigilance  and 
firmness  characterize  its  administration. 

The  problem  is  primarily  one  for  the  legislature.  These 
great  enterprises  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by  our  cities  in 
the  absence  of  most  complete  and  carefully  prepared  statutes 
governing  the  administration  of  such  properties.  The  mana- 
ger must  be  an  expert  who  retains  his  office  in  spite  of  chang- 
ing politics.  In  well-governed  cities  the  fire  chief  is  not 
changed  at  each  election.  Each  administration  feels  that  the 
eye  of  the  public  is  watchful  of  fire  service,  and  a  competent 
fire  chief  is  too  much  valued  to  be  lightly  removed.  Such 
would  necessarily  be  the  case  with  managers  of  municipal 
street  railroads  and  similar  enterprises.  All  employees  should 
be  protected  by  carefully  framed  civil-service  rules,  calculated 
to  exclude  political  consideration  from  questions  of  employ- 
ment and  discharge.  Purchase  of  supplies,  payment  of  dam- 
age claims  and  every  kind  of  expense  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  appropriate  departments  governed  by  most  precise  statutory 
regulations.     All  expenses  should  be  published  each  year  in 
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detail,  in  such  form  as  to  enable  the  public  to  understand 
readily  how  the  money  has  been  spent. 

Sut  the  great  safeguard  in  these  public  imdertakings  would 
be  the  fact  that  they  are  operated  at  cost,  and  that  the  public 
is  to  feel  directly  any  increase  or  decrease  of  expense  by  an  / 
increase  or  decrease  of  rates.     Every  citizen  would  under- 
stand a  change  either  way  of  a  half  cent  in  street-car  fare. 
An  administration  could  not  hide  inefficiency  from  the  people, 
nor  could  merit  fail  of  recognition.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
such  properties  are  operated  for  profit  the  pubUc  will  not 
directly  feel  the  effects  of  good  or  bad  management,  and  fail- 
ure might  reasonably  be  feared. 

The  matter  of  raising  or  lowering  wages  and  charges  to  the 
public  ought  not  to  be  left  without  control;  these  subjects 
shoidd  be  governed  by  stringent  statutory  provisions.  Prices 
to  the  public  should  be  high  enough  to  pay  ordinary  operating 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  investment.  There  should  also  be 
a  fund  for  extraordinary  renewals,  replacements,  betterments, 
and  enlargements  of  plant.  In  the  case  of  extension  of  gas, 
water,  or  street-railway  lines  to  new  districts,  the  original  cost 
might  be  assessed  to  owners  of  real  estate  who  are  thereby  bene- 
fited. After  these  expenses  are  provided  for,  if  at  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  year  it  appears  that  there  has  been  gained  a  specified 
profit  after  charging  off  all  expenses  actual  and  contingent,  the 
management  should  be  required  by  law  to  make  a  reduction  in 
prices  to  the  public  and  an  increase  in  wages  to  employees  f oi 
the  ensuing  year.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation  in 
any  fiscal  year  discloses  a  loss,  the  management  should  be  re 
quired  by  law  to  raise  prices  and  reduce  wages  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  concrete  results  of  any  management  would  thus 
be  brought  home  to  every  citizen.  Under  such  a  law  no  prop- 
erty in  an  average  American  city  could  be  badly  managed,  or, 
at  least,  only  for  a  very  short  time.  Such  a  scheme  would 
also  obviate  conflicts  with  employees  by  making  them  partici- 
pate in  the  good  or  bad  management  of  the  property.  Pos- 
sibly there  are  better  plans  for  the  legal  regulation  of  such 
undertakings.  Any  city  might  readily  organize  a  commission 
composed  in  part  of  experienced  business  men  and  in  part  of 
skilful  lawyers,  w}jo  could  construct  a  wise  statute  goveTuiiig 
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the  particular  subject  in  hand.  If  such  an  experiment,  prop- 
erly safeguarded  in  law,  cannot  succeed,  then  popular  govern- 
ment itself  will  not  prove  more  fortunate. 

Municipal  proprietorship  of  these  quasi-public  businesses 
would  reduce  the  actual  Uving  expenses  of  every  family  in  the 
city.  It  would  lighten  the  biurden  of  the  masses  of  moderately 
paid  workers,  whose  interests  government  should  scrupu- 
lously conserve.  It  would  increase  the  attractiveness  of  living 
and  make  such  a  city  more  inviting  as  a  place  of  residence. 
There  would  be  an  insensible  but  real  accumulation  of  means 
by  every  member  of  the  community.  Such  an  increase  in 
Gommrmity  wealth  is  more  beneficial  than  the  accumulation  of 
the  same  aggregate  amount  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 
Thus,  a  saving  of  only  five  dollars  a  year  by  each  person  in  a 
citv  of  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  amounts  to  one 
million  dollars.  Such  a  distributed  saving  is  vastly  better 
than  the  accumulation  of  the  same  amoimt  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  capitalists. 

Change  from  Private  to  Public  Proprietorship.  The  best 
time  for  a  city  to  enter  upon  this  reform  is  usually  the  time 
of  expiration  of  existing  grants.  In  such  case  a  municipality 
acquiring  existing  properties,  either  by  agreement  or  Jby  con- 
demnation, would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  any  franchise 
value.  The  power  of  eminent  domain  is,  however,  broad 
enough,  under  a  suitable  legislative  act,  to  reach  even  existing 
franchises.  Whether  a  city  should  attempt  in  this  way  to  buy 
back  what  it  parted  with  is  always  a  question  local  in  its  char- 
acter. 

In  some  instances  a  barrier  to  municipal  proprietorship  is 
to  be  found  in  constitutional  limitations  of  municipal  debt. 
To  purchase  or  construct  street  railways  or  gas-  or  water-works 
requires  a  large  amount  of  capital,  which  must  be  raised  by 
the  sale  of  bonds.  If  such  bonds  can  be  issued  directly 
by  the  city,  a  great  saving  will  be  effected  by  reason  of  the 
lower  rate  of  interest  necessary  to  be  paid.  In  some  cases  it 
might  only  be  necessary  for  a  city  to  condemn  the  equity  of 
redemption  of  a  property  subject  to  existing  mortgages,  there- 
by reducing  the  municipal  investment.  A  somewhat  different 
method,  avoiding  all  direct  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  city, 
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would  be  the  creation  by  the  legislature  of  one  or  more  auxil- 
iary corporations,  with  all  their  capital  stock  owned  by  the 
city.  The  powers  of  such  an  auxiliary  corporation  would  re- 
late to  the  ownership  and  operation  of  one  or  more  of  these 
local  enterprises.  It  might  have  officers  quite  independent  > 
of  the  city  government,  or  the  mayor  and  other  city  officials 
might  be,  ex  ofiicioy  its  officers.  The  debt  of  such  an  auxiliary 
corporation  would  not  form  any  part  ^  of  the  city  debt.  It 
would  represent  the  actual  investment,  and  would  gradually 
disappear  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  raised  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  properties. 

Whether  this  or  some  other  plan  is  prepared  in  any  case  by 
practical  business  men  and  able  lawyers,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  no  legal  obstacle  exists  to  these  municipal  undertakings 
which  might  not  be  obviated  by  suitable  legislation.  The 
chief  danger  of  failure  in  such  experiments  lies  in  undertak- 
ing them  without  carefully  framed  laws  for  their  government. 
Unless  there  are  requisite  legal  safeguards,  municipal  proprie- 
torship would  likely  prove  an  economic  failure,  and  would 
thus  discredit  the  people's  cause. 
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O!  blessings  on  him  for  the  songs  he  sang! 
When  all  the  stars  of  happy  thought  had  set 
In  many  a  mind^  his  spirit  ^^alked  the  gloom 
Clothed  on  with  beauty,  as  the  regal  Moon 
Walks  her  night-kingdom,  turning  clouds  to  light. 
Our  Champion  f  with  his  heart  too  big  to  beat 
In  bonds, — our  Poet  in  his  pride  of  power ! 

THESE  words,  penned  by  Gerald  Massey  when  the  im- 
mortal author  of  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  passed  from 
view,  are  equally  appropriate  for  our  brave  champion 
of  humanity  who  has  recently  left  us. 

James  G.  Clark  was  in  a  true  sense  a  prophet  of  freedom 
and  an  apostle  of  progress.  At  an  early  age  he  sang  songs  of 
the  home,  and  the  nation  heard  him  gladly.  His  popularity 
was  80  great  that  as  a  song-writer  he  might  easily  have  won 
enduring  fame  and  worldly  fortune  from  an  easy-going  con- 
ventionalism. But  with  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  he 
could  say: 

At  early  manhood  came  a  voice  to  me 

That  said  to  startled  conscience,  ''Sleep  no  more." 

The  voice  of  divine  duty  called  to  him  to  sing  the  song  of  the 
burdened  ones.  No  longer  must  he  divert  attention  from  cry- 
ing wrongs  or  lull  to  sleep  a  popular  sense  too  prone  to  close  its 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  supplications  of  those  crushed  ones  who 
are  robbed  of  the  birthright  to  which  all  children  of  earth  are 
justly  entitled.  No,  he  must  take  his  stand  with  the  minority. 
He  must  plead  for  the  exiles  of  society.  Perhaps  no  man 
understood  better  than  did  Mr.  Clark  that  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion  was  to  sacrifice  to  a  great  extent  the  rising  pop- 
ularity which  meant  honor  and  ease.  But  between  popularity 
and  right  the  high-born  soul  does  not  hesitate. 

To  me  nothing  illustrates  the  essential  divinity  impearled 

'  umanity  more  than  the  lives  of  the  apostles  of  progress 
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and  prophets  of  truth.    They  know  full  well  that  the  calumny 
of  the  powerful,  even  if  no  other  persecution  comes  from 
enthroned  injustice,  is  to  be  expected;  that,  if  from  the  van- 
tage-ground of  popularity  they  ascend  high  enough  to  dare  to 
stoop  to  aid  those  who  have  fallen  under  the  wheel,  the  crust 
of  poverty,  if  not  the  "martyr^s  robe  of  flame,"  will  be  theirs. 
They  see  fame,  honor,  and  riches  awaiting  them  if  they  will 
sing  a  siren  song  in  behalf  of  entrenched  wrongs.    And  yet, 
with  history  and  contemporaneous  examples  before  them,  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  what  the  choice  means  for  each,  these 
loyal  sons  of  God  deliberately  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressed  and  wronged,  choosing  to  suffer  slander  and  mis- 
r^resentation,  poverty  and,  perchance,  persecution  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  right,  in  preference  to  all  the  world  can 
give  for  a  silenced  or  a  purchased  voice. 

The  august  and  compelling  power  of  justice  and  duty  over 
noble  natures  was  signally  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Clark. 
But  there  is  something  infinitely  sad  and  tragic  in  the  spec* 
tacle  of  this  apostle  of  progress  being  weighed  down  in  the 
closing  months  of  his  career  by  a  sense  of  dependence,  owing 
to  having  freely  given  all  life's  richest  gifts  to  the  cause  of 
the  people,  who  in  turn  forgot  to  properly  look  after  their 
silvery-haired  poet  and  prophet,  though  his  works  had  inspired 
tens  of  thousands  of  hearts  with  new  hope  and  courage, 
though  he  had 

Poured  his  heart  in  music  for  the  Poor, 

Who  sit  in  gloom  while  sunshine  floods  the  land, 

And  gprope  through  darkness  for  the  hand  of  Help. 

I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  our  revered  leader  was 
denied  the  loving  care  of  the  devoted  relatives  with  whom  he 
spent  his  closing  days,  for  that  would  be  the  opposite  of  the 
truth.  He  was  most  tenderly  cared  for,  but  he  was  denied  the 
independence  which  he  had  so  richly  earned,  and  which  to  a 
sensitive  nature  is  what  oxygen  is  to  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Clark^s  literary  life  was  divided  into  two  distinct  divis- 
ions. The  first  epoch  was  that  of  a  lyric  poet  and  popular 
song-writer;  the  second  was  characterized  chiefly  by  poems  of 
reform  and  songs  of  freedom  and  justice.  This  is  a  reversal 
id  the  usual  order.    Instead  of  the  enthusiast,  the  exviVlanX 
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prophet,  and  the  aggressive  reformer  in  manhood's  dawn,  and 
the  saddened  and  conservative  singer  of  lays  pitched  in  a 
minor  key  or  songs  with  an  undercurrent  of  disappointment, 
verses  breathing  doubt  if  not  despair,  we  find  the  apostle  of 
freedom  growing  more  and  more  exultant  as  the  silver  light  of 
the  eternal  morning  glorifies  his  brow. 

Whittier  was  early  an  aggressive  reformer.  TTja  verses  made 
a  more  profound  impression  on  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
States  than  did  the  stirring  songs  of  Mr.  Clark  upon  the  great 
Western  audiences  which  were  thrilled  by  the  poet,  composer, 
and  singer  in  the  early  sixties.  But  when  the  great  cause  of 
Abolition  was  won,  the  Quaker  poet  became  first  and  chiefly 
the  singer  of  pleasing  lays.  Mr.  Lowell,  who,  in  the  great 
conflict  against  slavery,  probably  wrought  more  than  any 
other  American  poet  for  freedom,  with  the  close  of  the  strug- 
gle also  ceased  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  progress,  and  was 
no  longer  the  aggressive  champion  of  the  oppressed.  Indeed, 
the  splendid  faith  which  made  his  morning  days  so  glorious 
gave  place  to  a  quiet  contemplation  which  at  times  expressed 
itself  in  verses  which  are  among  the  most  pessimistic  in  our  lan- 
guage, as  for  example  in  his  musing  on  our  degenerate  days. 
And  Tennyson,  the  young  man,  thrilled  humanity  with  a  new 
hope  in  "Locksley  Hall,"  only  to  follow  it  with  the  chilling 
and  soul-benumbing  influence  of  "Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After."  These  poets  illustrate  the  rule  in  life.  As  age  creeps 
on  men  become  conservative  and  pessimistic.  Only  the  elect 
leaders  of  justice  and  progress  grow  younger  in  spirit  and  more 
buoyant  as  the  winter  of  life  approaches. 

Mr.  Clark's  most  vigorous  and  profoundly  inspiring  verses 
were  written  after  his  brow  had  whitened  with  more  than  sixty 
winters.  And  what  is  more,  his  life  had  been  filled  with 
uncertainty.  For  him  life  had  been  a  battle.  What  would 
have  discouraged  or  soured  most  men  seemed  only  to  nerve 
him  to  new  effort  to  bring  about  such  fundamentally  just  con- 
ditions as  would  make  it  possible  for  all  earth's  children  to 
enjoy  life.  He  never  seemed  to  dream  of  working  for  Himself 
except  as  he  worked  for  others,  and  the  farther  he  advanced  in 
Jife  the  more  deeply  he  felt  the  solemn  responsibility  placed 
'um  by  the  Infinite  to  work  for  all.    Indeed,  the  creed 
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of  his  life,  in.  »o  far  as  it  pertained  to  the  life  which  now  is, 
w«B  well  svuxumod  up  in  the  following  sentiment  expressed  in 
a  poem,  writtexi.  \>y  liim  a  few  years  ago: 

Jkil  for  one,  and  one  for  all 

"W^ith  an  endless  song  and  sweep, 
So  the  billows  rise  and  fall 
On  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

m  •  •  •  •  • 

And  one  human  brotherhood 

Pulsing  through  a  thousand  lands 

lieaches  for  one  common  good 
With  its  million,  million  hands. 

Tlie  -woTk  of  Mr.  Clark's  first  period  commenced  when  he 
was    a    very    young  man.     Indeed,   he   was  already  fairly 
launclied  ixx  popular  favor  when  he  reached  his  majority.    He 
compoeed  ^words  and  music,  and  also  sang  most  acceptably  to 
the  piiblic-     His  "Old  Mountain  Tree"  was  immensely  popu- 
lar   and  liis  "Marion  Moore"  was  long  a  reigning  favorite  in 
Boston  and  other  Eastern  cities.    Other  songs,  such  as  "Meet 
Me  at  the  Running  Brook"  and  "The  Rover's  Grave,"  en- 
joyed tlie  favor  of  song  lovers.    At  the  request  of  his  mother, 
for  ^wliom  he  ever  cherished  the  deepest  love,  he  composed 
**  Tlie  Ever-Green  Mountain  of  Life,"  a  song  which  in  church, 
home,  and  school  has  been  sung  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
whose  popularity  has  in  no  way  diminished. 

In  later  years  the  poet's  religious  sentiments  deepened  and 
broadened.  Heaven  became  more  near,  more  real  and  tangible 
than  when  he  had  sung: 

Our  gaze  cannot  soar  to  that  beautiful  land. 

But  our  visions  have  told  of  its  bliss, 
And  our  semis  by  the  gales  of  its  gardens  are  fanned 

When  we  faint  in  the  desert  of  this. 

As  the  poet  neared  the  bounds  of  life  he  felt  that  heaven 
v^BS  all  around  him.  In  common  with  many  of  the  leading 
scholars  and  scientists  of  our  century,  Mr.  Clark  became 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truths  which  modem  spiritualism 
claims  to  demonstrate.  He  believed  that  guardian  angels 
attend  the  steps  of  all.  He  felt  within  himself  that  the 
grave  was  a  doorway  to  a  life  of  endless  advance  and  progress, 
that  a  tender  and  compassionate  God  ruled  over  all,  and  that 
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in  spite  of  all  the  perplexities  and  bitterness  of  life  the  banner 
over  hmnanity  was  love.  This  great  faith  gave  courage  and 
buoyancy  to  his  soul  as  age  stole  upon  him.  The  materialism 
which,  like  creeping  paralysis,  is  benumbing  the  vital  energies 
of  so  many  minds  richly  endowed  by  nature,  had  no  influence 
upon  him.  His  admiration  for  the  great  Prophet  of  Glalilee, 
whose  life  he  ever  strove  to  imitate,  was  beautifully  set  forth 
in  the  following  stanzas: 

8weet  prophet  of  Nazareth,  constant  and  tender, 

Whose  truth  like  a  rainbow  encircles  the  world; 
The  time  is  approaching  when  wrong  shaU  surrender, 

And  war's  crimson  banners  forever  be  furled; 
When  the  throat  of  the  lion  no  longer  shall  utter 

Its  roar  of  defiance  in  desert  and  glen. 
When  the  lands  will  join  hands,  and  the  black  cannon  mutter 

Their  discords  no  more  to  the  children  of  men. 

As  breaks  the  gold  sunlight,  when  heroes  and  sages 

Were  rising  and  falling  like  meteors  in  space, 
A  new  glory  broke  on  the  gloom  of  the  ages, 

And  love  warmed  to  life  in  the  glow  of  thy  face; 
The  wars  of  the  Old  Time  are  waning  and  failing, 

The  peace  of  the  New  Time  overarches  our  tears; 
The  orbs  of  the  Old  Time  are  fading  and  paling, 

The  sun  of  the  New  Time  is  gilding  the  years. 

The  mist  of  the  ocean,  the  spray  of  the  fountain, 

The  vine  on  the  hillside,  the  moss  on  the  shrine, 
The  rose  in  the  valley,  the  pine  on  the  mountain, 

All  turn  to  a  glory  that  symboleth  thine; 
So  I  yearn  for  thy  love  as  the  purest  and  dearest 

That  ever  uplifted  a  spirit  from  woe, 
And  I  turn  to  thy  life  as  the  truest  and  nearest 

To  Infinite  Goodness  that  mortals  may  know. 

0  Soul  of  the  Orient,  peerless  and  holy, 
Enthroned  in  a  splendor  all  angels  above, 

1  would  join  with  the  singers  that  raise  up  the  lowly, 
And  praise  Thee  in  deeds  that  are  Christlike  in  love. 

Let  my  words  be  as  showers  that  fall  on  the  highlands, 

Begotten  in  shadows,  expiring  in  light, 
While  Thine  are  the  billows  that  sing  to  life's  islands 

In  numbers  unbroken,  by  noonday    id  night. 

At  the  time  when  the  cloud  of  civil  war  was  looming  up  btg 
and  dark  along  our  political  horizon,  and  the  passions  and 
.a  great  nation  were  rendering  life  oppressive  and 
terrible  for  sensitive  natures,  the  young  poet 
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was  summoned  to  the  deathbed  of  his  mother.  While  listen- 
ing to  her  loving  admonitions  there  came  to  him  the  words  of 
his  most  beautiful  lyric,  ^^Leona."  This  poem  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Home  Joumaly  then  under  the  able  editorial 
management  of  N.  P.  Willis  and  Qeorge  Morris,  and  was  more 
widely  copied  than  any  other  poem  published  by  that  periodi- 
cal. The  following  stanzas  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of 
the  verses,  which,  though  sad  with  the  sorrow  of  parting,  were 
rendered  sweet  by  the  presence  of  a  faith  which  lights  man's 
pathway  in  its  darkest  hours: 

Leona,  the  hour  draws  nigh — 

The  hour  we've  awaited  so  long, 
For  the  angel  to  open  a  door  through  the  tikj, 
That  my  spirit  may  break  through  its  spirit  and  tiy 

Its  Yoice  in  an  infinite  song. 

Just  now,  as  the  slumbers  of  night 

Game  o'er  me  with  peace-giving  breath. 

The  curtain,  half  lifted,  revealed  to  my  sight 

Those  windows  which  look  on  the  kingdom  of  light 

That  borders  the  River  of  Death. 

•  ••••• 

We  have  loved  from  the  cold  world  apart, 
And  your  trust  was  too  generous  and  true 

For  their  hate  to  overthrow;  when  the  slanderer's  dart 

Was  rankling  deep  in  my  desolate  heart, 
I  was  dearer  than  ever  to  you. 

I  thank  the  Great  Father  for  this. 

That  our  love  is  not  lavished  in  vain ; 
£ach  germ  in  the  future  will  blossom  to  bliss, 
And  the  forms  that  we  love,  and  the  lips  that  we  kiss. 

Never  shrink  at  the  shadow  of  pain. 

By  the  light  of  this  faith  am  I  taught 

That  death  is  but  action  begun ; 
In  the  strength  of  this  hope  I  have  struggled  and  fought 
With  the  legions  of  wrong,  till  my  armor  has  caught 

The  gleam  of  Eternity's  sun. 

Leona,  look  forth  and  behold: 

From  headland,  from  hillside,  and  deep. 
The  day  king  surrenders  his  banners  of  gold ; 
The  twilight  advances  through  woodland  and  wold. 

And  the  dews  are  beginning  to  weep. 

The  moon's  silver  hair  lies  uncurled, 
Down  the  broad-breasted  mountains  away; 
^  sunset's  red  glories  again  shall  be  furled 
On  the  walls  of  the  west,  o'er  the  plains  of  the  world, 
I  shall  rise  in  a  limitless  day. 
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Oh,  come  not  in  tears  to  my  tomb, 

Nor  plant  with  frail  flowers  the  sod; 
There  is  rest  among  roses  too  sweet  for  its  gloom, 
And  life  where  the  lilies  eternally  bloom, 

In  the  balm-breathing  gardens  of  God. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  work  of  his  first  period 
His  mother  died^  and  his  deepest  emotions  were  moved  as  they 
had  never  been  stirred  before,  while  all  around  him  the  cause 
of  the  union  of  the  States  and  the  issue  of  slavery  were  being 
discussed.  life  at  this  time  appeared  more  stem  than  hereto- 
fore. He  felt  as  he  had  never  felt  the  personal  responsibility 
which  devolved  upon  him.  Great  issues  involving  the  happi- 
ness of  millions  were  up  for  settlement.  He  was  no  longer 
justified  in  remaining  the  "idle  singer  of  an  empty  day/' 
Nay  more;  even  poems  which  at  certain  times  would  have  been 
appropriate  must  now  give  place  to  the  great  cause  which  he 
felt  demanded  his  best  work. 

He  composed  songs  which  he  set  to  music  and  sang  to  vast 
multitudes  in  Northern  towns.  His  "Freedom's  Battle 
Hymn"  was  second  only  in  popularity  to  Mrs.  Julia  Wanl 
Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  In  the  interest  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  and  the  Soldier's  Aid  Society  he 
visited  city  after  city  electrifying  the  people  as  stirring  song 
and  music  only  can  arouse  and  enthuse  the  awakened  imagina- 
tion. He  became  a  very  real  factor  in  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and  his  war  poems  ceased  to  be  on  the  lips  of  the  multitude 
only  after  the  flags  were  furled. 

The  story  of  one  of  his  poems  composed  at  this  period  has 
a  melancholy  interest,  in  that  it  was  prophetic.  Among  those 
who  had  learned  to  love  the  poet  of  the  people  was  a  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Minton,  whose  lover  had  gone  to  the 
front.  Mr.  Clark  was  greatly  drawn  to  this  young  girl,  whose 
wistful  eyes  told  of  the  ever-present  fear  which  was  making 
her  days  one  long  period  of  indescribable  suspense.  One 
night,  long  after  the  poet  had  left  the  home  of  the  Mintons, 
when  travelling  by  rail,  he  was  roused  from  a  reverie  by  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impulse  to  write  some  verses.  He 
obeyed  the  impulse,  scratching  his  poem  under  the  faint  light 
of  lamps  turned  low  and  with  the  motion  of  the  train  render- 
ing his  writing  almost  illegible.    The  verses  came  to  the  poet 
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akmoet  v^t,\ioTXt.  iriLOiital  volition,  and  after  their  completion  he 

^as  tttarlle A  \>y  >vliat  he  had  written,  for  the  lines  were  in  the 

natrore  of   a.  xoeasage  from  the  soldier  lover  to  his  betrothed. 

Hft  'waa  repxesexxted  as  dying  on  the  battlefield,  where  he  had 

been  Bhot,.      A.  year  later  the  young  soldier  was  shot  fatally  on 

tke  field. 

Tlie  ^war  closed,  but  the  poet  had  come  to  understand  that 
tke  liuixiaxi.  caravan  could  not  rest;  that  civilization  must  ad- 
vance or  retrograde.  A  higher  vantage-ground  revealed  nobler 
heiglita  to  l>e  attained  which  had  not  been  visible  on  the  lower 
exnineTice.      He  refused  to  rest  on  the  greensward  by  the  way- 
dde  or  to  l>ecome  a  dreamer.    For  him  new  occasions  taught 
ne^w  dxities.     He  beheld  the  misery  of  the  millions  who  to  him 
were  brothers  and  sisters.    He  felt  that  God  had  given  to  him 
a  voice  ivith  which  to  speak  for  the  voiceless  and  burdened 
ones.      He  became  the  prophet,  champion,  and  friend  of  the 
toilers,  throwing  into  their  cause  the  same  poetic  fervor  that 
had  inspired  Gerald  Massey  and  Charles  Mackay  during  the 
Com    law  agitation,  and  William  Morris  in  behalf  of  the 
burdened  wage-earners  during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
Throughout  the  past  two  decades  Mr.  Clark  has  written  more 
really  excellent  poems  of  progress  and  songs  of  the  people  than 
anv   other  poet  in  America  since  the  war  of  the  rebellion.* 
The  following  stanzas  entitled  **  Freedom's  Reveille"  are  a  fair 
example  of  Mr.  Clark's  poems  of  the  present: 

The  time  has  passed  for  idle  rest: 

Columbia,  from  your  slumber  rise! 
Replace  the  shield  upon  your  breast. 

And  cast  the  veil  from  off  your  eyet, 
And  view  your  torn  and  stricken  fold. 

By  prowling  wolves  made  desolate. 
Tour  honor  sold  for  alien  gold 

By  traitors  in  your  Halls  of  State. 

Our  mothers  wring  their  fettered  hands; 

Our  sires  fall  fainting  by  the  way; 
The  lion  robs  them  of  their  lands. 

The  eagle  guards  them  to  betray ; 
Shall  they  who  kill  through  craft  and  greed 

Receive  a  brand  less  black  than  Cain's? 
Bhall  paid  procurers  of  the  deed 

Still  revel  in  their  Judas  gains? 


•The  beti  of  these  poema  were  written  expreisly  for  The  arena,  nnd  appeared 
tfve  to  ttxoe  io  tiut  magnztne. 
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O  daughter  of  that  matchless  sire. 

Whose  valor  made  your  name  sublime, 
Whose  spirit,  like  a  living  fire. 

Lights  up  the  battlements  of  Time, — 
The  world's  sad  heart,  with  pleading  moan, 

Breaks  at  your  feet — as  breaks  the  main 
In  ceaseless  prayer  from  zone  to  zone — 

And  shall  it  plead  and  break  in  vain? 

Fling  off  that  golden  garb  of  lace 

That  knaves  nave  epun  to  mask  your  form, 
And  let  the  lightning  from  your  face 

Gleam  out  upon  the  gathering  stotm — 
That  awful  face  whose  silent  look 

Swept  o'er  the  ancient  thrones  of  kings, 
And  like  the  bolts  of  Sinai  shook 

The  base  of  old  established  things. 

The  promise  of  an  age  to  be 

Has  touched  with  gold  the  mountain  mist. 
Its  white  fleets  plough  the  morning  sea, 

Its  flags  the  morning  star  has  kissed. 
But  still  the  martyred  ones  of  yore — 

By  tyrants  to  the  scaffold  led — 
Transfigured  now,  forevermore 

Gaze  backward  from  the  ages  dead, 

And  ask:  "How  long,  O  Lord!  how  long 

Shall  creeds  conceal  God's  human  side. 
And  Christ  the  God  be  crowned  in  song 

While  Christ  the  man  is  crucified? 
How  long  shall  Mammon's  tongue  of  fraud 

At  Freedom's  prophets  wag  in  sport, 
While  chartered  murder  stalks  abroad, 

Approved  by  Senate,  Church,  and  Court?" 

The  strife  shall  not  forever  last 

Twixt  cunning  wrong  and  passive  truth — 
The  blighting  demon  of  the  Past, 

Chained  to  the  beauteous  form  of  Youth; 
The  Truth  shall  rise,  its  bonds  shall  break, 

Its  day  with  cloudless  glory  bum. 
The  Right  with  Might  from  slumber  wake, 

And  the  dead  wrong  to  dust  return. 

The  long  night  wanes;  the  stars  wax  dim; 

The  young  day  looks  through  bars  of  blood; 
The  air  throbs  with  the  breath  of  Him 

Whose  pulse  was  in  the  Red-Sea  flood; 
And  flanked  by  mountains,  right  and  left. 

The  People  stand — a  doubting  horde; 
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Before  them  heave  the  tides  undef t, 
Behind  them  flaahes  Pharaoh's  sword. 

But  lo!  the  living  God  controls, 

And  marks  the  bounds  of  slavery's  night. 
And  speaks  through  all  the  dauntless  souls 

That  live  or  perish  for  the  right; 
His  face  shall  light  the  People  still. 

His  Hand  shall  cut  the  s^  in  twain, 
And  sky  and  wave  and  mountain  thrill 

To  Miriam's  triumphant  strain. 

is  another.  It  is  the  stem  voice  of  the  prophet>  the 
voice  of  XHvine  Justice  warning  a  slothful  and  self-absorbed 
civili^^^i^^*  even  as  the  Galilean  warned  Dives  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago: 

I  have  come,  and  the  world  shall  be  shaken 

Like  a  reed  at  the  touch  of  my  rod. 
And  the  kingdoms  of  Time  shall  awaken 

To  the  voice  and  the  summons  of  God; 
Ko  more  through  the  din  of  the  ages 

Shall  warnings  and  chidings  divine. 
From  the  lips  of  my  prophets  and  sages. 

Be  trampled  like  pearls  before  swine. 

Te  have  stolen  my  lands  and  my  cattle; 

Te  have  kept  back  from  labor  its  meed; 
Te  have  challenged  the  outcasts  to  battle, 

When  they  plead  at  your  feet  in  their  need; 
And  when  clamors  of  hunger  grew  louder. 

And  the  multitudes  prayed  to  be  fed, 
Ye  have  answered  with  prisons  or  powder 

The  cries  of  your  brothers  for  bread. 

I  turn  from  your  altars  and  arches. 

And  the  mocking  of  steeples  and  domes. 
To  join  in  the  long,  weary  marches 

Of  the  ones  ye  have  robbed  of  their  homes; 
I  share  in  the  sorrows  and  crosses 

Of  the  naked,  the  hungry,  and  cold. 
And  dearer  to  me  are  their  losses 

Than  your  gains  and  your  idols  of  gold. 

I  will  wither  the  might  of  the  spoiler; 

I  will  laugh  at  your  dungeons  and  locks; 
The  tyrant  shall  yield  to  the  toiler. 

And  your  judges  eat  grass  like  the  ox; 
^or  the  prayers  of  the  poor  have  ascended 

To  be  written  in  lightnings  on  high, 
-^d  the  wails  of  your  captives  have  blended 

With  the  bolts  that  must  leap  from  the  sky. 
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The  thrones  of  your  kings  shall  be  shattered. 

And  the  prisoner  and  serf  shall  go  free; 
I  will  harvest  from  seed  that  I  scattered 

On  the  borders  of  blue  Qalilee; 
For  I  come  not  alone  and  a  stranger — 

Lo!  my  reapers  shall  sing  through  the  night 
Till  the  star  that  stood  over  the  manger 

Shall  cover  the  world  with  its  light. 

He  felt  the  struggles  and  hardships  of  the  poor  as  keenly  as 
those  who  suffered  most,  and  he  viewed  with  profound  sorrow 
millions  of  people  being  systematically,  year  by  year,  robbed 
of  all  they  make  above  a  scanty  living  by  railroad  corporations^ 
usurers,  and  others  who  through  special  privileges  are  enabled 
to  keep  the  breadwinners  in  a  position  of  dependence,  and 
thereby  swell  the  inflated  wealth  of  the  few  who  are  al:«ady 
immensely  rich.  The  sadness  he  experienced  at  this  carnival 
of  law-sanctioned  criiiie,  this  perpetual  tragedy  of  the  common 
life,  was  expressed  in  these  lines: 

I  cannot  join  the  old-time  friends 

In  their  merry  games  and  sports 
While  the  pleading  wail  of  the  poor  ascends 

To  the  Judge  of  the  upper  courts; 
And  I  cannot  sing  the  glad,  free  songs 

That  the  world  around  me  sings, 
While  my  fellows  move  in  cringing  throngs 

At  the  beck  of  the  gilded  kings. 

The  scales  hang  low  from  the  open  skies — 

That  have  weighed  them,  one  and  all — 
And  the  fiery  letters  gleam  and  rise 

O'er  the  feast  in  the  palace  hall. 
But  my  lighter  lays  shall  slumber  on 

The  boughs  of  the  willow  tree 
Till  the  king  is  slain  in  Babylon, 

And  the  captive  hosts  go  free. 

Here  is  a  noble  creation  of  Mr.  Clark's  maturer  years,  a 
recognition  of  the  mother  principle  in  life,  something  which 
I  think  no  poet  has  before  touched  upon: 

I  am  mother  of  Life  and  companion  of  God, 
I  move  in  each  mote  from  the  suns  to  the  sod, 
I  brood  in  all  darkness,  I  gleam  in  all  light, 
I  fathom  all  depth  and  I  crown  every  height; 
Within  me  the  globes  of  the  universe  roll, 
And  through  me  all  matter  takes  impress  and  souL 
Without  me  all  forms  into  chaos  would  fall, 
I  was  under,  within,  and  around,  over  all. 
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Ere  the  stars  of  the  morning  in  harmony  sung, 

Or  the  systems  and  suns  from  their  grand  arches  8>vung. 

I  loved  yoUy  O  Earth,  in  those  cycles  profound, 
When  darkness  unbroken  encircled  you  round, 
And  the  fruit  of  creation,  the  race  of  mankind. 
Was  only  a  dream  in  the  Infinite  Mind; 
I  nursed  you,  O  Earth,  ere  your  oceans  were  bom, 
Or  your  mountains  rejoiced  in  the  gladness  of  mom, 
When  naked  and  helpless  you  came  from  the  womb. 
Ere  the  seasons  had  decked  you  with  verdure  and  bloom, 
And  all  that  appeared  of  your  form  or  your  face. 
Was  a  bare,  lurid  ball  in  the  vast  wilds  of  space. 

When  your  bosom  was  shaken  and  rent  with  alarms, 

I  calmed  and  caressed  you  to  sleep  in  my  arms, 

I  sang  o'er  your  pillow  the  song  of  the  spheres 

Till  the  hum  of  its  melody  softened  your  fears, 

And  the  hot  flames  of  passion  burned  low  in  your  breast 

As  you  lay  on  my  heart  like  a  maiden  at  rest; 

When  fevered,  I  cooled  you  with  mist  and  with  shower. 

And  kissed  you  with  cloudlets  and  rainbow  and  flower 

Till  you  woke  in  the  heavens  arrayed  like  a  queen. 

In  garments  of  purple,  of  gold,  and  of  green. 

From  fabrics  of  glory  my  flngers  had  spun 

For  the  mother  of  nations  and  bride  of  the  sun. 

There  was  love  in  your  &ce,  and  your  bosom  rose  fair, 
And  the  scent  of  your  lilies  made  fragrant  the  air. 
And  your  blush  in  the  glance  of  your  lover  was  rare 
As  you  waltzed  in  the  light  of  his  warm  yellow  hair 
Or  lay  in  the  haze  of  his  tropical  noons. 
Or  slept  'neath  the  gaze  of  the  passionless  moons; 
And  I  stretched  out  my  arms  from  the  awful  unknown 
Whose  channels  are  swept  by  my  rivers  alone. 
And  held  you  secure  in  your  young  mother-days 
And  sang  to  your  offspring  their  lullaby  lays, 
While  races  and  nations  came  forth  from  your  breast, 
lived,  struggled,  and  died,  and  returned  there  to  rest. 

All  creatures  conceived  at  the  Fountain  of  Cause 
Are  bom  of  my  travail,  controlled  by  my  laws; 
I  throb  in  their  veins  and  I  breathe  in  their  breathy 
Combine  them  for  effort,  disperse  them  in  death; 
No  form  is  too  great  or  minute  for  my  care, 
No  place  so  remote  but  my  presence  is  there. 
I  bend  in  the  grasses  that  whisper  of  spring, 
I  lean  o'er  the  spaces  to  hear  the  stars  sing, 
I  laugh  with  the  infant,  I  roar  with  the  sea, 
I  roll  in  the  thunder,  I  hum  with  the  bee ; 
From  the  centre  of  suns  to  the  flowers  of  the  sod 
I  am  shuttle  and  loom  in  the  purpose  of  God, 
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The  ladder  of  action  all  spirit  miut  climb 

To  the  clear  heights  of  Love  from  the  lowlands  of  Time. 

Tis  mine  to  protect  you,  fair  bride  of  the  sun, 

Till  the  task  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  is  done; 

Till  the  roses  that  crown  you  shall  wither  away. 

And  the  bloom  on  your  beautiful  cheek  shall  decay : 

Till  the  soft  golden  locks  on  your  lover  turn  gray 

And  palsy  shall  &11  on  the  pulses  of  Day; 

Till  you  cease  to  give  birth  to  the  children  of  men, 

And  your  forms  are  absorbed  in  my  currents  again; 

But  your  sons  and  your  daughters,  unconquered  by  strife. 

Shall  rise  on  my  pinions  and  bathe  in  my  life. 

While  the  fierce  glowing  splendor  of  suns  cease  to  bum, 

And  bright  constellations  to  vapor  return. 

And  new  ones  that  rise  from  the  graves  of  the  old, 

Shine,  faAe,  and  dissolve  like  a  tale  that  is  told. 

The  closing  years  of  the  life  of  our  people's  poet  were 
crowded  with  work.  His  pen  and  voice  were  ever  busy.  The 
great  cause  in  which  he  was  serving  engrossed  his  thought. 
His  remaining  days  were  few^  but  the  work  to  be  done  was 
great.  Hence  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  men,  even  the  most 
Valiant  souls,  sink  by  the  wayside  to  rest,  he  pressed  forward 
to  the  front,  sending  forth  message  after  message  of  cheer  for 
the  burdened  ones,  while  with  the  courage  of  an  old-time 
prophet  he  cried  out  against  oppression  and  injustice.  In  the 
midst  of  his  splendid  work  he  was  stricken  down.  That  was 
last  spring,  and  though  his  life  was  often  despaired  of  he  lin- 
gered until  the  seventeenth  of  September,  when  his  serene 
soul  passed  onward. 

Before  his  death  he  received  many  bright  visions  of  his 
loved  ones  who  had  preceded  him,  and  who  were  waiting  to 
welcome  him  into  the  morning  land;  and  at  times  the  veil  was 
lifted  and  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  beauty  of  the  home  of 
the  soul  about  which  he  had  so  beautifully  sung. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Clark,  like  his  work,  was  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  knew  him.  He  loved  the  world.  He  was  one  of  those 
deeply  spiritual  natures  whose  very  companionship  was  enno- 
bling. His  life  was  pure,  temperate,  earnest,  and  sincere.  He 
was  one  of  nature's  noblemen — a  prophet,  a  poet,  a  man.  A 
high-bom  soul  has  passed  to  its  royal  heritage.  The  following 
tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Miller,  the  author  of 
"Consolation"  and  other  poems,  and  his  life-long  friend: 
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No  more  the  hillB  and  fieldf  he  loved 
With  him  shall  smile^  with  him  be  sad; 

No  more  the  friends  with  whom  he  moved 
Shall  smile  to  greet  him  and  be  glad. 

We,  who  live  on  beneath  the  skies, 

Must  wait  and  walk  without  him  ttow« 
Nor  see,  above  his  manly  eyes, 

€k)d's  signet  on  his  royal  brow. 

"They  do  not  need  him  there,"  we  say. 

Who  feel  his  worth  since  he  is  gone, 
'*Kor  heaven  is  made  of  such  as  he, 

While  here  and  there  the  earth  has  one." 

But  in  the  realms  beyond  the  sun 

His  peere  desired  him  face  to  fttce. 
And  prayed  that,  if  his  work  were  done. 

He  might  be  with  them  in  his  place. 

So,  bound  with  u^,  he  wrought  until 

The  Angel  freed  the  fettered  limb; 
The  heavens  had  some  high  place  to  fill 

With  long-tried  Truths  and  sent  for  him. 

Softly  his  breath  went  as  the  sigh 
Of  south  winds  from  some  Isle  of  Rest; 

Calmly  he  died,  as  stare  that  die. 
Behind  the  gray  hills  in  the  west 

Like  some  great  ship  through  life  he  bore, 

Conveying  love  and  human  weal. 
While  every  bark  along  the  shore 

Felt  the  wide  impulse  of  his  keel. 

Brave  heart,  high  mind,  and  noble  soul, 

Farewell!    until  we  come  to  thee! 
Rich  was  thy  journey  to  the  goal. 

And  great  thy  bliss  and  state  shall  be! 


QUESTIONINGS  FROM  THE  PEWS. 


BY   BENJAMIN   F.    BURNHAM. 


I. 

ON  the  rear  edge  of  one  of  the  throngs  in  a  recent  series 
of  revivalist  meetings  in  Boston  stood  a  foreigner  with 
an  expression  of  perplexity.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
rapid  speaker's  discourse,  he  asked  me: 

"What  means  one  word  exclaimed  so  often  to  mine  ear 
seeming  *  donchenozat '  ? " 

On  being  answered  that  it  was  the  interrogatory  phrase, 
"Don't  you  know  that?"  he  replied: 

"Ah!  I  see;  eet  ees  a  mere  transitional  expedient  in  extem- 
porization. But  one  eez  tempteu  to  answer  back:  ^Mistare 
Preacher,  do  you  not  yourself  know  zat  you  are  ignoring  a 
great  many  facts  of  science  and  history?" 

I  responded  that  this  was  precisely  my  own  besetting  im- 
pulse. 

For  instance,  to  question  back:  Dontyunothat  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  and  all  the  honest  scholarly  divines,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  now  concede  and  aver  that  the  Bible  is  to  be 
studied  as  any  other  literature, — as  any  other  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous writings  made  by  various  authors  in  different  ages 
of  the  world,  and  that  these  same  divines  aver  that  inerrancy 
is  not  properly  predicable  thereof?*  Dontyuno  of  "orthodox" 
Dr.  Herrick's  recent  well-published  utterance  ?t 

Everywhere  the  cart  was  before  the  horse.  .  .  .  ''The  Bible  is  an 
inspired  book;  therefore  it  must  be  accepted  and  believed  from  end  to 
end"  Not  so.  But  the  Bible  is  crowded  with  truth  that  finds  man  in 
the  deepest  recesses  of  his  nature,  that  satisfies  his  reason,  and  confirms 


•See  artlole*  "The  Sdiptnre-Brrancy  Confliot,"  In  The  Arkna  for  April,  1807, 
p.  776. 

t "  MemorabUlA  of  Twenty-Five  Yean.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Mt  Temon 
Ohnroh,  Boston,  upon  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anntveraary  of  hin  Settlement,  by  8.  B. 
Herrlok,  D.  D.,  April  li,  1896,  with  oome  Aocoont  of  the  Celebration,"  p.  96. 
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^eonaclence,  aAi.d.  Bpeaks  to  his  despair,  and  makes  him  like  God  if  he 
inH  )ieed  it ;  tliereiore  it  has  been  given  by  inspiration  from  God. 

"Now  ii  a.  max&'a  position  is  changed  in  relation  to  a  single  great  funda- 

mentsl  religiotift   l>elief,  the  change  inevitably  affects  the  parallax  and 

pTQi]^TtioiiB  of   all   his  beliefs.    To  use  a  tamiliar  figure,  it  is  like  the 

change    from    tlie    XMx>lemaic  to  the  Copemican   system  of    astronomy, 

wMch  affected  tlie   whole  conception  of  the  universe.     And  so  while  an 

entire  new  circle  of  natural  and  physical  sciences  has  been  coming  in  to 

displace  the  old,  there  has  been  coming  in  also,  and  for  the  same  reason, 

a  new  circle  of  philosophical  and  moral    and  theological  sciences.     The 

movemeiit  has  been  inevitable  and  resistless. 

Dontyunothat    Dr.    Andrew    D.    White    (ex-president   of 
Cornell  University,  now  again  ambassador  to  Germany),  in 
liifl  "History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in 
Christendom,"  has  shown  that,  from  the  Assyrian  reseai'ches 
as  well  as  from  other  sources,  it  has  come  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  most  eminent  scholars  at  the  leading  seats  of  Christian 
learning  that  the  accounts  of  creation  with  which  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  all  scientific  discoveries  have  had  to  be 
**reconciled" — ^the  accounts  which  blocked  the  way  of  Coper- 
nicus, Galileo,  Newton,  and  Laplace — were  simply  transcribed 
or  evolved  from  a  mass  of  myths  and  legends  largely  derived 
by  the  Hebrews  from  their  ancient  relations  with  Chaldea, 
rewrought  in  a  monotheistic  sense,  imperfectly  welded  to- 
gether, and  then  thrown  into  poetic  form  in  the  sacred  books 
which  we  have  inherited?    Dontyunothat,  as  to  creation  and 
evolution,  Darwin's  theory'  of  natural  selection  is  now  adopted 
by  leading  universities  (including  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington),  and  conceded  in  sermons  of  high  ecclesiastics  in 
England,  and  in  Professor  Drummond's  Chautauqua  lectures 
in  1893? 

Dontyunothat  St.  Augustine  antagonized  scripture  to  the 
theory  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  (finally  established  by 
Magellan's  circumnavigation  in  1519-1522),  that  the  hier- 
archy gained  an  ephemeral  victory  over  Galileo,  but  that  after 
a  weary  struggle  the  heliocentric  theory  triumphed  over  the 
geocentric?  The  battle  between  geology  and  theology,  the 
clamor  against  Buckner  and  Lyell,  Gladstone's  scheme  of 
compromise  and  its  demolition  by  Huxley,  and  the  final  con- 
ceaeioh  led  by  Dean  Stanley^ — dontyunothat? 

One  speculatea  curiously  as  to  how  far  the  assertive,  powtive 
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style  of  the  evangelist  will  be  modilied  when  he  shall  have  read 
Dr.  White's  chapter  on  prehistoric  archaeology,  and  studied  the 
dogma  of  the  fall  of  man  in  the  light  of  anthropology,  eth- 
nology, and  history.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  over- 
throw of  Archbishop  Usher's  chronology  by  discoveries  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria?  Has  he  viewed  in  the  light  of  meteorol- 
ogy the  dogma  of  "the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air"  stirring 
up  storms?  Does  he  recognize  the  triumph  of  chemistry'  and 
physics  over  the  dogmas  of  magic,  diabolical  agency,  and  pious 
charms?  Has  he  not  studied  the  history  of  the  opposition  to 
vaccination  and  anaesthetics,  and  observed  the  progress  of  med- 
ical discoveries,  gradually  taking  from  theology  what  was 
formerly  its  strongest  province,  and  sweeping  away  that  belief 
in  miracles  which  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  was  the 
stumbling-block  in  the  pathway  of  medicine,  and  in  so  doing 
clearing  higher  paths,  not  only  for  science,  but  for  religion? 

How  will  it  modify  his  utterances  concerning  Providence 
answering  prayer  (as  though  the  benefit  of  prayer  were  objec- 
tive and  not  wholly  subjective)  for  him  to  read  Dr.  White's 
chapter,  "From  Fetich  to  Hygiene,"  relating  the  history  of 
the  triumph  of  sanitary  science  over  the  old  theological  view 
of  epidemics,  witchcraft,  and  exorcism?  Will  he  not  justify 
the  amendment  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  refusal 
of  Lord  Palmerston  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  Scotch  clergy 
to  appoint  a  fast-day  to  ward  off  the  cholera,  and  the  answer 
of  a  Philadelphia  divine  in  1893  to  the  bishop's  call  for  special 
prayer  for  the  like  object,  that  "while  the  streets  remained 
filthy  such  supplication  would  be  blasphemous"? 

In  perusing  Dr.  White's  chapter  entitled  "From  Diabolism 
to  Hysteria,"  will  his  glad  smile  on  observing  that  "the 
thoughtful  physician  and  the  devoted  clergyman  are  now  con- 
stantly seen  working  together,"  change  to  a  frown  on  reading 
further  that  "it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Satan,  having 
been  cast  out  of  the  insane  asylimis,  will  ere  long  disappear 
from  monasteries  and  camp-meetings,  even  in  the  most  unen- 
ligktened  r^ons  of  Christendom?"    Which  horn  of  Huxley's 

be  take  concerning  the  legend  of  the  transfer  of 

"  ialo  swine,  causing  them  to  plunge  down  the 

i»— tbai  JasQs  believed  in  demoniacal  poiseB* 
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aion,  or  that  the  redactors  are  unreliable?*  Will  he  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  scientific  view  of  the  Dead-Sea  legends,  the 
origin  of  the  legend  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and,  in  the  light 
of  comparative  philology,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  old 
theories  regarding  the  origin  of  speech  and  writing? 

Has  he  ever  read  Kousseau's  ^'Emilius;  or  a  Treatise  of 
Education"  ?f  K  so,  which  horn  of  the  Savoyard  vicar's 
dilemma  does  he  accept?  Conceding  to  be  wholly  inadvertent 
his  rather  proletarian  representation,  ^^ Agnostics  '11  tell  ye," 
etc,  what  will  he  reply  to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ward's  answer: 

Men  like  Hamack  and  Haiurath  have  no  quarrel  with  Christian  teeti- 
mony;  they  have  merely  learnt  not  to  aik  of  it  more  than  it  can  give. 
They  have  come  to  recognize  that  it  was  conditioned  by  certain  neces- 
sities of  culture,  certain  laws  of  thought,  that  in  a  time  which  had  no 
oonoeption  of  history  or  of  accurate  historical  reporting  in  our  sense, — a 
time  which  produced  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  Alexandria,  the 
Rabbinical  interpretations  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels,  the  historical 
method  of  Josephus,  the  superstitions  of  Justin  and  Papias,  the  childish 
criticism  and  information  of  Irenseus,  and  the  mass  of  pseudepigraphic 
literatare  meeting  us  at  every  turn  before,  in,  and  after  the  New  Testa- 
menty — ^it  is  useless  to  expect  to  find  a  history  which  is  not  largely  legend, 
a  tradition  which  is  not  laigely  delusion  ?{ 

Will  he  refrain  from  applying  any  ad-captandum  epithet 

against  her  or  against  her  ^^ critical  historian"  who  finds  the 

result  *H;he  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,"  when  they  "see 
the  passion  of  the  Messianic  hope,  or  the  Parsee  conceptions 

of  an  unseen  world  which  the  course  of  history  had  grafted  on 
Judaism,  or  the  Hellenistic  speculations  with  which  the  Jew- 
ish dispersion  was  everywhere  penetrated,  or  the  mere  natural 
love  of  marvel  which  every  populace  possesses,  more  especially 
an  Eastern  populace," — ^when  they  watch  these  forces  "either 
shaping  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  or  dictating  the  forms  of 
belief  and  l^end  and  dogma  in  which  his  followers  cast  the 
love  and  loyalty  roused  by  a  great  personality"  ? 

Our  preacher's  well-meant  comments  on  certain  social  evils 
are  a  pretty  fair  delineation  of  what  Hardy,  in  a  preface  to  one 
of  his  novels,  calls  "the  fret  and  fever,  delirium  and  disaster 
that  may  press  in  the  wake  of  the  strongest  passion  known  to 
humanity."     But  the  prescribed  remedies  therefor,  diversi- 

'See**  BliHiers  B1«ewtaere,"  p.  197. 

tSee  tranalatioD,  Bottoo  Pablte  Libnry,  Appendix  to  4406.97,  p.Vn. 

XSe0  "Migm^nJBiMwMen,"  Appendix,  p.  Itt. 
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fied  with  scripture  quotations^  tempt  us  into  a  train  of  philoso- 
phizing he  may  not  relish. 

Education  forms  the  common  mind.  Proletarian  education 
makes  the  proletarian  mind.  Many  an  advocate  of  the  paro- 
chial and  of  the  Sunday  school  has  naively  confessed  that 
"as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is" — ^twisted.  The  disposition 
to  study  strictly  and  the  capacity  to  reason  impartially  are 
conceded  by  all  candid  observers  of  our  day  to  be  more  ham- 
pered than  helped  by  childhood  prejudices  instilled  by  theo- 
logical demagogues.  The  Protestant  sees  this  in  certain  Cath- 
olics in  history;  the  Catholic  sees  it  in  certain  Protestants. 
The  free-thinidng  Bums  thereupon  sings  out: 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  ub 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us. 

As  with  the  old  partisan  politician  who  clings  to  the  quad- 
rennial platform,  no  matter  what  ridiculous  accidents  time 
may  have  brought  to  the  planking,  this  type  of  "inclined" 
mind  in  the  theologian  grows  more  in  evidence  with  advancing 
age  and  its  characteristic  self-absorption,  self-pity,  and  testy 
impatience  with  any  frisky  inattention  and  lack  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  world  around.  Good  old  patriot 
Hosea,  in  his  retrospection,  perceives  a  parallel  between  his 
own  career  and  the  fate  of  his  country;  but  while  with  Polo- 
nius  keenness  tracing  the  trend  of  the  public  entanglement,  he 
with  Polonius  weakness  shoulders  upon  his  Jahveh  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  unf ortimate  marriage.  Sweet  old  philanthropic 
John  retires  to  Patmos,  pores  over  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  in 
poetic  rhapsody  arranges  into  gemmed  mosaic  the  precious  as- 
sociations of  "twelve"  and  "seven;"  but  alas  for  the  "scarlet" 
fuel  he  furnished  the  Millerites  et  id  omne  genus! 

It  is  cheering  to  turn  to  a  bright  side  of  the  picture.  The 
evangelist  preacher  is  not  so  literalistic  as  a  momentary  lis- 
tener might  fancy.  He  occasionally  remarks:  "We  haven't 
the  whole  story;  Jesus  probably  explained  the  matter  more 
fully;"  or:  "I  can  imagine  one  of  the  bystanders  exclaimed, 
*Why,  hoVs  this?' "  This  is  a  concession  of  our  right  to 
reason  upon  the  composition  of  the  sacred  books,  to  apply 
common  sense  in  interpreting  the  inadequately  reported  say- 
ings and  doings  of  our  blessed  Master. 
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II. 

Come  then  and  let  us  reason  together  concerning  ''evangel- 
istic'* prayer,  not  by  appeal  to  abstract  metaphysics  or  to  any 
Hebraistic  traditions  or  Buddhistic  dogmas  or  Protestant  or 
Papal  ipse  dixitSy  but  by  investigating  the  question  de  novo  in 
the  concrete,  by  keeping  our  eyes  open  upon  a  few  everyday 
occurrences.    Among  Christians  there  are  three  theories  con- 
cerning Christ's  precepts  as  to  prayer:    (1)  the  supplicational, 
which  looks  mainly  to  an  objective  benefit;  (2)  the  aspira- 
tional,  which  aims  chiefly  at  a  subjective  benefit ;  and  (3)  the 
intermediate,  which  takes  for  model  the  combination  of  the 
other  two  found  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  views  supplication 
as  only  a  vehicle  and  a  social  aid  to  aspiration  in  the  culture 
of  Christian  character. 

(1)  The  supplicational  view  is  that  of  all  nations  in  their 
primitive  condition.  The  Jews  prayed  seven  times  a  day.  In 
all  Mohammedan  countries,  all  men  pray  at  fixed  hours.  The 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Parsees  are  one  long 
liturgy  of  supplication.  In  Buddhist  countries,  the  people 
assemble  in  the  streets  of  the  city  at  sunset  for  prayer.  The 
walls  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  are  covered  with  supplications  to 
Osiris  and  Amun.  In  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
their  general  in  command,  Xenophon,  before  each  day's 
march,  offered  public  prayer  to  the  gods  of  Olympus. 

But  among  enlightened  peoples  no  one  prays  that  the  sun 
may  stand  still  and  lengthen  his  day,  or  that  his  water  tank 
may  yield  pure  wine,  or  that  a  fish  purchased  may  hold  a  coin 
just  large  enough  to  pay  his  tax,  or  for  the  restoration  of  the 
dead.  But  the  movements  of  the  clouds  seem  so  irregular  that 
an  arbitrary  power  is  associated  with  them,  and  some  persons 
yet  pray  for  rain  or  sunshine.  But  these  become  fewer  and 
fewer  as  meteorology  is  more  and  more  developed  as  a  science. 
"That  which  a  man  soweth  he  shall  not  by  prayer  escape 
reaping."* 

A  writer  in  the  London  Telegraphy  commenting  on  the 
mistake  of  the  rector  at  Rhyl,  North  Wales,  in  opening  his 
prayer  book  at  the  "Prayer  for  Rain"  and  supplicating  "rain 
on  the  inheritance,"  when  the  Primate's  circular  had  invited 

•Moneure  X>.  Conway  in  •*  IdolB  and  IdeaU,**  p.  (& 
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prayers  for  fair  weather,  commends  the  simple  earnestness  of 
the  Orkney  minister,  who,  in  his  daily  admonishings  of  rough 
fishermen  youth,  had  unconsciously  acquired  a  petulantly  per- 
emptory style  of  address.  The  brevity  of  the  Orkney  summer 
precluding  the  raising  of  hardly  anything  except  oats  ("aits") 
and  barley,  the  elders  had  requested  him  to  pray  for  good 
harvest  weather.  He  complied  as  follows:  "Lord,  gie  us 
braw  weather  and  a  wee  bit  saugh  of  a  breeze  that  will  dree 
the  straw  and  will  nae  harm  the  heads;  but  if  ye  blaw  us  sic 
a  bletherin',  rivin',  tearin'  blast  as  we  hae  been  ha'in',  ye'll 
play  the  vera  mischief  wi'  the  aits,  and  fairly  spoil  a' ! " 

We  may  smile,  yet  we  can  but  sympathize  with  the  colored 
clergyman  from  whose  standpoint  the  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse seemed  at  fault  in  letting  the  wicked  oppressor  flourish 
in  luxury,  while  the  poor  oppressed  ones  could  have  none 
except  what  they  might  procure  by  stealth  from  chicken 
roosts,  etc.  So  when  after  the  assassination  of  President  Ian- 
coin  he  heard  that  Booth  was  hiding  in  his  neighborhood,  he 
prayed:  "Lord,  cotch  him  I  and  when  dou  hast  cotched  him, 
don't  be  so  mercifu'  as  you  are  too  apt  to  be — generally 
speakin'." 

Possibly  it  was  the  same  clergyman  who,  after  losing  his 
little  hoard  through  misplaced  confidence  in  the  directors 
of  the  Freedmen's  Savings  Bank,  was  distressed  with  the 
dilenmia  whether  to  seek  friends  among  the  Democrats,  or 
to  resort  to  the  New  Testament  Babylonish  remedy  of  purify- 
ing the  Republicans  by  fire.  He  prayed:  "O  Lord,  dou 
knowest  dese  'Publican  party  leaders — how  dey  done  bu'st  de 
Freedmen's  Savin's  Bank,  an'  how  dey  done  let  our  poo' 
bredren  in  de  Souf  be  'timidated  by  de  wicked  Democrats,  an' 
de  poo'  women  an'  chil'n  be  'bused  by  de  Ku-klux  an'  oder 
cruel  bushwhackin'  debbils  down  da.  0-o-oh  dese  backslidin' 
'Publicans!  Lord,  just  take  'em  up  in'  de  hollow  ob  dy 
grea-a-t,  go-o-orgifu'  ban',  an'  hold  'em  over  de  mouf  of  hell, 
an'  scorch  'em,  an'  scorch  'em,  an'  scorch  'eml  But  don'  let 
'em  drop  in!" 

Perhaps  this  was  the  same  colored  partisan  who,  in  the  fall 

ol  1896  prayed:  "O  Lord,  we  want  to  keep  politics  out  of 

Iirayer-meetin's;  but  we  can't  help  aakin'  dee  to  keep  a 
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lookout  for  dat  poo'  miser'blG  sinner,  Bryan,  who  we  hear 
is  comin'  into  dis  State  [Virginia]  han'  in  han'  wid  Satan. 
Don't  let  him  do  no  harm;  and  if  it  aint  askin'  too  much,  for- 
give de  sins  dat  he  is  commit'n  ebery  day.  But  be  shu'  to 
knock  de  stuffin'  out  ob  him  next  November." 

This  climax  of  knock-out  recalls  little  Johnnie's  suspension 
of  the  rules  when  he  knelt  with  his  younger  sister  at  the  bed- 
side, his  inverted  toes  peeping  from  under  his  night-gown, 
and  tempting  her  to  tickle  his  soles.  He  winced  an  instant, 
and  then  compromised  as  foUows:  ^Lord,  please  wait  a 
moment;  I've  got  to  stop  and  knock  the  stuffin'  out  of  Nellie." 
Let  us  hope  that  Johnnie's  blows  were  not  quite  so  effective  as 
those  from  the  fist  of  Peter  Cartwright  upon  the  rowdies  who 
disturbed  his  prayer  at  an  Illinois  camp-meeting,  or  as  those 
of  Judge  Kowntree,*  who  descended  from  the  bench,  knocked 
down  a  prisoner  that  was  attacking  the  sheriff,  resumed  his 
seat,  and  on  the  ground  of  ^'contempt  of  court,"  considerably 
increased  the  penalty. 

Some  supplicationists  openly  avow  that  their  theory  is  better 
supported  by  rhapsody  and  rhetoric  than  by  reason  and  logic. 
They  fondly  quote  pretty  sounding  aphorisms  like  that  of 
Tupper:  '^Prayer  is  the  slender  nerve  that  moves  the  muscles 
of  Omnipotence."  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  John  By* 
land,  an  English  Baptist  clergyman,  is  a  good  sample  of  their 
ultra-traditionalism  and  their  bombastic  style  of  advocacy: 

Prayer  has  divided  seas,  rolled  up  flowing  riven,  made  flintj  rocke 
gtuh  into  fountains,  quenched  flames  of  fire,  muzzled  lions,  disarmed 
▼ipers  and  poisons,  marshalled  the  stars  against  the  wicked,  stopped  the 
eourse  of  the  moon,  arrested  the  sun  in  its  rapid  race,  burst  open  iron 
gates,  recalled  souls  from  eternity,  conquered  the  strongest  devils,  eom- 
manded  l^ons  of  angels  down  from  heaven.  Prayer  has  bridled  and 
chained  the  raging  pas8i<ms  of  man,  and  roused  and  destroyed  vast 
armies  of  proud,  daring,  blustering  atheists.  Prayer  brought  one  bmui 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea»  and  carried  another  in  a  chariot  of  fire  to 


Preachers  of  this  kind  are  fond  of  drawing  inferences  from 
coincidences.  In  his  "Wonders  of  Prayer,"  H.  T.  Williams 
states  that  upon  the  death  of  a  cow  belonging  to  I^.  C.  H. 
fl^uigeon's  grandfather,  a  neighboring  missionary  society  sent 

•**LeAdlaf  InLswaBdOurloiulBOoint,''  p.aift. 
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the  loser  twenty  pounds  sterling.  Doubtless  our  colored 
brother  above  mentioned  considers  the  result  of  the  late  presi- 
dential election  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
Consumptives'  Home  founded  by  Dr.  Cullis  on  the  site  of 
Grove  Hall,  Boston,  is  supported  entirely  by  prayer.  On  the 
fact  that  it  has  its  contribution-boxes  in  scores  of  public  places, 
labelled  with  the  name  and  policy  of  the  institution,  John  W. 
Ohadwick  commented:  "When  a  people  are  wasted  by 
famine,  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  overhear  their  prayers  for 
succor;  it  is  sufficient  for  those  who  can  help  them  to  hear  of 
the  fact."* 

Concerning  the  supplicationists,  Mr.  Chadwick  very  for- 
cibly adds: 

One  shattered  train,  one  sinking  wreck,  offsets  all  the  imaginary  inter- 
ferences that  have  ever  been  recorded^  and  remands  them  at  once  and 
forever  to  the  province  of  coincidence  or  overhearing  or  exaggeration. 
Of  what  avail  the  baby-house  suggestion  that  God,  anticipating  human 
prayer,  left  certain  openings  in  the  network  of  his  laws  through  which 
he  can  reach  out  handfuls  of  benefits  and  immunities, — winds  out  of  some 
i£olian  cave,  or  showers  of  needed  rain,  and  quiet  of  the  sea  or  of  the 
heart?  Law  is  an  armor  so  compact  that  there  is  not  a  joint  which 
interfering  touch  can  penetrate.  ...  To  pray  for  so  much  interfer- 
ence as  would  quell  one  coming  storm,  or  squeeze  one  raindrop  out  of  a 
reluctant  cloud,  is  to  pray  that  the  entire  history  of  the  universe  up  to 
date  may  be  revised,  and  that  God  may  change  the  essence  of  his  nature 
with  a  view  to  our  imaginary  comfort  or  advantage.f 

In  short,  supplicationalism  amounts  merely  to  thaumaturgy. 
In  the  case  of  prayers  from  diverse  minds.  Dr.  I^ehemiah 
Adams  was  wont  to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  lead  each, 
if  sought  aright.  But  his  son,  Capt.  Eobert  C.  Adams,  has 
declared: 

Intercourse  with  numerous  Christians,  many  of  whom  I  was  con- 
vinced prayed  earnestly  for  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  showed  me  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  led  each  man  to  different  and  often  opposing  views; 
though  one  devout  and  highly  educated  Christian  assured  me  that  no 
one  ever  studied  the  Bible  prayerfully  without  believing  as  he  did;  but 
I  foimd  that  his  present  adherents  numbered  only  two.} 


•  "  The  Faith  of  Reason,"  p.  178.  See  Dr.  8. 1.  Prime's  "  FlveYears  of  Prayer,  with 
the  Answers."  As  to  the  so-called  Christian  Sclentiets,  I  am  informed  by  a  Unitarian 
oloTgyman  who  has  done  for  them  some  excellent  literary  work,  that  it  is  very  unjust 
to  them  to  class  them  with  the  supplicationists,  as  did  Rev.  H.  B.  Heacock  in  the  Cali- 
fornia CkrUtUm  Advocate,  See  a  reply  to  Dr.  Heacock,  entitled  '*  Christian  Science 
Mad  the  Bible  with  reference  to  Mary  Baker  O.  Eddy's  *  Science  and  Health/  "  by 
JP^iMrv  J'JetsHi,  publiBhed  by  J.  H.  Wlggln,  87  Hammond  St.,  Roxbnry,  Mass.*  U07. 

/  "^^tb  of  Reason, "  p.  179.  |  7%e  Index,  Nov.,  188L 
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Xntelligent  readers  will  hardly  expect  liere  any  long  para- 
grapli  on  ^'mind  cure/'^  or  on  the  philosophy  of  the  occasional 
conseqiiences  of  supplication.  AGerman  savant  discovered  that 
the  long-venerated  bones  of  a  saint  were  those  of  a  donkey,  but 
they  had  not  been  a  whit  less  remedial  on  that  account.     A 
learned  physiologist  has  remarked  that  any  state  of  the  body 
earnestly  expected  is  very  likely  to  ensue.  A  decade  or  two  ago 
there  was  a  woman  in  Belgium  whose  hands  and  feet  bled 
every  Friday,  as  if  from  nails  driven  into  them.    The  priests 
said  it  was  a  miracle  like  unto  the  famous  stigmata  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.     A  commission  of  medical  men  appointed 
by  the  government  declared  that  it  was  the  result  of  morbid 
expectation,  the  whole  energy  of  the  victim's  nature  being 
directed  to  this  end,  so  flattering  to  her  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions. 

(2)  Concerning  the  aspiration  prayer,  and  referring  to  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "Neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusa- 
lem, shall  men  worship  the  Father,"  Dr.  James  Freeman 
Clarke  wrote: 

The  highest  worship  of  all  is  to  carry  yriih  us  evermore  the  sense  of 
that  heavenly  protection,  that  divine  tenderness.  It  is  to  look  in  and 
to  look  up,  at  all  times  sure  that  he  is  near,  that  he  is  ready  to  pour  his 
love  into  our  soul.  It  is  to  feel«  as  Jesus  felt,  that  we  can  do  nothing  of 
ourselves,  and  therefore  to  have  our  church,  our  orator^%  our  liturgy  in 
our  heart,  wherever  we  are.  In  the  midst  of  work,  of  conversation,  of 
ftmusement,  of  daily  care,  we  may  thus  walk  in  the  spirit  and  live  in  the 
spirit.  The  Christian  world  is  gradually  passing  into  this  highest  style 
of  prayer.  It  will  not  then  pray  less,  but  more,  for  €rod  will  then  write 
his  law  in  the  heart,  and  all  shall  know  him,  worship  him,  and  love 
him.  ...  In  the  Psalms  there  is  this  very  striking  petition:  "Unite 
my  heart  to  fear  thy  name."  The  soul  needs  the  unity  which  comes  from 
devotion  to  something  infinite,  perfect,  the  ideal  beauty  and  goodness  of 
things.  This  unites  the  heart  and  life,  and  prevents  it  from  being  wasted 
and  distracted  in  the  endless  variety  of  nature. 

In  the  same  vein  is  Emerson's  beautiful  appeal:  "Is  not 
prayer  a  study  of  truth,  a  sally  of  the  soul  into  the  unfound 
infinite?  No  man  ever  prayed  heartily  without  learning  some- 
thing."   "What  more  solacing  utterance  on  aspiration  and  res- 

*  See  In  the  Boston  Globe  of  May  6, 1997,  an  account  given  by  a  Pnget  Sound  corre- 
■poiidentof  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrai  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  Shaken,  the  cures 
siKeeled  by  their  prophet  Tow-a-luk  (of  whom  there  is  a  portrait,  as  alBo  of  the  resus- 
eltated  Slokum),  and  the  reform  of  rlceR  which  missionaries  had  striven  In  vain  to 
•ndloate. 
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ignatioB  can  be  found,  unless  possibly  the  following  Unes  of 
Wovdsworth: 

One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
BziBt8--one  only:  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  ftite^  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  haUi  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  Supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity,  by  faith, — 
Futh  absolute  in  God,  including  hope, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections,  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently,  ill-done,  or  left  undone 
To  the  dishonor  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  souls  and  safeguard  of  the  world!  .  .  . 

How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky 
And  the  vast  hills  in  fluctuation  fixed 
At  thy  command!  how  awful!    Shall  the  soul. 
Human  and  rational^  report  of  Thee 
Even  less  than  these?    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can; 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice; 
My  lips,  that  may  foiget  Thee  in  the  crowd. 
Cannot  forget  Thee  here,  where  thou  hast  built 
For  Thine  own  glory  in  the  wilderness  .  .  . 

Come  labor,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  sabbath;  come  disease  and  want. 
And  sad  exdusion  through  decay  of  sense! 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee, 
And  let  Thy  Iayot  to  the  end  of  life 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Repose  and  hope  among  external  things. 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth!  and  I  am  rich 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content* 

This  recalls  Buddha's  aphorism:  ''The  greatest  prayer  is 

patience";  and  St.  Jerome's:  '^Prayer  is  a  groan";  and  Anne 

Swetchine's:  'Trayer  has  a  right  to  the  word  'inefiFable'";  and 

Hannah  More's:  ''Prayer  is  not  the  definition  of  helplessness, 

but  the  feeling  of  it";  and  James  Montgomery's:    "Prayer 

is  the  soul's  sincere  desire";  and  Coleridge's:   "He  prayeth 
best  who  loveth  best." 
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(8)  The  intermediate  theory  is,  that  supplication  is  only 
a  vehicle  for  resignation,  a  social  aid  to  aspiration,  a  secondary' 
means  of  Christian  culture.  It  is  no  perversion  of  the  word 
^Mnstinct"  to  predicate  of  man  a  prayer  instinct.  Is  not  the 
expression,  ^^ligious  instinct,"  although  unscientific,  some- 
times properly  predicable  in  accounting  for  the  peculiar  musi- 
cal and  sympathetic  proclivities  of  hallelujah  lassies?  also  for 
certain  social  anachronisms?  The  Welch-Putnam  aphorism 
comes  to  mind,  slightly  modified:  Religion  isn't  mere  music, 
rhyme,  and  rhetoric — not  by  a  considerable  sight. 

Doubtless  some  such  idea  suggested  to  Jesus  his  blessed  sub- 
stitution of  ^'Our  Father"  for  the  old  Jewish  designations  of 
God.  I  deem  the  day  not  far  distant  when  unanimously  will 
be  carried  Theodore  Parker's  amendment  of  this  amendment: 
"Our  Father — aye,  our  tender  Mother!"  Ah  I  the  cry  of  a 
new-bom  babe!  It  says:  "I  am  in  pain  and  ignorance  and 
hunger  and  fear.  I  know  nothing."  What?  Ahl  "I  think: 
therefore  I  am."  There  is  an  Ego  and  a  Non-Ego.  I  have 
but  one  impulse,  a  yearning  to  find  in  all  this  Not-Me — ^in 
all  this  strange  new  environment — a  Somewhat  that  will 
relieve,  shield,  nourish  me.  Nothing  more?  Ah!  that  Some- 
what will  never  satisfy  this  yearning  unless  it  also  have  con- 
sciousness, be  a  portion  of  or  in  alliance  with  the  Me  sufficiently 
to  sympathize  with  my  soul-want.  Nevertheless,  my  bodily 
want  is  the  more  immediately  exigent  of  the  two;  and,  in  the 
process  of  its  becoming  satisfied,  I  have  a  glimmering  sense 
of  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  With  the  comfort  from  the 
breast  there  comes  to  be  associated  a  pallid  face  and  two  sweet, 
half-sad,  half-glad  loving  eyes  looking  down  at  mine.  My 
solace  is  in  exact  ratio  with  my  earnest  belief  that  the  new- 
found responsive  Somewhat  is  able  and  willing  to  bear  my 
sorrow  and  to  supplement  my  void,  my  perishing  need  of 
knowledge,  strength,  and  communion.  Soon  I  peacefully 
slumber.  On  awaking,  I  experience  the  same  sense  of  want; 
I  find  myself  apprehensive  that  I  am  alone. 

Now  suppose  reason  (or  any  other  third  unknown  entity) 
were  to  intervene  and  exclaim:  "The  original  Somewhat,  no 
longer  x,  the  Being  that  has  demonstrated  herself  to  your 
9fmi  as  a  power  not  youTBelt  that  makes  for  sweelneaa  ttcA 
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light,  will  not  forsake  your  couch;  therefore  your  crying  is 
very  impertinent  and  proletarian,"  what  should  I  immediately 
answer  ?  I  should  impatiently  exclaim :  "  I  mitst  cry ! "  And 
the  answer  would  be  a  sound  one. 

Years  elapse,  and  after  I  have  learned  a  little  of  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  and  feel  that  there  is  a  Power  not  my- 
self— ^yet  in  some  sense  a  part  of  myself,  my  ideal — ^that  makes 
for  sweetness  and  light  and  righteousness,  a  Somewhat  having 
sensibility,  intelligence,  and  will,  I  find  myself  in  a  like  condi- 
tion of  spiritual  want,  and  with  the  same  lonesome  yearning. 
If  now  I  cry  out  a  supplication  to  that  Being,  and  reason  inter- 
jects a  wherefore,  I  can  only  reply:  "Mind  thine  own  proper 
business,  O  Reason !  Do  not  usurp  the  function  of  Faith  and 
Feeling."  As  the  reader  may  have  guessed,  the  foregoing 
comparison  was  suggested  by  Tennyson's  verse:* 

So  runs  my  dream;  but  what  am  IT 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

And  it  is  impossible  not  also  to  have  in  mind  the  felicitous 
cognate  simile  of  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke: 

As  the  mother  comes  and  bends  by  night  over  her  sick  and  sleeping 
child  all  unconscious  of  her  presence,  so  the  Lord  comes  and  looks  on  us 
with  tenderest  pity  when  we  think  nothing  of  him.  Yet  sometimes  the 
sick  and  sleeping  child  may  half  arouse  itself,  and  stretch  up  its  little 
drowsy  arm  to  its  mother,  and  put  it  round  her  neck,  drawing  her  face 
dose  down  to  his  and  giving  her  a  little  sleepy  kiss;  and  the  mother  is 
weU  pleased.  So  I  think  God  is  well  pleased  when  we,  half  awakening 
from  our  drowsy  sleep  in  sense  and  sin,  just  look  up  a  little  moment  and 
cry  out  of  our  heart,  though  it  may  be  only  a  single  cry  of  longing  or 
one  unuttered  whisper  of  vague  hope.t 

Lowell  beautifully  puts  the  thought  thus: 

Still  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife 

Glows  down  the  wished  ideal, 
And  longing  moulds  in  clay  what  life 

Carves  in  the  marble  real. 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know, 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal; 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 

If  the  reader  ask  for  a  model  prayer  according  to  my 


•  **ln  Memorlam,**  slaiua  68.  f  See  ••  The  Life  of  Lives,"  p.  908. 
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theory, tlufl  third  one, — ^I  would  give  that  embodied  in  Mer- 

xicI^B  liymn: 

Author  of  good,  we  rest  on  thee: 

Thine  ever-watchful  eye 
Alone  our  real  wants  can  aee^ 

Thy  hand  alone  supply. 

In  thine  all-gracious  providence 

Our  cheerful  hopes  confide; 
Oh,  let  thy  power  be  our  defence. 

Thy  love  our  footsteps  guide. 

And  since,  by  passion's  force  subdued. 

Too  oft  with  stubborn  will. 
We  blindly  shun  the  latent  good, 

And  grasp  the  specious  ill. 

Not  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  want. 

Let  mercy  still  supply: 
The  good,  unasked,  O  Father,  grant; 

The  ill,  though  asked,  deny. 

This  putting  forth  a  prayer  as  a  model  recalls  an  episode 
-whereof  pars  fui,  A  certain  young  lady,  daughter  of  a  Bap- 
tist  clergyman,  after  singing  with  a  young  man  who  called 
liiinself  a  '^  Methodist  Unitarian,"  Phoebe  Gary's  verse, 

I  ask  not  that  for  me  the  plan 

Of  good  and  ill  be  set  aside. 
But  that  the  common  lot  of  man 

Be  nobly  borne  and  glorified, 

liappened  to  praise  the  sentiment.    He  assented,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  he  deemed  Merrick's  hymn  the  most  sensible  prayer- 
model  in  English  literature.    Thereupon  she  archly  inquired 
if  he  really  set  it  above  a  certain  model  in  an  old  English  book 
published  under  the  auspices  of  King  James.    He  stammered 
out  that  the  English  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  the 
less  poetic  of  the  two.     "Then,"  replied  she,  "suppose  you 
write  for  my  album  a  poetic  paraphrase  of  it,  with  a  Unitarian 
embellishment.    Perhaps  you  may  try  also  to  improve  on  the 
sentiments  of  its  'somewhat  divine*  author."     He  declined, 
but  on  her  imposing,  as  a  penalty  for  non-compliance,  refusal 
of  a  kiss,  he  surrendered.    The  following  was  his  production : 

As  greets  the  heart  with  gratitude 
Each  blessing  hallowed  and  renewed, 
Bt  inspiration  from  above 
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To  newer  sweeineu,  light,  and  loiRt, 
And  whatsoever  may  incite 
To  wisdom,  justice,  truth,  and  right. 

As  be  another's  faults  forgiven, 

Forgiven  be  our  tortuous  sin; 
Away  temptation's  wiles  be  driven, 

As  evil  thinking  not  begin. 

So  shall  the  spirit  meekly  shine, 

A  kindled  spark  from  Soul  Divine, 

And  so  in  Jesus*  life  be  given 

Faith,  peace,  and  patience,  hope  and  heaven. 

On  the  following  Sunday  evening,  the  young  man  called 
again  and  returned  the  album.  On  reading  the  lines,  she 
quizzically  remarked:  '' Although  I  don't  like  the  paraphrase 
quite  so  well  as  I  do  the  original,  nevertheless  I'll  try  to  make 
it  do."  "Then  you  accept  it?"  "Y-e-s."  Thereupon  he 
drew  nearer  and  whispered,  "Now!"  She  gently  retorted: 
"But  I  didn't  say  I'd  accept  yourself  I  No  man  who  is  not 
betrothed  or  married  to  me  shall  ever  kiss  me."  Then  he — 
but  this  is  a  digression.  "And  so  they  were  married  and  lived 
happy  ever  after,"  that  is,  until  her  death  twenty  yearp  later. 
Thereupon,  to  beguile  his  loneliness,  he  wrote  a  book  tnat  she 
had  projected,  entitled  "The  Life  of  lives."  And  therein* 
may  be  found  the  foregoing  albimi  lines. 

in. 

Another  position  in  theology  whereon  the  battle  of  ration- 
ality is  yet  raging  concerns  the  doctrine  that  the  peace  which 
comes  of  conforming  one's  life  to  that  of  Jesus  is  not  the 
result  of  a  law  of  our  being — something  perfectly  natural — 
but  rather  some  supernatural  effect  of  believing  the  dogma 
that  "atonement"  less  imports  a  simple  at-one-ment  with  our 
Creator's  will  than  an  expiation  for  inherited  "Adamic  sin." 
While  nobody  denies  that  right  conduct  of  life  can  only  come 
of  right  spiritual  condition,  and  that  such  condition  is  attain- 
able only  through  adopting  the  method  and  means  of  Jesus 
(self-introspection  and  denial  of  the  baser  self),  yet  many 
Christians  talk  as  if  good  disposition-— character — ^is  some- 
thing poured  into  the  soul,  and  not  a  drawing  out— education 
— cultivation  into  symmetrical  action  of  all  the  soul's  faculties. 

•Tte  W«k  alM  kM  a  pkategnrnve  pet^ratt  •€  tke  Mf . 
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It  would  seem  that  a  moment's  candid  reflection  wotdd  con- 
vince these  emotionalists  that 

Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 

that  impnke^  emotion,  ecstasy  have  no  moral  merit;  that  only 
right  volition  determines  duty  in  the  race  for  eternal  life. 

But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  further  than  to-day. 

The  theory  is  akin  to  the  argument  of  a  certain  bishop  in 
support  of  the  dogma  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
that  ^it  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  myriads  of  pious  souls  to 
feel  that  the  mother  of  God  is  interceding  in  their  behalf." 
The  so-called  '^holiness  testimony"  in  a  Salvation  Army  camp- 
fire  often  amounts  to  little  else  than  the  assertion:  ''I  feel 
myself  cured  of  all  sin;  therefore  my  belief  is  correct."  The 
listener  is  tempted  to  '^put  catechism:"  How  about  the  sin  of 
intellectual  indolence? 

Cognate  with  this  point  is  the  theological  whim  against 
which  phrenological  science  is  battling,  namely,  that  the  best 
mind  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  is  not  the  most  symmetrical 
one,  but  a  sort  of  lop-sided  one  wherein  certain  faculties  pre- 
ponderate over  others.  It  is  akin  to  the  monkish  asceticism 
that  proclaimed  St.  Simon  on  his  pillar  superior  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  an  idea  as  maniacal  as  to  declare  a  Newport  dandy 
loafer  to  be  a  greater  benefactor  to  the  race  than  a  sturdy  West- 
ern pioneer.  The  lately  deceased  pastor  of  a  church  in  South 
Boston  was  occasionally  obliged  to  send  home  some  bereaved 
mother  who  would  otherwise  spend  whole  weekdays  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  leaving  the  wants  of  her  husband  and  surviv- 
ing children  unprovided  for.  This  reminds  one  of  the  com- 
ment of  a  certain  housekeeper  after  listening  to  an  oM-fash- 
ioned  sermon  on  the  text,  "Mary  hath  chosen  the  better  part," 
namely,  '^I  should  have  been  tempted  to  respond  to  Jesus: 
^Then  let  me  sit  down  to  conversation,  and  we'll  all  go  without 
our  supper.'" 

The  right  solution  of  this  question  of  mental  balance  lies 
in  what  Pat  has  designated  as  'Hhe  middle  eztrame."  Mary 
and  Martha  are  permanent  types  of  character:  the  actively  use- 
ful and  the  inwardly  deveut.    One  does  good  in  order  to  be 
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good;  the  other  tries  to  be  good  in  order  to  do  good.  One  rep- 
resents conscience,  the  other  devotion;  one  stands  for  piety, 
the  other  for  morality.  Both  elements  are  indispensable  to 
any  real  excellence  of  character.  To  cultivate  the  Mary  ele- 
ment exclusively  and  be  always  absorbed  in  solitary  aspiration 
tends  to  selfishness.  To  cultivate  the  Martha  element  exclu- 
sively— ^to  be  so  absorbed  in  outward  duties  as  to  take  no  time 
for  meditation — this  tends  to  shallowness.* 

The  phrenologist's  convenient  classification  of  the  various, 
human  faculties,  and  his  analysis  of  the  "uses"  and  "abuses" 
of  each,  are  well  in  point,  even  if  his  theory  of  brain  locali- 
zations be  erroneous.  Take,  for  instance,  the  "bump"  of 
"mirthfulness."  Its  "abuse"  is  levity.  Its  "use"  is — ^well, 
everybody  knows  President  Lincoln's  reply  when  Stanton 
chided  him  for  stopping  to  read  and  laugh  over  a  "Nasby" 
letter:  "Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  didn't  so  relieve  this  terrible 
strain  of  care,  I  should  go  mad;  I  could  not  live."  On  this 
point  Beecher  had  an  inspired  utterance:  "God  smiled  when 
he  put  humor  in  the  human  disposition,  and  said,  'That's 
good!'  "  More  and  more  is  it  coming  to  be  conceded  that  any 
Scripture  implying  a  denial  of  the  right  and  duty  of  all  endow- 
ments of  the  himian  constitution  to  "live  and  let  live"  is  to  be 
*1et  slide."  As  Jeremy  Taylor  remarked,  "If  Beason  justly 
contradicts  an  article,  it  is  not  of  the  household  of  Faith."f 

On  the  principle  acted  on  by  the  Master  when  denouncing 
the  traditionalism  of  the  Pharisees,  Christians  are  differentiat- 
ing theology  from  religion  sufficiently  to  weed  out  certain  tares 
from  the  former  without  uprooting  the  wheat  of  the  latter. 
For  instance,  the  Golden  Bule  (of  Confucius,  Socrates,  Babbi 
Hillel,  Jesus,  and  Paul)  still  stands  firm  as  the  everlasting 
hills,  although  Paul's  theory  of  Christ's  second  coming  has 
long  ago  passed  into  'innocuous  desuetude."  So  also  has  his 
well-meant  argument  for  immortality  dependent  on  Christ's 
resurrection.  :|:  Similarly  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality  unaf- 
fected by  Dr.  Hooykaas,  of  the  Leyden  school,  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  legend  of  the  supernatural  post  mortem  material- 
ization of  the  body  of  Je8us.§     His  theory  puts  the  excited 

•iM  "Vtmcrv  SlMwlMr^'*  p.  80.       f  Sec  "  Life  of  Lives."  p.  12.      1 1  Cor.  xr. 
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condition  of  the  sorrowing  Peter's  mind,  as  also  the  vision  of 
the  women,  in  much  the  same  category  as  what  De  Boissemont 
and  other  psychological  writers  have  called  '^hallucination 
with  ecstasy,"  and  have  classed  with  the  cases  of  Swedenborg, 
Engelbricht,  Joan  of  Arc,  Alexandrine  Lanois,  Daniel,  Jolm 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  others.  Similar  cases,  however,  have 
received  quite  a  different  explanation  from  Bobert  Dale 
Owen.* 

Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  once  remarked  that  Tyndall's  deistical 
work,  "Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation;  or,  the  Gospel  a 
Kepublication  of  the  Law  of  Nature," 

admits  in  its  title  the  strongest  ground — ^nay,  the  only  ground — cm 
which  we  can  helieve  or  defend  Christianity.  To  suppose  it  a  divine 
afterthought — a  supplementary  creation,  an  excrescence  upon  nature — ^is 
to  dishonor  it  under  shelter  of  a  pretended  advocacy.  Nay,  more,  it  is 
to  impugn  the  divine  immutableness,  the  integrity  of  those  attributes 
that  underlie  aU  religion.  The  highest  view  of  Christianity  is  tliat  which 
regards  it  as  the  religion  of  nature,  as  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
spiritual  universe,  as  corresponding  to  the  mathematical  laws  which  are 
embodied  in  the  material  universe, — absolute,  necessary,  eternal  truth, 
that  which  always  was  and  ever  will  be.  Revelation  did  not  create  it 
any  more  than  Newton  created  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  or 
Kepler  the  laws  of  planetary  motion. 

Pope  tersely  puts  it: 

All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end. 
And  aU  of  God  that  bless  mankind  or  mend. 

This  reduces  all  theologians  to  two  categories,  the  nation- 
alists and  the  Irrationalists,  and  compels  the  conclusion  that 
with  the  fall  of  the  myth  of  Adam's  fallf  must  also  fall  the 
itinerant  revivalist's  imputation  of  proxy  righteousness  and 
his  assertion  that  any  other  doxy  than  his  own  is  a  mere  ^^theol- 
ogy  of  negations."  One's  individual  religion  may  be  some- 
thing too  sacred  to  be  Pharisaically  flaunted,  yet  on  the  evolu- 
tionists' banner  may  still  be  inscribed:  The  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  the  Leadership  of  Jesus,  Salva- 
tion by  Character,  and  the  Progress  of  Mankind  onward  and 
upward. 

•''The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the  Next." 
tSee    Dr.  White's    "matory  of    the  Warfare^ of  Science  with  Theology  ir 
Ckristendom,"  chap.  xz. 


IS    AMERICAN   DOMESTICITY   DECREASING, 

AND  IF  SO,  AVHY  ?  * 


BY    HELEN    CAMPBELL. 


MORE  than  one  question  is  tangled  in  this  exceedingly 
awkward  interrogative  title,  which  no  man  may  read 
without  the  instant  inquiries.  What  is  American?  and 
what  is  domesticity? 

In  answer  to  the  first  is  summed  up  a  background  like  that 
of  an  old  minister  known  to  my  youth,  who  began  any  spe- 
cially important  occasion  with  the  formula:  "My  frienda,  let 
UB  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  mankind,  from  the 
creatiooti  to  the  present  time."  Such  survey  is  part  of  any 
understanding  of  this  word,  American,  which  carries  with  it, 
especially  if  woman  be  added,  a  never-ceasing,  fascinating 
source  of  wonder,  inquiry,  speculation.  The  American 
woman  is  held  abroad  to  be  of  but  one  type — ^the  woman  of 
countless  trunks,  much  jewelry,  worn  of  mornings,  and  with 
powers  of  fascination  which  are  devastating  the  English  peer- 
age and  making  havoc  with  Continental  "institutions."  Yet 
this  type  is  but  one  of  unnumbered  ones,  to  Europe  chiefly 
unknown. 

This  word,  American,  is  a  composite  one.  In  the  last 
analysis,  English  may  remain  uppermost,  but  the  substance 
is  conglomerate,  and  every  country  of  the  civilized  world  has 
added  its  contribution,  national  habits,  national  idiosyncrasies, 
tincturing  at  every  turn  this  many-hued  fabric  of  American 
life.  Thus  the  home  life  of  all  peoples  has  mingled  in  the 
stream  of  tendency,  whose  course  we  are  to  follow,  and  whose 
storm-tossed  waves,  we  are  told,  foretell  the  destruction  of  the 
American  home. 

American,  then,  may  stand  to  us  as  typical  of  general  home 
life  for  all  the  world  of  thinking,  living,  loving,  or  unloving 
men  and  women,  who,  through  all  the  world,  are  making  or 
^timfllnTig  the  homes  of  the  world. 

As  to  domesticity — ^what  is  that?    To  our  grandfathers  and 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Nineteenth  Century  Clnb  of  New  York,  Not.  U,  UBe, 
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many  a  generation  before  them,  back  to  and  beyond  the  Greek 
and  Aristotle's  own  formnla  of  the  thought,  it  meant<»  as  it 
means  fiur  noany  to-day,  just  staying  at  home.  ^My  dear  little 
slay-fit-home''  is  a  Chinese  pet  phrase,  the  tenderest  that 
Chinese  thought  holds  for  woman,  to  whom  action,  either  in 
or  outside  the  house,  is  rendered  practically  impossible. 

Let  us  see  what  shades  of  meaning  have  been  added  to  or 
taken  from  the  word,  as  it  stood  in  the  beginning,  when 
thought  and  word  had  less  complex  relation  than  belongs  to 
them  to-day. 

What  to-day  is  limited  by  its  mere  architectural  meaning, 
the  domCy  as  we  know  it  in  the  cathedral  or  great  public  btdld- 
ings,  as  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  had  once  a  wider  signifi- 
cance, and  in  Oreek  poetry,  especially,  meant  a  stately  build- 
ing, a  great  halL  To  this  we  may  still  hold  as  we  pass  to  the 
humbler  forms  in  which  domestic  embodies  itself,  since  in  that 
earlier  meaning  lies,  if  not  prophecy,  at  least  hint  of  some- 
thing to  come,  when  the  word  home  has  found  its  larger  appli- 
cation. 

From  this  first  thought  it  passed  on  to  the  inclusion  of  all 
necessary  activities  and  drudgeries,  domestic  duties,  domestic 
service,  and  the  like,  till,  bom  of  close  confinement  to  these, 
came  the  title,  domestic  man  or  woman.  ''See,  Master  Pre- 
mium, what  a  domestic  character  I  am!"  Sheridan  writes;  and 
Emerson  follows  later:  ''The  domestic  man,  who  loves  no 
music  so  well  as  his  kitchen  clock  and  the  airs  which  the  logs 
sing  to  him  as  they  bum  on  the  hearth,  has  solaces  which 
others  never  dream  of." 

Then  follows,  with  some  small  side-issues  between,  other 
thought,  braiding  itself  into  the  strand:  Bishop  Hall's,  "If  he 
were  a  forreiner  by  birth,  yet  he  was  a  domestick  in  heart ;" 
Sir  William  Temple's:  "I  found  myself  so  unfit  for  courts 
that  I  was  resolved  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in  my  own 
domestich;*'  and  then,  most  suggestive  as  to  the  thing  that  lies 
before  us,  old  Cotton  Mather's  word:  "The  great  Basil  men- 
tkms  a  certain  art  of  drawing  many  doves  by  annointing  the 
wings  of  a  few  with  a  fragrant  ointment,  and  so  sending  them 
abfoad,  that  by  the  fragrance  of  the  ointment  they  may  allure 
others  into  the  house  whereof  they  are  themselves  tko 
domMKeks.^^ 
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"To  marry  is  to  domesticate  the  recording  Angel/*  says 
Stevenson,  who  scented  the  "fragrant  ointment"  aforesaid, 
yet  loved  the  freedom  of  the  upper  air,  eying  domestic  life 
with  the  suspicion  bom  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  final  meaning 
and  bearing. 

And  so,  through  the  lesser  phases,  all  linked  to  the  one 
before  us,  we  come  at  last  to  the  form  we  know  now:  Marti- 
neau's  use  of  it — "the  domesticities  of  life,"  and  Buskin's 
"These  great  artists,  who  succeeded  the  masters,  brought  with 
them  mystery,  despondency,  domesticity,  sensuality;  of  all 
these,  good  came  as  well  as  evil." 

The  subtle  union  indicated  in  this  order  of  argument  binds 
itself  about  our  word — ^f or  some  of  us  in  such  fashion  that  the 
elder  meaning  seems  well-nigh  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  evening  holding  all  the  doubt,  the  uncertainty^  the 
perplexity,  the  deep  trouble  of  minds  that  believe  that  the 
home  is  near  its  end,  and  blank  confusion  the  only  outlook. 

With  the  definitions  and  distinctions  given,  we  have  the 
thought  with  every  shade  the  generations  have  added  or  sub- 
tracted; and  with  its  substance  clear  in  mind  there  are  two 
things  to  do.  First,  to  discover  how  far  America  has  travelled 
from  the  thought  of  home;  second,  whether  the  journey  has 
been  toward  the  City  of  Destruction,  or  whether,  out  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond  and  all  the  long  and  weary  way  beyond, 
we  are  nearing  the  land  of  Beulah  with  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains fair  in  the  distance. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  alleged  destruction  of  the  American 
home.  And  here  again  appears  the  familiar  source  of  all 
evil — woman — ^the  American  woman  having  suddenly  forced 
her  way  into  the  industrial  ranks  and  become  a  part  of  the  fac- 
tory, the  shop,  the  manufactory  of  every  order.  As  student 
and  teacher  of  sociology,  it  is  my  business  to  know  facts  as  the 
scientist  must  know  them,  untouched  by  prejudice  or  senti- 
ment, and  with  no  deductions  save  those  carried  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fact  itself. 

Beginning  at  the  roots,  then,  we  will  follow  up  through  all 
forms  of  home  as  we  see  it  to-day,  giving  for  each  the  facts 
that  make  or  mar,  and  in  the  end  such  conclusion  as  they 
compel. 
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First,  then,  where  the  workers  dwell,  we  have  to  con^der 
the  conditions  investigated  and  reported  upon  for  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1893,  the  most  damaging  indict- 
ment the  subject  affords. 

Four  millions  of  women,  or  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  entire 
female  population,  are  now  engaged  in  paid  industries,  the 
number  having  doubled  in  twenty  years.  In  1870,  there  were, 
for  instance,  eight  thousand  bookkeepers,  accountants,  type- 
writers, etc.;  while  1890  gives  four  hundred  thousand.  This 
influx  of  women  has  both  a  moral  and  an  economic  cause,  the 
introduction  of  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes  stand- 
ing for  the  last.  This  cause  governs  the  mass  of  ordinary 
women  workers,  unconscious  of  the  moral  one,  the  higher 
occupations  drawing  women  who  feel  the  trend  of  the  time; 
the  fact  that  labor  is  honorable  and  desirable  for  all;  the  doubt 
as  to  the  right  of  the  idle  to  be  supported  by  the  industrious. 

Both  the  domestic  ideal  and  the  wage-rate  are  affected 
through  this  introduction  of  a  new  competing  class.  Children 
are  involved,  not  only  inferentially,  but  actually;  and  I  give 
you  some  of  the  conditions  which  the  latest  investigations  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  have  made  plain  to  us. 

It  is  with  the  married  women  who  must  work,  and  the 
reasons  why  they  work,  that  we  must  deal;  and  we  have  not 
only  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Eeport's  testimony,  but  that  of  a 
special  investigator  sent  from  Washington  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  general  conditions  in  factory  and  manufacturing 
towns  and  cities.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Report  showed  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  working  men  could 
not  support  their  families  without  the  assistance  of  their  ^vives 
and  children;  and  in  many  other  States  a  like  or  even  larger 
percentage  held  true.  In  Massachusetts,  twelve  per  cent  of 
all  the  women  employed  were  married.  The  employment  of 
women  increases  three  times  as  fast  as  the  female  population; 
and  between  1876  and  1885  the  number  of  housewives  de- 
creased 13,625,  or  nearly  two  per  cent.  This  percentage  is 
true  only  for  Massachusetts,  where  the  number  of  married 
women  is  much  less  in  proportion  than  is  true  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  For  all  the  States,  however,  there  is  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  another  class — ^the  deserted  wives  of 
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men  whose  courage  failed  them  as  the  burden  grew  heavier, 
and  who  shifted  the  entire  responsibility  to  the  shoidders  of 
the  women. 

In  the  special  investigation  for  these  figures  made  in 
the  three  representative  manufacturing  States,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Illinois,  it  was  found  that  fifty-six  per  cent  of 
these  wives  had  been  deserted  just  before  or  just  after  the 
birth  of  the  second  child,  sixteen  per  cent  on  the  birth  of  the 
first,  and  twenty-eight  per  cent  just  before,  or  just  after,  the 
birth  of  the  third.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  the  separa- 
tion was  by  mutual  agreement,  the  husband  going  to  another 
State  where  chances  of  employment  at  a  living  wage  were  said 
to  be  better,  and  with  the  intention  of  sending  home  such 
portion  of  his  earnings  as  could  be  saved,  the  wife,  in  the 
meantime,  earning  her  share  in  factory  or  shop.  But  the 
majority  of  the  men  i^ave  up  the  struggle  as  a  hopeless  case, 
J  sought  employment  at  points  as  remote  from  pursuit  o; 
interference  as  they  could  reach,  forming  often  new  ties,  to 
be  presently  broken  in  the  same  manner.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, chose  freedom,  and  hence  the  "stag  camps,"  the  signifi- 
cant Western  term  for  the  logging  camps  of  the  lumber  dis- 
tricts, the  gold  and  silver  mining  camps  of  the  West,  the 
boarding  tents  and  cabins  of  the  iron-ore  region,  where  thou- 
sands of  men  live  with  no  woman  within  fifty  miles  of  them. 

These  are  the  "stag  camps."  What  are  the  "she  toAvns?" 
Those  cotton-mill  towns  of  New  England  and  the  South  or 
West,  in  which,  as  one  goes  through  the  poorer  streets,  house 
after  house  is  found  to  be  locked  up,  little  faces  looking  from 
the  windows.  The  mother  and  older  children,  if  she  has  them, 
are  at  work  in  the  mill,  and  the  baby  and  younger  ones  locked 
up  at  home.  Often  the  husbands  of  the  women  who  make  up 
the  "she  towns"  are  at  the  remote  West,  in  the  "stag  camps,"  or, 
at  the  best,  working  at  a  distance  from  home.  In  any  case  there 
is  an  enormous  disparity  of  men  in  Massachusetts;  for  ex- 
ample, out  of  61,246  workers  in  the  cotton  mills,  nearly 
32,000  are  women  and  7,579  are  children. 

We  have  here,  then,  one  of  the  most  palpable  effects  of  the 
constantly  increasing  employment  of  women  and  children — 
the  disdntegration  of  the  home.    As  machinery  is  perfected  it 
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reaches  that  stagewhere  a  child  can  perform  the  few  operationB 
connected  with  it,  and  girls  and  women  all  the  more  compli- 
cated ones.  The  need  for  any  labor  of  men  passea,  and  they 
are  pushed  ont  into  other  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sweating  system,  which  tiims  the  home  into  a  factoiy,  pro- 
duces the  same  residt.  Both  are  parts  of  the  present  compet- 
itive system,  which  at  one  end  of  the  line  draws  mother  and 
child  into  the  factory,  at  the  other  forces  the  factory  into  the 
home. 

In  both  cases  the  consequences  are  much  the  same.  Sepa- 
ration and  disorganization  head  the  list;  but  there  is  another, 
far  more  serious  in  its  bearing  on  our  future.  In  addition  to 
the  testimony  given  by  Labor  Reports  as  to  the  effect  of  child- 
labor  on  health  and  development,  we  have  now  a  careful, 
scientific  study,  a  summary  of  which  was  given  in  the  Forum 
for  March,  1894.  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin,  its  author,  is  a  physician 
in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  and  has  made  a 
record  of  six  hundred  cases  that  came  under  his  care,  his  object 
being  to  determine  how  far  the  diseases  of  veiy  little  children 
were  occasioned  by  heredity,  and  how  far  by  the  conditions 
in  which  they  lived.  Most  of  the  children  were  tmder  two 
years  of  age,  and  nearly  half  under  one  year.  At  the  time  of 
birth,  508  of  them  were  reported  to  have  been  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  only  twenty  in  bad  condition.  As  a  whole  they 
started  life  fairly  well.  What  then  had  been  the  later  condi- 
tions? In  a  hundred  and  six  cases  it  was  found  that  the 
mothers  were  the  sole  bread-earners,  and  that  in  eighty-seven 
cases  the  fathers  were  out  of  work  when  the  children  caine  to 
the  hospital.  Besides  these  there  were  a  himdred  and  seventy- 
six  cases  in  which  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  fathers  were  com- 
pelled to  work.  The  results  of  this  condition  of  thin^  as 
described  by  Dr.  Chapin,  were  very  striking: 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  cases  were  deprived  of  maternal 
nourishment  before  the  proper  time,  and  a  hundred  and  one  of  the  babies 
never  received  it  at  all.  The  usual  reason  was  that  the  mothers  were 
oUiged  to  go  out  to  work  and  remain  away  for  too  long  intervals  to  oare 
properly  for  their  infants.  As  a  direct  result  a  large  number  dereloped 
rickets,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  softening  of  the  bones, 
together  with  great  irritation  of  the  nervous  system.  Almost  all  of 
these  diseases  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  diet  and  oare,  snd 
J^  wlm  taioaghi  to  the  hospital,  they  were  frequently  so  far  advaooed 
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as  to  result  either  in  death  or  in  a  more  or  less  permanent  crippling  of  m 
healthy  life. 

In  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  cases  the  family  incomes 
were  between  five  dollars  and  ten  dollars  a  week.  In  a  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  they  were  below  five  dollars.  This  large 
proportion  of  families,  having  less  than  five  dollars  a  week, 
reveals  a  stratum  of  society  of  which  factory  returns  ehow 
nothing.  Keduced  to  such  conditions,  physical  degeneration 
is  likely  to  destroy  the  power  to  rise,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  gener- 
ally the  case.  "Evidently,"  Dr.  Chapin  ends,  "it  is  time  to 
consider  whether  some  reasonable  form  of  cooperation  cannot 
be  substituted  for  the  bitter  competition,  so  wasteful  of 
human  life." 

What  then  do  we  want?  Additions  to  the  four  hundred 
trades  and  subdivisions  of  trades  open  to  women?  God  forbid, 
till  we  have  studied  our  problem,  and  can  better  state  what 
necessary  part  of  progress  or  genuine  civilization  the  four  hun- 
dred are.  In  a  simunary  of  the  Eeport  of  the  English  Labor 
Commission  to  Parliament,  the  only  bit  of  foreign  testimony 
my  space  permits  me  to  give,  I  find  these  words: 

It  is  painful  to  find,  after  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
approximating  men's  industries  to  certain  great  human  principles,  that 
women  are  still  so  far  behind,  and  that  the  economic  independence  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  associate  with  the  extension  of  the  field  of 
women's  employment  is  very  far  from  being  won  as  yet.  In  fact,  in  look- 
ing over  the  many  trades  in  which  the  toil  is  hard  and  the  hours  long, 
one  wonders  how  far  the  increasing  opportunities  afforded  to  women  of 
earning  a  few  shillings — ^we  cannot  say  of  earning  a  living — are  not  more 
of  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  The  nation  has  a  heavy,  and  an  increasingly 
heavy  bill  to  pay  for  damaged  lives  in  those  trades  in  which  women  are 
principally  employed,  as  we  know  from  the  last  reports  of  the  registrar 
with  the  frightful  increase  of  infant  mortality. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  I  do  not  speak  for  women  alone,  nor 
would  such  speech  be  possible.  What  touches  the  woman, 
lies  no  less  close  to  the  man.  The  two  are  one  in  all  needs, 
social  and  economic.  "What  we  seek  for  one  is  no  less  part  of 
the  other's  right.  For  all  who  labor,  whether  in  factory  or 
shop  or  in  that  dreary  round  the  farmer's  wife  must  know 
from  day  to  day,  it  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount  and  the 
irksomeness  of  all  labor  that  is  the  question.  With  this 
minute  subdivision  of  labor  has  come  a  hideous  monotony,  in 
itself  a  weakening  and  debilitating  of  the  task  to  be  done,  and 
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a  deBtruction  of  happiness  in  the  home.  Long  ago  John  Stuart 
Mill  wrote,  "It  is  doubtful  if  machinery,  even  at  its  best,  has 
lightened  the  toil  of  a  human  being;"  and  the  word  is  truer 
to-day  than  when  he  wrote  it.  Not  exemption  from  labor, 
since  in  true  work  lies  the  best  development  for  men  and  for 
women,  but  a  new  ordering  of  labor  itself,  and  a  new  render- 
ing of  how  it  shall  be  done. 

This  is  one  view  of  the  situation,  true  in  its  least  detail,  but 
happily  owning,  as  most  views  do,  a  less  lurid  side. 

This  matter  of  the  "she  towns"  and  "stag  camps"  is  one 
phase  of  the  case.  In  spite  of  the  very  serious  features  in- 
volved, it  stands  to  me,  as  do  many  other  evils  in  our  social 
life,  as  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery — a  condition  to  be 
faced,  studied,  understood,  and  in  that  fact  made  to  pass. 
It  is  a  condition,  not  an  entity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
already  passing  beyond  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  woman  wage- 
earner,  and  the  four  million  are  but  a  fraction  of  these  women, 
domestic  service  adding  other  millions,  and  thousands  being 
at  work  who  refuse  to  be  registered  under  this  head.  I  quote 
from  a  report  of  one  of  our  ablest  factory  inspectors,  Mrs. 
Fanny  Purdy  Palmer  of  Rhode  Island,  a  State  bristling  with 
mills  of  all  orders.    She  writes: 

The  average  age  of  the  four  million  women  tabulated  is  twenty-four 
yean.  Observation  indicates  that  the  majority  of  women  employed  in 
miUa,  stores^  and  offices  are  from  fifteen  to  twen.ty-five  years  of  age. 
Large  numbers  of  employed  women  do  not,  therefore,  work  beyond  a 
marriageable  age. 

The  wives  of  working  men  and  mechanics  have  usually  been  working 
girls  before  marriage ;  and  from  this  fact  we  may  surmise  that  the  state 
of  being  employed,  with  its  attendant  independence,  ability  to  dress  well 
and  take  part  in  social  affairs,  promotes  rather  than  hinders  opportunity 
to  marry,  and,  moreover,  increases  the  girl's  chance  of  marrying  accord- 
ing to  her  mind. 

Again,  the  fact  that  a  girl's  earning  capacity  is  established  settles  in 
a  way  her  money  value  as  a  home-maker,  a  circumstance  not  without  its 
influence  on  domestic  happiness;  and  likewise,  women  who  have  earned 
money  best  know  its  value,  and  are  more  likely  to  spend  judiciously 
than  those  whose  wants  have  been  supplied  by  others*  efforts. 

Employment,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  hindrance  to  marriage, 
thou^^  it  may  sometimes  operate  as  a  prudent  restraint. 

Large  and  healthy  families  are  the  usual  result  of  marriages  between 
working  men  and  working  women.  Working  girls  who  marry  in  Rhode 
Idand,  for  inatanoe, — their  statistics  giving  much  the  same  conclusions 
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M  most  ol  the  EMtem  manu^turiog  states, — ^bear  and  rear  the  aversge 
number  of  healthy  children. 

The  homes  of  the  operatiyes^  in  cases  where  both  husband  and  wife 
work  in  the  mill«  compare  very  well  for  cleanliness  and  comfort  with  the 
homes  of  dty  workmen,  sewer  builders,  day  laborers,  etc,  whose  wives 
do  not  go  out  to  work. 

As  to  this  latter  point  made  by  Inspector  Palmer,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  knowledge  of  real  home-making  among  the  poor, 
and  among  workers  no  less,  is  but  in  its  embryo,  and  that  for 
them,  as  for  us  all,  the  march  of  science,  no  less  than  the 
growth  of  the  sense  of  humanity  and  of  a  form  of  education 
that  will  develop  instead  of  stifle  it,  will  mean  a  new  concep- 
tion of  home  and  a  new  order  of  domesticity. 

Men  and  women  whose  chief  labor  in  life  is  not  for  subsis^ 
ence,  but  for  enjoyment,  will  find  it  difficult  to  think  even 
that  as  domestic  service  has  only  some  3,000,000  women  in  its 
ranks,  a  good  two-thirds  of  the  women  of  this  country  must, 
in  the  familiar  New  England  phrase,  ^'do  their  own  worL" 
Work  of  this  order  being,  for  women,  a  burden  they  can  in  no 
wise  endure,  there  follows  naturally  the  boarding-house,  one 
of  the  most  active  home-disintergrators  ever  known.  The 
boarding-house  shelters  thousands  who  have  but  small  incomes 
and  desire  to  make  the  utmost  practicable  show.  The  hotels 
swarm  with  other  thousands,  rated  a  trifle  higher  in  the  social 
scale,  but  there  with  the  same  purpose  as  the  rank  below;  for 
one  as  for  the  other  the  same  cause  making  home  life  unendur- 
able. 

Comradeship,  the  only  abiding  relationship  between  the 
sexes,  is,  so  far,  a  development  for  only  the  highest  souls.  To 
the  majority  of  married  pairs  it  is  meaningless.  A  crowd  is 
the  necessity  for  amusement  and  diversion  from  the  deadly 
monotony  waiting  upon  enforced  companionship,  each  unut- 
terably tedious  to  the  other,  each  alike  incapable  of  defining 
the  word  home.  Travel  absorbs  another  enormous  contingent, 
whose  chief  aim,  wherever  they  are,  is  to  get  somewhere  else 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  whose  manners  and  customs  are,  to 
amazed  Europeans,  of  the  order  described  by  Kingsley's  Tom 
Thumall  in  his  letter  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  concerning 
the  natives:  'Their  manners,  which  was  none,  and  their  cu^ 
toma,  whioh  was  ^^ — ^-^'-^-iw 
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To  the  observers  of  these  orders,  they  seem  to  constitute  an 
overwhelming  majority;  and  thus  follows  the  arraignment 
that  American  domesticity  is?  disappearing,  not  only  in  cities, 
but  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  1  have  summed  up  the  reasons 
for  this  faith,  and  they  are  serious  ones.  It  is  my  business 
now  to  present  those  which  weigh  on  the  other  side,  to  my 
mind  a  full  and  satisfactory  outlook  on  our  future. 

First,  then,  still  on  the  statistical  side,  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia has  75,000  homes  owned  by  working  men  and  women, 
with  an  average  of  comfort  and  opportunity  not  possessed  by 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  report  from  Boston 
gives  45,000,  and  for  that  city  also  is  a  well-organized  system 
of  opportunity  for  all  workers,  and  the  high  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  contentment  that  comes  from  such  opportunity 
well  used.  The  home  life  means  much  work,  much  care,  but 
also  much  comfort;  and  this  is  true  not  only  for  the  working 
man,  mechanic,  and  all  higher  grades  of  manual  workers,  but 
for  the  large  class  of  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  whose  good 
sense  shuns  the  boarding-house,  and  bears  with  the  present 
infelicities  with  which  the  domestic-service  question  is  flood- 
ing all  homes. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant,  that  very  agreeable  Philistine,  has,  I  am 
aware,  directed  his  ammunition  against  homes  of  this  order, 
and  so  helped  to  clinch  the  curiously  snobbish  conclusion  that 
home,  where  income  falls  below  $5,000  a  year,  is  of  an  order 
not  to  be  recognized  by  the  cultivated  mind.  He  has  failed, 
it  may  be,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  'H^achelor  maids" 
of  whom  one  of  our  charming  women  novelists  not  long  ago 
wrote.  For  the  young  bachelor  maid,  and  for  the  old  aUke, 
home  has  a  place  in  their  thought  of  deeper  significance  than 
the  grandmothers  more  than  dimly  suspected.  Thousands  of 
unmarried  women  whose  place  would  once  have  been  that  of 
unpaid  drudge  in  married  brothers'  or  sisters'  houses  now 
make  Uttle  homes  of  their  own.  College  girls,  in  no  haste  to 
marry,  do  the  same,  and  give  to  the  individual  soul  its  chance 
to  weigh  and  measure,  protected  by  the  nest  they  have  made, 
yet  free  to  take  flight  as  they  will,  till  the  meaning  of  real  liv- 
ing is  plain,  and  they  choose  home  life  with  clearer  eyes  and 
deeper  purpose  than  any  generation  has  knewn.    In  the  ool- 
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l^es  they  are  discussing  the  training  of  boys,  speculating  as  to 
the  ^sphere  of  man,"  and  otherwise  bringing  divine  common 
sense  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  the  home.  And  from  the 
elder  generation  comes  the  testimony  that  all  home  life  has 
sweetened  and  ameliorated.  The  children  of  a  hundred  years 
ago — yes,  even  the  children  of  my  generation — were  things 
to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Fear  ruled  most  children,  and  home 
had  not  come  to  any  real  conception  of  what  the  word  might 
mean.  To-day  we  are  studying  the  child,  and  recognizing  as 
new  something  old  as  time,  yet  never  acted  on  before — that  in 
the  sold  of  the  child  lies  the  future  of  the  race,  and  that  that 
future  is  built  upon  the  homes  of  the  race,  homes  developed 
and  perfected  by  every  means  that  science  and  art  together 
may  bring  to  bear.  The  longing  for  home  is  in  every  conscious 
human  soiQ.  The  making  of  a  home  is  given  to  each,  and  in  no 
age  since  time  began  has  its  future  been  so  sure.  Even  the 
freedom  of  divorce  means  simply,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
revolt  against  blind  ignorance,  the  search  for  something  better. 

The  growth  of  club  life  simply  points  the  way  to  the  per- 
fected home.  Bachelor  apartments  carry  the  same  meaning. 
Ease  of  administration,  comfort  of  appointment,  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number — ^all  that  will  make  the  new 
thought  of  home  for  all — ^lie  at  the  heart  of  all  that  has  been 
counted  destructive  of  home.  Evolution  does  not  stop,  nor  does 
it  work  backward.  We  may  well  bear,  then,  with  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  process,  since  each  one  is  but  seed  of  the  per- 
fected fruit  we  shall  some  day  see, — the  home  in  which  happy 
human  life  may  go  on  working  out  its  appointed  end,  till  the 
larger  home  shines  fair  before  the  eyes  that  have  known  the 
viiiion  to  Ixj  realized.  The  House  Beautiful — ^the  building  of 
Go^l,  not  made  with  hands — ^it  is  this  that  prefigures,  compels, 
draws,  till  in  every  home  where  Love  has  lived  and  ruled,  "a 
dei^pening  wedding,"  the  daily  making  holy  of  the  home,  its 
image  grows  so  plain  that  the  transition  from  life  into  other 
life  is,  as  it  were,  well-nigh  an  unconscious  one;  and  the  man 
woman  who  may  together  have  made  that  home  can  say, 

William  Smith  did  in  the  best  of  love  stories,  "The  Story  of 
m  and  Lucy  Smith":  "I  think  you  and  I  would  have 
le  a  happy  world  if  we  were  the  only  two  in  it." 


PLUTOCRACY  AND  WAR, 


BY  JOHN  CLABK  RIDPATH. 


DEBT  is  the  only  begotten  and  dearly  beloved  son  of 
war;  the  offspring  is  more  dangerous  and  more  cruel 
than  the  progenitor. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  arising  out  of  civil  and 
international  conflicts — eating  away  day  and  night  at  the 
vitals  of  the  great  leading  powers  of  the  world — ^is  already 
about  twentv  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Eeflect  for  an 
hour  upon  the  appalling  aggregate;  consider  the  pressure  of 
this  intolerable  incubus;  try  to  estimate  the  horror  of  this  hell; 
weigh  the  woe  and  anguish  of  them  who  rest  under  it,  and 
then — despair  and  die. 

Twenty  thousand  millions  of  dollars!  Statesmen,  philan- 
thropists, philosophers,  preachers,  journalists,  mouthpieces  of 
civilization,  one  and  all  of  you,  how  do  you  like  the  exhibit? 
Does  it  not  suffice?  Who  is  going  to  pay  the  account?  The 
people.  Who,  without  lifting  a  hand  or  turning  in  their 
downy  beds,  will  gather  this  infamous  harvest  during  all  the 
twentieth  century?     The  plutocracy. 

It  has  been  the  immemorial  policy  of  the  Money  Power  to 
foment  wars  among  the  nations;  to  edge  on  the  conflict  until 
both  parties  pass  under  the  shadow  of  impending  bankruptcy; 
to  buy  up  the  prodigious  debt  of  both  with  a  pailful  of  gold; 
to  raise  the  debt  to  par;  to  invent  patriotic  proclamations  for 
preserving  the  National  Honor;  and  flnally  to  hire  the  presses 
and  pulpits  of  two  continents  to  glorify  the  crime! 

And  now  comes  a  marvellous  revolution.  The  war-debt 
gamblers  of  the  world  have  suddenly  and  silently  changed 
their  game.  They  are  no  longer  the  f  omenters  of  war.  Each 
and  several  they  have  turned  about  and  become  the  champions 
of  order  and  paciflcation.  The  Baron  Rothschild,  philan- 
thropist and  benefactor,  has  joined  the  Society  of  Friends! 
The  Morgan  syndicate,  following  his  example,  has  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  the  Peace  Society!    Lombard  Street  and 

Wall  Street  have  opened  headquarters  for  the  dissemination  of 
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dke  priiieipies  of  tlie  Goqiel;  and  the  Stock  F.irfiange 
bceome  the  chief  raxfluny  of  the  SalTatkm  Annv.     Thift  torn 
in  knnum  affain  is  not  only  wondeffol;  it  is  mincokHis! 

The  powerful  oonTenion  of  the  chief  plutocrats  of  two  con* 
tinents  to  the  principles  of  William  Penn  is  an  erent  not  to 
be  passed  without  a  note  of  admiration.  It  is  only  once  in  a 
while  that  the  malevolent  powers  of  this  wcnid  get  a  ocmscienoe 
in  them  and  80  fall  in  love  with  the  human  race!  Such  a 
thing  is  well  calculated  to  excite  su^idon;  it  requires  at  least 
to  be  explained* 

Hitherto  the  money  autocracy  of  the  world  has  always  been 
anxious  for  war.  It  was  by  war  indeed  that  the  money  power 
came  into  being,  and  by  that  agency  it  has  mounted  to  the 
throne  of  the  nations.  Battle  has  been  to  the  plutocratic 
empire  the  one  beautiful  and  inspiring  fact  in  history.  War 
has  always  demanded  resources.  War  has  to  be  supported 
with  what  orators  call  "the  sinews"  of  war.  War  must  be  fed 
and  supplied  and  strengthened  at  an  expenditure  that  would 
be  appalling  to  the  human  imagination  if  it  were  not  so  glori- 
ous. Hence  when  war  begins,  borrowing  b^ins.  The  bond 
office  is  established,  and  for  Shylock  the  bond  office  is  the  open 
gate  into  the  boulevards  of  Elysium. 

It  is  by  this  method  that  the  great  war-debts  of  the  world 
have  been  created.  They  have  been  created  for  the  benefit 
of  plutocracy  at  the  expense  of  the  toiling  millions.  To  this 
extent  the  scheme  of  war  has  harmonized  perfectly  with  the 
purposes  of  Shylock.  The  war  god  and  the  god  of  gold  have 
been  a  pair  of  noble  brothers.  Their  dominion  has  been 
extended  and  confirmed  until  at  last  every  great  nation  of  the 
oarth  owns  their  sway.  That  the  god  of  gold  shoidd  here  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  suddenly  dissolve  his  part- 
nership with  the  god  of  war  and  join  the  Society  of  Friends 
is,  we  r()])(Mit,  a  thing  so  marvellous  as  to  arouse  even  a  phi- 
loHopher  from  his  reverie.  Albeit,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  belong 
to  t)io  Society  of  Friends,  if  one  is  sincere  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

But  why  should  Shylock  become  a  man  of  peace?    The 

'-on  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  reason  is  that  the  great  game 
laking  war  for  the  benefit  of  national  and  international 
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bomlhold^s  has  come  to  its  last  play.  The  scheme  is 
exhausted.  Not  another  card  can  be  cast  without  danger  to 
the  plutocratic  gamblers  who  have  so  long  gathered  the  har- 
vests of  the  world  with  the  bloody  sickle  of  war.  The  process 
of  making  war-debts  can  go  no  further  without  crossing  that 
line  beyond  which  mankind,  under  intolerable  injustice,  will 
rise  against  their  despoilers  and  reclaim  their  lost  estate. 

Whatever  else  Shylock  is,  he  is  not  a  fool.  He  knows  when 
he  has  gone  far  enough.  His  wits  have  been  sharpened  by 
ages  of  ancestral  experience  and  evolution.  Heredity  has 
made  him  the  most  cunning  and  the  most  discerning,  as  well 
as  the  most  pUable,  of  all  living  creatures.  As  a  vulpine  phi- 
losopher he  is  the  nonpareil  of  this  world.  He  has  present 
sight,  hindsight,  and  foresight.  He  has  pure  vision  and  con- 
trivance. He  holds  no  relations  to  anything.  He  has  no 
kindred  and  no  country.  Like  death,  he  has  all  seasons  for 
his  own.  All  peoples,  all  conditions,  all  forms  of  society,  all 
hopes  and  enterprises  of  the  human  race,  are  the  crude  mate- 
rials of  his  art.  With  these  he  juggles  and  experiments,  and 
out  of  them  he  deduces  a  wisdom  which  has  been  reenf  orced 
by  hereditary  experiences  and  made  secure  by  the  elimination 
of  conscience. 

Shylock  perceives  that  he  cannot  further  increase  his  hold- 
ings by  the  method  of  war;  that  is,  he  cannot  further  enlarge 
his  bond  without  danger.  He  perceives  that  the  very  process 
by  which  he  has  amassed  his  unearned  treasures  is  about  to 
turn  the  other  way.  Gladly  would  he  involve  not  only  on^ 
nation  or  several  nations,  but  all  nations  in  bloody  war,  if  he 
might  safely  get  thereby  another  bond.  Gladly  would  he  see 
not  only  one  people  or  several  peoples,  but  all  peoples,  devas- 
tated and  ruined,  if  he  might  sit  on  the  throne  of  their  devasta- 
tion and  build  for  himself  out  of  their  blood  and  wealth 
another  temple  and  another  treasure-house.  But  he  per- 
ceives at  the  present  juncture  of  human  affairs  that  he  has 
played  his  game  to  the  point  of  danger.  A  shadowy  sharp 
sword  has  been  drawn  by  the  sinewy  hand  of  mankind,  and 
this  sword  is  laid  blade-wise  across  the  face  of  Shylock;  he 
sees  it  and  fears  it,  and  for  this  reason  he  turns  peacemaker 
and  stgrB  to  the  world:     'Htfankiiid,  I  am  your  friend.     I  am  a 
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friend  of  humanity.  I  wish  the  nations  to  devote  themselves 
to  peaceable  enterprises.  I  wish  to  see  the  'buidness  interests' 
of  you  all  protected  and  enlarged.  Nations  shoidd  not  fight 
any  more.  Peace  is  better  than  war.  Peace  promotes  busi- 
ness and  industry.  I  aim  for  peace,  and  for  this  have  I  joined 
the  Friends!" 

After  this  deliverance,  Shylock  turns  aside,  and  musing  in 
the  dim  light  of  his  office,  says,  sotto  voce:  **If  they  fight  any 
more,  the  interest  on  my  bonds  cannot  be  paid.  Besides,  the 
insurgents  will  presently  turn  upon  me  and  my  tribe  and 
destroy  our  business.  I  must  keep  my  influence  with  these 
contemptible  Christian  nations,  else  they  will  cease  to  support 
me  and  my  enterprises.  My  business  is  to  live  by  the  labor 
of  others.  This  I  have  to  get  imder  the  pretence  of  patriotic 
sacrifice.  Pity  it  is  that  I  cannot  encourage  war  any  longer; 
that  I  am  obliged  by  the  unfavorable  state  of  my  business  to 
hold  back  these  nations  from  continuing  to  cut  one  another's 
throats  for  my  benefit;  but  such  is  the  case." 

The  reverie  of  Shylock  continues  thus:  "I  note  that  reck- 
less leaders  in  several  countries,  for  the  sake  of  holding  their 
leadership,  are  appealing  to  the  war  spirit,  and  inciting  their 
respective  peoples  to  arms.  They  are  fools.  They  seem  not 
to  know  that  they  cannot  make  war  without  me.  I  will  not  let 
them  fight;  for  it  has  become  dangerous  to  the  ^business  inter- 
ests' of  the  world.  I  will  let  the  fool-patriots  blow  a  little, 
for  that  is  necessary  in  election  years;  but  after  a  week  or  two 
of  such  oratorical  exercises,  I  will  pluck  them  by  the  tails  of 
their  coats,  and  say,  'Come  down.'    And  they  will  come  down  1" 

This  situation  is  horribly  amusing.     It  is  enough  to  cause 

a  shudder  in  the  heart  of  humanity.     The  money  power  of 

the  world  is  in  alliance  with  the  governments  of  the  world. 

These  governments  think,  not  without  reason,  that  without 

such  alliance  they  cannot  survive.     In  all  of  them  that  are 

conducted  by  party  the  money  power  is  in  league  with  the 

party;  that  is,  with  the  domitiant  party.     The  dominant  party 

^^ubsists  by  means  of  popular  enthusiasm  and  plutocratic  sup- 

■srt.     The  party  is  obliged  to  kindle  enthusiasm  or  perish. 

■en  in  monarchies,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  there 

it  be  a  perpetual  rally  of  the  people  to  the  standard  of  the 
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party  in  power.  The  necessary  enthusiasm  is  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  war  and  of  warlike  agitation.  The  party  is  there- 
fore for  war.  The  party  leaders  of  every  country  are  anxious 
to  promote  at  least  the  spirit  of  war  in  order  to  gain  popular 
favor  by  the  proclamation  of  sham  patriotism.  Hitherto  this 
thing  has  been  a  method  most  pleasing  to  Shylock.  He,  as 
well  as  the  parly  autocrat,  has  gone  to  his  closet  with  thanks- 
giving and  praise  at  the  close  of  every  day  which  by  its  events 
has  fanned  the  incipient  flames  of  war.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  not  in  the  whole  world  any  better  friends  naturally  and 
historically  than  the  party  god  and  the  god  of  gold — ^unless 
it  shotdd  be  the  god  of  gold  and  his  bedfellow,  a  wooden- 
headed  king. 

The  triune  alliance  of  Demagogue,  Shylock,  and  King  has 
been  broken  in  these  last  days  by  the  secession  of  Shylock 
from  the  league.  Shylock  has  always  been  the  great  genius 
in  the  international  trading-house  of  King,  Party  and  Com- 
pany. He  has  been  the  silent  partner,  and  has  done  the  think- 
ing for  the  concern.  As  to  principliB,  he  does  not  know  what 
that  is.  He  always  spells  it  principal  I  His  interest  lies  that 
way.  He  has  scented  in  recent  years  the  oncoming  condi- 
tions in  the  world,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  to  house  him- 
self against  the  portending  storm.  He  is  getting  ready  when 
the  storm  comes  to  drop,  like  a  spectral  larva,  into  his  sub- 
terranean abode,  and  pull  down  the  iron  door  over  his  head. 
He  intends  to  leave  the  firm  of  King,  Party  and  Company 
to  adjust  its  liabilities  as  best  it  may! 

So  he  sits  at  the  money  table  of  the  nations.  He  has  one 
hand  on  the  table.  In  that  hand  he  holds  the  strings  of  inter- 
national journalism  and  oratory.  With  these  strings  he 
sounds  the  psean  of  universal  battle.  The  notes  of  his  music 
echo  around  the  coasts  of  the  world.  The  unsuspecting  peo- 
ples stand  with  craned  necks  to  hear — ^while  his  coupons  ripen. 
But  his  other  hand  is  under  the  table.  In  this  hand  he  holds 
the  strings  of  diplomacy  and  politics  stretching  from  his  office 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  with  this  hand,  whenever  the 
dog  of  war  is  about  to  spring,  he  jerks  him  back  and  says, 
**Down,  Cerberus  1*' 

It  is  in  the  light  of  thwe  facts  and  principles  that  the  belli- 
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cose  shoTitingB  and  fulminations  of  1896,  heard  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  and  echoed  from  all  the  soundingboardB  of  journal- 
ism in  Europe  and  America,  are  to  be  interpreted.  These 
shoutings  signify  nothing  at  all;  they  are  vox  et  prasterea  nU, 
this  for  the  reason  that  the  cartridges  used  in  the  fusillade  have 
no  lead  in  them.  They  are  blank.  Shylock  is  very  willing 
that  the  war  agitation  shall  blow  high  and  kindle  to  a  certain 
stage;  but  he  is  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  fire  xmder  control  and 
smother  it  whenever  it  portends  a  real  conflagration. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  nations  have  been  going  to  war 
of  late.  France  and  Bussia  have  been  getting  ready  to  crush 
Germany.  England  and  Bussia  have  been  on  the  eve  of  hos- 
tilities. England  and  Germany  have  been  about  to  tiy  the 
decision  of  the  sword.  England  and  the  United  States  have 
put  on  the  panoply  of  battle.  The  United  States  and  Spain 
have  had  a  war  about  Cuba — in  the  newspapers  and  the  Sen- 
ate! So  on  to  the  end  of  the  category  of  rumors  and  outgiv- 
ings of  imminent  and  universal  war. 

This  clamor  has  amounted  to  nothing,  for  the  simple  and 
sole  reason  that  Shylock  will  not  support  it.  So  far  as  party 
is  concerned,  the  ruse  of  the  war-trumpet  has  availed  but  little. 
Deep  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  agitation  and  turmoil  of  the 
time  has  been  the  conservative  veto  of  the  peace-loving  Shy- 
lock, who  knows  full  well  that  his  bond  is  already  as  large  as 
the  world  will  carry.  He  knows  when  he  has  sufficiently 
strained  the  credit  and  the  patience  of  mankind.  He  knows 
what  will  come  if  he  attempts  to  renew  the  war-play  among 
any  of  the  great  nations.  He  knows  that  France  can  bear  no 
more;  that  Germany  has  enough;  that  Eussia  must  quit  for 
her  own  interest  and  for  his;  that  England  dare  not  add  to 
her  already  intolerable  burden;  that  even  the  party-ridden 
United  States,  with  all  her  patriotism  and  democracy,  is  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  of  debt,  and  that  any  further  addition  to 
the  American  incubus  will  end  either  in  the  strangulation  of 
liberty  or  in  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  or  both. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Shylock,  philanthropist  and  bene- 
factor, has  changed  his  immemorial  policy.  It  is  for  this  that, 
from  being  the  promoter  of  universal  war,  he  has  become  the 
advocate  of  universal  peace.     His  course  is  strictly  logical. 


V 
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His  defection  from  the  international  party  of  war  and  politics 
to  the  party  of  strict  business  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
noble  principles  by  which  he  has  ever  been  inspired.  Shylock 
is  for  himself.  He  is  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means 
he  may  gain  some.  To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference whether  he  be  Secretary  of  War  or  Secretary  of  the 
Peace  Society.  He  joins  the  one  or  the  other  according  to 
the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  coupons! 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Rothschild  has  become  a  Friend. 
His  isonversion  is  not  at  all  inconsistent.  He  can  perform  the 
peace  act  as  well  as  the  war  act.  Indeed  he  can  perform  both 
parts  at  once.  In  the  same  day  he  subscribes  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  arsenal  and  for  a  new  edition  of  Sumner's  speech  on 
The  True  Orandeur  of  Nations.  To  him  it  is  all  one  whether 
the  world  blooms  with  gardens,  ripens  with  oranges,  smiles 
with  harveste  of  wheat,  or  whether  it  is  trodden  into  mire  and 
blood  under  the  raging  charges  of  cavalry  and  the  explosion  of 
horrid  shells;  that  is,  it  is  all  one  to  him  if  his  coupons  are 
promptly  paid  and  his  bond  extended. 

Shylock  is  now  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Universal  Peace.  He  has  invited  Morgan 
and  Lazard  Frdres  and  Carnegie  and  Havemeyer  and  Bocke- 
feller  to  join;  the  invitation  to  Pullman  has  lapsed  I  Shylock 
is  doing  good  service.  It  is  to  his  interest.  He  is  willing  to 
preach,  and  he  preaches.  The  spirit  moves  him.  He  is  firmly 
persuaded  that  nations  should  war  no  more.  He  does  not 
intend  that  any  shall  fight,  for  the  reason  that  that  wouldmake 
it  necessary  for  him  to  lend  them  his  gold.  He  cannot  lend 
them  any  more  gold,  for  fear  he  will  never  get  it  back  again! 
His  old  policy  of  involving  mankind  in  wars  in  order  to  have 
his  moneys  doubled  by  scarcity  and  usurious  interest  has 
exhausted  itself,  and  times  are  hard!  It  only  remains  to  see 
what  new  scheme  Shylock  will  invent  in  his  present  character 
of  philanthropist  and  secretary  of  the  Yearly  Meeting! 
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THE   SEEE. 

BY   MABION   MILLS   MILLER. 


"While  his  theories  were,  of  course,  visionary  and  impracticable,  we 
recK>gnize  him  to  have  been  a  good  and  a  wise  and  a  great  man,  a  patriot, 
a  lover  of  his  kind,  etc,  etc"— Biirdefi  of  Editorial  and  Pulpit  Eulogia 
of  Henry  Oeorge. 

"A  holy  man  is  Brother  Martin;  still. 

To  set  himself  against  the  Papal  will,  % 

How  vain  and  foolish,  yea,  how  blasphemous ! 

*The  just  shall  live  by  faith,'  indeed!''    And  thus 

The  self -convicted  shaven  heads  would  nod 

O'er  him  alone  held  guiltless  by  his  Ood. 

"One  of  the  wisest  men  in  all  the  world. 

But  yet  by  study  is  his  brain  so  whirled 

That  round  and  round  he  thinks  the  firm  earth  wheelsl" 

So  gaped  the  crowd  at  Galileo's  heels. 

Nor  stopped  to  think  that  he  of  all  the  train. 

If  truth  they  spake,  alone  was  wholly  sane. 

"None  other  loves  his  fellow  men  so  well, 
But  yet  he  calls  our  law  'a  league  with  hell 'I. 
What  pity  that  so  true  a  soul  should  be 
So  brazen  in  such  rank  disloyaltyl" 
Thus  press  and  pulpit  puled  o'er  Garrison, 
Forgetting  truth  and  treason  ne'er  were  one. 

"Pure  patriot,  and  good  and  wise  and  true," 

Says  once  again  the  same  timeserving  crew. 

Of  him  who  was  the  veriest  charlatan,  ^J 

Fanatic  fool,  or  enemy  of  man,     . 

K  what  he  taught  were  not  Truth  absolute! 

Ay,  fools  yourselves,  whom  your  own  words  confute  I 
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OUR  FALLEN  PROPHET. 


BY  WILLIAM  JACKSON  ARMSTRONG. 


(DtdicaUd  to  thtt  Single-Taz  Clubs  of  thg  UniUd  States.) 


In  that  the  keen  October's  jealous  breath 
Rapt  from  our  sight  this  loving  Prince  of  Men, 

At-  Grief's  stem  banquet^  thou,  unlovely  Death, 
Hadst  rived  our  hearts,  but  that  by  grace  again 

Our  eyes  grew  moist  with  Joy's  exultant  tears, 

As  loomed  'gainst  Death  the  triumph  of  his  years. 

Serene  as  prophets  were  when  face  to  face 
They  walked  with  God's  intent,  in  earth's  dim  age, 

And  caught  high  wisdom  for  an  artless  race ; 
So  seemed  again  the  calm,  benignant  sage. 

The  People's  dauntless  friend,  the  lofty  seer 

Who  faced  our  vex^d  days  with  vision  clear. 

• 

And  yet  the  prophet's  heart,  keen-touched  with  fire, 
The  heart  that  bore  the  grief  of  all  men's  wrong, 

As  vibrant  as  a  many-stringM  lyre 
To  Sorrow's  plaint, — such  heart  was  his,  who,  strong 

To  dare  Oppression's  creed,  gave  amplest  mind. 

Nay,  Soul  to  lift  the  lowly  of  mankind. 

And  such  was  he,  our  knightly  paladin, 
lAced  in  the  simple  armor  of  his  cause. 

To  whose  titanic  blows,  e'en  from  its  din. 
The  vain  world  turned  to  yield  its  vain  applause 

At  last — ^to  find  upon  the  battlefield 

A  martyr-hero,  prone  with  sword  and  shield. 
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Thus  freely  slain  in  cruel  joust  for  rights 
So  martyred'  in  humanity's  defence^ 

He  won  for  struggling  Manhood  prouder  height^ 
While  Power  and  Pride,  in  wondering  reverence. 

With  bowed  heads  round  the  heroic  ashes  stood. 

Shamed  to  the  virtue  of  a  nobler  mood. 

A  love-lit  pyre  of  sacrifice,  whose  flame 
Poured  radiance  on  the  universal  heart. 

Softening  all  minds  to  justice,  thus  became 
Our  Victor's  lofty  funeral,  whose  part 

To  lift  the  general  soul  seemed  Love's  high  plan. 

The  end  divine,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Then  is  the  People's  hope  not  wholly  dead 
If  Honor's  crown  to  honor's  self  be  lent. 

And  if  for  him  who  man's  faint  faith  has  led 
The  people's  trust  be  ample  monument; 

If  to  his  dust  the  mighty  tribute  bring. 

And  on  Death's  track  Love's  planted  roses  spring 


TO  HENRY   GEORGE. 

BY    W.    H.    VENABLE,    LL.  D. 


Clear  voice,  far-sounding  over  tongues  confused. 

Prophetic  voice,  untroubled  by  dissent. 
Thou  bringest  balm  to  Labor,  sick  and  bruised. 

Dumb  Poverty  thou  makest  eloquent. 

Good  thinker  of  the  people,  thou  art  sent 
To  save  declining  Hope  from  Skeptic  blight. 
To  lift  the  fainting  head  of  Faith  abused. 
To  preach  the  triumph  of  Eternal  Right. 

Thy  pen  is  guided  by  sweet  Reason's  hand; 
Peace  holds  the  lamp  the  manuscript  to  light. 

Yet  is  thy  pen  a  sword,  a  flaming  brand; 

Thou  would'st  indeed  redeem  the  Holy  Land 
George  and  the  dragon  evermore  to  flght, 
Religion's  spear  against  devouring  might. 
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WHAT   CAN  WE   SAY  OP   THEE? 

BY  J.    A.    EDGERTON. 


What  can  we  say  of  thee,  but  only  this? 
We  had  a  prophet  and  we  knew  him  not. 
Another  age  will  rate  thee  at  thy  worth, 
A  great,  warm-hearted,  fearless,  honest  man; 
A  nobleman  who  took  his  rank  from  God 
And  bore  it  like  a  king.    And,  0  the  poor, 
How  true  a  friend  they've  lost  in  losing  thee! 
Who  pleadedst  aye  their  cause  with  tongue  and  p«n. 
And  gayest  a  plan  to  help  them  and  the  race. 

Now,  like  a  warrior  on  a  battlefield. 

Whose  last  charge  was  his  best,  thy  end  has  come. 

Thou  sought'st  to  raise  our  great  Queen  City  up 

From  out  the  mire ;  and  f ought^st  wrong  face  to  face ; 

And,  as  thou  led'st  the  hosts  of  toilers  on, 

Against  the  citadels  of  fraud  and  greed, 

Just  at  the  hour  of  seeming  victory. 

Thy  summons  came,  and  we  were  left  alon«. 

These  things  all  men  can  say  of  thee  with  truth: 

He  left  a  legacy  to  after  years; 

He  was  a  friend  of  all  the  world's  oppressed; 

He  was  a  foe  to  sham  and  tyranny; 

He  was  a  martyr  to  a  holy  cause; 

He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  for  humankind 
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BY  CHARWm  LESBALD. 


SHORTLY  before  the  millennium,  which  everyone  will 
understand  is  a  long  way  from  now,  Representative  Wil' 
Ham  H.  Smith,  who  was  regarded  as  very  much  of  a 
mugwump  and  something  of  a  crank,  proposed  in  Congress 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
provided  for  a  national  rule  of  suffrage  and  for  very  much 
restricting  the  privilege.  Lideed  it  called  for  such  educational 
and  moral  qualifications,  to  be  affirmatively  established  before 
a  commission,  as  would  prevent  more  than  half  the  people  of 
voting  age  from  taking  part  in  the  selection  of  governing 
officials. 

The  most  active  opponent  of  the  radical  measure  was  the 

Hon.  Jerry  Webb,  member  from  the ^District  of  the 

State  of .     The  Hon.  Jerry  was  a  good  deal  of  a  man; 

a  big-hearted,  generous  fellow  of  lax  principles,  plenty  of 
brains,  and  a  gift  for  controversy  and  debate. 

In  preparing  for  the  great  fight  on  the  question  the  cham- 
pion for  the  defence  overworked  himself,  and  to  get  properly 
on  his  feet  again  and  relieve  the  mental  strain  he  went  on 
a  little  spree  with  some  other  statesmen  of  his  build.  He 
rather  overdid  that  business  too,  and  after  three  days  and 
nights  of  continuous  carousal  was  put  to  bed  in  an  imcon- 
scious  condition,  from  which  he  shortly  emerged  into  a  warmer 
if  not  a  better  world.  When  the  news  became  known  at  the 
capitol  his  brother  statesmen  proceeded  to  pass  eulogistic  reso- 
lutions about  the  distinguished  deceased,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  perform  the  sad  duty  of  having  a  jolly  time  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  special  car  which  was  to  accompany  his 
body  to  its  last  resting-place. 

However,  that  did  not  interest  the  Hon.  Jerry  very  much. 

He  was  too  busy  accounting  for  the  tremendous  heat  and  his 

awfully  parched  throat  and  the  terrible  thirst  he  had,  to  care 

for  what  was  going  on  elsewhere.     Finally  he  realized  that 
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there  could  be  no  such  heat  which  did  not  consume^  and  no 
such  thirst  that  did  not  kill,  outside  of  Hades,  and  that  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  all  earthly  things  and  to  his  final  account 
had  come. 

His  heart  sank,  and  despair  came  upon  him.  But  it  had 
been  his  habit  on  earth  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  and 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  "come  out  strong,"  as  Mark  Tapley 
vould  put  it.  So  he  pulled  himself  together  and  sallied  out 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  he  had  come  to  anyway. 

It  was  qxdte  up  to  his  expectations.  He  had  been  looking 
for  a  full-grown  Gehenna  with  its  mouth  wide  open  and  teeth 
exposed,  and  he  had  found  it.  The  pavement  parched  his  feet, 
the  air  scorched  his  face.  Not  a  green  thing  was  in  sight;  no 
trees;  no  grass;  no  live  thing  but  people.  And  what  a  crowd 
of  them!  and  what  a  woebegone,  sorry,  savage-looking  lot  they 
were!  It  was  worse  than  Chicago  in  August.  What  a  mag- 
nificent thirst  he  had,  if  there  were  only  some  place  to  quench 
it!  But  there  was  no  sign  of  any  place  to  get  a  drink. 
Nobody  asked  him  to  take  anything.  In  fact,  nobody  spoke 
to  or  seemed  to  care  anything  about  him,  although  it  was  evi- 
dent from  their  sullen  looks  and  fierce  gestures  that  they  were 
alive  and  alert  and  could  talk  if  they  wanted  to. 

After  wandering  about  for  a  time  he  approached  a  dignified 
old  spirit,  walking  and  talking  alone  with  bare  head  and  folded 
arms  in  the  fierce  sunlight.  He  asked  to  be  directed  to  a  place 
where  he  could  get  a  drink. 

"What  do  you  desire?"  asked  the  old  shade. 

"Oh,  anything  that  is  cool;  I  don't  care  what  so  long  as  it 
is  wet  and  cold." 

"There  isn't  anything  excessively  wet  or  extremely  cold 
here,"  was  the  reply.  "But  you  are  not  going  to  expire  from 
thirst  or  from  any  other  cause;  you  may  be  certain  of  that  and 
take  your  time.  Across  the  street  you  can  get  a  pretty  good 
glass  of  aquafortis;  that's  about  the  coolest  drink  we  have 
here." 

"Why,  man,  what  are  you  thinking  about?"  coughed  out 
poor  Jerry  through  his  parched  throat.  "I  can't  drink  nitric 
add." 
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'^Oh  yes  you  can,"  said  the  other  shade.  "Thafs  the  best 
you  will  get  here  anyway." 

They  walked  across  the  street  together,  not  from  any  special 
sociability,  but  because  the  older  denizen  of  the  place  had  a 
curiosity  to  see  how  the  younger  one  took  to  nitric  acid.  Jerry 
picked  up  the  hot  glass,  looked  at  the  contents  a  moment,  and 
then,  saying,  "Well,  I  have  drunk  a  good  deal  of  Washington 
whiskey,  and  ought  to  stand  this,"  swallowed  it. 

It  wasn't  to  say  cold,  but  it  was  the  least  hot  thing  about  the 
place,  and  it  became  his  steady  drink. 

This  was  the  Hon.  Jerry  Webb's  introduction  to  Hades  and 
to  Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and  soldier;  and 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  is  the  introduction  to  the  conversa- 
tion which  is  to  follow,  and  which  is  the  gist  of  this  veracious 
history. 

(By  the  way,  this  conversation  was  really  carried  on  in  Vola- 
puk,  which  is  the  universal  language  in  that  warm  country; 
but  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  it  will  not  have  occasion 
to  learn  that  language  for  some  years  to  come,  it  has  been 
translated  into  common  English.) 

When  the  astute  old  Athenian  learned  that  his  new 
acquaintance  had  been  a  prominent  American  politician,  he 
said:  "I  am  extremely  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Webb.  Having 
watched  the  politics  of  your  coimtry  for  several  generations  I 
have  been  considerably  amused  and  interested  by  its  gradual 
downward  progress.  We  have  many  of  your  public  men  here, 
but  late  arrivals  have  been  such  a  disreputable  lot  that  I  have 
associated  with  them  but  little.  You  seem  to  be  of  a  better 
brand,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  talk  over  the  decadence  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  with  you  a  little.  You  see,  my  country  was 
governed  by  the  democracy  in  my  time,  although  suffrage  was 
not  so  universal  as  with  you,  and  I  have  been  much  diverted 
by  the  experiment  in  your  land  on  a  larger  scale.  It  will  be  a 
himdred  and  fifty  years  or  so  until  breakfast.  Let  us  have  a 
little  chat  in  the  meantime." 

The  Hon.  Jerry  was  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  it  would 
be  a  century  and  a  half  before  he  got  anything  to  eat,  but  he 
felt  as  though  he  wouldn't  relish  anything  for  at  least  that 

ftb  ol  time  and  said  nothing  about  it.     He  immediately 
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commenced  expatiating  on  the  glory  and  greatness  of  his  coun- 
try, "The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave;''  "the 
land  of  liberty  and  equality;"  "the  haven  for  the  oppressed 
and  downtrodden  of  every  clime;"  "the  land  where  every  man 
is  a  sovereign,  and  the  officials  are  the  servants  of  the  people." 
He  did  it  with  much  fire  and  eloquence,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly have  carried  an  audience  of  free  American  sovereigns 
off  their  feet.  But  old  Themistocles  had  been  something  of 
a  demagogue  himself  while  on  earth,  and  since  leaving  it  had 
been  looking  and  specidating  on  mundane  affairs  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  from  his  vantage-ground  in  Hades,  and 
didn't  lose  his  head  very  easily. 

"Yes,  very  well  said;  very  well  indeed.  *  Liberty  and 
equality';  *  Sovereign  people,'  'Officers  the  servants,'  etc. 
Very  pretty,  almost  poetic.  Too  bad,  though,  what  poor  ser- 
vants your  masters  employ.  Do  you  happen  to  know  in  all 
your  experience  a  single  public  servant,  that  is,  a  single  public 
official,  who  ought  to  be  in  the  place  he  occupies?  Take  time 
and  think  of  all  the  officials  you  know,  from  the  constable,  up 
through  county,  district,  and  State  officials,  to  the  highest 
place  in  your  nation,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  think  of  a  single 
elective  official  whom  you  honestly  believe  to  be  the  best 
qualified  man  of  all  your  acquaintances  for  the  place  he  occu- 
pies," 

His  auditor  put  on  his  thinking  cap,  but  didn't  say  any- 
thing. After  a  little  time  the  cynical  old  shade  continued: 
"Queer,  isn't  it,  how  few  names  occur  to  one  when  he  really 
tries  to  think  of  them?" 

"Hold  on,"  broke  in  Jerry;  "you  don't  know  our  public 
men;  some  of  the  jolliest  and  brightest  fellows  I  knew  on 
earth  were  in  office." 

"Of  course  they  were,"  was  the  reply;  "I  have  been  watch- 
ing them,  and  a  livelier  lot  of  happy-go-lucky  chaps  than  the 
best  of  them  one  would  not  often  meet.  But  you  have  not 
answered  my  question.  Is  there  one  in  the  whole  number 
you  would  have  selected,  looking  only  for  capacity  and  integ- 
rity?" 
"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  Hon.  Jerry  with  some  heat. 
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^^I  was  an  alderman  and  a  member  of  Congress  myself.  Do 
you  mean  we  were  all  either  fools  or  rascals?" 

''No,  I  do  not  mean  that,  although  you  might  easily  have 
been  one  or  the  other  and  elected  to  office.  I  mean  that  the 
tendency  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  bring  demagogues  and  dishonest  men  to  the  front 
in  politics;  and  when  a  nation  has  been  so  controlled  long 
enough  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  great  majority  of  pub- 
lic officials  are  below  the  average  of  men  of  similar  social  and 
educational  positions,  either  in  capacity  or  integrity.  It  must 
be  so;  cannot  be  otherwise;  and  is  so  at  this  time  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  you  came." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  figure  out  that  the  fools  get  the 
offices,"  said  Webb.  "We  used  to  think  a  bird  had  to  be 
fully  alive  and  up  early  to  get  the  worm.  I  grant  you,  in 
a  free  coimtry  where  every  man  votes,  the  rustlers  get  the 
offices,  and  the  fine-haired  gentlemen  who  are  too  good  to 
work  for  themselves  have  got  to  stay  at  home.  Those  who 
win  have  generally  brought  about  their  own  success,  and 
while  they  may  not  be  as  good  as  John  the  Baptist,  nor  know 
how  to  manage  the  offices  they  get,  as  well  as  others  might, 
they  are  not  fools  by  any  means." 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  said  the  old  shade.  "I  haven't 
said  they  were  fools.  The  most  of  them  are  rascals,  although 
quite  a  large  minority  could  as  well  be  fools  too.  They  are 
those  who  are  put  into  office  through  the  manipulations  of 
corporations  and  other  combinations  of  capital,  rather  than 
by  their  own  'rustling'  abilities,  as  you  term  it.  They  may 
be  men  of  fair  character,  indeed  frequently  are.  The  poor 
ignorant  voters,  as  well  as  those  of  more  intelligence,  are  dis- 
trustful of  corporations  and  rich  men,  with  good  reason.  So 
the  corporation  candidate  is  selected  with  some  care.  Often 
he  is  not  associated  with  his  discoverers  at  all,  and  may  not 
know  how  he  came  to  be  nominated  or  where  the  money  came 
from  that  secured  his  election,  imtil  he  finds  himself  in  office. 
Frequently,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  a  man  of  good  character;  if 
so,  his  intelligence  is  low,  certainly  too  low  for  the  place; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  elected,  as  he  could  not  be 
used.     Sometimes  the  corporation  or  combination  of  particu- 
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lar  interests  controls  enough  votes  to  dispense  with  the  little 
matter  of  character;  then  their  candidate  is  liable  to  be  as 
bright  as  the  chaps  who  ^rustle'  themselves  into  office — and 
ns  good." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  the  Hon.  Jerry.  "I 
understood  the  corporations  and  their  schemes  all  right;  but 
they  don't  elect  all  of  the  officers;  they  don't  bother  much 
about  any  but  city  councilmen  and  members  of  Congress  and 
the  legislature,  with  an  occasional  assessor  or  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors.  And  they  don't  always  get  their  man 
either.  Take  my  case:  I  beat  the  corporation  candidate  in 
the  caucus.  The  boys  put  me  in — ^that  is,  with  what  rustling 
I  did  myself.  The  boys  and  I  beat  the  railroad.  I  was  no 
corporation's  nor  man's  tool  but  my  own.  We  had  a  hard  fight, 
and  it  took  money  and  work,  but  we  won.  Part  of  our  district 
was  for  free  silver,  and  part  for  the  single  gold  standard.  I 
had  to  be  on  both  sides.  Some  of  our  people  were  protection- 
ists, and  some  were  out  and  out  free  traders.  I  was  for  both, 
and  it  kept  me  pretty  busy.  I  only  got  in  by  a  bare  majority, 
but  I  believe  I  could  have  held  the  place,  for  I  got  an  appro- 
priation for  a  government  building  and  a  lot  of  special  pen- 
sion bills  through,  and  was  leading  the  fight  against  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  limit  the  suffrage  when  I  died. 

"You  see,  I  wasn't  anybody's  tool,  and  I  don't  belong  to 
your  fool  class  and  so  must  be  one  of  the  other  fellows,  eh? 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  was  a  pattern  of  virtue.  I  wouldn't 
be  here  enjoying  your  society  probably  if  I  had  been.  But  I 
was  no  hypocrite.  I  never  pretended  to  be  better  than  my 
party.  I  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  penitentiary,  and  never 
deserted  my  friends.  After  all,  I  wasn't  a  bad  average  for 
a  politician  and  a  poor  chap  who  had  to  look  out  for  himself 
and  push  up  from  the  bottom." 

"You  were  decidedly  above  the  average  in  ability,  and  well 
up  to  it  in  public  virtue,"  said  the  older  shade,  kindly.  "But 
since  you  make  the  discussion  personal  to  yourself,  and  with- 
out meaning  any  offence,  as  your  status  is  now  fixed  and  unal- 
terable, let  us  look  over  your  political  life  and  see  how  much 
time  and  thought  were  really  given  to  the  public  interests 
separate  from  your  own  and  those  of  personal  friends.    N7\!Q\ft 
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you  were  alderman  and  member  of  Congress^  was  a  tenth  of 
your  time  and  effort  given  to  the  public  service  alone?  How 
many  bills  did  you  introduce?  How  many  did  you  support 
or  oppose?  and  how  many  votes  were  given  by  you  solely 
because  the  object  sought  was  the  public  good?" 

"Oh,  come  now,"  interjected  Webb,  "you  are  too  hard.  I 
tell  you,  I  was  quite  as  good  as  the  average  member  of  Con- 
gress or  city  councilman,  and  a  whole  lot  better  than  the 
sneaking,  whining  feUows  whose  entire  stock-in-trade  was 
being  pious  and  looking  solemn.  Politics  was  my  business, 
and  I  imderstood  it  pretty  well.  I  had  to  take  care  of  myself 
with  the  boys  of  course,  but  what  little  I  did  in  that  way  didn't 
break  the  coimtry  up;  if  it  had  I  wouldn't  have  done  it.  I 
was  as  patriotic  as  anybody,  and  believed  in  my  coimtry  and 
party,  and  was  for  America  against  the  world,  and  for  my 
party  all  the  time." 

"True  enough,"  said  the  severe  old  shade.  "No  doubt 
of  your  Jingoism,  nor  of  that  of  the  other  patriots  who  hold 
your  offices.  But  the  fact  remains  that  you  and  they  took 
all  your  country's  money  you  could  get  by  way  of  salary  and 
then  quarrelled  and  schemed  and  traded  with  each  other  to 
distribute  the  balance  among  yourselves,  your  friends,  and 
your  supporters.  That  is  why  you  and  they  got  and  held 
offices,  because  your  politics  were  practical  and  personal.  If 
your  time  had  been  given  to  the  public  interests  you  would 
have  had  none  to  devote  to  *  looking  after  your  fences,'  and 
some  other  fellows  would  have  got  your  job.  A  successful 
American  politician  must  be  a  practical  and  personal  one,  and 
the  longer  your  coimtry  is  governed  by  an  ignorant  democ- 
racy, the  more  practical  and  personal  its  politicians  will 
become.  They  are  pretty  far  down  now,  and  the  people  have 
gotten  so  used  to  it  that  they  regard  as  a  matter  of  course 
things  that  would  have  aroused  their  indignation  and  disgust 
even  a  generation  ago.  Just  at  this  time  your  chief  magis- 
trate is  to  be  elected.  Does  anybody  doubt  that  the  place 
will  go  to  the  highest  bidder?  Offices,  high  positions,  princi- 
ples to  suit  different  localities,  and  great  sums  of  money  are 
offered  for  the  nomination.  The  leading  candidate  of  one 
political  party  has  for  a  decade  shaped  his  every  act  and  pro- 
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fession  with  reference  to  securing  the  nomination.  For  two 
years  he  has  neglected  his  public  duties  to  show  himself  at 
every  county  fair  or  other  gathering  of  the  people  to  which 
he  could  procure  invitation.  He  stands  ready  to  advocate 
anything  his  supporters  think  will  aid  his  canvass,  to  change 
the  cut  of  his  clothes,  of  his  beard,  or  his  religion — ^anything 
that  is  wanted.  What  is  true  of  him  is  true  in  a  measure  of 
all  other  bidders  for  the  great  oflSce,  the  diflference  in  their 
conduct  being  only  a  matter  of  taste,  or  perhaps,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  the  more  likely  way 
to  secure  the  prize. 

"After  the  nominations  the  different  political  organiza- 
tions put  in  their  bids  for  the  party.  First  they  bid  anything, 
everything,  or  nothing  in  their  platforms,  influenced  largely 
by  what  the  rival  political  organizations  have  or  will  offer. 
Next  they  bid  all  the  appointive  oflices  that  can  be  changed, 
and  lastly,  millions  and  millions  of  money.  The  campaign 
is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  deception  and  fraud  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the 
party  which  uses  the  most  deception,  the  most  fraud,  and  the 
most  money  will  win.  The  winners  will  then  proceed  to 
recoup  themselves  for  all  trouble  and  expense,  and  to  shape 
their  lives  and  acts,  and  the  laws,  if  possible,  so  as  to  hold  the 
power  they  have  secured. 

"The  fierce  incessant  struggle  for  a  bare  livelihood  has  left 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  neither  time,  strength,  nor  inclina- 
tion to  be  broad-minded  and  imselfish.  They  have  neither 
the  intelligence  nor  the  virtue  to  be  good.  Once  in  a  while, 
through  excitement  or  enthusiasm,  they  get  right  on  a  moral 
question  that  has  been  patent  to  the  few  for  a  generation; 
but  on  questions  of  propriety  or  expediency  the  majority  is 
invariably  wrong.  Nobody  knows  better  than  the  practical 
politician  that,  where  everybody  votes,  the  great  majority  of 
the  electors  are  entirely  incapable  of  deciding  what  makes  for 
the  public  good  and  what  for  private  advantage;  and  he  knows 
also  that  the  average  voter  is  far  more  solicitous  for  his  own 
private  advantage  than  for  the  public  good. 

**So  your  practical  politician  will  do  everything  to  make 
the  voters  believe  that  what  he  and  his  party  advocate  is  either 
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for  the  public  good  or  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  audi- 
ence addressed.  And  if  he  finds  that  the  audience  have 
decided  opinions  on  any  given  subject  which  cannot  be 
changed,  he  is  entirely  ready  to  change  his  to  correspond. 

''The  man  of  principle  and  honor  cannot  alter  his  convic- 
tions to  suit  the  eveivshif ting  popular  mind,  and  will  not  pro- 
fess to  believe  what  he  does  not.  He  cannot  be  a  'practical' 
or  a  successful  politician  in  America  at  this  time,  and  there- 
fore he  has  about  ceased  to  be  a  politician  at  all.  The 
'practical'  fellow  has  the  reins  in  your  coimtry,  and  under 
universal  suflFrage  is  likely  to  keep  them,  and  by  the  end  of 
another  generation,  if  matters  continue  to  progress  downward 
as  they  have  in  the  last,  you  will  be  thanking  your  lucky  stars 
you  are  in  Hades  instead  of  there." 

"What  an  old  pessimist  you  arel''  said  the  Hon.  Jerry,  with 
a  great  deal  of  indignation  and  some  admiration  in  his  voice — 
"predicting  and  almost  proving  the  early  destruction  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  progressive  nation  on  the  earth.  But 
don't  worry;  she  will  come  out  all  right  when  the  next  moral 
move  strikes  her.  You  have  been  keeping  tab  on  us  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  or  so,  but  it  is  clear  you  don't  know  the 
glorious  history  of  my  great  country  from  its  birth." 

"Don't  make  any  mistake  about  that,"  responded  Themisto- 
cles;  "a  thousand  years  on  earth  is  a  day  with  us.  I  spent 
a  pleasant  hour  yesterday  afternoon  watching  the  rise  and 
decadence  of  your  ephemeral  republic.  I  know  the  causes  of 
its  young  prosperity,  and  have  seen  the  seeds  of  decay  which 
were  unwittingly  planted  at  its  birth  germinate  and  grow  until 
now  the  life  of  the  nation  is  doomed  unless  heroic  measures 
are  taken  soon.  T  care  nothing  about  it  specially,  and  am  only 
an  indifferent  spectator.  But  I  wasn't  regarded  as  much  of  a 
fool  on  earth,  and  I  haven't  observed  and  thought  over  worldly 
affairs  for  the  two  thousand  and  more  years  I  have  been  in  this 
(Icliglitful  place  without  learning  that  certain  causes  produce 
f-ertain  effects;  and  the  effect  of  an  uninstructed  universal  suf- 
frap:e  in  your  country  has  been,  as  it  will  be  in  every  country 
until  the  average  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  ia  much 
liigher  than  at  present,  that  the  demagogues  and  schemers, 
liars  and  thieves,  have  been  gradually  getting  more  and  more 
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control  of  your  politics,  and  the  honest,  self-respecting  citizens 
of  eletr  brains  have  been  one  by  one  dropping  out  and 
staying  at  home  with  their  families. 

"I  looked  on  when  the  foundations  of  your  country  were 
laid.  The  hopes  and  purposes  of  the  f  ramers  were  high  and 
good  and  noble.  Patriotism  and  love  of  country  and  of  the 
people  were  at  the  bottom;  but  the  seeds  of  destruction  were 
also  there.  8harp,unscrupulous  statesmen  soon  discovered 
that  the  people  were  easily  deceived  about  public  matters  and 
public  men.  They  practised  on  this  credulity.  Their  success 
encouraged  others.  As  fast  as  one  set  of  demagogues  died  off 
or  was  diseovered  in  some  swindle  more  flagrant  than  ordinary, 
another  took  their  places  and  practised  similar  or  other  arts, 
until  it  has  come  to  be  a  fact  that  the  surest  way  to  get  an  office 
is  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  And  the  most  hopeless  feature  of  the 
situation  to  the  honest  and  intelligent  citizens  of  your  country, 
of  whom  I  believe  there  are  more  than  in  any  other  country 
on  the  globe,  is  that  everybody" — 

''Stop,"  broke  in  Webb,  with  blazing  eyes.  "Listen  to  me; 
you  have  done  all  the  talking  so  far.  You  have  been  a  specta- 
tor only,  as  you  say,  and  a  cold,  unsympathetic  spectator  at 
that.  What  do  you  know  of  universal  suffrage?  You  never 
had  it  in  Athens.  What  do  you  know  of  Americans?  You 
never  lived  with  them.  How  do  you  know  that  truth  and 
honor  and  patriotism  are  not  stronger  than  chicanery  and 
cajolery  with  the  people?  You  never  practised  any  arts  but 
those  of  the  demagogue.  If  your  heart  was  as  warm  as  your 
intellect  is  bright,  you  would  see  below  the  surface,  and  know 
that  the  people  everywhere  and  always  mean  right,  and  will 
do  the  right  if  shown  the  way.  If  you  knew  and  loved  my 
country  and  its  people  as  I,  with  all  my  shortcomings,  do, 
you  would  believe  with  me  that  America  and  universal  suf- 
frage will  be  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

"Much  that  you  say  is  true,  but  your  conclusion  is  all 
wrong.  The  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Poli- 
tics ia  in  a  bad  state  in  my  country,  I  admit.  I  see  it  now 
as  never  before.  To  one  who  only  looks  on,  it  no  doubt  seems 
that  W9  ars  a  nation  of  demagogues  and  frauds,  but  I,  who 
h«vi  bem  on  the  inside,  know  that  at  bottom  the  AmeTvcscn 
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people  mean  the  veiy  best  by  their  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. They  love  it  beyond  their  lives.  The  overwhelming 
majority  want  clean  politics  and  good  government.  If  those 
honesty  clear-brained  citizens  you  commend  for  eschewing 
politics  and  staying  at  home  with  their  families,  would  give 
as  much  time  and  thought  to  their  political  duties  as  to  their 
private  affairs  and  individual  pleasures,  the  stables  would  be 
cleaned  at  the  next  election.  The  remedy  is  not  to  restrict  the 
suffrage,  but  to  wake  up  the  honest  and  intelligent  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  and  their  kind  are  more  than  a  match 
for  the  rascals  if  only  they  will  exercise  the  same  zeal  and  per- 
sistence. The  trouble  is  not  with  the  humble  citizens,  but 
with  the  silk  stockings,  who  are  afraid  of  soiling  their  fine 
hosiery. 

"Oh!  if  I  only  had  my  life  to  live  over!  If  I  could  make 
my  voice  heard  once  more,  I  would  arouse  my  countrymen  to 
save  the  government  which  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  They  can 
do  it,  and  do  it  at  once.  If  one-half,  yes,  one-fourth  of  those 
who  know  the  causes  and  results  of  the  corruption  and  mis- 
government  in  our  land,  and  want  things  done  right,  would 
make  it  their  business  to  attend  every  political  caucus  and  con- 
vention to  which  they  are  eligible,  and  on  election  day  would 
vote  only  for  such  candidates  as  ought  to  be  elected,  and 
would  accept  such  positions  as  come  to  themselves  unsought, 
the  thing  would  be  done;  the  frauds  and  schemers  would  be 
sent  to  the  rear,  and  our  grand  country  would  resimie  her 
stately  march  to  her  high  destiny.     If  I  could  but" — 

"My  dear  friend,  you  take  it  too  hard,"  interrupted 
Themistocles,  "We  will  not  quarrel  over  worldly  affairs;  the 
live  people  must  work  out  their  own  salvation.  It  may  be 
after  all  that  you  are  right,  that  universal  suffrage  is  not  to 
blame;  possibly  the  fault  is  more  with  your  intelligent  than 
with  your  humble.  Let  us  hope  they  will  awake  to  their 
danger  and  opportunity.  It  is  certainly  time  they  did.  I 
will  forget  your  personal  illusions,  and  you  will  forgive  my 
strictures  on  your  countrymen.  Come,  we  will  repair  to 
breakfast." 

They  repaired,  and  the  first  thing  the  Honorable  Jerry 
undertook  to  swallow  was  some  red-hot  native  asphaltum. 
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which  burned  its  way  from  mouth  to  stomach,  and  when  it 
landed  started  such  a  conflagration  that  he  sprang  in  amaze- 
ment and  terror  from  the  table  and  found  himself  in  a  Wash- 
ington undertaker's  office,  with  two  embalmers  just  starting  in 
to  do  their  perfect  work. 

They  threw  up  the  job.  The  funeral  was  put  off.  The 
Congressional  Committee  gave  up  the  trip,  and  from  the  day 
of  his  new  birth  Jerry  Webb  was  a  power  for  good  govern- 
ment and  honest  politics,  and  put  forth  all  his  great  intellectual 
strength  and  oratorical  gifts,  not  to  limit  the  suffrage,  but  to 
arouse  the  honest  sluggards  and  marshal  the  hosts  of  good 
citizens  against  the  intrenched  army  of  self-seekers. 

When  the  array  was  set  and  it  was  seen  what  a  vast  majority 
were  on  the  side  of  clean  politics  and  the  honest  and  capable 
administration  of  affairs,  the  victory  was  won;  public  office 
ceased  to  be  a  private  snap,  and  the  millennium  began. 


MISTLETOE. 


BY    REV.    ROBERT    BLIGHT. 


IF  we  inspect  the  wares  of  the  fruiterer  in  store  or  market 
stall,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  we  may  see  bunches 
of  two  plants  provided  as  adjuncts  to  the  Yule-tide 
festivities,  which  present  veiy  different  features  from  those 
of  the  holly  and  other  evergreens  used  in  the  decorations  of 
the  season.  Both  have  glistening  white  berries,  but  one  has 
them  in  small  spikes,  while  the  other  has  them  sessile  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  One,  also,  is  of  a  tawny  yellowish- 
green  color,  and  the  other  is  more  decidedly  green,  but  with 
a  yellowish  tinge.  Again,  one  is  somewhat  irregular  and 
straggling  in  its  appearance,  and  the  other  is  almost  mathe- 
matically exact  in  the  division  and  subdivision  of  its  twigs. 
The  former  is  the  American  mistletoe,  the  latter  is  the  Euro- 
pean, which  has  been  imported  to  satisfy  a  lingering  liking 
for  an  old  English  custom.  My  own  experience  is  that 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  would  think 
Christmas  somewhat  imperfect  without  one  or  other  of  these 
plants  in  the  house  know  much  about  the  history  and  the 
habits  of  the  mistletoe  family,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  groups  of  plants. 

The  LoranthacesB,  to  all  the  members  of  which  the  name 
mistletoe  is  loosely  applied,  and  to  which  the  American 
mistletoe  (Phoradendron^  or  Loranthus^  flavescens')  and  the 
European  true  mistletoe  ( Viscum  album)  belong ,  are  an 
order  of  woody  parasites  found  mainly  in  the  tropics,  but 
having  a  few  representatives  in  the  temperate  zones.  Those 
who  have  examined  the  North  American  species  know  what 
small  and  insignificant-looking  flowers  it  possesses,  but  many 
of  those  found  in  the  tropics  have  large  and  brilliant  flow- 
ers. In  addition  to  the  true  mistletoe,  Europe  possesses 
Loranthus  europceiMj  very  generally  distributed,  and  an  Arceu- 
thobium,  which  is  met  with  in  Italy  parasitic  on  juniper 
trees.  Professor  Moseley  tells  us  that  a  curious  species 
{Loranthus   aphyllus)   ib  found    in  Chile   parasitic  on  that 
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odd-looking  cactas,  the  candelabra-like  cereus.  ^^  This  mifiUe- 
toe  is  most  remarkable,  because,  like  the  plant  on  which  it  is 
parasitic,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  leaves.  It  is  extremely 
abundant,  growing  on  nearly  all  the  cereus  trees,  and  is  very 
conspicuous,  because  its  short  stems  are  of  a  bright  pink 
color.  I  could  not  understand  what  it  was  at  first,  as  it 
looked  like  a  pink  inflorescence  of  some  kind  belonging  to 
the  cactus.''  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  there  is  a  misodendron, 
or  myzodendron,  which  grows  on  beech  trees.  In  Australia 
species  of  loranthus  are  parasitic  on  the  gum  trees,  the  bank- 
sias,  and  the  casuarinas. 

This  parasitic  mode  of  life,  which  is  especially  character- 
istic of  the  mistletoes,  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  degeneration. 
In  the  words  of  Ray  Lankester,  ^^  degeneration  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  gradual  change  of  the  structure  in  which  the 
organism  becomes  adapted  to  less  varied  and  less  complex 
conditions  of  life."  The  state  to  be  attained  in  vegetable 
parasitism  is  that  of  being  able  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
food  Uu>Be  organic  products  which  have  already  been  pre- 
pared  by  other  plants.  As  this  will  necessitate  peculiar 
habitats  and  peculiar  organs,  it  is  evident  that  the  chances 
of  survival  in  the  case  of  parasites  wiU  be  narrowed  up,  as 
compared  with  those  of  plants  which  are  independent  of 
others.  We  see,  then,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  mode  of 
life,  however  successful  it  may  be  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, is  a  decided  retrogression  from  the  free  life  of  the 
plant  which  follows  the  usual  course  of  vegetable  growth. 
A  plant  which  attains  the  state  of  complete  parasitism  is 
incapable  of  obtaining  carbon  from  the  carbon  dioxide  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere.  As  the  chief  agent  in  this  assimila- 
tion is  the  mysterious  substance  called  chlorophyll,  which 
gives  th^  green  color  to  plants,  a  parasite  has  no  need  of  it 
and  becomes  destitute  of  it.  Hence  we  find  some  parasitic 
plants  colorless  or  of  colors  other  than  green.  But  plants 
require  other  articles  of  food  besides  carbon,  and  some  of 
these  are  absorbed  through  roots.  If  a  parasite  has  arrived 
at  that  state  when  it  can  begin  life  and  continue  to  exist 
solely  on  the  food  prepared  by  another  plant,  roots,  in  their 
or4wu(y  form,  can  be  di^pen^ed  with,  provided  there  are 
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organs  by  which  the  nouiishment  can  be  introduced  into  the 
system.  We  find  that  perfect  parasites  are  rootless,  and  that 
they  absorb  their  food  through  a  degraded  root-organ  called 
a  haustorium. 

From  the  ordinary  plant,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  perfect 
parasite,  on  the  other,  there  may  be  intermediate  stages,  two 
of  which  are  exemplified  by  two  plants  which  Ue  immediately 
before  our  notice.  The  common  dodder  germinates  in  the 
ground  like  the  majority  of  plants,  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  life  possesses  true  roots.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  the  host 
on  which  it  is  to  live,  it  sends  out  haustoria,  cuts  off  its  con- 
nection with  the  roots,  and  henceforth  Lb  a  complete  parasite. 
Its  orange-colored  threads,  destitute  of  leaves  and  chlorophyll 
but  crowded  with  flowers,  trailing  over  other  plants,  are  well 
known.  The  American  and  the  European  mistletoes  germi- 
nate on  the  bark  of  trees  by  means  of  haustoria,  and  with 
these  penetrating  to  the  food  supply,  the  plant  grows.  They, 
however,  develop  leaves  filled  more  or  less  with  chlorophyll, 
so  that  they  possess  the  power  of  augmenting  the  nourish- 
ment provided  by  the  host  by  carbon  which  they  obtain  by 
decomposing  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air.  TTie  mistletoe 
found  by  Professor  Moseley  on  Oereus  qutseoy  being  destitute 
of  chloi*ophyll,  and  doubtless  germinating  as  other  species  of 
loranthus  do,  is  an  excellent  instance  of  a  perfectly  parasitic 
plant. 

From  the  way  in  which  we  find  instances  of  parasitic 
growth  scattered  through  the  natural  orders  of  plants,  we 
may  readily  suppose  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  directions 
in  which  the  inherent  tendency  to  variation  among  plants 
works.  The  monotropas,  dodders,  figworts,  broomrapes,  and 
mistletoes  of  our  temperate  zone  are  but  a  few  of  the  whole 
number  of  orders  which  supply  instances  of  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon. It  may  be  remarked  also  that  in  some  of  the 
orders  the  habit  has  become  characteristic  of  the  whole  of 
the  members,  while  in  others  it  is  peculiar  to  individual  spe- 
cies. When  we  remember  that  the  process  of  adaptation  to 
the  habit,  in  one  natural  oi*der  alone,  has  been  carried  on  in 
countries  as  distinct  as  Europe,  South  America,  and  Australia, 
it  is  evident  that  it  has  existed  in  many  places.    The  fact  that 
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there  are  so  many  gradations  of  approach  to  the  theoretioal 
type  of  a  parasite  affords  strong  presumption  that  it  has 
extended  over  a  long  period  of  time ;  while  the  presence  of 
parasitic  plants  adapted  to  their  habitats  on  roots,  on  stems 
like  those  of  clover  and  other  lowly  plants,  and  on  trunks  of 
forest  trees,  would  lead  one  to  think  that  it  had  gone  on 
under  many  environments.  The  subject  forms  a  strange  and 
interesting  chapter  in  the  immense  volume  of  evolution, 
which  we  have  not  yet  half  read  through. 

We  need  recorded  observations  as  to  the  trees  on  which 
the  American  mistietoe  is  found.  Gray  merely  states  that  it 
occurs  "  on  various  deciduous-leaved  trees."  A  perfect  list 
would  be  very  interesting.  The  writer  had  tiie  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  the  British  Museum  a  collection  made  in  Eng- 
land of  the  European  true  mistletoe  growing  on  apple,  thorn, 
poplar,  lime,  maple,  willow,  ash,  acacia,  and  oak.  From  such 
an  an-ay  of  trees  it  might  be  thought  that  Vtscum  album 
is  not  fastidious,  but  that  is  far  from  being  the  case.  There 
is  one  instance,  I  believe,  of  its  being  found  on  larch,  but  it 
it  is  evident  that  it  avoids  resinous  trees.  Although  it  is 
exceedingly  abundant  on  apple,  it  is  very  rarely  found  on 
pear,  even  when,  pear  trees  form  a  considerable  proportion 
of  an  infested  orchard.  While  plentiful  on  thorn,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  it  on  plum,  either  wild  or  culti- 
vated. On  oak  it  is  so  very  rare  that  a  careful  investigation 
made  thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  only  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  seven  instances.  Another  ten  years 
brought  to  light  three  more ;  so  that  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land there  are  only  ten  oak  trees  with  what  the  Druids  would 
have  counted  very  sacred  treasures.  In  Ireland,  certainly, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Scotland,  the  plant  is  unknown.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  also  this  species  rarely  attacks  teh 
oak,  although  its  near  relative,  Loranthus  europceus^  does 
much  mischief  to  the  timber  of  that  tree.  Desfontaines,  the 
celebrated  French  botanist  (1751-1833),  says  that  the  only 
specimen  of  Viscum  album  on  oak  that  ever  came  under  his 
notice  in  France  was  a  branch  which  came  from  Bourgogne. 
These  facts  show  what  an  interesting  field  of  observation  is 
open  to  us  in  connection  with  our  American  loranthus. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  botanical  enthusiast  or  any  other 
sentimentalist  will  introduce  the  true  mistletoe  into  this  coun- 
try. It  delights  in  the  apple,  and  when  once  established, 
soon  infests  nearly  every  tree  in  an  orchard.  A  glance  at 
the  trees  in  some  of  the  apple  orchards  of  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire,  in  England,  is  enough  to  tell  us  that  the 
parasite  would  not  be  a  blessing  here.  When  the  mirthful 
twig  has  fulfilled  its  function  in  the  hall  at  Christmas,  the 
best  place  for  it  is  the  fire.  A  bird  might  eat  the  berries, 
and  thus  the  seeds  might  find  their  way  to  a  suitable  place 
for  taking  root.  This  is  the  common  mode  of  dissemination 
in  the  case  of  loranthus  and  viscum.  The  berries  are  full 
of  a  very  viscid  pulp  which  insures  the  adhering  of  the  seed 
to  the  branches  on  which  they  may  fall.  This  viscidity  of 
the  seeds  is  a  very  general  characteristic  of  the  members  of 
the  mistietoe  family. 

A  section  of  a  seed  of  viscum  is  curious.  There  is  no 
cavity  containing  an  ovule  ;  in  fact,  no  distinction  is  apparent 
between  ovary  and  ovule.  A  large  proportion  of  the  seeds 
contain  two  embryos,  some  as  many  as  three,  and  a  few  only 
one.  When  a  seed  begins  to  germinate,  it  sends  out  haus- 
toria  from  each  embryo,  not  unlike  a  boy's  leathern  "sucker" 
in  shape,  and  from  the  under  side  of  this  a  growing  point  is 
sent  down  into  the  cortex  of  the  branch  on  which  the  seed 
has  fallen,  which  penetrates  the  wood,  generally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis.  Where  the  haustorium  passes  through  the 
cambium-layer,  a  series  of  merismatic  cells  is  formed,  and  this 
enables  the  parasite  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  host. 
This  provision  prevents  it  from  being  strangled,  or  from  being 
biuied,  as  a  small  foreign  body  inserted  in  the  bark  would  be. 
It  is  from  this  portion  of  the  haustorium  that  the  plant  derives 
the  main  portion  of  its  sustenance,  for  the  growing  point  bur- 
ied i]i  the  wood  ultimately  becomes  lignified.  Sections,  trans- 
verse and  longitudinally  vertical,  of  a  branch  through  the 
point  where  the  parasite  is  growing  are  full  of  interest.  Hav- 
ing made  a  great  number  I  can  confidentiy  say  that  Hart- 
wig's  drawings  of  Loranthus  europcBus^  given  in  "  The  Oak," 
by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  in  the  Modem  Science  Series,  might 
equally  well  bi  taken  for  VUcum  album.     Mr.    ThisUeton 
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Dyer  eitamined  specimens  of  the  mistletoe  found  on  the  oan- 
delabra-like  cactus,  and  ascertained  ^^  that,  haying  a  soft  and 
succulent  matter  in  which  to  i*amif7,  the  basal  fibres  of  the 
parasite  form  a  large  spongy  mass  of  great  size  within  the 
stem  of  the  cactus,  which  curiously  simulates  a  mass  of 
mycelium,  such  as  is  produced  by  a  parasitic  fungus." 

Some  of  the  devices  of  mistletoes  to  find  resting-places 
for  their  seeds  are  almost  incredibly  curious.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  viscidity  which  enables  the  seeds 
to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  ti-ees ;  but  we  are  told  that  arceu- 
thobium  can  throw  its  viscid  seeds  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet  Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
member  of  the  family  described  by  Dr.  Watt: 

The  fruit,  like  that  of  the  mistletoe  and  most  other  species  of  this 
order,  consists  of  a  mass  of  viscid  pulp  surrounding  a  single  seed,  and 
when  detached  from  the  parent  plant  it  adheres  to  whatever  it  may  fall 
on.  There  it  germinates.  The  radicle  when  it  has  grown  to  about  an 
inch  in  length  develops  on  its  extremity  a  flattened  disc,  and  then  curves 
about  until  the  disc  is  applied  to  some  neighboring  object.  If  the  spot 
to  which  the  disc  has  fastened  is  suitable,  the  development  of  the  plant 
proceeds  there.  If  on  the  contrary  the  spot  be  not  suitable,  the  radicle 
straightens  itself,  tears  the  viscid  berry  away  from  whatever  it  has 
adhered  to,  and  raises  it  in  the  air.  The  radicle  then  again  curves,  and 
the  berry  is  carried  by  it  to  another  spot,  where  it  again  adheres.  The 
disc  then  detaches  itself,  and  by  curving  of  the  radicle  is  advanced  to 
another  spot,  where  it  again  fixes  itself.  Br.  Watt  says  he  has  seen  this 
happen  several  times,  and  thus  the  young  plant  seems  to  select  certain 
places  in  preference  to  others.  They  have  been  observed,  for  instance, 
to  quit  the  leaves,  on  which  they  must  often  alight,  and  move  on  to  the 
stem. 

The  leafless  misodendron  which  grows  on  the  beech  trees 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  has  another  plan. 

Here  the  seed  is  not  sticky,  but  is  provided  with  four  flattened  flexible 
appendages.  These  catch  the  wind  and  thus  carry  the  seed  from  one  tree 
to  another.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  touch  any  little  bough  the  arms 
twist  round  it  and  there  anchor  the  seed. 

In  the  American  and  European  mistletoes  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  variation  in  the  leaves  when  growing  on 
different  trees ;  but  in  the  case  of  one  Australian  loranthus 
there  seems  to  be  a  decided  adaptive  resemblance.  Loravr 
ihu»  celastr aides  has  two  types  of  leaves — broad  and  narrow. 
Both  forms  are  found   on    casuarinas,  trees    with    narrow 
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foliage  resembling  the  featfaeis  of  the  cassowary.  The  broad 
varieties  are  met  with  on  the  banksias,  and  the  narrow  ones 
on  the  eucalypti,  or  gum  trees.  These  last  in  their  foliage 
are  so  like  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  that  they  derive 
their  specific  names  from  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  point  a  moral  on  the  evils  of 
parasitism  and  degeneration,  after  the  manner  of  Professor 
Drummond,  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  poet's  words 
about  the  flowers :  ^^  How  akin  they  are  to  human  things ; " 
but  such  is  not  our  purpose.  It  is  rather  to  show  what  a 
field  of  interest  is  opened  out  if  we  take  some  common  plant 
and  make  a  comparative  study  of  it  and  its  relations  scat- 
tered in  many  lands.  In  this  simple  way  we  can  obtain  a 
wider  grasp  of  the  questions  which  are  connected  with  the 
origin  of  species. 


THE  HIGHEE  CIVILIZATION  VERSUS 

VIVISECTION. 
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PourqwH  done^  0  MaSUre  Suprime^ 

Am  tu  crie  le  mal  si  grand 
Que  la  raison^  la  vertu  rnhne^ 

8*  epouvanterU  en  le  voyant, 

IF  it  be  tme  that  the  great  race  of  mankind  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  individual,  who  subsists  and  learns  contin- 
uously, then  must  the  race  be  pardoned  for  its  ignorance 
and  its  cruelties.  The  long  and  painful  evolution  of  the 
rudimentary  soul  from  savage  conditions  to  the  awakening  of 
conscience,  compassion,  and  sympathy  for  the  weak,  implies 
so  many  cycles  of  "retrogressive  progression,^'  that  it  excites 
pity  rather  than  anger. 

Probably  compassion  is  one  of  the  tardiest  virtues  to  appear 
in  the  awakening  of  the  race-spirit,  and  force  rules  until  right 
is  ready.*  During  the  rule  of  force,  the  infliction  of  pain 
upon  the  helpless  is  carried  to  incredible  extremes.  Suffering 
is  cheap.  History  assures  us  that  after  the  settlement  of  New 
England  by  the  Christian  forefathers,  the  pillory  and  the 
stocks  were  never  vacant.  The  lash,  the  branding  iron,  and 
the  gallows  were  continually  employed.  Insane  persons  were 
hung  up  by  the  thumbs  and  flogged  into  a  state  of  total  ex- 
haustion. As  recently  as  1820,  the  jails  of  New  England 
were  the  scene  of  heartrending  tortures  for  the  offence  of  a 
slight  debt.  In  England  treason  was  punished  by  disem- 
bowelment;  and  not  until  1790  was  the  law  abolished  for  the 
burning  of  women  who  had  killed  their  husbands. 

Church  history  shows  methods  of  even  greater  cruelty.    It 

does  not  appear  that  the  most  ferocious  savages  were  capable 

of  any  greater  diablerie  of  invention  in  torture  than  was  the 

Holy  Inquisition.    And  yet  crime  and  vice  were  not  lessened 

but  rather  increased  by  such  means.     The  beatitudes  do  not 
» — 

r         ••*(Petiki/&rce  eiUdr(>Uquiregl€rUUmi€»chote»dan$Umond€:  laftyrceenatttn- 
dmU  U  droii*'~J<mbert. 
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floiirish  in  soils  of  such  heroic  strength.  Piety  grows  from 
within  outwardly,  by  soul-purification  anl  aspiration,  and  not 
by  the  external  scourge. 

Now,  are  not  the  vivisectors  making  the  same  mistake, — 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end  for  a  cure  of  the  ever  present 
and  ever  changing  manifestations  of  disease?  Maladies  and 
bodily  ills  are  as  ancient  as  life  itself.  According  to  paleon- 
tology the  oldest  fossil  remains  show  traces  of  sickness  and 
suffering.  Worlds  themselves  are  bom,  run  their  allotted 
(bourse,  and  die. 

The  universe  and  the  human  body  are  bound  together  by 
the  same  sympathetic  relations.  The  human  aoul  is  superior 
to  a  sun  or  a  planet  when  it  evolves  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
volition  and  power;  but  in  its  rudimentary  stages,  before  it 
has  learned  to  oppose  its  intelligent  will  to  the  negative, 
material  forces  surrounding  it,  how  shall  it  be  guarded  from 
the  inroads  of  disease?  By  torturing  sentient  animals  for  the 
instruction  in  cruelty  of  each  new  medical  fledgling! 

Certainly  not!  The  cause  of  disease  will  never  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  scalpel,  nor  its  cure  in  the  tense  BgoUj  of 
an  exposed  nerve.  They  who  probe  and  treat  the  effects  of 
disease,  deal  solely  with  the  external  man,  not  with  the  power 
which  excites  the  malady.  Such  science  is  illusive  and  cannot 
be  imposed  upon  the  ^vi9e.  Disease  is  the  result  of  imperfec- 
tion and  of  growth.  In  America  at  the  present  time  the 
general  unrest  is  greatly  aggravated,  as  the  race  is  passing 
out  of  the  physical-intellectual  stage  of  evolution  into  the 
intellectual-spiritual  phase,  and  the  rebirth  is  accompanied  by 
the  usual  throes  of  new  life.  For  malaria,  bacteria,  con- 
tagion, etc.,  should  be  substituted  mental  causation,  such  as 
grief,  fear,  doubt,  jealousy,  envy,  and  greed.  Ambition, 
hope,  love  even,  if  pursued  on  a  mistaken  material  plane,  will 
bring  retributive  penalty. 

From  the  scientific  standpoint  of  the  vivisector,  however, 
it  may  be  well  said  that  before  prohibiting  medical  experi- 
ments upon  animals  which  appear  to  add  to  the  knowledge 
of  disease  and  its  prevention,  it  would  be  the  part  of  common 
sense  to  cease  many  of  the  tortures  which  are  now  perpetrated 
without  even  the  shadow  of  necessity,  and  which  are  ignored 
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by  the  very  persons  who  should  be  most  appalled  by  them. 
The  prolonged  agony  endured  by  geese  in  order  that  the 
gourmet  may  indulge  himself  in  pate  de  foie  gras  is  an 
instance  in  point;  and  all  over  the  world  the  custom  obtains 
of  ripping  the  skin  off  of  live  eels,  of  throwing  live  ter- 
rapins, crays,  lobsters,  and  crabs  into  boiling  water.  Millions 
of  beautiful  song-birds  are  brutally  mutilated  and  left  to  die 
at  their  leisure,  that  "milady"  may  gratify  her  soulless  vanity 
in  hat  decoration.  Great  oflScials  go  gunning,  and  consider 
it  manly  to  slaughter  thousands  of  ducks,  deer,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, etc.,  simply  to  prove  their  skill  in  long-distance  shoot- 
ing, and  to  indulge  a  barbaric  love  of  killing  things.  Pepsin 
is  obtained  by  a  torture  of  the  pig  so  hideous  that  it  is  almost 
incredible.  Every  year  in  America,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  their  calves  are  thrown,  branded,  and  muti- 
lated in  the  most  heartrending  manner  (and  there  are  few  tor- 
tures more  intense  than  a  superficial  bum).  In  the  transit 
across  the  plains  to  the  Chicago  slaughter  yards,  the  animals 
suffer  so  greatly  from  fright,  feverish  thirst,  and  confinement 
that  their  "shrinkage"  in  weight  is  enormous,  and  represents 
a  prolonged  misery  which  should  cause  people  to  reflect  ere 
they  incorporate  such  diseased  flesh  into  their  own  bodies. 

These  instances  constitute  but  a  few  of  the  sum  total  of 
wholly  unnecessary  acts  of  cruelty  to  the  helpless  creatures 
who  should  be  able  to  look  to  man  for  protective  kindness. 
"The  cannibals  of  civilization  are  unconsciously  more  cruel 
than  those  of  savagery,  and  require  much  more  flesh,"  so  that 
one  might  well  ask,  "If  this  be  civilization,  what  then  is  sav- 
agery?"   A  little  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  man  in  the 

invention  of  new  devices  for  the  debauchery  of  his  soul, 
would  lift  him  above  cruelties  which  are  unfit  for  fin-de-siecle 
practice.  In  an  old  Pompeiian  tomb  shoes  were  found  made 
of  paper.  It  is  now  seen  that  they  are  cheaper,  more  water- 
proof, lighter,  and  in  every  way  superior  to  the  American 
leather  shoe,  which  represents  not  only  the  skin  of  a  slain 
animal,  but  the  perpetual  occupation  of  men  in  the  curing  of 
hides,  an  occupation  so  unwholesome  and  deadly  that  men 
engaged  in  it  are  said  to  survive  it  but  a  few  years  at  most. 
Vivisection  must  go,  but  other  wicked  and  useless  cruelties 
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uiufit  lead  the  way.  The  race  is  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
menti  and  cannot  be  held  equally  accountable.  While  regard* 
ing  the  offending  "mote,"  many  persons  are  not  conscious  of 
the  enormity  of  the  "beam";  and  a  shortsighted  attack  upon 
sincere  vivisectionists  must  be  pardoned  as  being  ''un  vrai  cri 
du  cceur,"  an  agony  of  supplication  for  the  suppression  of  the 
pain  that  comes  within  range  of  a  limited  vision. 

Metaphysics  should  constitute  the  leading  feature  in 
courses  of  medical  study.  Much  that  appears  to  be  disease  is 
the  mistake  of  ignorance,  and  is  a  monitor  to  thrust  the  race 
into  higher  conditions.  When  the  idealistic  spirit  comes  into 
a  consciousness  of  its  own  possibilities  and  responsibilities  it 
will  refuse  any  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  painful  sac- 
rifice of  sentient  creatures,  knowing  that  it  could  not  com- 
pensate for  the  destruction  of  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  ex- 
perimenter. Every  chivalrous  instinct  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a 
possible  benefit  acquired  through  the  suffering  of  a  weaker 
nature.  With  strict  cleanliness,  sanitary  and  hy^enic  meas- 
ures, a  non-stimulating  diet,  and  due  exercise  of  mind,  soul, 
and  body,  mankind  will  be  reasonably  well,  cheerful,  and 
happy  while  slowly  evolving  into  the  loftier  life  in  which 
tkore  shall  be  no  more  pain. 
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THE  PAGEANT   OF  THE  YEAB. 

BY  WINWOOD  WAITT. 


Earthy  the  Sim-worshipper, 
Impelled  by  Time,  the  arbiter  of  change, 
Swerveless  along  the  march  zodiacal 
Holds  her  appointed  course,  and  wheels  once  more 
Into  the  Court  of  Praise.  .  .  .  The  Pilgrim  Year 
Sinks  to  his  final  bourne,  and  reverently 
Nature,  the  fond  All-Mother,  kneels  in  prayer. 
While  her  reverberant  choir  (the  wind  and  wood) 
Intones  a  requiem  o'er  her  d3ring  child. 
To  the  cold  clasp  of  earthy  Capricorn 
She  yields  the  clay;  then  turns  to  bear  again 
The  urgent  travail  of  the  Sons  of  Time, 
Forth  marshalling  her  galaxy  of  Months 
To  crown  the  Pageant  of  a  Passing  Year. 

I.    JANUARY. 

Hail  to  the  messenger! 

Hail  to  the  herald  of  the  new-bom  Yearl 

Hail,  Janus,  hail! 

Astride  the  Goat  he  comes. 

He,  the  twin-visaged:  lo,  he  sallies  forth 

From  the  far  confines  of  the  frozen  North, 

And  to  the  windy  dawn 

Unfurls  his  gonfalon! 

His  boreal  trumpeter 

Sounds  a  reveille  through  the  minstrel  wood; 

And  far  adown  the  wintry  solitude 

Echoes  a  warning  note 

From  the  hoarse  wave  remote. 

A  world  is  his!     What  cheer? 
Behind:  the  fallen  Year — 

Its  crimes,  its  gilded  mockeries,  its  wars'  increase. 
Before:  untrodden  lie 
The  Fields  of  Destiny. 

Ood  speed  him  on  his  wav — throufrh  paths  of  peacel 
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THE  WIDE-SWUNG  GATES/ 


BY    SAM    WALTER    FOBS. 


The  GeniuB  of  the  West 

Upon  her  high-seen  throne. 
Who  greets  the  incoming  guest 

And  loves  him  as  her  own; 
The  Genius  of  these  States 

She  hears  these  modem  pleas 
For  the  closing  of  the  gates 

Of  the  highways  of  her  seas. 
"Fence  not  my  realm,"  she  says,  '^build  me  no  continent  pen. 
Still  let  my  gates  swing  wide  for  all  the  sons  of  men/' 

The  Genius  of  these  States, 

She  of  the  open  hand, 
Stands  by  the  open  gates 

That  look  to  every  land: 
"Come  hence"  (she  hears  the  groans. 

The  distance-muffled  din 
Of  millions  crushed  by  thrones), 

"Come  hence  and  enter  in. 
Shut  not  my  gates,"  she  says,  "that  front  the  inflowing  tide. 
For  all  the  sons  of  men  still  let  my  gates  swing  wide." 

"Whatl  leave  thy  bolts  withdrawn?" 

Cry  they  of  little  faith, 
"For  Europe's  voided  spawn, 

Spores  of  the  Old  World's  death? 
These  monsters  wallowing  wide 

In  anarchy's  black  fen?" 
"Peace,  peace,  it  is  my  pride 
To  make  these  monsters  men; 
With  the  Great  Builder  wori:  that  knows  not  Greek  or  Jew, 
And  from  an  old-world  stuff  fashion  a  world  anew. 


•A  inroleit  a«aliist  ttie  artlele  on  "  Tmmtpmiiloii,  Hard  Times,  and  the  Veto/'  by 
John  Chetwood,  Jr.,  in  The  Abxbta  for  Dec.  1887. 
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**And  in  my  new-built  state 

The  tribes  of  men  shall  fuse. 
And  men  no  longer  prate 

Of  Gentiles  and  of  Jews: 
Here  seek  no  racial  caste^ 

No  social  cleavage  seek, 
Here  one,  while  time  shall  last, 

Barbarian  and  Greek: 
And  here  shall  spring  at  length,  ere  our  day  meets  the  nighty 
That  last  growth  of  the  world,  the  first  Cosmopolite. 

"A  man  not  made  of  mud 

My  coming  man  shall  be. 
But  of  the  mingled  blood 

Of  every  tribe  is  he. 
The  vigor  of  the  Dane, 

The  deftness  of  the  Celt, 
The  Latin  suppleness  of  brain 

In  him  shall  fuse  and  melt; 
The  muscularity  of  soul  of  the  strong  West  be  blent 
With  the  wise  dreaminess  that  broods  above  the  Orient. 

"Here  clashing  creeds  upraise 

Their  warring  standards  long, 
Till  the  ferment  of  our  days 

Shall  make  our  new  wine  strong. 
Let  thought  meet  thought  in  fight. 

Let  systems  clash  and  clinch, — 
The  false  must  sink  in  night, 

The  truth  jrields  not  an  inch. 
No  thought  left  loose,  ungyved,  can  long  a  menace  be 
Within  a  tolerant  land  where  every  thous^ht  is  free.'* 

The  Genius  of  the  West 

Upon  her  high-seen  throne 
Thus  greets  the  incoming  guest 

And  clasps  him  as  her  own. 
The  Genius  of  these  States 

Puts  by  these  modem  pleas 
For  the  closing  of  the  gates 

Of  the  highways  of  her  seas. 
''Fence  not  my  realm,''  she  says,  "build  me  no  continent  pen, 
Still  let  my  gates  swing  wide  for  all  the  sons  of  men." 
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LITTLE    BO-PEEP. 
(After  Eugene  Fields  ''Little  Boy  Bluer) 


BY    E0WIN    S.    HOPKINS. 


««The7  were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  uo  shepherd. **->llatt. 
Is*  M« 

The  little  toy  sheep  has  a  bright-blue  bow 

Where  a  tiny  brass  bell  was  tied, 
And  ever,  0!  ever  so  long  ago 

Another  one  stood  by  its  side, 
And  that  was  the  one  our  little  Bo-Peep, 

With  the  dew  in  her  dancing  eyes. 
Covered  with  kisses  and  cuddled  to  sleep 

With  sweet  baby  prattle  and  sighs. 

''Now  sleep  right  here  by  my  side,'*  she  said, 

"And  don't  you  wake  till  I  call,'' 
And  she  put  one  pink  arm  under  its  head. 

And  the  other  one  round  her  doll. 
But  the  Shepherd  took  hold  of  her  dimpled  hands^ 

With  a  call  that  was  sweet  and  low. 
And  the  old  toy  sheep  on  the  mantel  stands. 

While  the  long  years  come  and  go. 

He  stands  and  wonders  and  waits  alone, 

With  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes. 
And  dreams  of  his  mate  and  the  shepherdess  goAe^ 

And  the  pastures  of  Paradise; 
No  baby  prattle  or  laugh  alarms 

His  long,  long,  wearisome  tryst 
As  we  feign  the  clasp  of  her  dimpled  arma 

And  the  kisses  our  lips  have  missed. 
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THE    SAINTS    OF    TRINITY. 


TRINITY  Church,  the  beautiful  modem  cathedral  of 
Copley  Square,  designed  by  the  noted  architect,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  is  approaching  completion.  For  nearly  a 
quadrennium  the  low  metope  and  entablature  of  the  facade 
have  been  receiving  the  finishmg  strokes  of  the  workmen  and 
the  artists.  Now,  at  last,  the  scaffolding  and  tentK)loth  have 
come  away,  and  the  stone  saints  are  revealed.  Most  of  them 
are  done  in  high  relief ;  all  of  them  are  of  the  strictly  sanc- 
timonious and  conventional  type. 

Some  of  these  sculptured  personages  are  saiiits  proper,  and 
some  are  saintesses.  They  are  all  alike  in  being  ^deduced 
from  a  far-off  past  and  from  conditions  of  life  atfld  hope 
which,  being  impossible,  never  actually  existed.  That  is, 
the  concepts  of  human  character  which  are  here  developed 
in  brown  stone  never  existed  outside  of  the  half-morbid  and 
wholly  mystical  dreams  of  the  East. 

The  style  of  art  in  which  the  Trinity  sculptors  have  per- 
formed their  task  is  purely  mythical  and  traditional.  There 
is  not  one  stroke  of  the  actual  spirit  of  man,  not  one  hint  of 
his  true  progress  and  purpose  in  it  all.  The  tides  of  peo- 
ple, passing  and  repassing  evermore  before  this  fafade  of 
Trinity,  must  look  up,  if  they  look  at  all,  at  a  retinue  of 
stone  images  that  are  as  dead  in  artistic  concept  as  they  are 
in  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Why  it  is  that  living  men  in  our  new-world  atmosphere, 
in  our  new-age  environment,  in  our  era  of  new  purpose  and 
new  hope,  should  persist  in  doing  and  redoing  the  past  into 
the  mythical  and  impossible,  while  all  the  abounding  currents 
of  life  and  the  vast  volume  of  purpose  are  sweeping  by,  and 
while  all  the  future  holds  forth  its  vision  and  its  dream,  —  is 
something  which  a  philosopher  may  well  consider  and  solve 
if  he  can. 

What  do  the  Trinity  people  and  their  artists  expect  t# 
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accomplish  by  carving  this  retinue  of  Asiatic  effigies,  this 
tauin  of  water  carriers  and  camels,  in  alto  relieyo,  and  setting 
them  in  medifieval  manner  on  the  entablature  of  their  tem- 
ple ?  Do  they  believe  that  these  stone  figures,  wrought  out 
through  so  much  assiduous  chipping  and  chiselling,  can  do 
anything  to  make  or  unmake  the  conditions  of  the  life  that 
now  is? 

The  more  pertinent  question  which  arises  in  my  mind  is 
tiiis :  What  influence  are  these  saints  and  saintesses  going  to 
exert  in  the  cause  of  reform  ?  I  do  not  ask  how  many  pious 
eyes  may  be  rolled  up  in  ecstatic  rapture  on  beholdhig  the 
Trinity  friezes,  but  I  want  to  know  to  what  extent  these 
saints  are  going  to  come  down  and  help  to  push  the  wagon. 

My  observation  has  been  that  stone  people  of  the  kind  here 
delineated  have  signally  failed  as  active  promoters  of  better 
conditions  in  the  world.  Aye,  more ;  the  stone  saints  have 
nearly  always  joined  themselves  with  the  forces  of  reaction, 
retrogression,  and  decadence.  They  seem  to  have  a  remark- 
able sympathy  with  all  the  oppressive  conditions  of  society. 
They  are  always  for  the  organization,  and  never  for  the  man. 
In  France  they  are  the  upholders  of  the  extinct  Bourbon 
dynasty.  In  America  they  belong  to  the  Gold-bug  Oligarchy. 
In  all  countries  they  like  monarchy  better  than  democracy. 
In  all  lands  they  prefer  arsenals  to  schoolhouses.  They  like 
navies  better  than  fish-ponds.  They  admire  palaces  and 
temples  more  than  hospitals  and  kindergartens. 

The  average  stone  saint  may  always  be  expected  to  stand 
in  with  the  existing  order,  and,  if  he  frown  at  all,  to  frown 
only  on  the  disturbing  aggressions  of  thought  and  the  audaci- 
ties of  progress.  The  stone  saint  is  involved  in  many  para- 
doxes. He  is  in  favor  of  temperance;  but  he  looks  with 
complaisance  on  the  whiskey  trust.  He  desires  that  the 
people  have  sugar  in  their  coffee ;  but  he  is  a  friend  of  Have- 
meyer.  He  wants  mankind  to  ride ;  but  he  holds  for  him- 
self a  Pullman  pass.  He  is  a  friend  of  honest  manufacture ; 
but  he  condones  the  rotten  steel-plate  of  Carnegie.  He 
wishes  that  people  may  have  cheap  passage  across  the  bay ; 
but  for  his  own  convenience  he  has  a  steam  yacht  which 
costs  him  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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If  the  Trinity  artists  had  expurgated  their  list  of  saints 
somewhat  the  character  of  the  procession  would  have  been 
improved.  Several  of  these  personages,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
got  into  the  saintly  category  by  flights  of  stairs  that  were 
exceedingly  misplaced  and  tortuous.  However,  sainthood, 
when  it  is  once  achieved,  carries  far.  A  saint  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  deposed.  Once  a  samt  always  a  saint,  is  an  apothegm 
that  might  well  be  added  to  the  book  of  short  sayings.  One 
who  looks,  however,  at  historical  characters  without  a  film 
over  his  eyes  and  without  moral  strabismus  may  well  wonder 
to  see  on  one  of  the  panels  of  Trinity  the  effigies  of  St. 
David  and  St.  Solomon !  Why  not  also  the  figures  of  St. 
Henry  VIII  and  St.  Abdul-Hamid? 

The  Asiatic  draperies  in  which  the  Trinity  saints  are  clad 
do  not  consist  —  any  more  than  do  the  draperies  of  the 
worshippers  mside  the  cathedral  —  with  the  squalid  rags  and 
pinched  faces  of  the  streets.  The  stone  saints  and  their 
expositors  seem  not  to  minister  to  the  poor  actual  bread,  but 
only  the  "  bread  of  life  "  —  at  long  range.  It  is  hai-d  to  fill 
a  hungry  stomach  at  long  range.  The  Christmas  turkey,  if 
stuffed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  stone  saints  give  food 
to  men,  would  be  the  most  barren  ideality  of  the  season. 
For  ourselves  we  believe  in  actual  stuffing.  For  all  our 
dishes,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  we  want  dressing  that 
shall  fill  and  satisfy.  We  do  not  wish  any  of  the  gifts  prof- 
fered to  us  to  be  stuffed  with  mere  vacuity. 

And  as  to  the  saints  themselves,  we  also  believe  in  saints 
and  try  to  promote  their  reputation.  But  we  want  another 
kind.  We  want  a  few  who  have  been  real  men  and  women, 
thinking  our  thoughts,  suffering  our  sorrows,  dreaming  our 
dreams,  and  sinning  our  sins.  There  have  been  many  such 
holy  beings  in  this  world.  There  was,  for  example,  St.  Ben 
Franklin.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  he  was  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  magical  office  in  our  colonies  and  among 
mankind.  He  was  a  teacher  of  robust  truth.  And  mean- 
while he  snatched  the  lightning  out  of  the  clouds.  No  bam 
built  by  man  is  any  longer  smitten  out  of  heaven  if  St.  Ben- 
jamin have  been  heeded. 

There,  also,  aforetime,  was  St.  Tom  Jefferson.     He,  too, 
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was  a  teacher  of  wholesome  truth.  He  declared  that  resist^ 
ance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.  He  said  openly  that 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  have  certain  unalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. As  I  have  said  before,  he  ought  to  have  added  the 
free  possession  of  land;  but  St.  Thomas  did  not  see  thus  far 
into  the  future.  There  was  another  St.  Thomas  also,  whose 
pavnfvl  theology  debarred  him  somewhat  from  reputation ; 
but  he  was  a  patriot  and  so  much  a  man  of  courage  that  he 
escaped  the  guillotine  only  by  a  chalk  mark  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  door ! 

There  was  a  whole  army  of  barefoot  saints  one  winter 
down  at  Valley  Forge.  There  they  froze  and  starved  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Some  of  them  came  from  across  the  sea 
and  suffered  with  our  native  heroes  in  the  battle  of  humanity  .- 
Then,  in  the  language  of  Kipling, 

There  were  times  that  no  one  talked  of,  there  were  years  of 

horrid  doubt; 
There  was  faith  and  hope  and  whacking  and  despair. 

Long  afterwards,  when  our  later  trial  came  by  fire  and 
blood,  we  found  St.  Lincoln,  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  the 
saints.  He  sorrowed  and  wrestled  through  many  a  night  of 
anguish  and  despair,  and  at  the  last  crowned  it  all  with  the 
tragic  death  of  a  mart5rr.  How  that  great  head  fell  forward, 
and  the  patient  lips  were  dumb,  and  the  world  wailed  as  they 
carried  him  away  I  Lincoln  was  our  kind  of  a  saint ;  and 
there  were  heroic  saints  across  the  line  also.  Stonewall 
Jackson's  "foot  cavalry"  was  made  up  in  large  part  of 
saints  in  tattered  and  gray  rags,  who  are  now  sleeping  in 
unknown  graves. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  personal  equation  that 
makes  us  anxious  to  see  an  American  cathedral  in  which  the 
Asiatic  saints  shall  give  way  for  a  brief  space  to  such  other 
new-world  worthies  as  St.  Washington,  St.  Grandson,  and  St. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


THE   AGE    OF   GOLD. 


Has  it  come  at  last?     The  alchemical  prophets  sought  it 
long,  but  died  without  the  sight.     The  search  for  artificial 
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gold  was  the  secret  hunt  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  cuiv 
ous  men  of  the  epoch  of  Darkness  could  not  find  it.  And 
with  the  new  birth  of  science,  philosophers  said  it  could  never 
be  —  that  the  eternal  edict  of  natural  law  is  against  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  base  thing  into  the  golden.  Always  and  ever 
the  learned  folk  have  thus  put  up  their  bar,  only  to  have  it 
broken  down  by  some  aggressive  son  of  audacity  walking 
along  that  way. 

In  plain  unmetaphorical  speech,  it  seems  true  that  Dr.  S. 
F.  Emmens,  in  a  little  seventh-story  room  overlooking  the 
old  Bowling  Green  of  Broadway,  has  discovered  a  method  of 
transmuting  silver  into  gold.  He  has  not  only  done  it,  but 
he  has  sold  his  product  to  the  Government  mints,  and  they 
have  accepted  it.  It  is  probably  true  that  on  this  New 
Year's  day  of  1898,  some  son  of  man  has  a  gold  eagle  in  his 
pocket,  the  material  of  which  was  made  otU  of  silver  by  an 
ingenious  chemist  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Emmens  has  been  visited,  and  his  discovery  has  been 
investigated,  by  able  inquirers  who  report  that  on  the  13  th 
of  April,  1897,  the  chemist  deposited  at  the  assay  office  in 
New  York  City  a  lump  of  manufactured  gold,  weighing  7.06* 
ounces.  This  product  was  found  on  trial  to  be  a  genuine^ 
product  containing  in  one  thousand  parts  658  parts  of  gold,. 
260  parts  of  silver,  and  82  parts  of  other  metallic  substances.- 

The  process  of  the  manufacture  is  not  yet  known,  but  the^ 
fact  of  the  product  is  undeniable.  Unless  Dr.  Emmens  is 
engaged  in  the  unthinkable  foolishness  of  putting  gold  into- 
his  own  crucible  in  order  to  get  it  out  again  by  a  laborious 
and  expensive  method,  then  his  discovery  is  a  verity ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  remarkable 
state  of  affairs.  Mr.  George  Grantham  Bain,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Press  Association,  has  within  the  current  month  investi- 
gated as  much  of  the  fact  and  the  process  of  Dr.  Emmens's 
xliscovery  as  the  chemist  is  willing  to  reveal. 

Dr.  Emmens  in  his  small  laboratory  and  by  his  hand- 
method  of  operation  is  now  producing  enough  gold  to  bring 
him  at  the  assay  office  a  profit  of  $150  a  week.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  precious  metal  that  may 
be  thus  produced.     Dr.  Emmens  says  in  the  way  of  a  formal 
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proposal:  "I  will  take  1,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  worth 
$500,000  [he  means  $500,000  in  terms  of  gold],  and  from  it 
I  will  make  60,000  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $18  an  ounce.  The 
cost  of  makmg  the  gold  will  be  $4,600,000.  Add  to  that 
the  cost  of  the  silver,  $500,000,  and  subtract  the  whole  from 
$7,800,000,  the  value  of  the  gold,  and  you  have  a  profit  of 
$2,700,000. 

Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder? 

Should  Dr.  Emmens's  discovery  yield  such  i-esults  as  are 
anticipated,  it  cannot  be  long  until  life  will  be  worth  living 
—  not  indeed  that  we  shall  be  so  rich  as  to  buy  out  Nature 
and  establish  colonies  of  billionaires  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific,  but  that  we  shall  be  so  infinitely  amused! 
One  week  of  life  under  the  new  regime  may  well  repay  for 
a  century  of  giiefis  and  longings.  Dr.  Holmes  in  one  of  his 
books  describes  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  bugs  —  bugs 
of  few  legs  and  of  many  legs  —  under  a  flat  stone  in  the 
meadow  when  the  stone  is  turned  over  and  the  bugs  have  to 
scamper  to  covert.     Before  "  bugs  "  insert  the  word  gold  ! 


ORION. 

On  the  Old  Bay  I  saw  arise  last  night 
The  constellation  of  Orion!    Far 
Beyond  the  Head  of  Winthrop  the  full  star 

On  his  immortal  shoulder  beckoned  bright! 

One  sun  of  splendor  gemmed  his  thigh  of  might, 
And  one  sun  blazed  upon  his  club  of  war, 
And  three  suns  studded  the  eternal  bar 

And  belt  on  his  emblazoned  waist  of  light! 

Over  the  slumbering  seas  what  shadows  sweep 
Orion  heeds  not!    AH  the  rounded  earth 
Under  his  circuit  is  a  grain  of  musk! 
Alas,  what  are  we  but  the  dust  of  sleep — 
Wingless  ephemera  of  hapless  birth 
Drifting  adown  the  twilight  into  dusk? 
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[In  tkU  DepaHmetU  of  The  Arena  no  hook  wiU  be  reviewed  which  is  not  regarded  at  m 

real  addition  to  Itfenolifre.] 


A  FICTION  OP  THE  SKIES. 

IT  i0  an  unmixed  pleasure  to  contribute  a  brief  notice  of  Camille 
Flammarion's  remarkable  book  ^^  Urania."  *  The  author,  being 
an  astronomer,  has,  like  the  men  of  Galilee,  stood  gazing 
into  heaven,  and  out  of  his  vision  and  dream  has  told  a  story  of 
the  skies. 

\t  is  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  writers  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  they  have  learned  to  use  the  im- 
agination scientifically.  Rather  have  they  learned  the  value  of 
the  scientific  imagination  as  a  supplement  to  scientific  demonstra- 
tion. For  long,  the  writer  of  fiction  has  written  botany  and 
geography  and  physics  in  one  chapter,  and  aspiration  and  hope 
and  despair  in  the  next.  He  has  seemed  to  wit  not  that  the 
botany  and  the  aspiration,  the  physics  and  the  love,  go  best  to- 
gether. Even  as  great  a  novelist  as  Bulwer  in  such  a  work  as 
Zanoni  hardly  succeeded  in  getting  his  natural  and  his  super- 
natural into  unity.  M.  Flammarion  has  acquired,  or  at  least  he 
possesses,  the  happy  faculty  of  rising  from  the  basis  of  fact  intt 
the  open  sky  of  speculation,  and  of  carrying  his  scientific  vision 
with  him. 

The  story  of  *' Urania"  is,  like  Caesar's  "Gaul,"  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  entitled  "  The  Heavenly  Muse ;  " 
the  second,  **  George  Spero;"  and  the  third,  **  Heaven  and 
Earth."  The  three  divisions  are  separate  scientific  fictions  put 
together  on  the  slender  thread  of  a  common  theme.  In  "The 
Heavenly  Muse,"  the  young  enthusiast  —  for  it  is  M.  Flammarion 
himself,  under  the  thin  guise  of  another  —  falls  in  love  with 
Urania,  and  Urania  leads  him  forth  to  the  study  of  the  skies. 
He  is  at  first  a  student  with  Le  Verrier  in  the  Observatory  of 
Paris.  From  the  battlements,  Urania  entices  him  away,  and  they 
journey  through  the  skies.  While  passing  through  the  sidereal 
spaces,  they  discourse,  albeit  from  the  basis  of  the  new  astronomy, 
of  the  order  of  the  worlds,  the  splendors  of  the  universe. 

The  little  fiction  is  as  nothing  to  the  scientific  speculation  which 

•"Urania."  By  Camille  Flammarion.  IlloBtrated  by  De  Bleler,  Myrbach,  and 
Gambard.  Translated  by  A  aTunra  Rice  Stetson.  One  vol.  8vo,  pp.  814.  F.  T«nny. 
son  Neely,  London  and  New  York.    1887. 
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the  enthusiastio  young  astronomer  copiously  pours  forth  on  the 
Toyage.  This  part  of  the  work  is  a  magnificent  dream  of  the 
«kies,  in  which  the  human  interest  is  slight  and  the  splendors  of 
the  heavens  are  everything. 

The  second  division  of  ^^  Urania ''  is  entitled  ^*  George  Spero/' 
that  being  the  name  of  the  youth  who  was  the  private  secretary 
-of  Le  Verrier  in  the  Paris  Observatory.  The  story  of  his  life  and 
fate  occupies  eighty-six  pages  of  the  book,  and  is  sufficiently 
inspiring  in  the  spiritual  element  which  it  brings,  and  sufficiently 
appalling  in  the  termination.  In  this  part  the  earthly  love  sup- 
plants somewhat  the  heavenly,  and  it  may  be  that  M.  Flammarion 
would  have  us  think  of  the  sad  tragedy  which  the  former  nearly 
always  has  as  its  sequel.  For  in  this  case,  George  Spero  and 
the  beautiful  Icl6a,  the  Norse  maiden  whom  he  found  on  the 
summits  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  a  lover  of  nature  like  himself, 
tempt  the  perils  of  a  balloon  ascension  only  to  be  caught  in  a 
storm  and  to  follow  the  one  the  other  in  holy  self-sacrifice  and 
the  ecstasy  of  despair  down  to  the  cruel  mutilation  of  death  on 
the  shore  of  the  Northern  Lake.  This  is  M.  Flanmiarion's 
description  of  the  tragedy : 

Strong  wind-currents  blew  up  and  down  and  whistled  in  their  ears. 

The  balloon  twisted  about  itself,  as  if  whirled  by  a  waterspout. 
Qeorge  Spero  felt  a  sudden  and  passionate  embrace,  followed  by  along 
kiss  upon  his  lips.  ^^  My  master,  my  god,  my  all !  I  love  you,'*  she 
cried ;  and  thrusting  aside  two  of  the  ropes,  she  leaped  into  the  empty 
air.  The  unballasted  balloon  shot  up  again  like  an  arrow.  Spero  was 
-saved. 

Icl^'s  body  made  a  dull,  strange,  and  frightful  sound  in  the  mid- 
night stillness  as  it  fell  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  lake.  Wild  with  grief 
and  despair,  Spero  felt  his  hair  bristling  with  horror.  He  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  but  saw  nothing.  Carried  up  by  the  balloon  to  a  height  of 
more  than  a  thousand  metres,  he  clung  to  the  valve-rope,  hoping  to  fall 
again  towards  the  scene  of  Icl6a*s  catastrophe ;  but  the  rope  would  not 
work.  He  fumbled  and  hunted,  but  without  avail.  In  the  midst  of  all 
he  felt  under  his  hand  his  loved  one's  veil,  where  it  had  caught  on  one  of 
the  ropes, — a  thin  little  veil,  still  fresh  with  perfume,  and  filled  with  the 
memories  of  his  lovely  companion.  He  stared  at  the  ropes,  thinking  he 
could  find  the  imprint  of  her  little  clinging:  hands,  and  putting  his  own 
where  Jell's  had  been  an  instant  before,  he  threw  himself  out  of  the  car. 
His  foot  caught  in  a  rope  for  a  second,  but  he  had  strength  enough  to 
disengage  it,  and  fell  whirling  into  space. 

The  third  part  of  the  story,  entitled  ^'Heaven  and  Earth,"  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  chapters  embracing  the  author's  more 
mature  and  thoughtful  views  on  telepathy,  the  inter-sidereal  voy- 
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^e,  the  planet  Mars,  the  fixed  point  in  the  uuiverse,  and  the 
Journey  to  truth  by  way  of  science. 

In  the  first  of  these  chapters,  M.  Flammarion  records  a  series 
of  astonishing  but  strictly  authentic  previsions,  which  it  would  be 
well  for  all  mankind  to  read  and  ponder.  In  the  second  chapter 
he  journeys  again  through  the  planetary  spaces  and  discourses 
not  so  much  of  the  worlds  themselves  as  of  the  citizens  of  the 
heavenly  spheres  and  their  manner  of  celestial  life. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  planet  Mars.  In  it  the 
author  applies  the  best  recent  erudition,  both  astronomical  and 
speculative,  to  the  probable  vital  phenomena  of  our  neighboring 
world.  The  fourth  chapter  is  to  us  a  rather  original  discussion 
about  a  fixed  point  in  the  universe ;  that  is,  a  point  which  is  at 
absolute  rest,  around  and  about  which  all  the  remaining  universe 
is  in  process  and  revolution. 

That  there  may  be  and  probably  is  such  a  point,  we  neither 
assert  nor  deny.  I  will,  however,  offer  the  suggestion  that  if 
there  be  a  central  point  in  the  universe,  though  it  be  in  a  state  of 
rest  as  it  respects  all  the  residue  of  suns  and  systems,  its  fixed- 
ness or  process  could  not  be  known ;  for  all  motion  is  relative, 
and  though  the  hypothetical  fixed  point  should  be  dropping 
through  the  depths  of  space  at  the  rate  of  ten  billions  of  metres 
a  second,  the  motion  could  not  be  measured  or  detected,  any  more 
than  the  insects  around  the  lamp  in  a  Pullman  car  at  night  can 
detect  or  measure  the  flight  of  the  train. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  work,  M.  Flammarion  makes  his 
general  deductions  relative  to  the  order  of  affairs  in  the  universe, 
and  particularly  of  the  correlative  phenomena  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter. These  he  embodies  in  twenty-five  short  propositions,  of 
which  the  last  and  supreme  deduction  is  as  follows : 

The  soul'S  destiny  is  to  free  itself  more  and  more  from  the  material 
world,  and  to  belong  to  the  lofty  Uranian  life,  whence  it  can  look  down 
upon  matter  and  sufier  no  more.  It  then  enters  upon  the  spiritual  life, 
eternally  pure.  The  supreme  aim  of  all  beings  is  the  perpetual  approach 
to  absolute  perfection  and  divine  happiness. 

I  will  only  add  the  expression  of  a  deliberate  estimate  which 
I  have  formed  most  favorable  to  the  genius  of  M.  Flammarion, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  a  great  thinker  destined  to  enlarge  by  a  con- 
siderable space  the  present  boundaries  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world. 
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The  Arena  for  February  will  carry  to 
our  readers  an  unusual  fund  of  interest. 
The  times  are  rife;  the  nation  is  in  an  era 
of  transforming  agitation.  The  apaUiy 
which  the  money  power  seeks  in  vain 
to  spread  over  the  face  of  society  is 
broken  in  a  thousand  places  with  jets 
of  flame  portending  a  conflagration  in 
which  the  existing  order  shafl  be  tried 
as  by  fire. 


for  a  general  betterment  of  the  conditions 
of  the  dyilixed  life. 


HON.  OEORQE  W.  JULIAN  ON 

"PARTY  LEADERS  AND 

FINANCES." 

In  The  Arena  for  February  the  veteran 
publidst,  Hon.  George  W.  Julian,  first 
candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  Party  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  wiU 
present  his  views  on  party  leadership  as 
the  bane  of  financial  wdfare.  To  this 
paper  the  Editor  of  The  Arena  wiU  reply. 
The  debate  will  recall  to  our  readers  the 
like  discussion  in  The  Arena  for  July 
between  Henry  Clews  and  the  Editor. 


JUDGE    WALTER    CLARK    ON    THE 
REVISION   OF  THE   CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

In  our  number  for  February  Judge 
dark  will  offer  to  the  readers  of  The 
Arena  another  of  his  powerful  papers  on 
one  of  the  living  questions  of  the  epoch. 
In  this  contribution  he  will  present  a 
cogent  argument  for  the  revision  of  the 
Ccmstitution  in  important  particulars — 
especially  with  respect  to  the  veto  power 
of  the  Ihresident 


JAMES     R.     CH  ALLEN     ON     "THE 

FAILURE  OF  THE  BIMETALLIC 

CONFERENCE." 

No  question  of  the  day  is  of  more  con- 
cern tnan  the  failure  of  the  proposed 
International  Conference  to  secure  the 
re-establishment  of  bimetallism  among 
the  nations.  The  reasons  of  the  failure 
are  succinctly  set  forth  by  our  new  con- 
tributor, Mr.  Challen,  of  Florida. 


DR.    WILLIAM    BAYARD    HALE    ON 
"THE    EPIC    OPPORTUNITY." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the 
readers  of  The  Arena  the  brilliant  writer 
and  reformer,  William  Bayard  Halo. 
LL.  D.,  of  Middleboro,  Mass.  In  the 
number  for  February,  Dr.  Hale  will  pre- 
sent one  of  his  eloquent  contribuiionA 
entitled  "The  Epic  Opportunity,"— 
meaning  the  opportunity  now  presented 


G1]A>RGE  A.  GROOT  ON  THE  MONE- 
TARY COMMlbSlON. 
In  The  Arena  for  February,  under  the 
caption  "Open  Letter  to  the  Monetary 
Commission,"  our  new  contributor,  Mr. 
George  A.  Groot,  of  Cleveland,  will  pre- 
sent a  caustic  article  on  the  motives  and 
plans  of  the  Monetary  Commission  now 
besieging  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 


H.  M.  WILLIAMS  ON  "THE  MISSION 
OF  MACHINERY." 
The  number  for  February  will  contain 
an  interesting  and  highly  suggestive  con- 
tribution on  "The  Mission  of  Machinery*' 
by  Mr.  Henry  Matthews  Williams,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  facts  and  deductions  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Williams  will  create  not  a 
little  discussion  on  one  of  the  most 
important  topics  of  our  industrial  life. 

"THE  CORPORATION  AGAINST  THE 

PEOPLR" 
In     The     Arena     for     February     Mr. 
Flower's  able  article  will  be  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  aggressions  of  Corporate  greed 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  People. 

J.  MONTGOMERY  McGOVERN  ON 
"GUTTER  JOURNALISM." 
Under  the  caption  "An  Important 
Phase  of  Gutter  Journalism,"  J.  Mont- 
gomery McGovem,  of  Brooklyn,  will  offer 
in  the  number  for  February  a  startling 
exposition  of  the  method  of  manufactur- 
ing foreign  news  in  the  home  offices  of 
enterprising  American  newspapers  and  of 
newspaper  "faking"  in  general. 

MRS.  BERGEN  ON  "THE  THEOLOGI- 
CAL DEVELOPMENT  OF  ONE 

CHILD." 
A  strongly  ong^inal  and  most  sugges- 
tive article  by  Fanny  D.  Bergen,  on  "The 
Theological  Development  of  One  Child," 
will  be  presented  in  the  number  for  Feb- 
ruary. Mrs.  Bergen  has  made  notes  for 
a  number  of  years  on  the  evolution  of 
theological  ideas  in  a  child  under  purely 
natural  conditions;  out  of  her  note-book 
her  contribution  has  been  derived. 


The  remainder  of  the  number  for  Feb- 
ruary will  be  made  up  of  a  brict  bit  of 
standard  fiction,  the  Plaza  of  the  Poets, 
The  Editor's  Evening,  Book  Review,  fto. 
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THE  POLITICO-FINANCIAL  CONTROVERSY. 


L    OUR  PARTY  LEADERS  AND  THE  FINANCES. 

BY    HOJT.    OEOROE    W.    JULIAN. 


THE  reconstruction  of  our  financial  policy  involves  no 
intrinsic  difficulties.  A  select  body  of  experienced 
business  men,  representing  every  section  of  the  union, 
and  entering  upon  their  work  in  a  thoroughly  non-partisan 
spirit,  can  undoubtedly  devise  a  working  theory  of  reform. 
Our  politicians  have  signally  failed  to  do  this,  and  have  given 
us  instead  a  bewildering  patchwork  of  political  makeshifts 
and  clumsy  expedients.  Congress  has  been  wrestling  with  our 
finances  and  keeping  the  country  in  hot  water  for  the  third 
of  a  century,  and  the  outcome  of  its  labors  has  been  attested 
by  great  and  prolonged  financial  disorders,  which  at  last 
threaten  the  bankruptcy  of  the  government.  The  men  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  this  legislation  have  made  the  interests 
of  party  paramount  to  the  general  welfare,  while  the  settle- 
ment of  our  finances  has  thus  been  turned  into  a  mere  fencing- 
match  of  politicians.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  game  will  be  played  in  the  future.  The  love  of  con- 
sistency, the  pride  of  opinion,  and  the  traditional  habit  of 
party  subserviency  will  continue  to  block  the  way  of  reform. 
The  absolute  necessity  for  some  new  and  radical  methods,  and 
the  folly  of  further  looking  to  old  party  machinery  for  relief, 
will  clearly  appear  in  a  brief  statement  of  facts  bearing  upon 
the  past  action  and  present  attitude  of  our  two  leading  parties. 
During  the  civil  war,  the  Democrats  in  Congress  generally, 

with  George  H.  Pendleton  as  their  leader,  opposed  our  legal- 
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tender  legislation.  After  the  war  they  made  a  change  of 
base,  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  as  the  Democratic  champion  of  fiat 
money,  was  only  rivalled  by  Gen.  Butler  on  the  side  of  Repub- 
licanism. In  1868  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  be- 
fore the  National  Democratic  Convention,  but  although  the 
platform  was  made  acceptable  to  him  he  was  defeated  by  Gk)v. 
Seymour.  When  the  greenback  movement  made  its  appear^ 
ance  Democrats  took  the  lead  in  rallying  to  its  support.  They 
generally  favored  the  inflation  bill  of  1874,  which  would  have 
proved  a  national  calamity  if  it  had  become  a  law.  The  veto 
of  the  measure  by  Gen.  Grant  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
fiat-money  madness;  but  its  champions  vigorously  renewed 
their  fight  throughout  the  country  in  1875,  the  centre  of  the 
engagement  being  Ohio,  in  which  the  friends  of  sound  money 
were  triumphant. 

As  a  party,  the  Democrats  were  opposed  to  specie  resump- 
tion, and  their  national  platform  of  1876  expressly  condemned 
the  Congressional  plan  of  resumption  in  1879.  The  party  at 
that  time  represented  no  well-defined  principle.  It  had  no 
position  respecting  the  currency  or  the  tariff,  and  was  ready 
for  any  alliance  which  promised  a  return  to  power.  It  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  including  many  of  its  own 
members,  and  had  formed  alliances  with  the  greenback  move- 
ment in  several  States.  It  needed,  above  all  things,  the  inspi- 
ration and  guidance  of  a  great  leader,  and  this  it  happily 
found  in  Gov.  Tilden,  who  was  able  to  hold  his  followers  in 
line  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1876. 

In  the  meantime,  the  silver  movement  had  come  to  the 
front,  which  was  merely  another  phase  of  the  struggle  for  fiat 
money.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  silver  dollars  are  metallic 
greenbacks.  The  loss  to  the  people  under  the  Bland- Allison 
act  of  1878  and  the  Sherman  act  of  1890  aggregates  $464,- 
260,263,  which  amount  has  to  be  redeemed  in  gold,  like  the 
greenbacks.  This  legislation,  which  the  anti-silver  men  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through  Congress  on  a  compromise  with 
their  opponents,  only  whetted  the  appetite  for  further  conces- 
sions, and  made  inevitable  the  demand  for  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver.  This  demand  was  checked  and  post- 
poned by  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884,  whose  rugged 
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honesty  and  peerless  courage  stayed  the  growing  popular  mad- 
ness for  several  years.  But  it  finally  broke  over  all  barriers 
and  defied  all  restraints  by  incorporating  into  the  Chicago  plat- 
form the  demand  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
any  other  nation;  by  providing  that  the  standard  silver  dollar 
shall  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
and  favoring  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  any  kind  of  legal-tender  money  by  private  contract, 
and  by  declaring  that  the  power  to  issue  notes  to  circulate  as 
money  shall  be  taken  from  the  national  banks  and  delegated 
to  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  complete  transformation  of  the  party  which  these 
novel  doctrines  involved  was  still  further  emphasized  by  re- 
pudiating the  principle  of  a  tariflF  for  revenue  only,  on  which 
the  party  had  won  its  unprecedented  triumph  in  1892;  by 
condemning  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  just  as  it  was  near- 
ing  its  consummation  under  the  guiding  hand  of  a  Democratic 
administration;  by  denouncing  Mr.  Cleveland  for  suppressing 
the  Chicago  mob  by  Federal  soldiers  without  the  permission 
of  Gov.  Altgeld, — ^thus  practically  espousing  the  hoary- 
headed  heresy  of  nullification,  which  was  shot  to  death  in  the 
civil  war;  and  by  clearly  foreshadowing  the  purpose  to  recon- 
struct the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  furtherance 
of  these  measures.  To  suppose  that  a  party  avowing  this  star- 
tling confession  of  political  faith  can  be  counted  on  for  any 
service  whatever  in  the  solution  of  our  financial  problem  is 
simply  preposterous.  As  now  organized  and  led,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  become  a  danger  signal  in  our  poUtical  navi- 
gation and  a  menace  to  republican  government  itself. 

Turning  now  to  the  Republican  party,  I  shall  speak  of  its 
action  with  the  same  unsparing  frankness.  The  delusion  that 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  make  money  was 
embodied  in  the  legal-tender  acts  of  1862  and  1863.  This  was 
the  root  of  the  fiat-money  fanaticism  which  has  since  scourged 
the  country  and  still  preys  upon  its  prosperity  and  peace. 
Congress  had  no  more  power  to  create  money  than  it  had  to 
make  iron  swim.  It  had  no  more  power  to  transmute  a 
promise  to  pay  money  into  actual  money  than  it  had  to  make 
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something  out  of  nothing.  The  constitutionality  of  these  acts 
was  denied  by  the  ablest  Republicans  in  Congress  at  the  time, 
and  by  nearly  all  the  Democrats,  and  their  arguments  were 
never  answered.  The  supporters  of  this  legislation  did  not 
pretend  that  the  Constitution  contained  any  direct  grant  of 
power  which  sanctioned  it;  they  contended  that  the  crisis  had 
created  a  military  necessity  which  knew  no  law.  But  this 
necessity  was  an  assumption,  and  its  truth  could  only  be  dem- 
onstrated by  trial.  It  was  by  no  means  universally  admitted; 
and  I  think  the  better  opinion  among  statesmen  and  finan- 
ciers, both  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  then  was,  as  it 
is  to-day,  that  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  possible 
through  the  recognized  agency  of  taxation  and  loans,  and  at 
a  great  saving  of  money.  Nor  could  these  legal-tender  acts  be 
justified  by  the  practice  of  other  great  nations.  Specie  pay- 
ments were  not  suspended  in  the  great  EngUsh  civil  war,  nor 
by  France  in  the  long  wars  of  Napoleon;  and  Justin  S.  Morrill 
bluntly  told  the  simple  truth  when  he  characterized  this  legis- 
lation as  ^^ot  blessed  by  one  sound  precedent,  and  damned 
by  all.^'  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  cham- 
pions of  our  legal-tender  currency  voted  for  it  very  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
speedily  redeemed  and  cancelled  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
peril  which  was  urged  as  its  justification. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  after  the  war  was  over  and 
the  supposed  national  danger  was  passed,  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  acts  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  final  adjudication.  The  animosities  of  the 
war  had  partially  subsided,  while  there  was  no  occasion  for 
further  extending  the  legal-tender  power.  A  more  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  whole  question  was  now  possible. 
A  decision  adverse  to  the  constitutionality  of  these  acts  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  public  credit,  nor  would  it  change  the 
value  of  the  legal-tender  notes.  The  question  was  very  fully 
argued  in  the  famous  case  of  Ilepbum  vs.  Griswold,  at  the 
December  term,  1867,  and  elaborately  reargued  at  the  Decem- 
ber term,  1868,  especially  as  to  the  constitutional  question. 
On  November  27,  1869,  the  court  held,  in  a  full  bench  of 
eight  judges,  by  a  majority  of  five  to  three,  that  the  legal-ten- 
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der  acts  were  unconstitutional  as  to  debts  contracted  prior  to 
their  enactment.  This  decision  was  announced  on  February 
7,  1870,  and  thenceforward  became  a  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  binding  upon  the  President  and  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  unless  overruled  on  a  motion  for  a 
rehearing,  for  valid  and  sufficient  reasons,  according  to  the 
recognized  forms  and  usages  of  law. 

If  the  administration  believed  that  the  decision  would  leave 
the  nation  in  peril  of  its  life  in  some  future  emergency,  the 
remedy  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  for  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  But  this  did  not  suit  its  purpose.  The  decision 
was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  Republican  party.  Its  mem- 
bers believed  that  the  greenback  had  rendered  an  indispen- 
sable service  in  saving  the  union.  It  was  a  symbol  of  patriot- 
ism, like  the  old  flag,  and  it  invoked  the  gratitude  and  love  of 
the  nation.  The  national  banks  were  likewise  hostile  to  the 
decision,  and  took  the  lead  in  urging  its  reversal.  They  said  it 
would  contract  the  currency.  The  great  railways  were  hostile 
because  such  of  their  bonds  as  had  been  executed  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1862,  both  principal  and  interest,  would  be  payable 
in  coin.  Other  debtors  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  would 
suffer  great  hardships.  But  these  were  insufficient  reasons  for 
granting  a  rehearing.  The  opposition  of  banks  and  railway 
companies  constituted  no  ground  for  the  reargument  of  a 
purely  constitutional  question,  which  had  already  been  amply 
considered  and  decided,  nor  did  the  hostility  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  which  involved  purely  political  and  not  judicial 
considerations. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  administration  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision was  fixed.  During  the  war  the  government  had  accus- 
tomed itself  to  the  use  of  power,  and  played  with  a  strong 
hand.  On  February  1,  1870,  Justice  Greer  resigned  his  seat 
on  the  Supreme  bench.  A  short  time  previously  Congress  had 
provided  for  an  additional  judge,  so  that  two  vacancies  were 
to  be  filled.  On  February  18,  Judge  Strong,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  avowed  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  legal-tender  acts,  was  appointed  to  fill  one  of  the  two 
vacancies,  and  on  March  21  following  Justice  Bradley,  who 
had  expressed  his  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  was  chosen  for 
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the  other  vacancy.  Immediately  after  this  remodelling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  consimmiated  Attorney-General  Hoar 
asked  for  a  rehearing,  which  was  finally  ordered,  and  on  May  1, 
1871,  the  constitutionality  of  these  acts  was  affirmed,  and  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  Hepburn  V8. 
Griswold  was  reversed  by  a  vote  of  five  judges  to  four — Brad- 
ley and  Strong  siding  with  the  majority.  It  was  not  done  by 
convincing  the  judges  that  they  had  erred,  because  the  court 
was  now  differently  constituted,  but  by  stifling  their  voices 
with  the  votes  of  men  who  had  been  recently  placed  upon  the 
bench  because  they  would  certainly  vote  for  the  rehearing 
and  reversal, — thus  making  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  football  of  party  politics. 

"It  was  no  secret/'  says  Hugh  McCuUoch,  in  his  "Reminiscences,'' 
"indeed  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  these  justices  were  ap- 
pointed in  order  that  the  previous  decision  might  be  reversed." 

Senator  Hoar  has  recently  made  an  elaborate  defence  of 
President  Grant  against  the  charge  of  packing  the  court  in 
this  case,  but  his  defence  amounts  to  a  confession  of  its  sub- 
stantial truth.  On  this  point  I  shall  make  Senator  Hoar  my 
witness.  He  insists  that  the  Republican  party  and  the  Repub- 
lican lawyers  throughout  the  country  were  a  unit  in  support- 
ing the  legal-tender  acts.  He  says  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
fifteen  States  had  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  these  acts, 
and  that  the  President  would  have  had  to  rake  the  country 
over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  find  a  lawyer  of  a  different 
opinion.  Perhaps  he  states  the  case  a  little  too  strongly,  but 
he  approximates  the  truth.  The  packing  of  the  court  is  thus 
shown  to  have  been  exceedingly  easy,  but  is  not  disproved. 
The  President  could  hardly  have  gone  amiss  in  the  search  for 
judges  of  his  way  of  thinking.  Indeed,  the  filling  of  the  two 
vacancies  was  practically  equivalent  to  a  rehearing  and  re- 
versal of  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  the  President  was  well 
known,  and  he  had  behind  him  a  great  and  united  party  which 
had  clothed  him  with  the  power  to  make  that  purpose 
effective. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  remarkable  proceedings  in  the 
Supreme  Court  touching  the  question  of  rehearing  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  Schucker's  ^Tafe  of  Chase."    These  proceedings 
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gave  notice  to  the  public  tliat  the  reversal  of  the  case  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  so  that  although  the  formal  decision  to 
that  e£Fect  was  not  made  till  more  than  a  year  afterwards  no 
financial  excitement  or  commotion  followed  the  judgment  in 
Hepburn  vs,  Griswold,*wliich  was  accepted  at  once  as  a  nullity. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  opportune 
action  of  the  Attorney-General  which  immediately  followed 
accomplished  the  work,  and  it  dealt  as  deadly  a  blow  at  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  as  if  the  President  had  picked 
and  culled  the  judges  he  needed  from  a  party  of  diverse  and 
discordant  opinions.  These  facts  are  stated  because  they  be- 
long to  the  truth  of  history,  and  could  not  properly  be  omitted 
in  any  faithful  account  of  the  action  of  our  party  leaders  in 
dealing  with  the  financial  problem.  The  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversing  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Chief 
Justice  Chase  was  as  much  a  political  opinion  as  that  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  while  it  was  equally 
the  product  of  an  assimied  party  necessity. 

But  the  effects  of  this  decision  have  been  as  calamitous  as 
the  methods  of  procuring  it  were  indefensible.  It  recognizes 
the  power  of  Congress  to  substitute  irredeemable  paper  for 
gold  and  silver,  and  to  compel  every  citizen  to  accept  it  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  while  under  a  later  decision  this  can  be 
done  in  a  time  of  peace;  and  the  court  declares  that  the  remedy 
for  legislative  abuses  must  be  sought  at  the  polls,  and  not  in 
the  courts.  The  safeguard  of  checks  and  balances  in  our 
system  of  government,  through  which  the  people  themselves 
may  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly, 
is  thus  swept  away,  while  the  power  of  Congress  becomes  abso- 
lute, and  the  Supreme  Court  ceases  to  be  a  refuge  against 
hasty  and  unwise  legislation.  This  new  political  gospel  has 
been  the  stronghold  of  incalculable  mischief  and  disaster. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  led  the  people  into 
a  wilderness  of  fiat-money  metaphysics  and  spread  before 
them  a  famine  of  ideas.  It  gave  birth  to  the  greenback  move- 
ment, which  brought  upon  the  country  the  frightful  panic  of 
1873,  and  has  ever  since  exercised  its  malign  influence  over 
both  political  parties.  It  gave  us  the  inflation  act  of  1874, 
which  was  supported  by  Allison,  Cameron,  Carpenter,  Logan, 
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Morton,  Oglesbj,  and  other  Republican  leaders,  and  threat- 
ened to  flood  the  country  with  irredeemable  paper  and  to 
defeat  or  indefinitely  postpone  specie  resumption;  and  we  only 
escaped  these  disasters  by  our  luck,  for  President  Grant  at  first 
intended  to  approve  of  this  enactment,  which  he  afterwards 
fortunately  vetoed. 

The  Republican  party  deserves  great  credit  for  its  work  in 
restoring  specie  payments  in  1879 ;  but  this  consummation  was 
seriously  imperilled  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1878,  which 
stupidly  provided  for  the  reissue  and  continued  circulation  of 
legal-tender  notes  after  their  payment  in  gold  according  to 
law.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  John  Sherman  said,  "The 
legal  tenders  were  only  the  instruments  of  battle;  they  were 
musketry  and  cannon;  and  when  peace  came  they  should  have 
been  rapidly  retired."  But  he  has  ever  since  been  a  steadfast 
and  unflinching  champion  of  this  suicidal  folly.  During  the 
fifteen  months  ending  with  September,  1896,  $192,972,205  in 
gold  were  paid  out  on  presentation  of  greenbacks,  being  more 
than  one-half  of  all  the  greenbacks  in  existence,  and  yet  every 
dollar  of  this  vast  sum  has  been  reissued  and  is  still  outstand- 
ing, and  may  be  presented  for  redemption  over  and  over  again, 
as  often  as  it  is  paid.  Any  man  who  would  display  an  equal 
amount  of  imbecility  in  the  management  of  his  private  affairs 
would  be  justly  entitled  to  a  guardian  or  trustee  to  take  care 
of  his  estate;  and  yet  the  Republican  party  has  thus  far  stood 
by  this  frightful  system  of  inflation  which  must  inevitably 
lead  to  national  bankruptcy  if  not  abandoned. 

Its  record  on  the  silver  question  is  no  better.  The  silver 
movement,  as  I  have  said,  is  only  another  phase  of  the  fiat- 
money  delirium,  begotten  by  a  Republican  Congress  in  1862, 
and  warmed  into  life  by  a  Republican  Supreme  Court  in 
1871.  It  demanded  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 
The  Republicans  met  this  demand  by  an  offer  of.  pacification 
and  compromise  in  the  form  of  the  Bland- Allison  act  of  1878, 
providing  for  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  not  less  than  two 
million  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars  of  silver  each 
month.  As  in  the  case  of  every  compromise  made  with 
slavery  by  the  old  parties  prior  to  the  civil  war,  this  com- 
promise only  sharpened  the  hunger  for  more  concessions. 
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The  champions  of  silver  continued  their  agitation  year  after 
year,  and  with  such  pertinacity  that  the  Sherman  act  of  1890 
was  finally  accepted  as  a  further  compromise,  providing  for 
the  purchase  and  coinage  of  nearly  $4,000,000  per  month, 
for  which  Treasury  notes  were  to  be  given  redeemable  in  gold. 

This  monstrous  concession  to  the  fiat-money  principle  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  still  further  demands,  but  the  Republi- 
cans again  forgot  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  their  eagerness 
to  tide  their  party  over  a  temporary  emergency.  Mr.  Sher- 
man tells  us  that  he  favored  this  act  as  the  only  available 
means  of  preventing  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  which  Gen.  Harrison  would  have 
approved.  But  Gen.  Harrison  tells  us  he  would  have  vetoed  * 
it.  Whom  shall  we  believe?  The  truth  is  that  both  were 
playing  a  despicable  game  of  party  politics,  and  that  the  Sher- 
man law  was  passed  as  the  price  which  the  silver  senators 
demanded  and  obtained  for  their  support  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill.  Senator  Teller  so  testifies,  and  his  testimony  is  sup- 
ported by  that  of  Speaker  Reed. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  clearly  understood,  because  they 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  further  and  kindred  legisla- 
tion, as  will  presently  appear.  The  significant  fact  is,  that  the 
great  leaders  and  financiers  of  the  Republican  party  were  will- 
ing to  flood  the  country  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  depre- 
ciated silver  dollars,  redeemable  in  gold,  thus  debasing  our 
currency  and  bringing  incalculable  hardship  and  distress  to 
sixty-odd  millions  of  people,  in  order  to  secure  a  tariff  act 
which  they  overwhelmingly  repudiated  two  years  afterward. 

The  mischiefs  of  the  Sherman  act  proved  so  intolerable  that 
the  Republican  leaders  were  glad  enough  to  unite  in  undoing 
their  work.  It  was  entirely  disastrous  in  its  effects,  while  it 
signally  failed  as  a  peace  offering  to  the  silver  madness.  The 
demand  for  free  coinage  had  to  be  confronted  at  last,  in  the 
late  campaign.  The  time  for  a  shuffling,  ambidextrous  policy 
had  passed.  The  game  of  further  bargaining  with  fiat  money 
while  pretending  to  believe  in  intrinsic  money  could  not  be 
safely  played  any  longer;  but  the  old  makeshift  of  conciliation 
and  compromise  still  had  its  worshippers.  What  the  party 
leaders  needed,  above  all  things,  was  courage.    The  St.  Louis 
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conyention  pronounced  the  word  gold  with  bated  breath. 
Major  McKinley  was  urged  to  declare  himself  on  the  question 
for  months  before  the  convention  assembled,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  say,  while  all  his  conmiitals  on  the  subject  both  in 
Congress  and  out  of  Congress  had  been  in  favor  of  free  silver. 
Speaker  Reed  was  also  besieged  for  a  declaration  of  his  opin- 
ions, but  he  too  opened  not  his  mouth.  Like  many  other  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  his  party,  he  was  waiting  to  see  what  the 
St  Louis  platform  would  declare,  and  it  was  only  after  a  great 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the  gold  standard  throughout  the 
country  that  these  leaders  mustered  the  courage  to  define  their 
position. 

But  the  old  love  of  silver  and  the  habit  of  helping  along  the 
gold  standard  by  holding  dalliance  with  its  enemy  lingered 
in  the  St.  Louis  convention,  and  found  expression  in  favor  of 
bimetallism  through  the  machinery  of  an  international  con- 
ference. This  was  another  perfectly  gratuitous  sop  to  silver, 
for  during  the  canvass  it  was  totally  ignored  as  an  issue,  while 
in  November  seven  millions  of  voters  demanded  the  single 
gold  standard  and  sent  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  misguided  disciples 
to  their  reckoning.  Neither  did  the  tariflF  issue  play  any  part 
in  the  canvass,  because  the  money  question  completely  over- 
shadowed every  other. 

And  yet  the  danger  of  still  further  dickering  with  silver 
was  not  passed.  Bad  habits  are  not  easily  cured.  The  extra 
session  of  Congress  which  followed  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  president  was  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  finances  and  the  tariff.  Indeed,  the  campaign  of 
1896  had  made  the  financial  issue  the  previous  and  paramount 
question.  And  yet  the  reenactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff, 
with  revisions  embodying  stiU  higher  duties,  was  demanded 
by  the  leaders  of  Republicanism,  a^  if  the  question  had  been 
passed  upon  as  the  sole  issue  of  the  canvass;  while  their  dicker 
with  the  silver  men  in  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  act  of  1890 
found  its  counterpart  in  the  closing  days  of  this  memorable 
session.  Both  houses  utterly  refused  to  deal  with  the  reform 
of  our  financial  policy  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  bill. 
This  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  as  a  means  of  conciliat- 
ing the  silver  element  in  the  Senate,  which  controlled  that 
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body.  The  Democrats,  who  in  the  Chicago  convention  had 
shown  their  readiness  to  surrender  the  principle  of  a  tariflF  for 
revenue  only  for  the  sake  of  silver  votes,  were  of  course  ready 
for  another  deal,  which  the  Eepublicans  gladly  accepted.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Sherman  act,  they  were  ready  to  subordinate 
the  question  of  reforming  our  vicious  financial  policy  to  the 
paramount  issue  of  tariff  reform.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  extra  session  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  financial  commission,  but  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  the  Senate  would  treat  the  recommenda- 
tion with  contempt,  and  that  his  party  had  turned  its  back 
upon  the  very  principle  on  which  it  had  mounted  to  power. 

The  besetting  temptation  to  compromise  is  thus  ever  pres- 
ent with  the  Republican  leaders.  After  allowing  the  cham- 
pions of  silver  to  flood  the  country  with  their  cheap  literature 
for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  late  campaign  without  any 
endeavor  to  counteract  it,  they  took  alarm  at  the  growth  of  the 
movement,  magnified  its  potency,  and  thus  abetted  its  work 
of  mischief.  The  Republican  party  lacks  leadership.  If  it 
had  a  real  standard-bearer,  like  Charles  Sumner,  who  would 
totally  forget  himself  and  his  party  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, the  contagion  of  his  example  would  re-create  our  politics 
and  herald  a  new  dispensation.  But  no  such  standard-bearer 
has  appeared,  while  the  people  have  been  obliged  to  become 
their  own  leaders  and  drag  their  pretended  ones  after  them. 

This  dearth  of  leaders  is  nothing  new  in  our  experience. 
It  made  its  appearance  soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
and  has  never  been  remedied.  Mr.  Bryan  made  it  an  object- 
lesson  in  his  late  campaign  by  quoting  from  the  speeches  of 
Sherman,  Morton,  Logan,  and  other  party  leaders  during  the 
progress  of  the  greenback  movement,  showing  their  sympathy 
with  its  cheap-money  fallacies,  and  by  like  quotations  from 
Blaine,  McKinley,  Reed,  and  others  on  the  silver  question  in 
support  of  his  fanatical  opinions.  In  the  whole  of  his  copious 
outpourings  from  the  stump  during  his  campaign  of  four 
months  he  failed  to  make  the  slightest  addition  to  any  man's 
stock  of  knowledge;  but  he  did  some  effective  work  for  him- 
self in  calling  his  Republican  assailants  as  his  witnesses,  and 
making  them  the  defenders  of  his  financial  heresies,  while 
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unwittingly  reminding  them  that  the  evil  that  men  do  liveB 
after  them. 

I  believe  the  facts  I  have  stated  make  it  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  no  remedy  for  our  financial  troubles  is  attainable 
through  the  political  agencies  that  have  produced  them.  The 
experiment  has  been  patiently  and  thoroughly  tried,  and  has 
utterly  failed.  Any  further  efforts  in  this  direction  would 
only  multiply  and  prolong  the  mistaken  methods  which  have 
proved  not  only  fruitless  but  disastrous.  Something  must  be 
done.  Despair  is  no  remedy  for  any  evil  under  the  sun;  but 
the  situation  is  serious.  The  existence  of  a  widespread  and 
deep-seated  popular  discontent  is  itself  alarming,  for  it  brings 
demagogues  and  charlatans  to  the  front  and  arms  them  with 
power.  To  say  that  the  nation  is  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
itself  after  triumphantly  facing  the  great  trials  of  a  hundred 
years  is  to  confess  that  our  system  of  government  is  a  cheat 
and  that  its  founders  were  only  dreamers  of  dreams. 

I  believe  the  way  of  deliverance  has  abeady  been  indicated 
in  the  concerted  action  of  the  business  men  of  the  country 
which  has  been  set  on  foot.  These  men  represent  every  ma- 
terial interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
attached  to  different  political  parties,  but  are  not  place-seekers, 
and  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  fitness  to  deal  with 
our  financial  difficulties  intelligently  and  in  a  dispassionate  and 
non-partisan  spirit.  They  will  be  able  to  bring  together  and 
duly  consider  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  every  section  of  the 
union,  and  can  thus  embody  and  give  expression  to  the  pubHc 
opinion  of  the  nation.  That  opinion  will  be  respected,  be- 
cause it  will  have  power.  Congress,  of  course,  will  have  to 
embody  in  legislation  whatever  financial  reforms  may  be 
deemed  necessary;  but  it  will  not  refuse  to  give  heed  to  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  a  large  body  of  well-informed  and 
disinterested  business  men  representing  every  interest  of  the 
people  and  earnestly  striving  for  their  welfare. 

Irvington,  Ind. 
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n.     THE  FINANCES  AND  OUR  PARTY  LEADERS. 

BY  JOHN  CLABK  BIDPATH. 


THE  article  entitled  "Our  Party  Leaders  and  the 
Finances"  by  Hon.  George  W.  Julian  has  been 
admitted  to  the  pages  of  The  Abena  as  a  f  orthshowing 
instance  of  what  a  great  mind  gone  utterly  wrong  can  do 
when  it  does  its  worst.  It  is  well  for  our  readers  to  have  an 
unadulterated  example  of  a  product  which  could  not  be  possi- 
ble except  under  conditions  that  prevail  only  in  the  diseased 
stages  of  civilization.  I  shall  try  to  deal  with  this  article  in 
a  manner  conmiensurate  with  its  merits;  but  in  the  first  place, 
let  us  pause  for  a  brief  space  to  offer  what  I  hope  will  not  be 
regarded  as  an  offensive  criticism  of  the  author  of  the  article 
under  consideration. 

Hon.  Gteorge  W.  Julian  is  a  veteran.  He  has  passed  the 
eightieth  milestone  of  his  life,  yet  his  eye  is  not  dinmied  nor 
his  natural  force  abated.  For  fully  half  a  century  he  has 
been  recognized  as  a  fact  and  a  factor  in  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  United  States.  Early  in  life  he  came  to  the  fore 
as  a  champion  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  He  was  an  old 
abolitionist — ^a  free-soiler — in  the  days  that  tried  men  as  by 
fire.  He  had  the  courage  and  the  conscience  to  say  that  all 
men  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  be  free,  and  that  they 
shall  be  equal  before  the  law.  He  went  into  the  battle  and 
took  the  odium  and  the  blow.  Forty-five  years  ago  he  was 
the  first  formal  candidate  of  the  Free-Soil  Party  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  running  mate 
of  Hon.  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Presidential 
contest  of  1852.  Men  who  were  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War 
now  recall  from  the  far  horizon  of  boyhood  the  political  cry 
of  "Hale  and  Julian."  We  ourselves  remember  that  crv 
from  the  dewy  days  before  we  entered  our  teens.  We 
remember  the  contumely  which  was  heaped  upon  Mr.  Julian 
and  his  cause.  We  do  honor  to  the  man  as  he  then  stood 
before  the  world,  and  to  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  great 
oncoming  battle.  That  he  should  now,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  when  the  long  shadows  of  the  sunset 
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are  htreaming  up  from  the  dusk  horizon  of  the  west,  renounce 
his  better  self,  abandon  the  cause  of  humanity,  join  the 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  attempt  with  a  fallacious,  nuslead- 
uig,  pessimistic,  and  soulless  argument  to  lead  his  country- 
men into  the  brazen  jaws  of  a  slave-trap  more  deadly  than 
that  which  held  the  African  race  in  bondage, — is  one  of  the 
most  pitiable  spectacles  in  the  personal  history  of  our  times. 
It  is  as  though  one  should  line  his  sarcophagus  with  despair 
and  shout  back  a  malediction  on  the  world! 

The  men  who  held  the  negroes  in  servitude  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  system  which  they  did  not  invent.  Many  of  them — 
most  of  them — ^were  humane  men.  Some  of  them  were  our 
fathers,  and  we  stand  here  to  defend  their  characters  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world.  Those  old  Virginians  were  high- 
minded  men  who  sought  to  alleviate  as  much  as  they  could 
the  terrible  fact  of  slavery.  But  they  who  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  appear  as  the  promoters  and  advo- 
cates of  an  incipient  slavery  which  is  to  be  established  by 
falsehood  on  the  ruins  of  the  freedom  of  the  white  races  in 
America — a  money  slavery  most  pernicious  by  which  the 
great  American  democracy  is  to  be  ground  mercilessly  under 
the  iron  heel  of  a  miserable  oligarchy  of  gold  robbers — have 
a  heavier  account  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  that  silent  Nem- 
esis called  History.  To  that  bar,  we  summon  the  whole  race 
of  plutocratic  cormorants  and  their  apologists  and  hangers- 
on  and  retinue  of  subservient  worshippers.  Stand  ye  up, 
all  of  you,  and  face  the  judgment ! 

First  of  all,  then,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  underlying  fact 
and  event  in  our  current  history  out  of  which  Mr.  Julian's 
article  has  sprung.  To  this  end  we  ask  our  readers  to  peruse 
with  attention  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article  under  con- 
sideration,    ilr.  Julian  says: 

I  believe  the  way  of  deliverance  has  already  been  indicated  in  the 
concerted  action  of  the  business  men  of  the  country  which  has  been  set 
on  foot.  These  men  represent  every  material  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  attached  to  different  political  parties,  but  are 
not  place-seekers,  and  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  fitness  to 
deal  with  our  financial  difficulties  intelligently  and  in  a  dispassionate 
and  non-partisan  spirit.  They  will  be  able  to  bring  together  and  duly 
consider  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  every  section  of  the  union,  and  can 
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thus  embody  and  give  expression  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation. 
That  opinion  will  be  respected,  because  it  will  have  power.  Congress,  of 
course,  will  have  to  embody  in  legislation  whatever  financial  reforms  may 
be  deemed  necessary;  but  it  will  not  refuse  to  give  heed  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  a  large  body  of  well-informed  and  disinterested  business 
men  representing  every  interest  of  the  people  and  earnestly  striving  for 
their  welfare. 

This  paragraph,  though  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
article,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  circumstances  which 
have  given  rise  to  "Our  Party  Leaders  and  the  Finances"  and 
to  this  discussion.  The  fact  referred  to  by  Mr.  Julian  in  the 
words,  "the  concerted  action  of  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try," was  the  holding  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  in  December 
of  1896,  of  a  so-called  Business  Men^s  convention.  The  con- 
vention was  called  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  originating 
a  scheme  for  the  alleged  "reform"  of  the  currency  system 
of  the  United  States.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  terms 
of  the  convocation,  it  was  a  gathering  of  gold-bugs,  pure  and 
simple.  The  movement  in  the  first  place  was  principally  pro- 
moted by  a  little  auriferous  newspaper  whose  Calvinistic  vis- 
cera have  not  in  the  last  ten  years  sufficiently  relaxed  to 
assimilate  a  drop  of  milk.  It  was  also  promoted  and  indeed 
fathered  by  a  certain  profound  financier  with  the  tremen- 
dous name  of  Hanna.  This  discoverer  of  golden  apples  was 
not  the  all-powerful  ^larcus  Aurelius,  but  another  whose 
cognomen  was  Hugh.  He  had  been  "sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,"  and  imagined  that  his  mission  in  the 
world  is  to  rescue  the  American  people  from  the  peril  and 
crime  of  transacting  their  business  and  paying  their  debts 
with  the  dollar«of  the  law  and  the  contract. 

From  such  origins  the  "convention  of  disinterested  busi- 
ness men"  was  projected.  It  had  its  political  motive  in  the 
purpose  to  make  of  President  William  McKinley  a  subservient 
vassal  of  the  Money  Power.  I  dare  say  that  of  the  six  and  a 
half  millions  of  American  freemen  who  supported  William 
Jennings  Bryan  for  the  Presidency,  not  a  single  representa- 
tive was  sent  to  the  Indianapolis  convention.  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Julian,  it  was  "non-partisan!" 

In  that  convention  at  Indianapolis  every  form  of  goldbug- 
gery  known  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  money  oligarchy  was  rep- 
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resented.  The  board  of  trade  was  there.  The  banker  was 
there  in  chief.  The  syndicate  and  the  trust  were  there.  The 
raibx^d  management  was  there — and  presided.  The  corpora- 
tion, in  all  its  protean  f  orms,  was  there.  The  insurance  com- 
pany and  the  bucket-shop  were  there.  The  Money  Bag  was 
there.  Several  species  of  merchants  who  permit  their  bankers 
and  the  goldite  newspapers  to  do  their  daily  thinking  for  them 
were  there.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  merchants  were  not 
there.  As  for  the  American  people  at  large  they  had  no  more 
voice  in  the  Indianapolis  convention — ^no  more  influence  in  de- 
termining its  action — ^than  had  the  tribes  of  Tahiti  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  is  the  absolute 
truth  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  not  only 
totally  unrepresented  in  that  convention,  but  they  were  belied 
by  its  every  utterance. 

The  men  who  composed  that  body  were  the  respectabilities 
of  society.  They  were  good  "sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as 
sleep  o'  nights,"  but  not  one  of  them  represented  the  pro- 
ducers, the  legitimate  tradesmen,  or  the  millions  of  wage- 
earners  of  the  United  States.  The  convention  was  the  con- 
vention of  a  class.  It  presumed  to  call  itself  a  ^Tbusiness"  con- 
vention; as  though  business  consisted — ^and  consists — ^in  the 
manipulation  of  money,  in  speculative  schemes,  in  the  infla- 
tion of  stocks,  and  in  the  corrupt  gambling  of  the  produce 
market. 

To  be  sure  the  Indianapolis  convention  has  had  great  need 
of  advocates  and  apologists.  It  has  possessed,  however,  the 
ready  means  of  procuring  both.  The  goldite  party  in  the 
year  1896  was  not  wanting  in  resources.  It  had  everything 
to  offer — everything  except  truth.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
funds  were  liberally  subscribed  in  order  to  "preserve  the 
national  honor." 

I  may  not  pass  from  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  not- 
ing that  the  Indianapolis  '^business"  convention,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  all  the  desiccated  vitals  of  it  were 
brought  to  the  capital  of  Indiana  already  prepared  in  the 
pockets  of  the  managers,  came  near  exploding  in  the  very 
hands  of  the  makers  and  in  the  very  act  of  its  existence.  All 
the  compressive  force  of  the  money  power  was  necessary  in 
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order  to  confine  the  volcano  and  force  back  its  lava  through 
subterranean  fissures  into  the  sea.  The  enterprise,  however, 
was  carried  through,  and  the  convention  got  itself  into  the 
shape  of  its  preconcerted  resolutions  and  its  Committee  of 
Fifteen. 

Such  were  the  root  and  origin  of  the  Monetary  Commission, 
which  in  the  first  place  constituted  itself  without  warrant  of 
law,  then  established  itself  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
finally  laid  siege  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  By 
this  presumptuous  and  self-created  body  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration has  been  literally  beleaguered  since  the  first  day 
of  its  existence.  The  Monetary  Commission  is  as  much  an 
extraneous  force  brought  to  bear  on  the  government  for  an 
unholy  purpose  as  is  the  Whiskey  Eing  or  the  Sugar  Trust. 
The  Credit  Mobilier  of  1872  had  just  as  much  warrant  for  its 
existence,  and  a  much  more  moral  purpose  for  its  motive  and 
end. 

There  never  was  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  an  out- 
side clique  of  interested  schemers  engaged  in  a  more  nefarious 
intrigue  than  is  the  Monetary  Commission  which  is  now, 
under  the  specious  cover  of  interest  in  the  public  welfare, 
bringing  all  the  momentum  of  the  Money  Power  to  bear  on 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  force  them  to  the  registra- 
tion of  one  more  fake  statute  against  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  nation.  This  Commission  pretends  to  be  representative 
of  the  "business  interests"  of  the  United  States.  Of  what 
business  interests?  The  business  interests  represented  by  this 
body  are  precisely  those  that  are  too  much  represented  al- 
ready. They  are  the  business  interests  of  the  Money  Oli- 
garchy, of  the  Banks,  of  the  Stock  Exchanges,  of  the  Syndi- 
cates and  Trusts,  of  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  with  their 
watered  stocks  and  inhuman  unconcern  for  the  welfare  of  any- 
body but  themselves. 

We  have  had  enough  of  this  "business-interest"  business! 
The  thing  palls  upon  us.  Our  true  business  interests  are 
simply  the  honest  affairs  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
They  are  the  interests,  first  of  all,  of  our  producers;  of  the 
fifty-six  per  cent  of  us  who  are  still  under  the  cheerful  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  in  order  to  live;  of  the  miners  and 
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nuumfactureiB;  of  the  small  tradesmen,  and  of  all  those  plain 
and  honest  folk  who  contribute  of  their  brain  and  brawn  to 
the  welfare  of  this  nation.  The  enumeration  does  not  in- 
clude a  single  monopolist,  speculator,  or  gambler. 

The  government,  however,  is  now,  we  repeat,  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  so-called  Monetary  Commission  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  supreme  power  of  this 
great  nation  is  besieged.  The  administration  is  a  willing 
captive.  The  administration  agrees  that  the  siege  shall  con- 
tinue. The  administration  gave  the  signal  for  the  siege  to 
b^in.  The  administration  is  as  willingly  cooped  up  as  was 
Bazaine  in  Metz.  Never  before  was  there  exhibited  so  great 
an  anxiety  in  the  capital  of  a  nation  to  be  besieged.  The 
Monetary  Commission  as  an  aggressive  power  forced  itself 
into  recognition  at  noonday  on  the  Fourth  of  last  March. 
The  Putty  Man  of  the  White  House  has  recommended  it  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress!  He  has  recommended  the  atro- 
cious scheme — ^very  mildly  it  is  true — ^which  came  from  the 
hands  of  this  Commission,  imder  the  monstrous  pretence  of 
being  a  "reform  of  the  currency  !'*  It  is  a  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency indeed!  It  is  such  a  reform  as  was  perhaps  never 
before  openly  proposed  in  a  civilized  state  for  the  fiui;her 
spoliation  of  the  people.  The  madness  of  this  Monetary 
Commission  is  equal  to  its  arrogance;  its  folly  is  not  surpassed 
by  its  contempt  for  the  real  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
measures  which  this  Commission  has  formulated  are  the  most 
destructive  and  ruinous  as  well  as  the  most  hypocritical  series 
of  propositions  that  were  ever,  in  daylight  or  in  darkness,  in- 
vented for  the  betrayal  of  a  great  people. 

All  of  these  astounding  facts  are  known  and  recognized 
by  the  well-informed  and  patriotic  part  of  our  people.  The 
goldite  newspapers  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  taken  up  the 
work  of  the  Monetary  Commission  and  are  promoting  it  all 
they  can.  They  may  be  depended  upon  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
cases,  to  do  whatever  is  in  their  power  to  bring  fiui;her  dis- 
aster and  slavery  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  thus  at  considerable  length  set  forth  that  fact  in 
the  public  life  of  the  nation  out  of  which  Mr.  Julian's  article 
has  confessedly  spnmg.     The  Indianapolis  convention  and 
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what  has  grown  out  of  it  are  the  primary  inspirations  of  Mr. 
Julian's  heavenly  Muse.  His  production  is  an  inverted  epic 
of  the  Indianapolis  Convention  and  its  bantling,  the  Mone- 
tary Commission.  Of  these  he  sings.  The  reader  may  not 
at  first  get  the  full  drift  of  this  Iliad  of  the  Plutocracy,  but 
he  will  do  so  if  he  will  but  take  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
article  first  and  consider  it  as  the  invocation. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  the  purport  of  Mr.  Julian's  article 
is  to  justify  the  Indianapolis  convention  and  promote  the 
work  of  the  self-created  commission  which  is  now  encamped 
around  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House.  In  order  to  such 
justification,  Mr.  Julian  finds  it  necessary  to  assail  every  fact 
in  our  current  history  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  purposes 
of  the  commission  and  those  who  are  behind  it.  Political 
parties  seem  to  him  to  stand  in  the  way.  The  leaders  of  these 
parties,  at  least  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  parties,  stand  in  the 
way.  The  Supreme  Court  in  its  past  history,  and  many  acts 
of  Congress  and  some  acts  of  Presidents,  stand  in  the  way. 
Therefore,  down  with  all  parties  except  my  party — ^the  party 
of  the  Goldites.  Down  with  all  party  leaders — except  the 
gold-bugs.  Down  with  all  the  Supreme  Court — except  so 
much  of  it  as  is  subservient  to  our  purpose.  Down  with 
every  President — except  Cleveland.  Down  with  all  the  Con- 
gresses— except  those  who  have  renounced  the  people  and 
hitched  themselves  in  a  willing  draft  to  the  chariot  of  the 
Money  Power. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Mr.  Julian's  contribution  is 
going  to  escape  a  severe  analysis.  By  the  favor  of  heaven,  I 
now  intend  to  do  it  signal  justice.  Having  shown  the  origin 
and  general  purport  of  it,  I  purpose  to  consider  it,  part  by 
part,  and  to  show  the  readers  of  The  Arena  precisely  what 
it  it. 

The  opening  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Julian's  contribution  is  that 
democracy  is  a  failure;  that  is,  democracy  is  a  failure  with 
respect  to  one  particular  and  important  function  of  civil  gov- 
ernment; namely,  the  management  of  the  finances. 

To  create  a  Treasury,  to  organize  a  system  of  finance,  to 
administer  that  system  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  have 
always  in  civilized  time  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  supreme 
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attributes  of  sovereignty.  To  transfer  the  management  of 
the  National  Treasury  and  the  administration  of  the  finances 
from  the  sovereign  and  to  put  such  management  into  the 
hands  of  any  other  than  the  sovereign  would  be  regarded  in 
any  monarchical  country  as  treason!  Whoever  or  whatever 
the  sovereign  may  be,  the  financial  prerogative  is  unequivo- 
cally his. 

In  the  United  States,  under  our  democratic  system,  the 
people  are  the  sovereign.  We  have  no  other.  "We  desire  no 
other.  By  the  goodness  of  God  we  will  have  no  other.  "We 
shall  never  have  another  until  our  national  democracy  shall  be 
overthrown  and  obliterated.  To  propose  any  sovereign  other 
than  the  people  in  this  republic  is  to  propose  something  which 
is  subversive  of  the  first  principle  of  our  national  existence. 
To  attempt  to  force  the  people  or  to  cajole  them  into  abdica- 
tion and  to  set  up  a  special  interest  to  rule  over  them  is  not 
only  undemocratic  and  unrepublican;  it  is  treasonable.  To 
do  so  it  to  undermine  the  very  principle  of  democracy.  To 
do  so  is  to  renounce  America.  To  do  so  is  to  deliver  the 
glorious  republic  to  her  ravishers  and  to  spit  on  the  graves  of 
our  forefathers.  To  do  so  in  part  is  to  undermine  in  part;  and 
to  do  so  in  whole  is  to  destroy  both  the  foundation  and  the 
superstructure  of  our  free  institutions. 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Julian  does!  He  openly  pro- 
poses that  the  management  of  the  finances,  being  too  great 
or  too  obscure  or  too  sacred  for  the  people  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  class  of  persons 
whom  he  designates  as  "a  body  of  experienced  business  men." 
His  proposition  is  to  substitute  a  money  oligarchy  for  the  free 
judgment  and  purpose  of  the  American  people,  and  then 
graciously  to  permit  Congress  to  ratify  the  decrees  of  the 
oligarchy.  He  proposes  that  all  political  parties  shall  step 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  Congress  itself  shall  abdicate  until 
the  "body  of  experienced  business  men"  shall  be  ready  to 
report.  Albeit,  political  parties  include  in  their  following 
much  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole  citizenship 
of  the  republic.  Perhaps  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  our  tremendous  American  democracy  have  a  political 
affiliation.     Mr.  Julian  proposes  that  the  ninety  and  nine 
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fihaU  be  abolished,  and  that  the  remaining  one,  being  an 
expert,  shall  take  charge  of  the  financial  system  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  shall  we  fail  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  remaining  one  is  the  interested  party!  The  assumption 
is  that  a  syndicate  composed  of  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  American  people  shall  take  their  business  away  and  trans- 
act it  for  them! 

This  proposition  of  Mr.  Julian's  is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  money  oligarchy  in  the  United  States. 
The  bottom  principle  of  the  scheme  is  to  abolish  the  people 
and  to  substitute  a  special  interest.  The  scheme  is  to  destroy 
democracy.  It  is  to  destroy  republicanism.  It  is  to  over- 
throw popular  government.  It  is  to  build  on  the  ruins  of 
popular  government  a  miserable  despotism  more  contempti- 
ble (as  contrasted  with  the  sublime  structure  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  supplant)  than  is  any  monarchical  or  aristocratic 
usurpation  in  any  of  the  governments  of  Europe. 

This  scheme  of  the  money  power  goes  back  for  its  principle 
to  the  theory  that  the  American  people  are  fools  and  weak- 
lings. It  assumes  that  the  people  are  infants,  muling  and 
puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.  It  implies  that  the  people  are 
not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  affairs.  It  implies  that 
they  are  a  drove  of  cattle  to  be  herded  by  their  masters, 
driven  to  their  pastures,  and  driven  to  their  keep,  fed, 
watered,  goaded,  butchered,  and  skinned  by  their  drivers. 
And  the  drivers  are,  in  this  instance,  according  to  Mr.  Julian, 
to  be  a  body  of  "disinterested  business  menl"  Disinter- 
ested! 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  money  propaganda  to  dis- 
seminate among  the  people  this  notion  of  themselves  and 
their  representatives.  The  gilded  aristocracy  believe  and 
teach  that  the  people  are  a  cross  between  a  herd  and  a  horde. 
As  far  as  the  influence  of  Wall  Street  extends,  as  far  as  the 
literary  bureau  of  the  Reform  Club  can  stretch  itself,  as  far 
as  a  subservient  President  and  a  conspiring  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  astute  contributors  of  false  arguments  to  maga- 
zines can  reach, — thus  far  is  spread  this  baleful  and  pernicious 
doctrine  of  subverting  popular  government  and  of  instituting 
an  oligarchy  in  its  stead. 
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In  order  to  effect  this  substitution  of  a  selfish  few  for  a 
great  and  unselfish  people  in  the  control  of  their  national 
finances,  with  the  consequent  overthrow  of  public  liberties 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  institution  of  an  intolerable 
slavery  for  the  free  industries  of  the  people,  Mr.  Julian  per- 
ceives that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  many  obstacles.  He 
therefore  proceeds  to  remove  them.  Whatever  stands  in  the 
way  of  his  scheme  he  proceeds  to  abolish.  If  the  Democratic 
party  be  in  his  way  (which  it  is),  he  assails  and  abolishes  that. 
If  the  Republican  party  prove  recalcitrant  (a  thing  no  longer 
to  be  feared!),  he  assails  and  abolishes  that.  If  President 
Grant  be  good  and  subservient,  Mr.  Julian  praises  him;  but 
if  Grant  be  recusant,  then  he  assails  and  abolishes  him.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  be  tractable  and  follow  the  lines  which 
Mr.  Julian  indicates  for  that  great  tribunal,  then  the  Supreme 
Court  is  good  and  shall  be  saved;  otherwise  it  is  bad  and  shall 
be  damned.  If  the  House  of  Representatives  have  piped  to 
Mr.  Julian's  metre,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  is  wise 
and  patriotic;  but  if  the  House  of  Representatives  have  fol- 
lowed only  the  behests  of  the  people,  then  is  the  body  fit  only 
for  expurgation  and  anathema.  If  the  Senate  have  permitted 
itself  to  be  haltered  and  led  around  by  the  international  gold 
league  to  ratify  its  acts  and  to  give  validity  to  the  measures 
which  the  magnanimous  Wall  Street  has  invented  with  so 
much  self-sacrifice  and  philanthropy  "to  preserve  the  national 
honor," — ^then  the  Senate  is  the  noble  bulwark  of  public 
faith,  the  palladium  of  righteousness.  But  if  the  Senate 
have  heeded  the  will  of  the  nation  and  have  impeded  by  ever 
so  little  the  scheme  of  the  universal  plutocracy,  then  the  Sen- 
ate has  degenerated  into  a  nest  of  demagogues,  a  club  of 
incompetent  politicians. 

As  to  individual  men,  Mr.  Julian  puts  them  up  or  puts 
them  down  according  to  the  same  criterion.  Every  man  who 
has  defended  the  people  and  the  people's  cause,  is  a  fool  and 
a  blatherskite.  Every  bloated  gambler  and  monopolist  in  the 
United  States  is  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  provided  only  that 
he  has  favored  that  infamous  scheme  by  which,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  old  honest  money-system  of  the 
United  States  has  been  taken  away,  and  a  new  system,  ccfhr 
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ceived  in  fraud  and  brought  forth  in  intrigue,  has  been  sub- 
stituted, by  which  every  man  who  has  done  a  dollar's  worth 
of  business  has  been  compelled  to  transact  that  business  and 
to  discharge  his  deferred  obligation  not  according  to  the  law 
and  the  contract,  but  with  a  fraudulent  unit  of  value  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  counter  of  the  statute  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  exposition  that  Mr.  Julian's  assault 
is  to  be  understood  and  interpreted.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
interplanetary  egotism  which  enables  an  American  writer  to 
denoimce  everything  in  nature  but  himself  and  Grover  Cleve- 
land. If  Mr.  Julian's  philosophy  should  be  reduced  to  an 
apothegm  it  would  read  thus:  "There  are  two  sinless  and 
all-wise  intelligences — ^the  writer  and  the  twenty-fourth  Presi- 
dent." All  the  rest  like  sheep  have  gone  astray.  All  the 
rest  have  floundered  in  the  quagmire  and  have  come  forth 
soiled  with  mud,  a  spectacle  to  the  world.  Out  of  our  wis- 
dom, however,  has  come  forth  sweetness.  Out  of  the  slayer 
has  come  forth  strength.  The  strength  and  the  sweetness 
have  effervesced,  and  out  of  the  effervescence,  lo,  there  spring 
the  Indianapolis  Convention  and  the  Monetary  Commission. 
This  force  shall  be  a  savor  of  life  imto  life.  The  "business 
interests"  shall  have  possession  of  the  finances  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  people  shall  settle  back  into  servi- 
tude and  lie  still. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  examine  more  fully  some  of  the 
particulars  of  Mr.  Julian's  paper.  His  first  assault  is  on  the 
greenback  currency.  They  who  provided  this  money  and 
they  who  upheld  it  are  stigmatized  as  "fiatists."  In  this  con- 
nection he  does  the  Democratic  party  the  honor  to  say  that 
soon  after  the  war  it  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  greenbacks. 
He  says  that  the  Democrats  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
inflation  measures  of  1874.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  prin- 
cipally the  protest  and  petition  of  the  gold  gamblers  of  lower 
New  York  against  the  policy  of  Hugh  McCulloch  that  led  to 
the  cessation  of  the  destruction  of  the  greenback  currency 
and  the  small  measure  of  relief  that  was  then  secured  to  the 
people. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Julian  assumes  everything. 
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Having  assumed  that  the  greenback  act  was  illegal — ^that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  save  itself 
alive  except  on  the  impossible  basis  of  gold — he  next  assumes 
that  the  twelve  hundred  millions  of  five-twenty  bonds  that 
were  purchased  at  the  par  of  that  lawful  money  which  the 
government  had  invented  in  the  hour  of  its  deadly  peril — 
were  payable,  not  in  the  currency  with  which  they  had  been 
purchased,  but  in  a  currency  of  coin  worth  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much — ^unit  for  unit — ^as  the  dollar  of  the  con- 
tract. On  this  assumption  he  justifies  that  scheme  of 
supreme  robbery  which  was  perpetrated  on  the  American  peo- 
ple in  March,  1869,  by  the  miscalled  Act  to  Strengthen  the 
Public  Credit. 

This  act,  instead  of  being  an  act  to  strengthen  the  public 
credit  or  to  strengthen  anything  else  except  the  interests  of 
the  money  gamblers,  was  an  unmitigated  and  infamous  out- 
rage; the  first  of  many  of  its  kind.  And  yet  Mr.  Julian 
defends  it.  He  assails  those  who  opposed  the  act.  Why  he 
does  so  when  the  act  in  question  has  passed  under  the  con- 
tempt of  history  and  the  anathema  of  mankind,  I  know  not. 
But  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is  the  extreme  brevity  of  Mr. 
Julian's  memory.  He  has  forgotten;  while  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  have  only  forgotten  to  forget.  In  the  year  1868,  that 
is  before  the  Act  to  Strengthen  the  Public  Credit  was  passed, 
Mr.  Julian  was  a  Republican  Representative  in  Congress;  he 
was  an  Indiana  Republican.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  which  he  had  helped  to  drag  along  from  its  some- 
time milk-and-water  policy  on  the  slavery  question  to  the 
open  support  of  abolition  and  the  championship  of  those 
measures  by  which,  with  many  grimaces  and  cramps,  the 
American  Africans  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  At  that  time  Mr.  Julian  was  ako  engaged  in 
a  high  and  laudable  endeavor  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  granting  the  equal  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States.  In  the  early  summer  of  1868, 
the  Republican  party  of  Mr.  Julian's  State  held  its  conven- 
tion, and  among  other  things  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing financial  plank  in  its  platform: 

The  public  debt  made  necessary  by  the  Rebellion  should  be  honestly 
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paid;  and  all  bondB  issued  therefor  should  he  paid  in  legal  tenders,  oom- 
monly  called  greenbacks,  except  where,  by  their  express  terms,  they  pro- 
vide otherwise. 

Hiirabile  dictu!  Such  was  the  platform  of  Mr.  Julian  and 
his  party  thirty  years  ago.  That  was  before  his  judgment 
was  obfuscated  and  his  old-time  manly  impulses  were  abused 
and  perverted  to  the  extent  of  bringing  him  to  his  knees 
before  the  little  gold  image  of  Apis.  That  was  in  the  patri- 
otic days  ere  the  strong  man  bowed,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
house  trembled,  and  they  that  look  out  of  the  windows  were 
darkened.  In  the  face  of  this  record  it  is  not  precisely  con- 
sistent for  the  veteran  publicist  now  to  assail  the  opponents  of 
the  act  of  1869,  and  to  stigmatize  them  as  fiatists. 

In  the  same  manner  the  author  of  "Our  Party  Leaders  and 
the  Finances"  comes  to  the  act  of  1873.  A  reference  to  that 
act  is  enough  to  raise  the  gorge  of  nations.  That  act  was  the 
second  great  stage  in  our  national  iniquity.  It  was  simply 
a  fraud  and  a  crime.  It  has  upon  it  the  withering  curse  of 
all  patriots  and  true  friends  of  the  people.  It  was  a  scheme 
to  rob  the  people  of  their  old  constitutional  money,  and 
silently  and  nefariously  to  substitute  a  new  unit  of  money  and 
account  in  place  of  the  unit  of  the  law  and  the  contract.  To 
tamper  with  an  individual  contract  is  conceded  to  be  a  crime. 
To  tamper  with  our  national  contract  and  to  convert  our 
prodigious  war  debt  into  a  form  which  should  make  it  worth 
double,  treble,  quadruple  the  face  value  of  the  debt  at  the 
time  it  was  contracted,  was  an  iniquity  which  cannot  be 
described  in  language.  It  requires  some  avenging  angel  to 
stand  on  Mount  Ebal  and  curse  it  forever! 

The  act  of  1873  has  entailed  upon  the  American  people 
enough  of  anguish  and  woe  and  heartbreak  and  despair  to 
discharge  them  from  all  liability  for  their  sins.  The  act  has 
been  a  canker  on  the  prosperity  of  the  American  nation.  It 
has  virtually  destroyed  free  American  citizenship.  It  has 
filled  the  land  with  an  innumerable  horde  of  tramps.  It  has 
populated  graveyards  and  filled  our  harbors  with  the  sodden 
bodies  of  ten  thousand  suicides.  It  has  converted  beggary 
into  an  institution,  and  created  a  clique  of  millionaires  who 
have  built  up  an  invisible  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Amen- 
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can  Bepublic.  It  has  engendered  a  cabal  of  spoliators  who 
own  everything.  They  own  the  nation;  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  their  trifling  assets. 

This  usurping  oligarchy  of  money  lords  has  invented  num- 
berless methods  of  perverting  the  public  judgment  and  trans- 
forming truth  into  falsehood.  They  have  their  retainers  and 
their  claqueurs,  their  clubhouses  filled  with  sycophants,  and 
their  arsenals  filled  with  shot  and  shells  to  blow  into  eternity 
all  protestants  against  their  empire  and  their  administration. 

The  acts  of  1869  and  1873  are  the  deep  fountains  of  all  the 
baleful  conditions  in  our  present  financial  system.  Out  of 
those  acts  the  present  state  of  this  great  nation  has  been 
engendered.  And  now  it  has  become  necessary  that  these 
our  national  crimes  shall  be  justified  by  casuists  and  be  made 
a  permanent  and  respectable  part  of  our  national  history. 
Mr.  Julian  undertakes  his  part  of  this  work  with  zeal.  He 
defends  every  stage  in  our  progress  towards  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  industrial  despotism  on  the  basis  of  a  gold 
dollar  and  a  National-Bank  bill.     All  the  rest  is  to  him  trash. 

Permit  me  to  ask  Mr.  Julian  a  question.  In  what  cur- 
rency have  the  National-Bank  bills  of  the  United  States  been 
redeemable,  and  redeemed,  in  the  whole  thirty-five  years  since 
they  were  created?  Have  these  bills  ever  been  redeemable 
in  gold?  Never!  Have  they  ever  been  redeemable  in  silver? 
Never  1  Have  they  ever. been  redeemable  in  coin?  Never! 
Have  the  National  Bankers  ever  been  obliged  to  keep  any- 
thing but  greenbacks  in  reserve  against  their  outstanding 
promises  to  pay?  Never!  That  is  to  say,  the  National 
Bankers  have  by  the  law,  for  a  full  lifetime,  been  permitted 
and  authorized  to  redeem  all  of  their  own  obligations  in  fiat 
money  pure  and  simple!  A  single  dollar  in  gold,  or  in  silver, 
has  never  been  exacted  in  payment  from  any  National  Banker 
for  the  notes  which  the  government  has  given  him  as  a  free 
contribution  to  his  welfare. 

All  this  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  uphold  "the  public 
credit,"  to  preserve  "the  national  honor,"  and  to  save  the  peo- 
ple from  the  heresy  of  fiat  money!  The  National  Banks  have 
been  based  on  fiat,  and  fiat  only,  from  the  first  day  of  their 
existence.     The  bonds  which  they  hold  were  purchased  with 
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greenbacks,  and  every  dollar  of  their  outstanding  circulation 
has  always  had  the  greenback  for  its  redeemer!  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  scheme  of  the  goldites,  first  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  coin  for  legal-tender  paper  in  the  payment  of  the  five- 
twenty  bonds,  then  for  the  destruction  of  silver,  and  finally 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  greenback  currency  is  for  its  in- 
famy indescribable  in  human  speech.  No  wonder  that  it 
has  to  be  fortified  and  made  secure  by  the  agency  of  a  Mone- 
tary Commission,  a  contributing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
a  subservient  House  of  Representatives  dodging  under  the 
bludgeon  of  a  political  tyrant,  an  administration  as  soft  as 
wax  in  the  hands  of  a  doll-maker,  and  an  outside  advocate  who 
appears  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  of  the  People  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 

In  the  next  place  Mr.  Julian  devotes  several  paragraphs  of 
his  article  to  what  appears  to  be,  but  is  not  in  fact,  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitutional  place  of  the  greenback  currency  as 
determined  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  this  part  that  he  treats  the  Supreme 
Court  in  so  lordly  and  commanding  a  way.  He  estimates 
that  body  according  to  his  own  subjective  opinions  as  to  what 
the  coiui;  ought  to  have  decided  and  what  it  did  decide.  His 
representation  of  the  case  is  well  calculated  to  give  the  reader 
a  wholly  incorrect  notion  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done  in  the  way  of  fixing  the  constitutional  status  of  legal 
tender.  Mr.  Julian  has  glossed  the  matter  over  and  mis- 
represented it  in  a  manner  which,  if  I  did  not  respect  the 
writer,  I  should  unhesitatingly  declare  to  be  unworthy  of  a 
pettifogger  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Julian  treats  the  preliminary  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  rendered  on  February  7th,  1870,  as  though  the  general 
constitutionality  of  the  legal-tender  act  was  in  question  at 
that  time.  It  was  not  the  constitutionality  of  the  greenbacks 
which  was  involved  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold,  but 
it  was  the  question  whether  the  legal-tender  act  was  retro- 
active as  to  those  debts  which  were  contracted  before  the 
act  was  passed!  I  do  Mr.  Julian  the  honor  to  think  that  he 
knows  that  this  was  the  question  involved.  He  certainly 
does  kn«w  it.     The  question  of  the  retroactive  effect  of  the 
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greenback  law  was  one  thing;  the  question  of  the  present 
and  prospective  effect,  that  is,  of  the  general  constitutionality, 
of  the  act  was  another  thing.  The  former  did  not  involve, 
and  the  latter  did  involve,  the  bottom  principle  of  the  legal- 
tender  law. 

The  well-known  difficulty  and  general  injustice  of  making 
retroactive  laws  are  well  recognized  in  the  legislative  and 
judicial  history  of  states.  The  Supreme  Court  in  1870  might 
well  divide  on  such  a  question.  A  majority  of  the  judges 
(five  to  three)  thought  that  since  preexisting  debts  had  been 
contracted  on  a  basis  of  coin,  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
could  not  avail  to  make  those  debts  payable  in  a  legal  tender 
of  paper.  Even  this  decision,  as  Mr.  Julian  sets  forth,  was 
reversed  in  the  following  year.  Instead  of  considering 
the  question  of  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  reversed,  he  de- 
votes his  space  and  energy  to  show  that  the  reorganized  court 
of  1871  had  been  packed  by  General  Grant  with  a  special 
view  to  securing  a  reversal. 

In  making  this  charge  against  General  Grant  Mr.  Julian 
imdertakes  to  fathom  the  motives  of  that  unquestionably  hon- 
est man,  and  also  the  motives  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Coiui;.  It  may  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  assail  the  motives 
of  those  who  were  in  the  majority  in  1870,  or  of  those  who 
were  in  the  minority  in  1871.  He  stretches  out  his  divining- 
rod  over  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  these  critical 
years  and  by  his  infallible  intuitions  divides  the  sheep  from 
the  goats.  The  anti-greenback  sheep  are  righteous,  but  the 
greenback  goats,  which  had  been  run  in  by  the  hero  of  Ap- 
pomattox in  order  that  they  might  be  counted,  are  iniquitous! 
That  is,  the  good  and  the  wise  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
on  our  side,  and  the  corrupt  and  foolish  are  on  your  side! 
Thus  has  it  ever  been  with  him  who  instead  of  seeking  the 
truth  of  things  makes  a  special  plea  in  the  interest  of  a  false 
cause. 

But  we  are  not  yet  done  by  a  great  deal  with  Mr.  Julian's 
exposition  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  greenbacks  as  tested 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Reading  easily 
along,  one  might  well  arise  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Julian's 
paper  with  the  notion  that  the  two  decisions  of  the  Court, 
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namely,  that  of  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold  of  February  7,  1870, 
and  the  rehearing  of  that  cause  in  the  spring  of  1871,  neither 
of  which  touched  the  fundamental  constitutionality  of  the 
greenbacks,  are  all  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  delivered  on 
this  great  question.  Note  with  particularity  what  Mr.  Julian 
says: 

But  the  effects  of  this  decision  [of  May  I,  1871]  have  been  as 
calamitous  as  the  methods  of  procuring  it  were  indefensible.  It  recog- 
nizes the  power  of  Congress  to  substitute  irredeemable  paper  for  gold 
and  silver,  and  to  compel  every  citizen  to  accept  it  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  while  under  a  later  decision  this  can  be  done  in  a  time  of  peace; 
and  the  court  declares  that  the  remedy  for  legislative  abuses  must  be 
sought  at  the  ^cUb,  and  not  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Julian  says  casually,  and  as  if  it  were  a  trifling  matter 
hardly  to  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  "under  a  later  decision 
this  [the  right  to  make  money  absolutely]  can  be  done  in 
time  of  peace,"  etc.  Now  this  slight  allusion,  half-concealed 
and  wholly  inconclusive,  refers  to  the  great  case  of  Juilliard 
V8.  Greenman  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1884.  And 
yet  this  was  the  critical,  and  the  only  critical  and  fundamental 
trial  of  the  question,  whether  Congress  has  the  right,  in  virtue 
of  its  sovereign  power,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  to  create 
a  legal-tender  money.  The  preceding  two  decisions  had  been 
on  the  subordinate  and  only  half -essential  issue  of  the  retroac- 
tive effect  of  the  legal-tender  act.  But  the  decision  of  1884 
struck  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  question.  That  question 
was  argued  powerfully  before  a  full  bench  of  nine  justices, 
and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  eight  members  of  the 
Court,  only  a  single  member  (Justice  Field)  dissenting.  In 
the  two  preliminary  trials,  Mr.  Julian  is  careful  to  state  that 
the  retroactive  validity  of  the  legal-tender  act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  a  majority  of  five  to  three;  also,  that  the 
reversal  was  effected  by  a  majority  of  five  to  four  in  a  packed 
court;  but  he  fails  (for  what  purpose  it  is  easy  to  discern)  to 
say  anything  about  the  question  involved,  the  importance  of 
the  issue,  and  the  almost  unanimous  decision  of  the  Court, 
in  the  supremely  important  case  of  Juilliard  vs.  Greenman, 
March  3,  1884. 

I  am  tempted  to  say  something  about  this  methol  of  con- 
ducting an  argument.     I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
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discovery  and  establishment  of  truth  are  the  first  requisiteB 
in  any  message  which  a  man  may  take  the  responsibility  of 
delivering  to  Iiis  fellow  men.  This  great  principle  applies 
even  to  a  magazine  contribution;  at  least  it  is  intended  to 
apply  to  contributions  in  The  Aeena.  The  failure  to  recog- 
nize this  rule  offends  me.  The  ethical  significance  of  the 
purposed  suppression  of  truth  jars  somewhat  on  my  old- 
fashioned  prejudices,  and  makes  me  regret  that  I  did  not  have 
the  sterling  advantage  of  being  bom  in  an  age  when  casuistry 
was  at  a  premium,  and  truth  was  regarded  as  an  inconven- 
ience or  an  obsolete  incumbrance.  My  education  in  this  re- 
spect was  neglected  by  my  mother,  and  it  is  for  this  reason, 
no  doubt,  that  I  am  not  better  able  to  appreciate  Mr.  Julian's 
suppression  of  the  major  fact  in  his  argument  and  his  elabora- 
tion of  two  unimportant  clauses. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  decision  of  1884 
fixed  forever  the  status  of  our  legal-tender  currency.  The 
constitutionality  of  our  greenback  money  is  just  as  clearly 
aflirmed  and  as  deeply  established  as  is  any  other  fact  in  our 
legislative  and  judicial  history.  Not  the  abolition  of  African 
slavery  itself,  to  which  Mr.  Julian  so  ably  and  honorably  con- 
tributed, is  any  more  completely  imbedded  in  the  legal 
structure  of  this  republic  than  are  the  validity  of  legal-tender 
paper  money  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  such  money 
alike  in  time  of  war  and  time  of  peace.  The  absolute  validity 
of  the  greenback  law  is  a  part  of  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  Mr.  Julian  the  credit  to  believe 
that  he  knows  this  fact  as  well  as  I  do — only  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  our  respective  concepts  of  duty  with  regard  to 
writing  and  publishing  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth. 

I  now  purpose  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  particularly  bright 
gems  in  Mr.  Julian's  article.  I  select  not  wholly  at  random 
the  foUoT^ing  numbered  list  of  his  premium  aphorisms. 
They  are  not  given  ipsxssimis  t^erbisy  but  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble they  preserve  the  sense  of  his  expressions.  Let  the  reader 
note  not  only  the  meaning  of  these  extracts  from  Mr.  Julian's 
philosophy,  but  also  what  becomes  of  them  in  the  light  of 
truth.  These  expressions  gathered  almost  casually  from  the 
rich  field  of  tares  and  cockle  called  "Our  Party  Leaders  and 
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the  Finances"  remind  one  of  so  many  Miltonian  batrachians 
squatting  at  the  ears  of  the  slumbering  citizenship  of  this  re- 
public  until  they  are  touched  with  the  spearhead  of  truth  and 
transformed  into  their  proper  shapes.  Here  are  more  than  a 
score  of  Mr.  Jidian's  favorite  morsels: 

1.  '^It  has  been  aptly  said  that  silver  dollars  are  metallic 
greenbacks." 

2.  "The  loss  to  the  people  under  the  Bland- Allison  act 
and  the  Sherman  act  aggregates  $464,260,263." 

3.  "This  amount  has  to  be  redeemed  in  gold  like  the 
greenbacks." 

4.  "Cleveland's  rugged  honesty  and  peerless  courage 
stayed  the  popular  growing  madness  for  several  years." 

6.  "The  Democratic  party  has  become  a  danger  signal 
in  our  political  navigation  and  a  menace  to  republican  govern- 
ment." 

6.  "Congress  had  no  more  power  to  create  money  than 
it  has  to  make  iron  swim." 

7.  "Congress  had  no  more  power  to  transmute  a  promise 
to  pay  money  into  actual  money  than  it  had  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing." 

8.  "Specie  payments  were  not  suspended  in  the  great 
English  Civil  War  nor  by  France  in  the  long  wars  of  Napo- 
leon." 

9.  "The  National  Banks  were  hostile  to  the  decision  [of 
the  Supreme  Court  against  the  greenback  law],  and  urged 
its  reversal." 

10.  "The  Supreme  Court  became  the  football  of  party 
politics." 

11.  "The  safeguards  and  balances  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment through  which  the  people  may  be  protected  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  folly  are  thus  [by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court]  swept  away." 

12.  "The  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  seriously 
imperilled  by  the  act  of  1878." 

13.  "During  the  fifteen  months  ending  with  September, 
1896,  $192,972,205  in  gold  were  paid  out  on  presentation 
of  greenbacks." 

14.  "The   Sherman  act  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
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4,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  silver  per  montli,   for  which 
Treasury  notes  were  given  to  be  redeemable  in  gold.*' 

15.  ^'The  Sherman  act  was  passed  as  the  price  which  the 
silver  Senators  demanded  for  their  support  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill." 

16.  ^'The  Sherman  act  was  utterly  disastrous  in  its 
effects." 

17.  "All  of  Major  McKinley's  committals  on  the  subject 
[of  the  money  question],  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, had  been  in  favor  of  free  silver." 

18.  "International  bimetallism  was  totally  ignored  as  an 
is8u6  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1896." 

19.  "In  November  [of  1896]  seven  millions  of  voters  de- 
manded the  single  gold  standard  and  sent  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
misguided  disciples  to  their  reckoning." 

20.  "The  Republican  party  lacks  leadership." 

21.  "Mr.  Bryan  made  the  speeches  of  the  Eepublican 
leaders  on  the  greenback  question  an  object-lesson  in  1896." 

22.  "Mr.  Bryan  failed  to  make  the  slightest  addition  to 
any  man's  stock  of  knowledge." 

23.  "The  situation  is  serious." 

With  this  list  of  statements  before  us  let  us  consider  them 
seriatifn: 

1.  The  silver  dollars  are  not  "metallic  greenbacks"  or  any- 
thing else  except  so  many  full  units  of  absolute  primary 
money  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  gold  dollars  are  full 
units  of  primary  money.  Every  honest  and  well-informed 
man  knows  this  to  be  true. 

2.  The  people  did  not  lose  by  the  Bland- Allison  and  Sher- 
man Acts  $464,260,263,  or  any  other  number  of  dollars,  or 
any  single  dollar;  but  on  the  contrary  the  people  gained  by 
both  of  these  acts  a  very  large  advantage  financially,  indus- 
trially, and  commercially.  Mr.  Julian  figures  up  the  alleged 
loss  to  the  American  people  on  the  basis  of  the  difference  be- 
Itween  the  bullion  silver  coined  under  the  Bland- Allison  and 
Sherman  laws  and  the  cornered  gold  dollars  which  have  been 
substituted  for  the  dollars  of  the  law  and  the  contract. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  disparity  between  the  bullion  price 
of  silver  and  the  coined  price  of  gold  only  indicates  the  fact 
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that  gold  money  has  doubled  and  more  than  doubled  its  pur- 
chasing power.  The  real  loss  to  the  American  people  is  in  the 
falling  off  of  the  prices  of  all  their  products  as  measured  by 
gold.  The  alleged  loss  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  is  one  of  the  miserable  juggles  which  the 
goldites  have  invented  with  which  to  cajole  our  citizens  out  of 
their  senses.  There  was  never  a  day  after  the  Bland- Allison 
law  was  passed  when  the  people  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  the  bondholders,  were  not  distinctly  the  gainers  thereby. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Sherman  law  of  1890.  That  law 
may  be  defined  as  the  most  salutary  fraud  that  was  ever  per- 
petrated on  mankind. 

3.  Mr.  Julian  says  that  the  whole  loss  referred  to  has  to 
be  "redeemed  in  gold  like  the  greenbacks.''  On  the  con- 
trary, not  a  dollar  of  it  has  to  be  redeemed  "in  gold."  Even 
if  we  should  admit  the  loss,  there  is  no  compulsion  on  the 
government  to  redeem  the  sUver  certificates  in  gold,  and  there 
never  has  been  any  such  compulsion.  Under  the  extremest 
construction  of  the  law  they  are,  like  the  bonds,  redeemable 
in  coin.  Coin  is  unmistakably  defined  by  the  act  of  July  14, 
1870.  It  is  the  absolute  option  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  use  silver  dollars  or  gold  dollars  in  all  matters  of 
redemption.  Mr.  Julian  says  "like  the  greenbacks."  The 
greenbacks  are  not  redeemable  in  gold,  and  never  were  so  re- 
deemable except  at  the  option  of  the  Treasury.  The  fact  is, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  greenbacks,  according  to  the 
decision  of  our  supreme  tribunal,  are  not  notes  to  be  redeemed 
in  anything,  but  are  money  absolute.  It  is  true  that  the 
money  gamblers  have  been  permitted  to  raid  the  Treasury 
with  the  greenback  currency,  and  to  cany  away  its  gold  by 
the  bucketful;  but  for  this  outrageous  proceeding  there  has 
not  been,  and  is  not  now,  the  slightest  warrant  of  law.  The 
depletion  of  the  gold  supply  in  the  Treasury  has  been  in  every 
instance  effected  with  the  connivance  and  conspiracy  of  the 
Treasurer,  else  it  could  not  have  been  done  at  all. 

4.  The  alleged  "rugged  honesty  and  peerless  courage"  of 
Grover  Cleveland  put  in  apposition  with  "the  popular  grow- 
ing madness"  is  particularly  good.  Whose  government  is  the 
American  republic  any  how?    We  know  very  well  whose 
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government  it  was  in  the  years  1892-96.  It  was  a  foolhardy 
government,  the  central  impulse  of  which  sprang  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  was  a  government  which  during  every 
day  and  night  of  its  existence  proclaimed  from  the  minaret, 
Lo  illah  il  Allah — ^^there  is  no  god  but  Allah — and  I  am  Allah. 
To  this  there  should  be  added,  Allahu  akbar — ^which  may  be 
liberally  rendered,  "Allah  is  a  pot  of  gold." 

5.  Mr.  Julian  (Jeclares  that  the  Democratic  party  has  be- 
come "a  danger  signal  and  a  menace  to  republican  govern- 
ment." Does  he  really  think  so?  The  idea  that  the  Democ- 
racy of  America  has  become  dangerous  to  the  democracy  of 
America  is  a  form  of  speech  which  we  hardly  know  whether 
to  regard  as  humorous  or  only  as  absurd.  In  several  parts  of 
Mr.  Julian's  article,  particularly  in  those  in  which  he  becomes 
sarcastic,  the  unconscious  humor  is  sufficient  to  stock  a 
comedy.  To  what  is  the  Democracy  dangerous?  Is  it  dan- 
gerous to  itself?  Is  it  the  office  even  of  a  populist  to  kill  him- 
self? If  that  were  so,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Julian  would 
delight  in  having  him  perform  his  duty! 

This  cry  of  the  danger  of  democracy  is  only  an  expiring 
wail  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  groan  of  the  feudal  baron 
rediviviis,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Money  Power  and  all  of 
its  attaches  and  worshippers  are  terrorized  at  the  apparition 
of  democracy.  Thus  was  it  ever.  The  Tories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  democrat.  In  Wall  Street 
a  democrat  is  more  dreaded  than  a  buccaneer  or  a  guerrilla. 
When  Senator  Tillman  went  into  that  Holy  Place  and  looked 
around,  he  was  gazed  at  as  an  escaped  chimpanzee  that  ought 
to  be  seized  by  the  posse  and  incarcerated.  The  sight  of  Will- 
iam Jennings  Bryan  in  the  gallery  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  produce  more  horror  among  the  patriotic  gentlemen 
and  Christian  gamblers  storming  and  shouting  on  the  floor, 
than  if  he  were  Diabolus  with  iron  horns  and  lolled-out  tongue 
of  fire.  Truly  democracy  is  dreadful !  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
the  upholders  of  the  public  credit  as  an  innocent  democrat 
The  men  who  thresh  wheat  and  dig  potatoes  and  shear  sheep 
and  bale  cotton  are  the  monsters  whom  ^fr.  Julian  declares 
to  be  •'a  menace  to  republican  government."     They  are  the 
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menace  of  Mr.  Julian's  kind  of  govemmenty  and  they  are 
going  to  menace  it  more  and  more,  until  it  is  broken  into 
fragments  and  shovelled  into  the  sea. 

6.  Mr.  Julian  says  that  Congress  could  as  well  make  iron 
swim  as  to  transmute  a  promise  to  pay  money  into  actual 
money.  This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Julian's  pet  abomination.  We 
agree  that  Congress  cannot  make  iron  swim.  Mr.  Julian 
might  have  added  that  Congress  cannot  keep  iron  from 
swimming  if  it  be  in  quicksilver.  But  Congress  can  create 
money ;  it  has  created  money ;  and  some  of  these  days  it  will 
do  it  again ! 

7.  The  profoimdest  element  of  untruth  in  what  Mr.  Julian 
says  is  his  definition  of  the  greenback  as  a  ^'promise  to  pay." 
It  IB  no  such  thing.  I  solemnly  aver  that  imder  the  statute 
and  under  the  interpretation  of  the  statute  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  the  greenback  is  not  a  promise  to 
pay,  and  never  was.  The  phrase  "promise  to  pay"  on  the 
face  of  the  greenback  bill  was  originally  fudged  into  it  by  the 
Treasury  Department  without  the  slightest  warrant  of  law. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  greenback  it  is  defined  truly  and  simply 
as  "one  dollar"  or  "ten  dollars"  or  "one  himdred  dollars." 
On  the  obverse  the  phrase  "promise  to  pay"  was  put  there 
without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  to  this  day  no  such 
authority  has  ever  been  given.  Meanwhile  the  vaUdity  of  the 
greenback  as  absolute  money  has  been  constitutionally  deter- 
mined, and  as  a  corollary  of  this  construction  we  add  that  the 
cancellation  of  a  greenback  dollar  is  simply  the  destruction 
of  a  dollar.  It  is  the  contraction  of  the  currency  by  just  so 
much.  Being  so,  the  cancellation  of  the  greenbacks  is  now 
the  favorite  measure  of  the  Money  Power  in  the  United  States. 

8.  The  character  of  Mr.  Julian's  paper  as  a  special  plea 
is  capitally  illustrated  in  his  saying  that  specie  payments  were 
not  suspended  "during  the  Civil  War  in  England  nor  by 
France  during  the  Napoleonic  wars."  Why  did  he  not  say 
by  England  during  the  Napoleonic  wars?  That  would  have 
been  richness.  England  suspended  for  more  than  twenty 
years;  that  is,  for  a  period  several  years  longer  than  the  time 
of  our  suspension  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Julian's  skill 
in  omitting  matters  well  known  to  him  is  astonishing.     An 
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attorney  adopts  this  method  when  his  cause  requires  it,  but 
the  magazine  contributor  never! 

At  the  time  of  the  English  Revolution  specie  payments  were 
not  suspended  on  the  Royahst  side  for  the  reason  that  Saint 
Charles  I  had  the  plate  of  his  royalist  friends  turned  into  coin 
enough  to  last  as  long  as  coin  would  do  any  good  to  him  or 
his  cause.  As  to  Oliver  and  his  Ironsides  they  had  a  way  of 
making  the  enemy  pay  the  bill.  Under  such  conditions  why 
should  specie  payment  be  suspended?  Napoleon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  fell  back  upon  the  despised  assignats. 
Afterwards  he  had  a  way  of  bringing  home  from  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe  certain  sums  which,  though  jthey  cost  him 
nothing,  made  a  full  treasury;  and  in  the  meantime  England 
suspended.     Mr.  Julian  will  have  to  revise! 

9.  The  author  of  "Our  Party  Leaders  and  the  Finances" 
tells  us  that  the  National  Banks  were  hostile  to  the  first  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  against  the  green- 
back law.  Certainly,  certainly.  It  was  their  interest  to  be 
hostile,  most  hostile.  How  could  they  then  do  business  with- 
out the  greenbacks?  The  greenbacks  were  their  only  redemp- 
tion fund.  The  law  required  them  to  keep  the  equivalency 
of  about  one-fifth  of  their  circidation  in  greenbacks.  They 
could  not  then  with  the  greenbacks  raid  the  Treasury  of  gold; 
for  there  was  none.  The  dear  gold  was  over  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  greenbacks  were,  therefore,  a  necessity.  At 
that  stage  they  were  as  essential  to  the  banking  interest  as  they 
were  to  the  people.  The  banks  have  played  their  game  thus: 
use  the  greenbacks  as  long  as  they  will  do  us  good;  then  de- 
stroy them  "in  order  to  preserve  the  National  Honor." 

10.  Mr.  Julian  says  the  Supreme  Court  in  1871  and  1884 
became  "the  football  of  party  politics."  Suppose  we  take 
the  decision  of  1884  on  the  greenback  law,  when  eight  judges, 
not  imder  pressure,  against  a  single  judge  declared  the  power 
of  Congress  to  be  absolute  in  the  matter  of  making  money, 
and  compare  it  with  the  decision  of  the  court  in  1893  on  the 
Income  Tax.  If  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  football  in  1884 
what  was  it  in  1893! 

11.  Under  this  head  Mr.  Julian  argues  that  the  American 

people  ought  to  be  ^^protected  from  the  consequences  of  their 
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own  fofly/'  He  means  protected  by  a  Supreme  Court  .that 
will  decide  all  financial  issues  as  the  Money  Power  wants  them 
decided.  The  idea  that  the  American  people  ought  to  be 
protected  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly  is  particu- 
larly good;  but  the  notion  that  a  Supreme  Court  under  the 
dictation  of  the  Money  Power  should  be  commissioned  to  give 
the  protection  is  still  better.  I  can  conceive  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  flock  of  sheep  might  be  protected  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  folly;  but  the  protection  of  the 
American  people  (who  are  fully  able  to  protect  themselves) 
by  means  of  a  Supreme  Judiciary  of  Gold  Bugs  is  too  pre- 
posterous for  serious  discussion.  It  is  a  proposition  which 
one  of  the  philosophers  of  Laputa  might  well  have  made  to 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver. 

12.  Mr.  Julian  alleges  that  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  1879  was  seriously  imperilled  by  the  remonetization 
of  silver  in  1878.  How  did  the  act  of  1878  '•imperil"  [the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments?  We  have  always  been  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  remonetization  of  silver  was  a 
great  and  distinct  aid  to  resumption.  We  have  supposed  Ithat 
without  remonetization  resumption  would  have  been  problem- 
atical if  not  impossible.  True  it  is  that  in  order  to  reach  re- 
sumption the  tremendous  war  debt  had  not  in  the  period  just 
preceding  been  reduced  by  a  single  dollar  in  nearly  six  years. 
Meanwhile  the  value  of  that  debt  was  augmented  by  every 
turn  of  the  crank,  and  the  intolerable  burden  was  laid  upon 
posterity  in  order  "to  uphold  the  public  credit."  Oh,  that 
was  a  great  game!  In  the  retrospect  it  seems  prodigious. 
But  what  we  allege  is  that  the  remonetization  of  silver  by 
broadening  the  metallic  basis  greatly  assisted  in  restoring  the 
parity  of  value  between  -the  coin  and  the  paper  money  of  the 
United  States. 

13.  Mr.  Julian  says  that  in  the  fifteen  months  ending  with 
September,  1896,  gold  to  the  extent  of  $192,972,205  was  ex- 
pended in  the  redemption  of  greenbacks.  Truel  Who  ex- 
pended it?  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Under  what 
law?  Under  no  law!  Aye,  there  was  a  law.  It  was  the  law 
of  Wall  Street.  It  was  the  edict  of  the  money  gamblers  who 
had  contrived  a  scheme  to  get  more  bonds — and  got  them. 
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They  held  a  bludgeon  over  the  government.  They  Baid^ 
Stand  and  deliver  j  and  Carlisle  delivered.  He  gave  away  his 
gold  for  greenbacks  when  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  it.  He 
gave  away  his  262,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  and  the 
Morgan  syndicate  pocketed  nineteen  millions  of  the  proceeds 
and  went  off  yachting.  Mr.  Carlisle,  if  he  wanted  to  act  in 
the  character  of  a  redeemer,  had  plenty  of  silver,  and  silver 
was  coin,  and  coin  was  the  law,  and  the  law  was  righteousness. 
He  paid  out  gold  because  it  was  demanded.  He  permitted  the 
Treasury  to  be  looted.  He  and  the  bond  gamblers  winked  at 
each  other  across  the  counter,  while  the  thing  was  done.  The 
picture  is  worthy  to  be  commemorated  in  art. 

14.  In  this  paragraph  Mr.  Julian  says  that  the  Sherman 
act  "provided  for  the  purchase  of  4,000,000  dollars'  worth  of 
silver  per  month,  for  which  Treasury  notes  were  to  be  given 
redeemable  in  gold."  Here  it  is  again.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  American  people  have  no  more  information  and  no  more 
sense  than  to  believe  such  indescribable  stuff  as  is  contained 
in  the  above  paragraph?  It  was  not  4,000,000  dollars'  worth 
of  silver  or  any  other  number  of  dollars'  worth  of  silver,  but 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  that  should  be  purchased  under  the 
Sherman  law.  The  Treasury  notes  given  in  the  purchase 
of  silver  under  the  Sherman  act  were  not  redeemable  in  gold. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Julian  does  not 
know  this.  What  does  he  mean  in  going  before  the  world 
in  this  garb  of  unmitigated  misrepresentation?  The  Treas- 
ury notes  given  in  the  purchase  of  silver  under  the  Sherman 
act  were — and  are — redeemable  in  coin,  standard  coin. 
Standard  coin  exists  in  two  kinds  under  our  statute.  The 
two  kinds  are  silver  and  gold.  The  unit  until  1878  existed 
in  silver  only.  For  five  years  after  that  date  the  unit  existed 
in  gold  only;  but  in  that  interval  silver  and  gold  were  at  a 
parity,  so  that  the  abolition  of  the  silver  unit  for  the  time 
made  no  difference  in  the  equity  of  debts.  With  1878  the 
silver  unit  was  restored.  It  was  restored  absolutely.  No 
clause  in  any  subsequent  l^slation  has  disturbed  it.  The 
unit  exists  in  silver  this  New  Year's  day  of  1898  as  much  as 
the  unit  exists  in  gold.  Therefore  the  "coin"  of  the  statute 
18  of  both  kinds.     Coin  is  not  gold  any  more  than  it  k  silver. 
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It  is  not  silver  any  more  than  it  is  gold.  It  is  silver  ob  gold  at 
the  option  of  the  payer;  mark  you  well,  the  option  of  the  payer! 
Carlisle  was  the  payer.  He  permitted  the  money  gamblers 
to  take  his  option  from  him,  or  rather  to  take  away  the  price- 
less option  of  the  American  people  without  a  word  of  protest. 
When  Mr.  Julian  says  jthat  the  Treasury  notes  which  were 
used  in  the  purchase  of  silver  under  the  Sherman  act  were 
given  to  be  redeemable  in  gold,  he  says  what  is  not  true. 

15.  Neither  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Julian  alleges,  that  the  Sher- 
man act  was  passed  as  the  "price  which  the  silver  Senators 
demanded  for  their  support  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill." 
This  allegation  is  a  recent  discovery.  The  Sherman  act  was 
notoriously  passed  as  a  cunning  invention  of  John  Sherman 
himself  in  collusion  with  President  Harrison  and  Speaker 
Beed.  The  compromise  was  invented  by  the  goldites  in  their 
own  interest.  It  was  perhaps  the  shrewdest  piece  of  legisla- 
tion ever  devised  in  our  times.  The  law  was  so  prepared  and 
expressed  that  the  subsequent  abrogation  of  a  single  clause 
would  undo  the  whole  fabric  and  leave  silver  absolutely  ex- 
posed to  the  wiles  of  the  international  Gold  League;  and  the 
thing  foreseen  by  the  inventors  of  the  Sherman  law  actually 
came  to  pass. 

The  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  did  the  business  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  men  who  engineered 
the  Sherman  bill  through  Congress  may  have  been  this  or 
that,  but  they  were  not  fools.  It  is  not  true  that  the  silver 
Senators  demanded  the  Sherman  act  as  the  price  of  anything. 
The  silver  Senators  demanded  free  coinage^  and  voted  for  it, 
and  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  seventeen.  Such  was  the  press- 
ure of  the  administration  and  of  the  Republican  leaders  and 
of  Wall  Street  upon  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  to  its  shame 
yielded  to  the  compromise  and  went  back  upon  its  haunches. 

16.  The  Sherman  act  was  not,  as  Mr.  Julian  alleges, 
"utterly  disastrous  in  its  effects."  Bad  as  it  was,  it  was  good. 
It  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  salutary  of  all  frauds.  It 
was  so  salutary  that  if  Congress  had  stood  to  its  colors  in  1893- 
94  we  should  to-day  have  free  coinage;  and  the  Goldites? 
Well,  in  that  event  they  might  have  taken  care  of  themselves 
tbe  best  way  they  could.     It  was  not  our  fimeral. 
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17.  Under  this  head  we  are  happy  to  agree  in  full  with 
Mr.  Julian.  He  says  that  "all  of  Major  McEinley's  com- 
mittals on  the  Money  Question  both  in  Congress  and  out  of 
Congress  have  been  in  favor  of  free  silver."  True,  most  true. 
But  what  does  that  amount  to  when  a  man  is  President?  It 
is  cruel  for  Mr.  Julian  to  bring  up  President  McKinley's  rec- 
ord in  this  way.  He  might  have  left  that  duty  to  us.  It 
would  have  afforded  us  great  pleasure  to  point  out  the  fact 
which  Mr.  Julian  has  so  exactly  and  politely  set  forth,  namely, 
that  Major  McKinley  and  Congressman  McKinley  never 
made  an  utterance  on  the  question  imder  discussion  except 
in  favor  of  free  silver  until  what  time  the  prudent  Wall  Street, 
looking  around  for  a  suitable  agent  to  do  its  bidding  for  the 
next  four  years,  saw  him,  loved  him,  believed  in  him,  and  said, 
"H-s-sh!" 

18.  In  the  next  place  Mr.  Julian  alleges  that  "interna- 
tional bimetallism  was  totally  ignored  as  an  issue  in  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1896."  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  deter- 
mining fact  in  that  canvass.  Does  anybody  suppose  that  but 
for  the  hypocritical  profession  of  international  bimetallism 
the  Republican  party  in  1896  would  have  kept  step  and  voted 
for  the  Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity?  Nay,  nay;  the  Repub- 
licans by  the  hundred  thousand,  honest  and  hoodwinked  as 
they  were,  thought  that  the  hypocrites  meant  something  by 
professing  international  bimetallism.  Of  course  they  did  not 
mean  anything,  but  their  profession  prevailed;  and  if  it  had 
not  prevailed  every  intelligent  man  knows  that  William  Mc- 
Kinley would  not  to-day  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

19.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Julian  says  that  "seven  mil- 
lions of  American  voters  in  November,  1896,  demanded  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  sent  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  misguided 
disciples  to  their  reckoning."  Seven  millions  of  voters  did 
not  demand  any  such  thing.  Not  seven  millions  of  voters 
or  six  millions  or  five  millions  or  four  millions  demanded  the 
gold  standard.  There  are  not  to-day  four  millions  of  goldites 
absolute  in  the  United  States.  The  result  in  November  of 
1896  was  the  product  of  a  juggle.  It  was  neither  more  nor 
less.  It  was  a  miserable  juggle;  the  verdict  was  a  false  ver* 
diet,  obtained  by  fraud  and  registered  in  terms  which  the  peo- 
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pie  have  never  ratified,  and  which  they  will  reverse  at  the 
first  opportunity.  As  to  sending  William  Jennings  Bryan 
to  his  reckoning,  that  is  probably  true.  He  has  been  at  his 
reckoning  ever  since  the  election!  No  other  statesman  of 
this  republic  has  ever  so  reckoned  with  his  adversaries.  It 
is  a  marvellous  reckoning,  and  the  annoimcement  of  the  re- 
sult 18  only  suspended  for  a  little  season. 

20.  In  the  next  place  Mr.  Julian  says  that  the  Republican 
party  lacks  leadership.  Agreed.  The  Republican  party 
lacks  several  things,  but  leadership  in  particular.  It  lacks 
leadership  more  than  it  lacks  anything  else  except  one  thing 
— ^patriotism. 

21.  Under  this  head  it  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Bryan  recited 
the  speeches  of  the  Republican  leaders  on  the  greenback  quee- 
tion,  and  that  he  made  these  speeches  an  object-lesson  in  1896. 
No  doubt  he  did.  That,  as  Mr.  Eipling  would  say,  is  Bryan's 
"awful  way  of  doing  business." 

22.  Mr.  Julian  declares  that  William  J.  Bryan  failed  in 
his  speeches  to  make  the  slightest  addition  to  any  man's  stock 
of  knowledge.  That  depends  on  who  the  man  is.  There  are 
men  in  this  world  to  whom  any  slight  increment  of  knowledge 
is  an  impossibility.  There  are  those  whose  opinions  and  in- 
formation are  so  falsely  interlocked  as  to  make  any  slight  re- 
adjustment in  the  interest  of  truth  inevitably  fatal.  That 
Mr.  Bryan  could  teach  Mr.  Julian  anything  we  solemnly  dis- 
believe! That  he  has  been  able  to  instruct  and  electrify  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  is  a  fact  which  I  should  not 
care  to  controvert.     Indeed  I  dwell  upon  it  with  delight. 

23.  Last  of  all  Mr.  Julian  says,  "The  situation  is  serious." 
Admitted.  The  situation  i^  serious.  It  is  most  serious.  It 
is  so  serious  that  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  are  rising  in 
their  majesty  to  confront  "the  situation,"  and  to  rectify  it  by 
their  might.  There  are  those  in  America  who  still  hear  the 
bugle  call  of  freedom  loud  and  shrill.  The  trumpeter  stands 
on  the  hilltops,  and  the  blast  which  he  blows  echoes  far.  It 
resoimds  from  hill  and  valley,  and  the  morning  breezes  waft 
it  to  the  prairies  and  the  seas.  All  our  New  World  is  lumi- 
nous with  a  rising  political  hope.  The  radiance  of  it  flashes 
like  the  beams  of  the  coming  sun  across  all  landscapes.     It 
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is  a  radiance  that  kisses  the  fields  and  illumines  the  orest  of 
f aroff  mountains. 

Its  splendor  fiUls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story. 

By  the  favor  of  heaven,  we  intend  to  redeem  our  glorious 
coimtry  from  thraldom;  to  restore  it  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Fathers;  to  rescue  it  from  impending  servitude  to  a  par- 
venu aristocracy;  and  to  transmit  it  an  unsulUed  gift  to  our 
children — a  heritage  consecrated  to  human  liberty  under  the 
democracy  of  man. 


THE  REVISIOJT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


'BY    HON.    WALTEB    OLABK, 

Aasooiate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  OaroMno. 


IT  IS  strange  that  this  subject  has  not  heretofore  more 
powerfully  attracted  the  attention  of  the  electorate  of 
the  Union.  Our  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  ago.  In  that  time  every  State  then  ex- 
isting has,  one  after  another^  radically  revised  its  constitution, 
and  most  of  them  more  than  once.  Indeed  there  is  no  State 
that  has  not  revised  its  constitution  except  those  most  lately 
admitted;  and  such  have  been  the  rapid  changes  from  our 
growth  in  population  and  wealth  and  the  new  dangers  arising 
to  be  guarded  against  that  the  constitution  of  New  York  re- 
quires imperatively  that  the  question  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  every  twenty  years, 
and  permits  it  oftener  if  the  legislature  shall  think  proper. 
Even  in  so  conservative  a  State  as  North  Carolina  there  have 
been  three  Constitutional  Conventions  since  the  War,  and  it 
has  besides  adopted  sundry  amendments  by  the  legislative 
mode  prescribed  in  the  constitution. 

If  this  is  true  as  to  the  States,  and  if  we  so  rapidly  outgrow 
the  organic  law  prescribed  but  a  few  years  before,  for  a 
stronger  reason  it  is  true  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which, 
adopted  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1787,  for  an  entirely 
different  people  amid  vastly  different  surroundings,  is  now  like 
the  clothing  of  boyhood  worn  by  the  nearly  mature  man,  which 
galls  and  binds  his  massive  limbs  and  interferes  with  his  de- 
velopment. To  say  that  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787  is 
now  a  misfit  in  many  respects  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Great  and  wise  as  that  instrument  in 
many  respects  was,  it  was  intended  for  the  people  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  that  day.  Therein  was  such  fitness  as  it  had.  Its 
creators  could  not  foresee  the  requirements  of  this  time;  our 
present  development  and  proportions  were  beyond  their  wild- 
est dreams.     If  by  any  possibility  they  could  have  foreseen 
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.vhat  provisioiis  were  most  suitable  in  a  constitution  fitted  for 
this  day,  and  had  adopted  it,  such  a  constitution  would  have 
been  unfitted  for  that  time  and  unacceptable.  But  they  clear- 
ly foresaw  that  with  the  process  of  time  the  Constitution  must 
become  a  misfit  and  hence  the  provision  for  two  distinct  modes 
of  amending  it.  Each  generation  has  a  right  to  enact  its  own 
laws  and  shape  its  own  institutions.  This  is  the  sacred  right 
of  self-government.  No  dead  hand  from  the  past  should  lay 
its  paralyzing  clasp  upon  the  living  to  check  our  progress  and 
leave  us  defenceless  against  the  enemies  created  by  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  of  modem  life.  Gt>vemment  exists  for 
the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  government. 

How  could  a  Federal  Constitution  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago  be  suitable  to  this  day,  when  each  State  has  so  often 
had  to  change  its  own  organic  law?  Not  withholding  any 
meed  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  our  Federal  Constitution, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  so  far  from  being  accept- 
able even  when  first  presented  that  many  States  ratified  with 
the  understanding  that  amendments  would  be  made,  and  sug- 
gested amendments  at  the  time  of  their  ratification.  Accord- 
uigly  ten  amendments  were  suggested  by  the  very  first  Con- 
gress that  met,  that  of  1789,  and  were  adopted  by  the  States. 
Another  defect  was  made  apparent  by  a  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia,  and 
the  11th  Amendment,  protecting  the  States  against  that  aa- 
sumption  of  power  by  the  Court,  was  submitted  by  Congress 
in  1794  and  promptly  ratified.  The  contested  Presidential 
election  of  1801  showed  another  dangerous  defect  in  the  or- 
ganic  instrument,  which  was  patched  up  (imperfectly,  as  the 
contested  election  of  1876  showed)  by  the  12th  Amendment, 
submitted  by  Congress  in  1803,  and  ratified  by  the  States 
within  nine  months  thereafter.  Three  other  amendments  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  great  civil  war.  How  far  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  have  averted  the  vast  loss  of  life  and 
property,  and  the  resultant  taxation  since,  if  the  original  Con- 
stitution had  been  more  wisely  and  clearly  drawn,  or  if  timely 
and  proper  amendments  had  been  made,  it  would  be  a  sad  and 
a  profitless  task  to  consider  now. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787  was  sent  forth,  it 
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was  provided  for  a  people  of  5,000,000  scattered  along  the  At- 
lantic slope.  We  are  now  trying  to  make  it  do  duty  for 
70^000,000  settled  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Oulf .  Then  our  population  was  mostly  rural,  for 
three  years  later,  at  the  census  of  1790,  we  had  but  five  towns 
in  the  whole  country  which  had  as  many  as  6,500  inhabitants 
each,  and  only  two  others  had  over  4,000;  now  we  have  the 
second  largest  city  on  the  globe,  and  several  that  have  passed 
the  half-million  mark.  Then  we  had  seventy-five  post  offices, 
with  $37,000  annual  post-office  expenditure.  Now  we  have 
75,000  post  offices  and  an  annual  postal  expenditure  of  $90,- 
000,000. 

During  the  first  ten  years  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
government,  including  payments  on  the  Revolutionary  debts, 
averaged  about  $10,000,000  annually.  In  the  last  few  years 
they  have  averaged  fifty  times  that  sum.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  Virginia  was  easily  the  first  State  in  influ- 
ence and  population,  having  one-fourth  the  population  of  the 
whole  coimtry;  and  North  Carolina  stood  third;  while  New 
York,  which  then  stood  fifth,  now  has  almost  double  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  Union  of  that  date,  and  several  other  States 
now  have  a  population  greater  than  the  original  Union,  whose 
very  names  were  then  unheard  of  and  over  whose  bosoms  the 
savage  and  the  buffalo  roamed  unmolested.  Then  steamboats, 
railroads,  gas,  electricity  (except  as  a  toy  in  Franklin's  hands), 
and  a  thousand  other  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have 
profoundly  modified  the  life  and  thought  and  wants  of  the 
people,  and  governmental  requirements  and  dangers,  were  still 
in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Corporations  were  then  so  few 
tha!t  not  till  four  years  later,  in  1791,  did  New  York  incorpo- 
rate its  first  bank;  and  the  charter  for  the  second  bank  was 
only  obtained  by  the  subtlety  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  concealed 
the  banking  privileges  in  an  act  incorporating  a  water  com- 
pany. 

Not  to  particularize  further,  we  are  farther  from  those 
times  in  point  of  development  and  changes  than  those  days 
were  from  the  times  of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  many  respects  even 
more  distant  are  we  from  that  era  than  it  was  from  the  age  of 
William  or  Alfred*    Indeed,  the  Convention  in  some  respects 
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(as  shown  by  prompt  amendments)  did  not  correctly  ezprees 
the  feelings  and  wants  of  its  own  day.  It  was  a  small  body^ 
only  56  in  niimber,  of  whom  only  89  concurred  in  the  final  re- 
suit.  They  had  no  benefit  from  the  public  opinion  of  their 
own  day,  but  sat  within  closed  doors.  Their  work  was  barely 
ratified  by  conventions  in  several  States,  and  in  no  instance 
received  the  imprimatur  of  the  people  of  a  single  State. 

That  the  Constitution  was  as  good  as  it  was  is  a  marvel,  and 
it  has  been  eulogized  accordingly.  But  had  it  been  perfect 
then — and  it  was  not — ^it  could  not,  in  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  more  than  a  century,  fail  to  be  in  many  respects  inade- 
quate for  this  generation;  and  it  must  become  more  and  more 
so  as  the  years  pass.  It  cannot  be  long  before  we  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  100,000,000,  and  even  that  is  small  to  what  is  just 
beyond.     We  have  as  yet  only 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves 
Where  soon  shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

Alaska,  whose  climate  forbids  hope  of  its  ever  becoming  a 
State,  and  the  expected  admission  of  Hawaii,  which  indicates 
a  colonial  policy,  are  features  unprovided  for  by  a  Constitu- 
tion which  contemplated  merely  a  union  of  co-equal  states, 
and  not  permanent  territories  or  colonies. 

Time  and  the  reader's  patience  would  fail  me  to  discuss  the 
many  particulars  in  which  the  present  Federal  Constitution 
needs  revision,  even  if  I  possessed  the  ability  and  the  author- 
ity to  indicate  all  its  shortcomings, — wherein  the  ancient 
garment  should  be  let  out,  wherein  it  should  be  gathered  in, 
what  rents  should  be  sewn  up  and  double-proofed  which  the 
sword  has  cut,  what  holes  and  tears  should  be  darned  which 
the  Judiciary  have  made,  or  where  the  Executive  or  Congress 
has  worn  the  garment  too  thin.  Such  matters  require  more 
elaboration  and  most  careful  thought.  I  shall  only  indicate 
in  a  broad  way  the  inherent  defect  which  was  in  the  original 
instrument,  and  which  time  has  but  accentuated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
never  democratic.  The  experiment  of  self-government  waa 
then  new,  and  the  masses  were  not  educated.  The  school- 
master was  not  abroad  in  the  land.    The  dominant  mindi  in 
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thAt  Convention,  almost  without  exception,  feared  to  trust  the 
people.  There  were  leaders,  like  Hamilton,  who  preferred  a 
monarchy,  and  who  made  small  concealment  of  a  belief  that 
''to  that  complexion  it  must  ^ome  at  last."  There  was  quiet 
talk  of  calling  to  the  throne  the  second  son  of  George  HE,  he 
who  was  afterwards  the  infamous  Frederick  Duke  of  York. 
As  I  have  said,  that  no  breath  of  public  opinion  might  blow 
upon  the  Convention  the  doors  were  hermetically  sealed — 
closed  in  the  faces  of  the  people  of  whose  welfare  its  mem- 
bers were  assuming  to  act  as  guardians. 

That  an  instrument  so  constructed,  by  such  men,  and  for  a 
people  averaging  in  point  of  education  so  far  below  the  presr 
ent  generation,  should  have  been  imdemocratic  was  to  have 
been  expected.  That  it  has  remained  so  till  this  day  is  the 
unexpected.  The  very  preamble,  ''We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  is  a  misrecital,  for  neither  the  original  Consti- 
tution nor  any  amendment  thereto  has  ever  been  submitted 
to  the  people  (as  is  usual  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  State 
constitutions).  Of  the  three  great  departments  of  govern- 
ment, the  Executive,  the  Judicial,  and  the  Legislative,  the 
Constitution  gave  the  people  only  a  voice  in  selecting  one-half 
of  the  legislative.  And  that  remains,  so  far  as  constitutional 
forms  go,  to  this  day  the  share  of  the  people  in  this  Federal 
government,  one-half  of  one-third.  In  all  the  rest  the  people 
were  given  no  voice  whatever.  The  Executive  was  made  elec- 
tive by  electors,  and  it  was  contemplated  that  those  electors 
should  be  as  free  to  select  the  Executive  as  members  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  select  a  Federal  Senator.  In  fact,  down 
till  after  the  memorable  contest  between  Adams,  Clay,  Craw- 
ford, and  Jackson  in  1824,  in  the  majority  of  States  the  Pres- 
idential electors  were  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures,  and 
they  were  still  so  chosen  by  South  Carolina  till  after  the  late 
war.  Even  since  the  choice  of  electors  was  committed  to  the 
people  by  State  action,  the  Constitutional  provision  still  gives 
the  electors  the  absolute  right  to  vote  irrespective  of  the  will 
of  their  constituents.  That  electors  have  ordinarily  (though 
not  always)  obeyed  the  will  of  those  voting  for  them  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  in  this  respect  has 
been  more  powerful  than  the  Constitution,  and  without  formal 
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amendment  has  reversed  the  mode  of  election  prescribed  and 
contemplated  by  that  instrument. 

The  Senate  is  still  not  elective  by  the  people.  In  many 
States  the  people  have  attempted  to  apply  to  the  election  of 
United  States  Senator  the  same  method  which  has  captured  the 
choice  of  the  Executive,  by  making  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature quoad  hoc  electors,  pledged  like  Presidential  electors  to 
vote  for  a  nominee  named  by  a  popular  convention.  But 
the  plan  has  not  always  worked  satisfactorily,  and  has  been 
tried  in  only  some  of  the  States.  A  constitutional  amendment 
to  elect  the  Senators  of  each  State  by  the  votes  of  its  people 
instead  of  its  legislature  has  more  than  once  passed  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  and  once  at  least  by  a  unanimous  vote,  but 
the  Senate  itself  has  always  defeated  this  measure  to  give  the 
people  more  power  in  their  government.  In  the  present  day, 
when  we  have  so  many  startling  instances  of  the  power  of  vast 
corporations  in  determining  the  choice  of  Senators,  and  the 
scandal  and  expense  of  prolonged  sessions  of  State  legislatures 
taken  up  with  the  selection  of  a  Senator, — ^a  duty  which  the 
people  could  discharge  more  satisfactorily  and  without  any 
expense,  by  electing  the  Senator  on  the  same  day  Members  of 
Congress  are  chosen, — ^it  is  more  than  ever  imperative  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  revised  and  made  democratic  in  the 
mode  of  choosing  the  Senators. 

Not  only  did  the  Constitution  bar  the  people  from  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  Senators  and  President,  but  as  a  further 
check  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  the  veto  power 
upon  any  action  of  the  Representatives  chosen  by  the  people 
to  the  lower  House,  if  by  any  chance  that  will  should  also  be 
voiced  by  the  Senate.  The  veto  power  has  not  been  exercised 
by  the  monarchy  or  ministry  in  England  since  1707,  just 
eighty  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  which 
the  veto  was  revived.  It  certainly  has  no  proper  place  in  a 
republic,  in  which  the  will  of  the  people,  duly  expressed  in  an 
orderly  and  proper  manner  by  their  chosen  representatives, 
should  be  the  law  of  the  land  till  changed  in  the  same  mode. 
The  veto  is  an  anachronism,  and  is  in  fact  a  survival  from 
times  when  the  people^s  representatives  could  not  legislate 
"without  the  assent  of  the  monarch  expressly  given  to  each  act 
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Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  ^Tolitical  HiBtoiy  of  United  States," 
correctly  describes  our  President  as  being  an  '^electiye  king/' 
with  powers  very  far  surpassing  those  of  the  English  sover- 
eign, and  equalled  by  very  few  autocrats. 

The  phrase,  however,  was  ;iot  original  with  Mr.  Smith,  but 
was  borrowed  from  a  French  publicist,  who  some  years  ago 
affirmed  that  "England  is  a  repubUc  with  an  hereditary  presi- 
dent,  and  the  United  States  is  a  monarchy  with  an  elective 
king." 

But  by  far  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  undemocratic  and 
unrepublican  feature  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  one  most 
subject  to  abuse,  is  the  mode  of  selecting  the  Federal  judges. 
They  are  not  only  selected  without  the  people  having  any  voice 
whatever  in  the  choice  of  this  important  class  of  their  servants, 
but  they  are  selected  by  the  Executive,  whom  by  the  Consti- 
tution the  people  were  to  have  no  voice  in  choosing,  and  are 
subject  to  confirmation  by  that  branch  of  the  legislature  in 
whose  selection  the  people  still  have  no  voice.  To  aggravate 
the  matter  still  further,  these  servants  are  appointed  for  life, 
and  mistakes,  or  bias,  or  private  influence  exerted  in  their 
selection  are  beyond  correction.  Our  government  is  based  on 
public  opinion.  A  "decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind" was  averred  in  the  great  Declaration  of  July  4,  1776. 
Public  opinion,  when  formally  expressed  by  our  servants 
freely  chosen,  is  our  statute  law.  When  expressed  with  more 
formality  it  is  our  organic  law.  Yet,  by  a  process  in  which 
the  people  have  no  voice,  we  place  in  positions  those  who  look 
down  upon  and  revise  and  negative  when  they  see  fit,  the 
actions  of  the  Executive  and  the  legislature,  and  there  is  no 
check  upon  the  unlimited  and  wilful  exercise  of  this  power 
save  in  cases  of  corruption,  and  then  only  by  the  cumbersome 
and  impractical  method  of  impeachment.  In  England  a  judge 
can  be  removed  by  a  simple  address  of  Parliament;  and  the 
constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  have  the 
same  provision.  But  the  Federal  judges  are  not  subject  to 
any  restriction  from  that  public  opinion  which  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  either  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  selection,  or  by  the  power  of  removal  upon  an 
address  of  the  legislature,  as  in  England,  or  by  being  subject 
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to  review,  as  by  holding  for  a  term  of  years.  They  are  as  truly 
beyond  the  will  of  the  people  as  the  Czar  of  all  the  Bnssias. 
That  under  such  a  system  abuses  have  been  as  infrequent  as 
they  have  been  (though  they  are  not  unknown)  is  due  not  to 
the  system,  but  to  the  usually  high  character  of  the  lawyers  on 
that  bench,  who,  though  selected  by  a  vicious  method,  have 
been  ordinarily  superior  to  the  temptations  within  their  reach. 
With  the  growing  power  of  corporations,  and  the  evils  attend- 
ant thereon,  we  are  not  without  warnings  that  we  cannot 
trust  so  mediaeval  a  mode  of  selecting  judges  any  longer  with 
safety.  This  much  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  framers  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  in  those  days  few  judges  were  se- 
lected by  the  people,  and  that  the  vast  power  since  developed 
in  the  judiciary,  of  setting  aside  and  annulling  legislative  and 
executive  action,  was  unsuspected.  It  had  been  asserted  in 
one  or  two  cases  of  small  importance,  but  its  scope  and  effect 
were  not  discerned;  hence  its  abuse  was  not  provided  against 
in  the  Constitution.    That  duty  has  devolved  upon  us. 

So  generally  indeed  has  this  evil  of  a  life  judiciary  selected 
by  others  than  the  people,  and  without  supervision,  been  seen 
and  provided  against  in  the  several  States,  that  in  forty-two 
out  of  the  forty-five  the  judges  now  hold  for  a  fixed  term  of 
years,  and  thus  their  conduct  comes  up  periodically  for  review. 
As  to  the  other  three  States,  in  Rhode  Island  the  judges  hold 
only  from  year  to  year,  for  any  one  can  be  dropped  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  annual  legislature.  In  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  as  I  have  stated,  the  judges  can  at  any  time 
be  removed  by  the  executive  upon  an  address  voted  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature;  so  that  in  every  jurisdiction  save  the 
United  States  the  conduct  of  the  judges  is  subject  to  super- 
vision and  disapproval.  It  cannot  be  that  the  popular  senti- 
ment and  the  public  necessity  which  have  made  the  judges 
elective  in  so  many  States  do  not  obtain  as  to  the  United 
States  judges.  The  Constitution  therefore  should  not  only  be 
made  democratic  as  to  the  election  of  United  States  Senators, 
but  the  judges  also  should  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  people  of  the 
States  have  made  their  State  judges  elective.  The  same  rea- 
sons that  apply  to  the  one  apply  to  the  other  with  equal  force. 
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No  State  that  has  once  made  its  judges  elective  has  gone  back 
to  the  appointive  system.  A  proposition  of  that  kind  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  New  York  was  overwhehningly  voted 
down.  Under  our  theory  of  government,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  people  are  the  best  judges  of  whom  they  should  have 
for  their  public  officials.  There  is  indeed  but  one  objection 
which  can  be  made  to  the  proposition  to  make  judges  elective 
by  the  people,  and  that  is  a  flat  denial  that  Ithey  are  capable  of 
selecting  the  best  servants,  and  the  assertion  that  some  one 
else  can  do  it  for  them  better  than  they  can  for  themselves. 

It  was  in  1820,  long  after  he  had  retired  from  the  heated 
theatre  of  action,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  celebrated  dec- 
laration that  the  Federal  judges  were  "a  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  steadily  undermining  the  Constitution.'^  It  was  two 
years  later,  in  1822,  that  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr.  Barry  in 
which  he  expressed  his  view  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  by  restricting  the  Federal  judges  to  terms  of  six 
years.  When  the  Federal  judges  are  made  elective  by  the 
people,  the  United  States  district  judges  and  district  attorneys 
can  be  elected  by  the  people  of  their  districts,  as  State  district 
judges  and  district  attorneys  and  Members  of  Congress  are 
chosen;  the  circuit  judges  by  the  people  of  their  circuits,  the 
Supreme  Court  judges  by  the  people  of  the  States  composing 
their  respective  circuits,  and  the  Chief  Justice  by  the  whole 
Union. 

That  the  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  this  reform  is  evi- 
denced not  only  by  the  same  change  as  to  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing State  judges,  but  by  common  observation.  As  long  ago  as 
1891  a  distinguished  judge  and  law  writer,  and  the  editor  of 
a  leading  law  magazine  in  this  country,  wrote  (25  American 
Law  Review,  288,  March,  1891): 

If  the  proposition  to  make  the  Federal  judiciary  elective  instead  of 
appointive  is  once  seriously  discussed  before  the  people,  nothing  can  stay 
the  gprowth  of  that  sentiment,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  every  session 
of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  will  furnish  material  to  stimulate  that 
growth. 

In  what  I  have  said  there  has  been  no  intention  to  reflect 
upon  the  Federal  judges  either  singly  or  in  a  body,  but  the 
present  mode  of  their  selection  and  tenure  is  'aiideinoQ;ra\ia 
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been,  not  only  by  the  events  of  the  year  1897,  but  by  diplo- 
matic messages,  the  result  must  be  more  vigorous  and  univer- 
sal efforts  by  them  than  ever  to  return  to  bimetallism.  This 
administration  may  not  enact  it  because  it  is  pledged  to  inter- 
national action,  which  is  now  impossible,  and  the  President  is 
accessible  to  only  such  as  the  money-makers  approve.  He  is 
a  bimetallist,  but  his  cabinet  is  not,  nor  are  his  other  intimate 
associates  and  advisers. 

But  the  inevitable  and  manifest  duty  next  to  be  done  is  the 
enactment  of  a  free-coinage  law  for  both  metals;  if  with  the 
cooperation  of  our  sister  republics  in  Europe,  well — ^better  in 
fact  than  with  the  cooperation  of  the  monarchies  of  the  world, 
for  ours  is  a  government  for  the  people,  and  not  for  kings, 
nobles,  and  courtiers  'Svho  bend  the  suppliant  knee  to  power 
that  thrift  may  follow  fawning,"  and  much  less  for  that  other 
secret  power  behind  the  throne  which  makes  and  unmakes 
kings  and  which  the  people's  power  alone  can  overthrow,  and 
which  naturally  prefers  monarchies  or  aristocracies  to  re- 
publics. 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 


THE  MISSION  OF  MACHINERY. 


BY    HENBT    MATTHEWS    WILLIAMS. 


IT  ifl  within  the  power  of  modem  machinery  to  supply  the 
wants  of  all  mankind.  The  total  power  of  the  ma- 
chinery now  existing  is  far  in  excess  of  the  total  hand 
power  and  horse  power  in  the  world.  Under  present  condi- 
tions machine  power  is  continually  producing  in  excess  of  con- 
sumption. The  only  remedy  now  is  to  shut  down  factories, 
thereby  curtailing  consumption  and  causing  suffering,  if  not 
starvation,  all  because  we  have  produced  too  much.  These 
conditions  are  becoming  more  aggravated  every  decade,  as 
competition  gives  way  to  combination,  and  machinery  is  more 
and  more  perfected.  And  the  tendency  is  towards  further 
combination.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  condition  of  free  com- 
petition will  ever  be  reverted  to,  economists  seeing  plainly  that 
it  was  a  condition  of  enormous  waste  of  men  and  material.  In- 
deed, monster  machines  imply  combinations  of  capital  and 
combines  in  management.  The  bigger  the  machines  and 
plants,  the  more  certain  are  we  of  industry  crystallizing  into  a 
few  giant  corporations.  Aird  we  are  certainly  not  going  back 
to  the  era  of  small  and  comparatively  inefficient  machines. 

Hence  I  can  see  no  hope  for  machinery  being  allowed  to 
do  its  best  and  accomplish  its  mission  for  humanity,  which  is 
to  make  wealth  abundant  for  all,  except  in  public  manage- 
ment. Under  the  trusts  and  combines,  the  machines  will  only 
work  as  long  as  a  profit  for  the  few  is  in  sight.  Then  they 
will  shut  down  until  the  half -starved  consumers  have  caught 
up  with  production.  Under  public  management  consumption 
would  be  practically  without  limit.  And  the  machines  could 
make  all  the  workers  rich.  I  will  try  to  prove  this  by  facts 
and  figures. 

The  figures  that  ought  to  convince  and  must  convince  the 
unprejudiced  that  every  worker  could  be  wealthy  under  pub- 
lic management  are  the  figures  showing  the  productive  power 

of  machinery,  the  productive  power  of  the  earth,  and  the  share 
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of  each  worker  in  the  grand  results  of  these  productive  powers. 
In  other  words,  I  propose  to  show  what  land  will  produce, 
what  machinery  will  produce,  and  what  is  each  man's  share  of 
the  things  thus  brought  into  existence. 

In  studying  this  subject  the  reader  must  take  certain  propo- 
sitions as  axioms.  These  propositions  can  be  thus  stated: 
Under  pubUc  management, 

(1).  Labor  strikes  will  be  at  an  end;  this  will  eliminate 
an  enormous  source  of  waste. 

(2).  Machinery  will  be  enabled  to  develop  its  entire 
capacities.  This  would  add  enormously  to  production.  The 
steam  power  now  in  the  world  is  vastly  greater  than  all  the 
hand  power  and  horse  power  put  together,  not  to  mention  the 
enormous  electric  power  now  being  developed  from  streams, 
tides,  etc. 

(3).  All  the  waste  of  advertising  would  be  ended.  This 
would  add  an  army  to  the  producers.  And  it  would  stop  an 
immense  waste  of  material  now  practically  thrown  away. 

(4).  The  untold  waste  of  competitive  methods  would  be 
stopped.  Parallel  railroads,  a  multiplication  of  petty  stores, 
wagons,  milk  carts,  typewriters,  telephones  in  offices,  show 
windows,  street  advertisements  and  sandwich  men,  stock  ex- 
changes and  bucket  shops,  and  a  multitude  of  such  imneces- 
saiy  things  would  be  done  away  with.  This  would  add  bil- 
lions to  the  wealth  of  the  people  at  a  stroke.  Besides  this, 
the  army  of  lawyers,  justices,  and  constables  who  live  on  debt- 
collecting  would  be  added  to  the  producers.  Also  the  entire 
standing  army,  except  what  was  needed  on  frontiers  where 
civilization  had  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mission. 

(6).  A  tremendous  waste  from  fires  would  be  stopped. 
Under  public  management  warehouses,  stores,  and  granaries 
would  be  made  fireproof  at  first— an  immense  saving. 

Other  sources  of  waste  under  competition  will  occur  to  the 
reader.  But  to  our  figures.  First  let  us  take  agriculture. 
To  show  what  would  be  each  worker's  share  under  public 
management  we  will  assume,  of  course,  that  only  the  most 
efficient  machinery  would  be  worth  using  under  such  man- 
agement, and  that  the  land  would  be  cultivated  by  the  best 
known  methods.     This  would  not  be  the  case  at  first,  but 
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could  speedily  be  put  in  practice.  When  the  nation  gets 
down  to  ploughing  and  reaping,  it  is  going  to  do  it  by  steam  or 
electricity,  and  not  with  a  mule. 

With  steam  ploughs  and  reapers,  such  as  are  in  use  in  Cali- 
fornia and  of  which  I  have  photographs,  three  men  can 
plough,  seed,  or  reap  eighty-five  acres  a  day.  These  three  men, 
to  make  the  crop,  will  have  to  go  over  the  land  four  times — 
to  plough,  harrow  and  fertilize,  seed,  and  finally  reap.  Three 
men  thus  make  the  crop  in  four  days,  which  is  equivalent  to 
twelve  men  doing  it  in  one  day.  Hence  each  man's  share 
of  the  crop,  if  there  were  no  other  factors  in  the  calculation, 
would  be  one-twelfth.  Thirty  bushels  is  an  average  wheat 
crop.  Our  eighty-five  acres  ought  to  yield  2,550  bushels. 
Therefore,  each  man's  day's  wage  would  be  one-twelfth  of 
this,  less  the  allowance  for  seed  and  use  of  machines.  (Of 
course  there  would  be  no  rent.  The  nation  is  not  going  to 
pay  itself  rent.)  The  one-twelfth  is  two  hundred  and  twelve 
bushels,  in  round  numbers.  Let  us  be  liberal  in  necessary 
deductions  and  take  off  of  each  man's  share  ten  bushels  for 
seed  and  fifty-two  for  wear  and  tear  of  machine  and  cost  of 
distribution.  This  leaves  for  each  man's  day's  wages  150 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  produce. 

The  average  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre  as  the  product  of 
wheat  imder  public  management  is  not  a  mere  guess,  but  is 
based  on  the  average  product  raised  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  I  did  not  base  my  figures  on  the  American 
average  because,  as  is  well  known,  wheat  culture  in  the  United 
States  has  been  conducted  on  the  improvident,  groimd-skin- 
ning  policy  of  no  feed  for  the  soil  as  long  as  new  acres  were 
anywhere  in  sight.  The  following  from  Appleton's  "Ameri- 
can Cyclopaedia,"  article  "Wheat,"  is  to  the  point: 

The  history  of  moat  of  the  wheat-growing  portions  of  this  country 
shows  a  regular  decrease  in  the  yield:  counties  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  which  the  average  yield  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  now  return  five  to  seven  bushels. 
In  the  fertile  soil  of  Ohio  the  average  diminished  in  fifty  years  from 
twenty-six  bushels  to  half  that  amount;  and  so  long  as  there  remain 
new  lands  to  be  cultivated  this  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  case. 
That  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  system  of  agriculture 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  England,  where  the  land  has  been  in  culti- 
vation for  centuries,  the  average  yield  is  thirty-six  busbels  to  t\i«  qlcx^ 
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Of  course  if  we  are  to  base  our  wheat-growing  capacity 
under  public  management  on  the  system  of  the  American 
land-robber  instead  of  the  English  land-feeder,  we  would  bet- 
ter not  make  the  change,  as  the  processes  of  culture  under 
public  management  would  exhaust  the  soil  more  quickly  than 
under  the  present  system.  But,  as  the  public  always  demands 
the  best  methods  and  the  best  results,  I  assume  that  imder 
public  management  we  should  raise  an  average  of  wheat  about 
as  great  as  that  of  the  English  farmer.  I  have,  however, 
allowed  six  bushels  off  for  the  difference  of  climate.  Thus 
we  have  thirty  bushels  as  the  average  per  acre  under  public 
management,  feeding  the  land  with  all  the  necessary  fertili- 
zer, and  using  only  the  best  machinery. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  as  one  man's  wages 
under  public  management  of  agriculture!  Let  us  see  how 
it  works  with  other  products,  using  the  best  machinery  and 
allowing  it  to  do  its  full  work. 

Now  let  us  take  potatoes.  With  the  same  steam  ploughs 
and  with  harrows  and  diggers  of  equal  power,  we  can  of  course 
do  about  the  same  for  this  crop  as  we  did  for  wheat.  But 
as  potatoes  need  hoeing,  hilling,  and  dusting  with  insect  pow- 
der to  kill  the  bugs,  we  will  allow  twice  the  number  of  times 
of  going  over  the  crop  as  for  wheat.  Of  course  the  hoeing, 
hilling,  and  dusting  can  be  done  by  steam  or  electricity. 
Here  is  the  showing:  Three  men  with  the  machines  go  over 
the  land  twelve  times,  making  the  crop  in  twelve  days.  This 
is  equivalent  to  thirty-six  men  doing  the  work  in  one  day. 
Hence,  each  man's  share  in  the  crop  would  be  one-thirty-sixth, 
less  deductions  for  seed,  etc. 

Eighty-five  acres  will  produce  one  hundred  bushels  per 
acre  (an  average  good  crop),  or  8,500  bushels  of  potatoes.  De- 
duct at  the  rate  of  eight  bushels  per  acre  for  seed,  or  six  him- 
dred  and  eighty  bushels,  which  leaves  7,820  bushels.  Fur- 
ther deduct  from  this,  say,  two  hundred  and  twenty  bushels 
for  cost  of  distribution,  wear  and  tear,  etc.,  and  it  leaves  7,600 
bushels  to  divide  by  thirty-six,  which  gives  in  round  numbers 
as  each  man's  share  two  hundred  and  ten  bushels  as  the  result 
'b  work. 

and  ten  bushels  of  potatoes  or  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  as  the  result  of  one  man's  work  for 
one  day  under  public  management!     We  are  getting  on. 

By  the  same  method  of  figuring,  beans  (used  in  '^Boston 
baked  beans"),  with  about  the  same  cultivation  as  wheat,  and 
allowing  for  a  crop  thirty  bushels  per  acre — ^which  is  an  ordi- 
nary yield — a  man's  day's  work,  after  allowing  all  necessary 
deductions,  would  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  as 
his  share  of  the  crop. 

It  is  evident  that  with  steam  or  electric  ploughs,  cultiva- 
tors, diggers,  etc.,  other  crops  would  yield  in  like  proportion  to 
each  worker  on  his  day's  labor. 

As  another  example  in  the  agricultural  field,  take  sugar 
beets.  The  yield  of  this  crop  is  from  seven  to  eleven  tons  per 
acre.  We  will  calculate  on  the  basis  of  ten  tons  per  acre. 
The  cultivation  is  quite  simple.  Machine  planters  and  dig- 
gers are  in  use,  as  well  as  steam  or  electric  cultivators.  Cal- 
culating on  the  basis  of  our  eighty-five-acre  plot,  and  with 
the  steam  ploughs,  etc.,  that  cover  this  area  in  one  day,  we 
have  the  following. 

Three  men  plough,  seed  or  plant,  cultivate,  and  dig  at  the 
rate  of  eighty-five  acres  a  day.  Suppose  they  have  to  go  over 
the  crop  five  times,  which  would  be  ample.  The  three  men 
make  the  crop  in  five  days,  which  is  equivalent  to  fifteen  men 
making  it  in  one  day.  Now,  divide  the  crop,  which  is  850 
tons,  by  fifteen,  the  number  of  shares.  We  have  fifty-six  tons, 
in  round  numbers.  Deduct  six  tons  for  seed,  wear  and  tear, 
transportation,  etc.,  which  would  be  ample,  and  fifty  tons  to 
each  worker  are  left  as  the  outcome  of  his  day's  work. 

And  when  I  tell  you  that  each  ton  of  sugar  beets  yields  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  you  will  see 
that  each  man  has  produced  in  one  day  beets  enough  to  make 
12,450  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  This  is  the  result,  bear  in 
mind,  with  steam  or  electric  ploughs  and  other  machinery,  on 
a  scale  such  as  would  be  the  rule  under  public  management. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Sugar  Trust  wants  to  buy  up  all  the 
beet-sugar  plants?  And  would  not  public  management  solve 
the  sugar  question  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
nation? 

There  is  no  need  to  go  further  into  the  question  oi  \\ie  ioo^ 
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supply  under  public  management.  It  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  abimdant.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  important  question  of 
clothing.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  figures  in  regard  to 
the  raw  material  for  clothing,  which  is  chiefly  cotton,  wool, 
and  leather.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
raw  material  could  be  enlarged  to  any  extent  desired  imder 
public  management.  Under  such  a  system,  production  being 
strictly  to  supply  consumption  and  not  to  reap  a  profit,  and 
consumption  being  limited  only  by  capacity  of  the  people  to 
consume,  the  production  of  raw  material  and  of  the  finished 
product  would  of  course  be  enormously  increased  over  what  it 
is  at  present.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  would  ever  equal 
or  even  come  near  the  capacity  of  machinery  to  bring  forth. 

Those  who  doubt  this  do  not  know  the  power  of  modem 
machinery.  I  hope  to  convince  them  in  this  article  that  it  is 
a  giant — ^aye,  a  demigod — ^which  will  bestow  upon  every  man 
wealth  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  few,  who  shut 
oflf  its  forces  when  its  products  no  longer  bring  them  in  a 
profit,  and  allowed  to  work  along  without  let  or  hindrance  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

But  before  we  go  any  further,  please  note  an  apparent  para- 
dox. If  the  man  who  raises  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  in  a  day  is  entitled  to  it  as  his  day's  wage,  there  will 
be  nothing  for  the  miller  to  grind  if  you  allow  the  wheat- 
grower  to  keep  it.  And,  going  a  step  further,  if  the  man 
working  in  the  mill  is  allowed  to  hold  on  to  the  flour  which 
his  day's  work  produces,  less  wear  and  tear,  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rial, etc.,  there  will  be  nothing  for  the  baker,  and  no  bread 
for  the  consumer. 

Of  course  everything  would  come  to  a  standstill  if  pro- 
ducers and  all  other  workers  were  to  hold  on  to  the  products 
of  their  day's  work.  But  as  no  one  wants  to  do  that  now,  so 
no  one  would  desire  to  do  it  under  public  management. 
Indeed,  no  one  would  be  allowed  by  law  to  stop  the  wheels  of 
civilization  by  ^Tbogging"  his  day's  production  at  the  day's 
end.  Under  public  management  he  would  receive  some  sort 
of  a  check  or  credit,  showing  that  he  had  performed  a  day's 
work,  or  a  fraction  of  a  day's  work,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  time-book  system  suggested  by  Edward  Bellamy  might 
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answer  the  purpose.  By  means  of  it  he  could  exchange  the 
product  of  his  day's  labor  for  the  product  of  any  other  man's 
day's  labor,  thus  giving  his  wheat  for  clothing,  shoes,  gro- 
ceries, luxuries,  or  whatever  else  he  desired. 

And  here  I  cannot  withstand  the  temptation  to  digress  a 
little  to  remark  that  if  every  worker  had  the  equivalent  of 
one  himdred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  spend  at  the  end 
of  each  day,  what  a  lot  of  shopping  there  would  be! 

But  let  us  see  how  much  clothing  he  would  be  entitled  to 
get  in  exchange  for  his  credit  card  representing  one  himdred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  or  two  himdred  and  ten  bushels 
of  potatoes  or  fifty  tons  of  sugar  beets,  etc.  To  do  this  we 
must  again  consider  only  the  best  machinery,  the  swiftest  and 
most  perfect  looms,  such  as  a  great  trust  would  put  into  its 
factories,  and  which  of  course  would  be  the  only  kind  worth 
using  under  pubUc  management. 

With  the  Paget  warp  weaver,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  Paris  imposition,  one  man  can  produce  each  day  of  ten 
hours  forty-eight  woollen  imdershirts  or  sweaters,  or  four  hun- 
dred ladies'  scarfs  or  small  shawls,  or  one  hundred  fringed 
towels,  or  fifty  yards  of  cloth  eighty-four  inches  wide. 

Indeed,  with  this  machine  one  girl  can  produce  and  does 
produce  that  amount  of  woven  goods  in  a  day.  Under  public 
management,  the  person  tending  such  a  machine  would  be 
entitled  to  its  day's  product,  or  its  equivalent,  less  wear  and 
tear,  cost  of  transportation,  and  raw  material.  Not  a  yard 
of  cloth  or  a  single  garment  would  be  snatched  away  to  pay 
some  magnate  a  "profit."    How  is  it  at  present? 

So  we  have  the  agriculturist  swopping,  by  means  of  the 
time  card  or  credit  book,  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  for  forty-eight  undershirts,  or  four  hundred  scarfs,  or 
one  hundred  towels,  or  fifty  yards  of  cloth — ^pretty  good  for 
one  day's  work!  Of  course  in  each  instance  the  produce  or 
manufactured  goods  would  go  to  the  public  warehouses,  and 
no  one  would  actually  make  a  trade  at  the  end  of  each  day. 
Consumers  would  get  what  they  wanted  when  they  needed  it, 
and  the  rest  would  remain  to  swell  the  general  stock.  A  man 
could  draw  out  his  full  day's  pay  in  products  of  one  kind  or 
another  every  day,  but  he  would  not  care   to   load  himself 
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down  and  fill  his  premises  up.  What  he  could  not  at  once 
use  would  be  safer  and  better  kept  in  the  public  storehouses. 

But  to  proceed  to  other  necessaries  o^  luxuries.  How  about 
coats,  which  are  now  made  in  sweat-shops,  and  for  which  the 
makers,  working  imder  deadly  conditions  and  without  the  best 
machinery,  are  paid  thirty-six  cents  a  dozen?  Under  public 
management,  and  using  an  electrical  revolving  cutter,  one 
workman  will  cut  the  cloth  for  five  himdred  coats  a  day. 
These  machines  are  now  in  use  in  some  wholesale  houses,  but 
who  reaps  the  benefit  of  them?  Under  public  management 
the  workman  will. 

Then,  under  public  management,  the  tailoring  on  our 
coats  would  be  done  with  the  best  and  swiftest  machinery. 
Let  us  see  what  can  be  done.  The  Chicago  Recordy  in  its 
"Shop-Talk  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Crafts,"  illustrated  a  sew- 
ing machine  that  makes  3,500  stitches  a  minute.  The  woman 
or  man  in  a  sweat-shop,  working  an  ordinary  treadle  machine, 
can  make  but  six  hundred  stitches  a  minute.  With  a  ma- 
chine making  3,500  stitches  a  minute  a  skilful  workman 
should  be  able  to  put  together  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
five  hundred  coats  the  cutter  can  turn  out.  Deduct  fifty  of 
these  for  the  cost  of  material,  cutting,  transportation,  etc., 
and  we  have  one  hundred  coats  as  the  day's  turn-out  of  the 
coatmaker. 

There  is  more  work  about  a  coat  than  about  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, so  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  output  per  day  of  the  pants- 
maker  would  be  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  coatmaker. 

But  suppose  you  are  a  baker.  What,  under  public  man- 
agement, would  be  your  day's  wages  in  your  own  product? 
Take  the  best  showing  under  private  management.  I  believe 
it  is  made  by  a  bakery  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  At  that  bakery 
tb™.  h„n*i  .nd  m  pe™o«^^  m.dnne^,  ^  oS 
70,000  loaves  per  day,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
loaves  to  each  worker.  This  is  not  such  a  good  showing  as 
ought  to  be  made  to  compare  with  other  things  we  have  men- 
tioned. With  the  best  machinery  that  could  be  used,  I  am 
sure  the  product  would  be  at  least  double  this,  say  four  hun- 
dred loaves  to  each  man.  Deduct  fifty  from  each  share  for 
mAteiiMl,  fuel,  transportation,  etc.,  and,  under  public  man- 
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agement,  we  should  have  as  your  wages  for  each  day  three 
hundred  and  fifty  loaves  of  bread. 

Look  now  at  the  shoemaker's  job  under  such  management. 
He  would  be  entitled,  of  course,  to  the  day's  product  of  his 
labor,  less  the  deductions  before  mentioned.  How  many  pairs 
of  shoes  would  he  get,  or  their  equivalent?  You  will  see  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  almanac  that  ^Sdth  a  McKay 
sewing  machine  one  man  can  sole  six  hundred  pairs  of  shoes 
in  a  day."  I  have  not  the  figures  as  to  the  output  of  the  other 
shoe  machinery  that  has  revolutionized  this  craft,  but  I  have 
seen  it  at  work  and  know  that  it  is  equally  swift.  Let  us  put 
the  product  at  five  hundred  pairs  a  day  to  each  worker,  and 
deduct  for  wear  and  tear,  etc.,  as  before.  The  shoemaker's 
day's  wages  will  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  shoes. 

This  process  of  calculation  can  be  carried  out  in  regard  to 
other  industries,  taking  the  figures  given  in  the  various  trade 
journals  as  to  the  output  of  the  best  machinery.  Thus,  we 
have  for  a  day's  output  one  himdred  and  thirty  brooms,  or 
1,250  two-pound  tin  cans,  or  5,000,000  match  sticks,  or  5,000 
buttons  sewed  on  by  machinery,  or  5,000  buttonholes  made, 
or  120,000  wooden  butter  dishes  (at  the  rate  of  200  a  minute), 
or  one  watch  or  small  clock,  or  75,000  square  feet  pf  paper, 
to  each  man. 

To  recapitulate.  The  following  table  shows  what  a  man 
would  have  to  exchange,  or  turn  in  for  his  "credit,"  at  the 
end  of  each  day,  working  imder  public  management  and  with 
the  machinery  described.  He  would  have,  for  example,  either 
of  the  following: 

Wheat  160  bushels 

Potatoes   210  bushels 

Beans  160  bushels 

Sugar  beets 60  tons 

Sugar  12,000  pounds 

Undershirts    40 

Sweaters  40 

Shawls 360 

Towels 60 

Cloth,  yards 40 

Coats  100 

Pairs  trousers  100 

Loaves  of  bread 360 

Pairs  of  shoes 45K) 
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And  other  products  in  like  proportions,  according  u 
machinery  has  been  perfected  and  can  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction. 

The  deductions  made  for  management,  transportation,  wear 
and  tear,  etc.,  in  the  above  calculations  are  very  generous, 
because,  under  public  management,  as  you  will  doubtless 
observe,  the  man  engaged  in  management,  bookkeeping, 
transportation,  and  industries  that  are  not  directly  productive, 
must  receive  a  compensation  equal  to  that  of  the  producer. 
All  cannot  tend  the  machines,  nor  can  all  be  engaged  in  trans- 
portation or  supervision.  But  it  is  evident  that,  imder  such 
public  and  collective  industry,  with  the  private  profit-taker 
eliminated,  the  man  who  produced  would  expect  to  receive 
as  much  as  the  man  who  supervised  or  helped  in  the  work  of 
exchanging  products.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  these  latter 
would  expect  to  be  at  least  as  well  remunerated,  for  it  would 
be  the  right  of  all  to  produce  who  could  be  made  useful. 

Under  such  a  system,  values  being  based  on  production, 
brain  work  that  was  needed  in  the  process  of  invention,  trans- 
portation, keeping  accoimts  of  produce,  etc.,  and  for  all  indus- 
try not  "ornamental,"  would  be  compensated  exactly  as  labor 
was  compensated  for  work  in  the  field,  at  the  forge,  or  in  the 
mine.  And  as  all  labor  would  be  superabundantly  remu- 
nerated, no  one  would  have  a  right  to  object  to  this,  or  if  he 
did,  the  public  could  conscientiously  ask  whether  he  was  a 
man  or  a  hog. 

Art  work  could  be  compensated  with  honor.  That  is  the 
chief  object  of  an  artist's  toil  now.  Such  work  would  be 
extra,  engaged  in  as  a  labor  of  love,  as  it  should  be. 

The  teacher  and  the  physician  would  be  paid  as  well  ;\s  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  or  the  miner,  and  would  in  addition  receive 
honor  according  to  merit. 

The  figures  given  above  are  based  on  the  best  machinery. 
As  it  might  be  fifty  years  before  such  machinery  could  be 
installed  all  over  the  country,  this  system  should  be  put  in 
practice  gradually.  Under  public  management,  for  example, 
it  would  be  quite  safe  to  award  twenty  dollars'  worth  of 
produce  (necessaries  of  life  or  otherwise)  per  day  to  every 
worker  as  payment  for  a  day's  work  as  soon  as  the  scheme  was 
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in  force.  The  amount  could  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $10 
worth  a  day  each  year  till  the  limit  was  reached,  which  would 
be  about  $150  a  day  (in  produce  or  luxuries)  as  soon  as  the 
machinery  described  was  fully  working.  I  speak  in  terms  of 
dollars  for  the  sake  of  making  myself  clear.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  money  must  have  no  place  in  this  plan.  If  it  is  allowed, 
the  evils  we  have  suflPered  imder  from  the  "financier"  will  be 
possible.  We  must  have  time  and  labor  as  the  only  measures 
of  value.     And  '^  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 

P.  S.  Since  the  data  for  the  above  article  were  gathered, 
the  great  coal  strike  has  taken  place.  Just  before  that  strike, 
on  June  19,  a  special  despatch  appeared  in  a  St.  Louis  paper 
stating  that  the  large  corporations  were  waiting  for  such  an 
opportunity  as  a  strike  would  give  them  to  put  into  the  mines 
the  new  mining  machines  that  can  dig  250  tons  of  coal  per 
day,  or  fifty  times  as  much  as  one  miner  can  dig.  How  far 
they  have  profited  by  the  opportunity  time  will  show.  It  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  another  strike  of  the  coal-miners  will 
hardly  succeed. 

This  leads  me  to  reiterate  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
labor-displacing  problem  is  public  ownership.  As  the  writer 
of  the  despatch  referred  to  stated  truly,  this  invention  of 
steam  diggers  can  ultimately  only  mean  "the  total  extinction 
of  the  coal-miner  as  an  industrial  factor'^ — ^unless,  it  may 
be  added,  the  whole  people  become  owners  of  mines  and 
machines. 

On  the  subject  of  labor  displacement,  Congressman  Dock- 
ery,  in  a  speech  at  Paris,  Mo.,  on  Sept.  1,  1897,  made  the  fol- 
lowing startling  statement:  'Tive  hundred  thousand  men 
now  do  the  mechanical  labor  that  a  few  years  ago  furnished 
employment  for  16,000,000."  The  writer  of  this  thought  an 
error  had  been  made  in  reporting  this  statement,  and  wrote 
to  Congressman  Dockery,  who  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
the  report  and  vouched  for  the  figures. 

As  between  trusts  and  public  management — ^the  people^s 
trust — ^we  have  the  choice  between  enormous  wealth  for  the 
few  with  comparative  pauperism  for  the  masses,  and  abim- 
dance  ioir  all.     The  choice  is  easily  made. 
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IT  IS  of  vital  importance  that  the  friends  of  popular  govern- 
ment should  grasp  in  a  broad  way  the  great  basic  issues 
involved  in  the  titanic  struggle  of  the  present — a  struggle 
upon  which  depends  an  issue  no  less  momentous  than  the 
very  existence  of  popular  government.  The  conflict  which 
is  pending  is  between  corporate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
on  the  one  side  and  public  interests  and  the  people's  rights 
on  the  other.  Any  narrowing  of  this  issue,  or  any  attempt 
to  elevate  one  of  the  many  evil  consequences  flowing  from  it 
so  as  to  make  a  paramount  issue  of  that  which  is  partial,  or 
only  a  single  stem  from  the  giant  stalk,  is  a  serious  blunder 
which  can  serve  only  to  divide  the  forces  of  progress.  Even 
if  the  single  reform,  however  beneficent,  triumphed,  it  could 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  at  best  but  a  partial  success.  Thus, 
monopoly  in  money,  monopoly  in  transportation,  monopoly  in 
all  public  utilities,  whether  national,  State,  or  municipal,  and 
monopoly  in  commodities  essential  for  man's  life,  comfort,  or 
weU-being,  are  the  offspring  of  corporate  control,  of  society's 
needs,  and  civilization's  demands,  in  which  the  great  profits 
of  the  few  are  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Against 
this  evil,  as  the  concrete  representation  of  despotism  in  its 
latest  role,  all  reformers,  all  friends  of  liberty,  freedom,  and 
justice  should  unite. 

The  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  of  oppression  are 
being  rapidly  marshalled,  the  lines  of  battle  are  being  drawn. 
The  tendencies  of  the  opposing  theories  are  no  longer  vague 
or  doubtful.  If  the  corporations  are  to  continue,  a  popular 
government  cannot  live,  any  more  than  liberty  can  exist  under 
the  rule  of  absolutism.  Here  is  a  fact  for  thoughtful  people 
to  consider.  The  corporations,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are 
the  sworn  enemies  of  public  rights,  individual  independence, 
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common  justice,  and  that  wholesome  liberty  which  marks  a 
free  government. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  pursuing  the  ostrich  policy.  It  is 
neither  manly  nor  safe  to  disguise  the  naked  facts,  which 
are  no  longer  disputed  questions  among  honest  and  informed 
citizens.  The  situation  in  the  United  States  to-day  reminds 
one  of  a  certain  Eastern  legend.  Abdallah,  an  oriental  prince, 
was  one  day  reclining  on  his  couch,  sipping  his  wine,  listening 
to  the  music  of  birds,  and  enjoying  the  rich  fragrance  wafted 
from  his  garden  of  roses,  when  a  beautiful  fly  entered  his 
apartment  and  poised  on  the  edge  of  his  wine-cup;  he  watched 
the  little  insect  with  interest  imtil  it  flew  away.  The  next 
day  it  returned  to  his  cup,  and  so  on,  each  successive  day 
finding  the  little  visitor  at  the  prince's  lonely  board.  In  a 
short  time  Abdallah  became  strongly  attached  to  the  fly;  he 
encouraged,  humored,  and  petted  it,  never  noticing  how 
rapidly  it  was  growing,  nor  the  strange  transformation  that 
was  gradually  taking  place,  by  which  the  once  small  and  inof- 
fensive insect  was  assuming  the  form  of  a  man,  and  later  that 
of  a  giant.  With  the  growth  of  the  intruder  the  vigor,  health, 
and  greatness  of  the  prince  diminished.  Abdallah  became  so 
fascinated  with  his  visitor  that  he  gave  him  the  right  of  his 
house;  and  when  his  self-invited  guest,  after  appropriating 
some  of  the  prince's  most  prized  treasures,  gave  them  back  to 
Abdallah,  the  poor  potentate  went  into  an  ecstasy  over  the 
generosity  of  his  guest,  wholly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
little  returned  was  but  a  moiety  of  his  own  wealth  which  the 
interloper  had  appropriated.  With  the  ascendency  of  the 
giant  that  had  once  been  a  fly  came  the  complete  transforma- 
tion of  the  prince.  He  lost  all  capacity  for  reason  and  self- 
government,  and  reflected  only  that  which  the  giant  desired 
him  to  manifest.  Hence  he  became  a  cringing  lackey  at  the 
feet  of  a  soulless  tyrant.  Under  this  fatal  spell  Abdallah 
dismissed,  degraded,  or  destroyed  all  his  true  friends  and 
faithful  servants  and  followers,  putting  in  their  place  the 
wily  tools  of  the  giant.  Then  another  change  came  over  the 
unhappy  prince;  the  fascination  of  love  changed  to  the  fasci- 
nation of  fear.  The  warnings  of  his  old  friends  had  been 
mocked,  their  fidelity  had  been  rewarded  with  disgrace,  and 
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now  the  prince  felt  himself  a  powerless  victim  of  one  who 
was  a  stranger  to  every  high  or  holy  sentiment.  One  morning 
the  prince  rose  not.  His  servants  entered  his  apartment  to 
find  hiLi  dead.  It  was  whispered  that  the  print  of  the  giant's 
thumb  was  on  his  throat. 

This  legend  is  suggestive.  The  corporations  have  ensnared 
our  nation  as  did  the  apparently  harmless  and  beautiful  fly. 
They  have  been  tolerated  until  they  have  gained  power  and 
a  firm  foothold  in  the  government  throughout  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. Moreover,  and  worse,  the  great  opinion-forming  agen- 
cies of  the  age  have  come  under  their  power.  Silently, 
secretly,  but  with  the  one  central  thought  of  mastery  through 
consoUdation  and  triumph  through  organization,  a  few  men 
have  banded  themselves  together  and  have  seized  upon  various 
sources  of  wealth, — sometimes  the  wealth  which  nature 
through  countless  ages  has  prepared  for  all  the  children  of 
earth.  In  other  instances,  those  things  which,  arising  from 
and  being  dependent  upon  society,  clearly  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple collectively,  have  been  seized  upon  and  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few;  while  a  third  method  of  accumulating 
wealth  has  been  through  indirect  oppression  by  securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  products  which  enter  largely  into  modem 
life,  a  monopoly  rendered  possible  through  the  protection 
afforded  by  government  and  the  aid  of  those  who  had  already 
grown  powerful  through  the  control  of  nature's  treasuries  and 
society's  opportunities.  These  class  favors  and  special  privi- 
leges  have  been  frequently  supplemented  by  acts  which,  to 
say  the  least,  have  been  glaringly  inmioral,  such  as  the  water- 
ing of  stock  and  gambling  with  loaded  dice.  In  this  manner 
have  the  corporations  advanced  step  by  step  till  the  warnings 
of  statesmen  and  scholars,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
denounced  as  absurd  and  demagogical,  are  no  longer  ques- 
tioned. 

The  great  power  of  corporations  is  fed  by  sources  of  wealth 
which  belong  to  all  the  people,  and  the  unjust  appropriation 
of  which  by  a  few  entails  that  natural  suffering  upon  the  social 
body  which  an  infraction  of  hygienic  law  entails  upon  the 
physical  body.  Thus,  nature  has  provided  land  rich  in  pro- 
^^otive  power;  she  has  stored  light  and  heat  in  her  secret 
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recesses  for  the  blessing  and  comfort  of  all  the  people;  and  it 
is  the  right,  nay,  it  is  the  supreme  duty,  of  the  government 
to  see  that  society  as  a  whole  enjoys  the  blessings  of  these 
sources  of  comfort  and  essentials  to  life.  It  is  a  crime  when  a 
few  persons  are  permitted  to  seize  and  hold  for  their  own  profit 
these  vast  privileges,  while  the  humblest  citizen,  because  of 
these  imequal  advantages,  is  made  to  suffer  and  die  for  what 
otherwise  would  have  made  life  a  joy. 

To-day  we  find  the  vast  oil  fields  of  America  in  the  hands 
of  a  corporation  which  has  behind  it  a  record  of  lawlessness 
that  may  well  amaze  intelligent  foreigners;  and  this  cor- 
poration, with  its  hands  on  the  tap  which  supplies  the  people's 
light,  levies  a  revenue  from  millions  of  people,  which  if 
enjoyed  by  all  instead  of  by  a  few  score  people  would  render 
it  possible  to  reduce  taxes  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
for  the  nation  to  carry  on  vast  measures  for  internal  improve- 
ments that  would  give  employment  and  good  wages  to  the 
"out-of-works"  on  practical  and  needed  enterprises,  such  as 
the  erection  of  permanent  levees,  the  reclamation  of  arid  land 
by  irrigation,  the  building  of  great  highways  for  the  people, 
and  similar  necessary  improvements.  The  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  the  vast  accumulation  farmed  from  the  people  by 
one  man  in  the  Standard  Oil  trust,  which  has  been  given  to  a 
conservative  sectarian  educational  institution,  gives  a  very 
fair  hint  of  the  enormous  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  all 
if  this  wealth,  which  nature  has  stored  up  for  society,  were 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  society,  instead  of  being  seized  and 
appropriated  by  a  few  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  possible 
an  oligarchy  at  once  lawless,  corrupt,  and  cruel. 

The  great  oil  monopoly  is  a  fair  illustration  of  one  way  in 
which  associations  or  corporations  composed  of  a  few  men  are 
growing  rich  almost  beyond  the  imagination  of  man,  through 
the  stored-up  resources  of  nature,  which  should  be,  nay,  which 
are,  the  conmion  heritage  and  inalienable  property  of  all  the 
people. 

In  the  great  coal  corporations,  with  their  frightful  system 
of  oppression,  so  suggestive  of  galley-slave  methods,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  control  of  the  output 
which  places  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  persons,  wi 
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have  another  illustration  of  the  same  vitally  important  fact 
which  confronts  the  republic  to-day.  Nor,  when  considering 
the  injustice  practised  against  the  wretched  miners,  and  the 
extortionate  prices  charged  for  coal,  must  we  lose  sight  of  the 
very  important  point,  that  with  government  ownership  and 
fair  profits  a  vast  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  state  from  this 
and  other  sources  of  natural  wealth  which  by  right  belong  to 
all  the  people — unless  it  can  be  clearly  established  that  might 
and  craft  make  right.  These  great  reservoirs  of  wealth  pro- 
vided by  a  beneficent  Providence  for  humanity  are  being 
seized  and  held  by  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  society,  and 
through  this  injustice,  this  wrong,  this  moral  crime,  the  suflPer- 
ings  of  the  people  are  yearly  increasing,  while  the  normal  un- 
foldment  of  civilization  is  checked,  real  progress  is  retarded, 
and  the  currents  of  public  life  are  being  polluted  by  a  subtle 
and  deadly  poison. 

Passing  from  the  treasure-house  of  nature,  where  is  foimd 
wealth  which  if  employed  by  the  people  for  the  good  of  all 
would  soon  change  the  front  of  civilization, we  come  to  another 
source  of  corporate  power,  which,  in  the  hands  of  organized 
society,  where  it  manifestly  belongs,  and  operated  as  is  the 
post  office  for  the  good  of  all,  would  prove  a  double  blessing 
to  the  people,  because  (1)  the  enormous  interest  on  fictitious 
valuation,  or  watered  stock,  now  being  wrested  from  the  peo- 
ple— ^which  is  essentially  dishonest — ^would  under  public 
ownership  disappear;  and  (2)  a  fair  profit  or  revenue  above 
running  expenses  on  actual  investments  would,  in  the  hands 
of  the  national.  State,  or  municipal  government,  yield  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  reduce  taxes  to  a  minimum.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  corporations  control  franchises  of  fabulous 
value  to  society;  and  through  the  possession  of  these  public 
or  quasi-public  utilities  they  are  levying  tributes  incompara- 
bly greater  than  all  the  burden  of  direct  taxation,  tributes 
which  go  to  enrich  a  few  who  are  already  enormously  wealthy, 
to  increase  the  power  of  corporate  greed,  to  further  enslave 
the  millions,  debauch  and  corrupt  government,  and  shift  the 
basis  of  national  life  from  justice,  integrity,  and  freedom  to 
might,  cunning,  and  oppression. 

The  history  of  the  great  monopolies  which  so  largely  con- 
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trol  the  storehouses  of  nature's  wealth  or  govern  their  output 
And  distribution^  and  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  various  other 
natural  monopolies,  such  as  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  the  public  utilties  in  municipal  life,  would  each  require 
a  volume.*  The  story  of  one,  however,  is  practically  the  his- 
tory of  all,  and  I  shall  therefore  merely  refer  to  one  or  two 
typical  illustrations. 

In  a  masterly  review  of  the  railroad  question  recently  made 
by  Justice  Walter  Clark,  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  North 
Carolina,  the  able  jurist  showed  from  the  returns  made  by  the 
railroads  operated  in  that  commonwealth  for  1896,  that  the 
net  earnings  of  the  three  principal  roads  were  $2,975,000,  or 
almost  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  full  actual  valuation  of  the  rail- 
roads, a  valuation  which  according  to  the  railroad  corporations 
is  in  excess  of  the  value  of  their  entire  property.f  Yet 
though  according  to  their  own  reports  for  1896  their  net  earn- 
ings were  almost  $3,000,000,  the  claim  of  the  roads  is  that  in 
addition  to  a  large  interest  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  property, 
or  its  real  valuation,  they  must  pay  interest  on  $70,000,000 
of  fictitious  capital,  or  water.  But  I  ask,  in  the  name  of 
reason,  justice,  or  right,  why  should  every  farmer,  every 
traveller,  and  every  shipper  in  North  Carolina  be  thus  sys- 
tematically plundered  to  pay  for  capital  which  never  existed 
except  on  paper?  Why  should  the  wealth-creators  of  North 
Carolina  pay  fifteen  per  cent  on  a  liberal  valuation  of  the 
entire  railroad  properties,  after  all  running  expenses,  includ- 
ing princely  salaries  to  favored  officials,  have  been  paid,  when 
under  state-ownership  three  per  cent  would  yield  a  handsome 

•The  reader  is  urged  to  peruse  Bir.  Henry  D.  Lloyd's  masterly  works,  "  Wealth 
against  Commonwealth,"  which  gives  a  startling  picture  of  the  history  of  the  Stand, 
ard  Oil  monopoly,  the  tiistory  of  a  crime  which  reads  like  a  romance ;  and  "  The 
Strike  of  the  Millionaires  against  the  Miners/'  being  a  chapter  on  the  crimes  of  cor. 
porate  power  as  illustrated  at  Spring  Valley,  near  Chicago;  also  Governor  William 
Larrabee's  scholarly  work  on  '*The  Railroad  Question,"  which,  though  extremely 
temperate  in  spirit,  proves  in  a  startling  manner  how  the  people  are  being  wronged 
out  of  millions  upon  millions  of  the  wealth  wtiich  they  create,  and  how  society  is 
being  debauched  by  the  railroad  corporations.  The  writings  of  Professor  Frank 
Parsons,  Professor  Edward  Bemis,  and  other  scholarly  and  careful  thinkers  should 
be  studied  by  all  earnest  men  and  women.  They  all  illustrate  the  vital  truth  that 
organized  corporate  greed  is  becoming  all-powerful  through  systematic  plunder, 
through  the  control  of  opinion-forming  organs  of  the  press,  the  crushing  of  oppo- 
nents  and  competitors,  the  debauching  of  government,  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
people. 

t  The  tiir«e  leading  roads  own  more  than  ft>ar-iifthg  of  Uie  V)ta\  \aVwa\XoTi. 
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profit  for  money  invested,  and  twelve  per  cent  would  remain 
with  the  proper  owners,  or  real  creators  of  the  wealth? 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central,  as  very  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Governor  William  Larrabee,*  a  similar  revelation 
is  made;  while  in  the  cases  of  the  Atchison,  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, the  Erie,  and  other  great  trunk  lines  even  more  astound- 
ing is  the  story  of  the  corporate  plimder  of  the  public.  The 
methods  pursued  by  the  Pennsylvania,  as  pointed  out  by  Gov- 
ernor Larrabee,  while  more  ingenious  are  scarcely  more  credit- 
able than  those  of  other  lines.  But,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  story  of  one  of  these  great  corporations  which  own  and 
control  these  vast  public  utilities  is,  with  slight  variations,  the 
story  of  all. 

When  we  come  to  quasi-public  utilities  in  municipalities 
we  find  the  same  record  of  pvblic  plunder  for  private  gain. 
Take,  for  example,  the  metropolitan  street  railway  of  New 
York,  which  furnisher  a  fair  illustration.  The  New  York 
World  of  October  11,  1897,  published  a  carefully  prepared 
and  somewhat  exhaustive  history  of  the  rise  of  this  giant 
monopoly.  The  story  shows  that  there  is  to-day  about  $20,- 
000,000  of  water  in  the  body  of  this  one  child  of  corporate 
greed,  which  enjoys  an  enormously  valuable  street  franchise, 
and  in  return  compels  the  travelling  public  to  pay  dividends, 
or  interest,  on  $19,880,000  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the 
property.  Here  is  a  summary  made  by  the  World  of  the 
extent  of  water  in  this  one  corporation.  It  should  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  person.  It  is  a  fairly  typical 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  every  great 
municipality  in  the  New  World  are  being  plundered  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  few: 

From  the  official  reports  filed  with  the  Railway  Commissioners  by  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  and  its  constituent  companies  up 
to  June  30,  1896,  it  appears  that  $19,880,000  in  water  goes  to  make  up  the 
capital  stock  of  $16,500,000  and  bonds  of  $9,000,000  of  the  Metropolitan. 
These  are  the  figures  in  detail: 

$450,000  excess  of  amount  paid  in  stock  and  bonds  by  Houston,  West 
Street,  and  Pavonia  Ferry  Railroad  Company  for  the  purchase 
of  property  of  Avenue  C  Railroad. 


*  "  The  Railroad  Qnettioii/'  by  William  Larrabee. 
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$490,000  excess  of  reported  cost  in  1883  over  report  of  1882,  for  which 
no  equivalent  in  value  is 'shown. 

9600,000  excess  of  stock  payment  for  Chambers  Street  Railroad  over 
fnir  value  for  road  and  franchise. 

96,000/)00  amount  of  bonds  issued  in  1891-1893  by  the  Houston  Street 
company,  and  for  which  no  report  is  returned,  except  that 
they  were  exchanged  for  stock. 

$200,000  paid  to  promoters  for  franchise  of  the  South  Ferry  Kailroad, 
according  to  report  in  1886. 

$060/)00  Broadway  Kailroad  Company  capital  stock  over  and  above  the 
amount  paid  for  the  property  at  the  receiver's  sale  in  1889  of 
the  assets  of  the  Broadway  Surface  Railroad  Company. 

$860/)00  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Metropolitan  Crosstown  Rail- 
road Company  issued  in  excess  of  ^r  value  of  property. 

$6,000,000  of  the  $10,000,000  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Lexington 
Avenue  Railroad  Company,  being  the  amount  above  the  cost 
of  the  property. 

$4,500,000  of  the  $6,000,000  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Columbus  and  Ninth 
Avenue  Railroad  Company  issued  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment, being  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  property. 

$19,880,000— total  water. 

The  same  paper  makes  the  following  comments  on  the  facts 
disclosed: 

The  tremendous  loss  to  the  people  of  this  city  through  the  gift  of 
its  street-railway  franchises  to  private  corporations  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  reports  made  to  the  State  Railroad  Commissioners  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Street  Railway  Company  and  the  companies  which  make  it  up. 

By  the  figures  in  these  reports  it  appears  that  fully  $19,880,000  of  the 
entire  capital  and  bonds  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  issued  up  to  1896 
is  water. 

This  immense  sum  was  divided  up  among  a  host  of  people — promoters, 
constructors,  and  manipulators.  It  represents  the  profit  In  "deals"  with 
the  property  of  the  people. 

Some  of  it,  perhaps,  represents  the  cost  of  ''securing"  franchises.  It 
certainly  does  in  the  case  of  the  Broadway  line,  obtained  by  gross  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  Jacob  Sharp. 

But  more  clearly  than  anything  else  this  stock-watering  means  high 
street-car  fares  to  the  people.  It  means  a  vastly  increased  amount  on 
which  interest  and  dividends  must  be  paid,  and  consequently  it  means 
that  fares  will  not  be  reduced. 

The  New  York  Journal  published  some  valuable  articles 
showing  the  enormous  revenues  which  properly  belong  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  but  which  through  the  control  of  quasi- 
public  utilities  by  private  corporations  are  diverted  into  the 
pockets  of  the  few.  This  paper  also  published  a  table  giving 
the  annual  income  in  interest,  rental,  and  dividends  from 
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some  of  the  leading  public  utilities  of  New  York,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary: 

Street  and  Elevated  RaUroads 19,023,881 

Gas  Companies 4,714,746 

Electric-Light  Ck>mpanies. 824,780 

Brooklyn  Street-Railway  Company 2,588,775 

Total  income  in  dividends,  interest,  and  rentals  $17,152,182 

Under  municipal  ownership  this  immense  sum  would  be 
saved  to  the  people  in  cheaper  service  and  in  lower  taxes. 

These  illustrations  are  fair  samples  of  the  £1  Doradoes  of 
wealth  which  annually  flow  into  the  pockets  of  the  few,  who, 
through  the  corporate  control  of  public  utOities,  are  levying 
unjust  tribute  for  private  gain  from  the  wealth-creators  of  the 
nation. 

Special  privileges  or  protection  granted  by  legislation  are 
another  source  of  gain,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  those  who 
control  nature's  stores  and  the  utilities  made  valuable  by  so- 
ciety, the  few  have  been  enabled  to  form  vast  trusts  and  mo- 
nopolies. Thus,  in  the  one  item  of  sugar  it  was  made  possible 
for  one  great  trust  to  take  millions  of  dollars  from  the  people 
by  levying  an  additional  tax  on  every  spoonful  of  sugar  eaten. 
All  the  corporations  are  linked  together  by  the  band  of  com- 
mimity  of  interest.  There  are  periods  when  there  is  local 
warfare  for  a  short  time  while  the  greater  corporations  are 
absorbing  or  crushing  their  smaller  rivals,  but  these  are  merely 
incidents  in  the  march  of  corporate  power,  and  the  fact  re- 
mains that  corporate  greed  is  a  unit  against  public  weal.  The 
corporations  exist  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  for  the 
few  from  the  nation  or  the  units  that  make  up  the  nation;  and 
corporate  power,  having  no  ethics,  and  indeed  no  conscience 
or  soul,  is  the  most  formidable  and  essentially  demoralizing 
influence  in  the  republic,  a  power  which  corrupts  and  sub- 
verts government  while  it  organizes  oppression,  and  in  whose 
atmosphere  neither  justice  nor  liberty  can  long  survive.  Its 
influence  is  as  a  moral  miasma  in  public  life,  while  it  impover- 
ishes, enslaves,  and  debases  the  people.  From  the  national 
government,  despite  the  persistent  efforts  of  organized  cor- 
porate power  to  prevent  exposures,  have  come  such  glaring 
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and  revolting  swincQes  as  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  Whiskey 
Ring,  the  Secret  Bond  Deal,  and  the  Armor-Plate  and  the 
Sugar  scandals.  These  are  fair  examples  of  the  debauching 
influence  of  the  corporations  in  public  life.  The  Tweed  Bing 
and  the  exposures  of  the  Lexow  Committee  were  startling 
illustrations  of  the  corrupt  conditions  in  mimicipal  life  which 
were  rendered  possible  by  the  influence  of  corporate  power 
seeking  franchises  and  special  privileges. 

But  the  less  open  and  less  brazen  influence  of  the  corpora- 
tions is  something  even  more  alarming  than  their  bolder  and 
more  direct  methods.  Such  are  the  purchase  of  large  inter- 
ests in  great  opinion-forming  journals  and  the  silencing  of 
voices  which  would  soon  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
were  they  allowed  to  expose  the  corrupt  and  immoral  practices 
of  the  corporations;  the  union  of  great  advertising  interests  in 
a  practical  boycott  by  withdrawing  their  patronage  from 
papers  advocating  measures  beneficial  to  the  people  but  offen- 
sive to  the  millionaires,  such  as  the  income  tax;  the  pressure 
brought  by  bankers  and  insurance  companies  upon  the  adver- 
tising patrons  of  the  press,  as  well  as  upon  the  press  which 
advocates  measures  opposing  the  money-lending  interest. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  influences  which  have  long  been  ac- 
tively at  work,  and  which,  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
power  of  the  corporations  and  their  Machiavellian  methods, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  successful. 

The  real  conflict  of  the  present,  the  struggle  upon  which 
the  issue  of  free  government  is  hanging  to-day,  is  between 
corporate  power  and  the  public  weal.  It  is  a  life-and-death 
conflict  between  interests  organized  in  bands  and  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  genius  of  free  government  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  millions,  on  the  other.  It  is  of  first  importance 
to  keep  ever  in  the  foreground  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
real  issue  is  and  must  be  the  commonwealth  against  the  cor- 
porations; that  is,  the  freedom,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of 
all  the  people  against  the  aggressions  of  organized  greed.  It 
matters  not  whether  we  consider  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  economics,  from  that  of  public  morality  and  national 
integrity,  or  from  that  of  private  virtue  and  self-respecting 
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manhood;  whether  we  view  it  in  its  relation  to  the  liberty 
of  the  people  and  that  sound  morality  upon  which  enduring 
free  government  alone  can  rest;  whether  we  view  it  merely 
as  a  question  of  business  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple; or  whether  we  consider  the  higher  and  more  important 
aspects  which  relate  to  the  fundamentals  upon  which  lasting 
civilization  rests, — ^this  issue  becomes  one  of  first  importance 
to  every  right-thinking  man,  whether  he  be  statesman  or  edu- 
cator, farmer  or  artisan. 

.  And  what  is  more,  in  the  presence  of  this  mortal  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  progress  and  those  of  oppression  an 
awful  duty  devolves  upon  every  man,  a  responsibility  which 
no  one,  I  care  not  how  insignificant  his  influence  may  seem, 
can  evade  without  committing  a  moral  crime  for  which,  some- 
where and  in  some  way,  he  will  suffer  as  surely  as  there  are 
moral  laws  running  through  the  universe,  and  as  certainly  as 
the  infraction  of  law  brings  evil  consequences.  This  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  one  that  concerns  in  a  vital  way  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  nation.  What  more  glorious  work  can  one 
engage  in  than  that  of  rescuing  freedom  from  oppression,  re- 
instating justice  on  the  throne  of  law,  and  bringing  hope,  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  once  more  into  the  lives  of  the  people? 


SECRET  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  STATE. 


BY    J.    M.    FOSTER. 


IT  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  "there  are  in  the 
United  States  over  j&f ty  distinct  secret  orders,  with  over 
70,000  lodges  and  5,500,000  members.  This  does  not 
include  members  of  the  various  labor  organizations,  or  the 
500,000  members  of  secret  military  orders,  such  as  the  G.  A. 
R.,  or  those  connected  with  college  secret  fraternities.  These 
numbers  will  not  include  as  many  persons,  since  one  man  is 
often  a  member  of  two  or  more  societies,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  there  are  fully  6,000,000  persons  in  this  country 
held  in  the  coils  of  Secretism."*  Has  the  state  any  duty  to 
perform  with  reference  to  this  gigantic  power,  which  is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  300,000  members  per  annum? 

This  leads  to  another  inquiry:  What  is  the  nature  and 
province  of  the  state?     I  answer: 

1.  The  state  is  not  a  voluntary  association.  A  man  may 
join  a  voluntary  association  or  not,  just  as  he  elects.  But  has 
he  this  option  in  civil  society?  He  is  bom  into  the  state,  and 
is  by  nature  subject  to  its  laws.  The  corporation  and  the  na- 
tion differ  as  greatly  as  the  artificial  and  the  natural.  The 
corporation  is  the  creature  of  the  state,  is  responsible  to  the 
state;  and  appeal  can  always  be  had  from  it  to  the  state.  But 
the  state  is  the  creature  of  God,  accountable  to  none  but  Him 
for  the  use  it  makes  of  the  great  powers  with  which  He  has 
invested  it.  'It  is  something  monstrous,"  said  Thomas  Ar- 
nold of  Rugby,  "that  the  ultimate  powers  in  human  life  should 
be  destitute  of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong" ;  and  that  comes 
only  from  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God. 

2.  It  is  not  a  social  compact.  The  atheist  Hobbes  of 
Malmesbury  originated  this  idea.  Denying  the  existence  of 
any  fixed  standard  of  right,  and  consequently  that  there  could 
be  any  such  thing  as  virtue  or  vice,  this  speculative  philoso- 
pher resolved  all  law  into  one,  the  will  of  the  legislature. 

•Report  on  Secrel  SodetieB  In  Reformed  Preebyterlan  Synod,  3u\i«,'\SSn. 
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But  who  were  his  disciples?  None  but  the  godless,  the  dis- 
sipated, the  scomers  of  all  that  is  sacred.  The  heart  of  Eng- 
land was  shocked  at  its  blasphemy.  It  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  civil  society  and  absorbing  justice 
in  the  consciousness  of  power.  After  the  Long  Parliament, 
Hobbes  fled  to  Paris  to  escape  the  evils  of  his  own  doctrines. 
The  clearest  assertion  of  this  doctrine  was  in  France,  and  its 
highest  development  was  in  the  Control  Social  of  Rousseau. 
But  the  dissemination  of  this  doctrine  cost  that  nation  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  theory 
had  its  influence  in  the  Convention  which  framed  our  national 
Constitution  in  1787,  for,  as  Franklin  said,  with  three  or 
four  exceptions  the  members  thought  prayers  unnecessary. 
Such  a  convention  would  be  expected  to  give  us  a  constitution 
that  does  not  acknowledge  Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  all 
authority  and  power,  nor  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
divinely  appointed  Ruler  of  nations,  nor  the  Bible  as  the 
fountain  of  all  law.  But  the  American  people  never  have 
voted  and  never  would  vote  to  reject  the  higher  law  and  Law- 
giver. 

3.  It  is  God^s  moral  ordinance.  It  is  that  settled  order  of 
things  which  is  manifestly  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will. 
It  has  its  necessity  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  its 
authority  in  God's  word:  "The  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God."  It  is  clothed  with  authority  and  powers  which 
transcend  all  human  institutions,  and  thus  becomes  the 
heaven-ordained  and  heaven-commissioned  agent  representing 
the  divine  authority  among  men. 

I.  The  being  of  the  state  is  from  Ood,  The  Creator  has 
established  divine  institutions  among  men  for  specific  pur- 
poses. The  family  is  a  divine  institution.  Marriage  is  an 
ordinance  of  God.  It  is  God's  appointed  method  of  restrain- 
ing vice,  fostering  virtue,  multiplying  the  himian  race,  and 
developing  the  better  sentiments  of  the  himian  heart.  It  has 
its  necessity  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  its 
authority  in  God's  word:  "They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.*' 
The  Church  is  a  divine  institution.  It  is  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven^^  among  men.     Its  organization  is  from  God.     'TJpon 
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this  Rock  I  will  build  my  church."  Its  authority  is  from 
GoA  ^T.  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Its  constitution  is  from  God.  ^TTnto  them  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  God."  Its  laws  are  from  God.  "Teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you."  Its  commission  is  from  God.  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Its  duties 
as  the  witness  for  the  truth  have  been  enjoined.  'TTe  are  my 
witnesses,  saith  the  Lord."  The  state  is  another  divine  in- 
stitution. It  is  the  arrangement,  the  appointment,  the  con- 
trivance of  heaven  for  man.  It  is  the  divinely  appointed 
custodian  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  exists  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  evil-doers  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  welL 
It  guards  the  family.     It  protects  the  church. 

God  has  appointed  these  three  institutions  in  which  the  man 
is  to  be  developed  to  the  full  girth  and  proportion  of  perfect 
manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  a 
perfect  man. 

But  the  secret,  oath-bound  lodge  is  a  mere  human  device. 
It  lays  upon  its  members  obligations,  with  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath  oft  repeated,  that  are  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to 
these  divine  ordinances.  A  man  who  performs  all  his  duties 
properly  in  the  home,  the  church,  and  civil  society  has  no  time 
or  energy  or  means  to  devote  to  the  secret  lodge.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  unlimited  experience  that  the  good  lodge  member 
neglects  his  duties  in  one  or  other  of  these  divine  institutions. 
What  is  inconsistent  with  God's  appointed  order  ought  not  to 
exist. 

n.  The  powers  of  the  state  come  from  Ood.  The  state 
wields  tremendous  powers.  It  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to 
institute  a  tariff,  and  to  regulate  that  mighty  factor  in  our 
commercial  life — the  currency.  It  has  the  power  to  organize 
schools,  to  enter  the  homes,  take  the  children,  place  them  in 
the  schools  and  educate  them,  without  asking  the  leave  of  the 
parents.  It  has  the  power  to  draw  out  all  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  forces  of  the  nation  in  self-defence,  just  as  a  sword 
is  drawn  from  its  sheath.  It  has  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
This  does  not  reside  in  the  individual.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  take  away  his  own  life,  much  less  to  employ  aiiol\L«t  \.o  ^o 
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it  for  him.  No  company  of  men,  even  seventy  millions,  has 
the  right  to  execute  the  criminal.  And  yet  the  state  every 
day  exercises  a  power  which  does  not  reside  in  the  individual 
or  the  mass.  Where  does  it  get  this  power?  The  only  an- 
swer is:  ^Tower  comes  from  Almighty  God."  As  the  Savior 
said  to  Pilate,  "Thou  could'st  have  no  power  over  me  at  all 
except  it  were  given  to  thee  from  above."  In  the  82nd 
Psalm  rulers  are  called  "gods,"  because  they  represent  Gkwi 
on  earth.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  Bomans  rulers  are  called 
"God's  ministers."  They  are  clothed  with  authority  from 
Him,  and  they  administer  His  law.  Civil  government  is  the 
arm  of  Jehovah  administering  the  affairs  of  His  government 
among  men.  But  secret  oath-bound  lodges  are  intruders  upon 
this  divine  prerogative  of  the  state. 

The  society  of  Jesus  was  organized  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in 
1540.  It  is  secret  and  oath-bound.  The  EncyclopsBdia 
Britannica  says:  "Jesuitry  is  a  naked  sword,  with  its  hilt  at 
Rome  and  its  point  everywhere."  Every  Jesuit  is  bound  by 
oath  to  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Coligny  was  bru- 
tally murdered  by  the  Jesuits  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Aug.  24,  1572.  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
struck  down  by  Girard,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  July  10,  1584.  A 
Jesuit  assassin,  Eavaillac,  stabbed  Henry  IV,  May  14,  1610. 
The  disloyal  oaths  caused  the  Jesuits  to  be  expellel  from  Prus- 
sia, Italy,  Austria,  France.  Many  went  to  South  America,  a 
few  to  England.  An  old  order  of  the  masonic  craft  existed 
there,  imported  from  Syria,  whence  it  had  come  from  the 
East.  The  Jesuits  joined  this  order.  They  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  princes  for  the  craft,  and  hence  were  called  "Free." 
Charles  I,  Charles  II,  and  James  II  joined  the  order,  with 
many  princes,  though  they  never  lifted  a  mason's  tool.  Hence 
the  term  "Accepted."  The  banishment  of  Charles  II  seems 
to  have  suggested  to  these  Jesuits  the  first  three  degrees  of 
apprentice,  fellow-craft,  and  master  mason.  The  grand  lodge 
was  not  organized  in  London  until  June  24,  1717.  But  these 
Jesiiits  went  with  the  banished  Eling  Charles  11  to  France  and 
organized  lodges  there. 

From  the  members  of  these  lodges  who  had  taken  the  first 
three  degrees,  they  organized  another  order  called  the  Ulumi- 
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nati.  This  was  nothing  but  a  school  of  atheism  and  anarchy. 
It  grew  with  wonderfiil  rapidity.  The  French  nation  was 
honeycombed  with  it.  The  whole  people  were  prepared  for 
resisting  authority.  Mirabeau,  the  profligate  and  disap- 
pointed politician,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  silly  tool,  were 
at  the  head  of  this  secret  order.  They  issued  the  mandate. 
The  dynamite  exploded.  France  was  deluged  with  blood. 
The  French  Revolution  was  enacted.  Anyone  wishing  to 
trace  the  steps  of  this  tragedy,  should  read  "The  Conspiracy  in 
Europe,"  by  John  Robinson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh.* 

What  the  Jesuits  have  done  in  France  through  the 
Masonic  lodge,  they  may  do  in  the  United  States.  We  know 
that  Jesuits  priests  are  in  100,000  confessionals  in  our 
country,  and  these  are  so  many  telephones,  bringing  them  into 
speaking  communication  with  our  homes,  offices,  schools, 
churches,  courts,  and  legislative  halls.  Many  of  our  great 
cities  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Some  of  our  legisla- 
tures are  under  their  power.  The  Jesuits  at  Washington  have 
a  way  of  bringing  Senators  and  Representatives  to  their  way 
of  thinking.  The  daily  press  of  our  country  is  largely  under 
their  hand.  They  are  making  a  deadly  assault  upon  our  pub- 
lic schools.  The  time  is  near  when  our  government  will  be 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  continent  and  expel 
the  Jesuits. 

The  murder  of  William  Morgan  in  1826  by  the  Freemasons 
caused  forty-five  out  of  every  fifty  of  the  members  to  leave 
the  order.  In  their  indignation  they  exposed  the  oaths  by 
which  the  lodge  members  are  bound.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
law  which  was  passed  by  the  Vermont  Legislature  in  1833. 

A  person  who  administers  to  another  an  oath  or  affirmation,  or  obli- 
gation in  the  nature  of  an  oath,  which  is  not  required  or  authorized  by 
law,  or  a  person  who  voluntarily  suffers  such  oath  or  obligation  to  be 

*  He  belonged  to  the  lodge  in  Scotland.  He  took  forty-flye  degrees  In  Paris.  He 
was  made  the  custodian  of  the  papers  of  the  French  lodge.  He  trayelled  extenslyely 
in  Europe  and  collected  documentary  eyldence  from  many  lodges.  He  clearly 
proyed  a  *'  conspiracy  against  all  the  religions  and  goyemments  of  Europe,  carried 
on  in  the  secret  meetings  of  Masons,  Illumlnati,  and  Reading  Societies,"  and  pub- 
lished these  in  a  yolume  of  890  pages,  In  17B8.  He  dlyided  the  book  into  four  chap, 
ters:  1.  The  Masonic  Schism;  2.  The  niuminatl;  8.  The  German  Union;  4.  T\i« 
Vkenoh  Berolntton. 
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administered  to  him,  or  Toluntarily  takes  the  same,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $100  and  not  less  than  $50;  but  this  section  shall  not  pro- 
hibit an  oath  or  affidavit  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  claim,  peti- 
tion, or  application  by  an  individual  or  corporation  administered  without 
intentional  secrecy  by  a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  or  an 
oath  or  affidavit  for  the  verifica|ion  of  commercial  papers  or  documents 
relating  to  property,  or  which  may  be  required  by  a  public  officer  or 
tribunal  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  or  any  other  country,  nor 
abridge  the  authority  of  the  magistrate. 

In  1839  the  legislature  increased  the  penalty  to  $200. 
Massachusetts  and  IN'ew  Hampshire  adopted  this  law.  Daniel 
Webster,  the  great  lawyer  and  statesman,  said: 

All  secret  associations,  the  members  of  which  take  upon  themselves 
extraordinary  obligations  to  one  another  and  are  bound  together  by 
secret  oaths,  are  natural  sources  of  jealousy  and  just  alarm  to  others, 
and  especially  unfavorable  to  harmony  and  mutual  confidence  among  men 
living  together  under  public  institutions;  and  are  dangerous  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  civil  liberty  and  justice.  Under  the  influence  of  this  con- 
viction I  heartily  approve  the  law  lately  enacted  in  the  State  of  which 
I  am  a  citizen,  for  abolishing  all  such  oaths  and  obligations. 

Massachusetts  repealed  this  law  in  1880.  In  1893  the 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  incorporated  under 
the  general  law  of  the  State.  But  this  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficient. And  in  1896  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Masons  to  build  a  temple,  have  a  library,  hall,  lectures, 
and  a  benevolent  fund.  This  statute  empowers  them  to  ac- 
cumulate property  and  do  business  to  any  extent  they  desire. 
Such  powers  in  the  hands  of  secret  lodges  are  dangerous  to 
any  municipality. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  August,  1895,  Dr.  Qriswold,  a 
Mason,  set  fire  to  his  buildings  to  get  the  insurance.  He  con- 
fided the  facts  to  Dr.  Jackson,  a  brother  Mason.  Dr.  Jack- 
son laid  the  facts  before  the  civil  authorities.  The  culprit  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Then 
the  Hartford  Lodge  tried  Dr.  Jackson  for  unmasonic  conduct 
in  informing  on  that  guilty  brother,  and  expelled  him.  The 
lodge  in  that  case  was  used  against  law  and  justice. 

In  Illinois,  a  judge  refused  to  recognize  the  sign  of  distress 
given  by  a  brother  Mason,  who  was  the  criminal  in  the  dock. 
He  said:  ^T.  will  not  recognize  those  signs  when  I  am  on  the 
bench."  But  his  Masonic  oath  bound  him  to  recognize  them, 
and  his  lodge  censured  him  for  his  immasonic  conduct.     Thad- 
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dens  Stevens  said:  "By  Freemasonry,  trial  by  jury  is  trans- 
formed into  an  engine  of  despotism  and  Masonic  fraud." 

The  government  found  it  necessary  to  assail  the  "Eaiights 
of  the  Golden  Circle"  during  the  war,  for  they  were  plotting 
to  destroy  it.  It  became  necessary  to  throttle  the  Molly 
Maguires  and  the  Ku-Klux  Klans  as  a  means  of  self-protec- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  anyone  who  has  taken  the  Endowment-House  oaths  of 
the  Mormon  hierarchy  should  not  be  naturalized,  and  if  he 
has  been  naturalized,  should  be  disfranchised.  Let  it  be  pro- 
claimed in  trumpet  tones,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
that  the  highest  tribunal  in  our  land  has  decreed  that  the 
secret  oaths  of  that  religious  fraternity  disqualify  those  taking 
them  from  becoming  citizens;  or  if  citizens,  from  exercising 
the  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  murder  of  Dr.  Cronin  in 
Chicago  led  to  the  trial  of  the  order  of  Clan-na-Qael.  Their 
horrid  oaths  were  exposed,  just  as  the  wicked  oaths  of  the 
Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake  City  were  brought  to  light 
in  the  trial  over  the  Idaho  test-oaths  disfranchising  Mormons. 
The  courts  have  decided  that  these  disloyal  oaths  disqualify 
those  taking  them  for  citizenship. 

The  secret  order  of  Mafia  came  over  to  us  from  Italy.  They 
showed  their  true  character  in  the  murder  of  Chief  of  Police 
Hennessey,  of  New  Orleans.  That  assassination  was  a  crime 
which  demanded  retribution.  Eleven  members  of  the  order 
were  put  on  trial.  Throiigh  fear  of  the  order  the  jury  ac- 
quitted them.  A  mob  attacked  the  prison  that  very  night  and 
sunmiarily  despatched  these  guilty  wretches.  That  massacre 
cannot  be  justified.  It  was  mob  law,  and  that  is  a  danger  and 
a  symptom  of  a  greater  evil  behind  it.  When  justice  breaks 
over  its  legal  bounds,  no  one  is  safe,  and  the  insidious  disease 
of  anarchy  is  underneath.  But  a  secret  order  that  is  an  oath- 
bound  gang  of  ruffians  and  brigands  cannot  be  tolerated  here. 
That  massacre  is  the  handwriting  on  the  walls  of  the  secret 
dens  of  the  Mafia. 

The  Highbinders  of  California  have  been  imported  hither 
from  China.  They  are  a  secret,  oath-bound,  murderous  order. 
The  courts  have  dealt  with  them  just  as  with  the  Mafia. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^^et  oi  \)!ci^ 
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govermnent  ought  to  be  invoked  in  the  destruction  of  all 
secret,  oath-bound  lodges.  The  Vermont  law  should  be 
adopted  by  every  State  in  the  Union.  Congress  should  crys- 
tallize it  in  a  similar  national  law.  That  will  drive  these 
secret  societies  beyond  our  borders. 

m.  The  laws  of  the  state  come  from  Ood.  Law  is  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  God.  The  phrase  of  Hooker  is  too 
sublime  ever  to  become  trite:  *Taw  has  its  seat  in  the  bosom 
of  God,  and  its  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world."  Two 
thoughts  filled  the  mind  of  Kant  with  ever-increasing  admira- 
tion and  delight:  "The  starry  heavens  above  us,  God^s  law 
within  us."  Cicero  long  ago  declared  that  "those  who  fail  to 
recognize  the  will  of  God  as  the  basis  of  all  law,  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  government  tanqiuim  in  aquisy  as  it  were  in  the 
waters."  Blackstone  said:  "Any  law  that  contravenes  the  law 
of  God  is  no  law  at  all."  Man  cannot  make  law.  He  may 
discover  and  interpret  and  apply  God's  law.  Gt)d  gave  the 
ten  commandments  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  their  constitution. 
They  are  the  basis  of  all  moral  legislation. 

Justinian,  the  Roman  emperor,  made  the  decalogue  the 
basis  of  his  Tribonian  Code.  Charlemagne  issued  a  code  of 
laws  based  upon  the  ten  commandments.  Alfred  the  good, 
king  of  England,  gave  his  people  a  code  founded  upon  the  law 
of  Sinai.  The  Magna  Charta  of  Xing  John  was  drawn  from 
the  law  of  Moses.  John  Calvin  and  the  Reformers  of  Swit- 
zerland founded  the  Genevan  Republic.  They  built  upon 
the  two  tables  of  Sinai.  William  the  Silent  and  the  Reform- 
ers established  the  Dutch  Republic.  It  was  founded  upon  the 
ten  commandments.  Pym,  Hampden,  Sidney,  Cromwell,  and 
the  Puritans  gave  England  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Knox, 
Henderson,  Melville,  and  the  Covenanters  gave  Scotland  civil 
and  religious  liberty.     They  gave  what  Moses  had  given  them. 

The  Puritans  of  England,  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  the  Dutch  Reformers  from  Holland 
brought  civil  and  religioiis  liberty  to  America.  Plymouth 
Rock  means  the  ten  commandments.  Our  republic  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sinai.  The  state  is  the 
divinely  appointed  keeper  of  both  tables  of  the  Decalogue. 
The  majesty  of  law  has  been  committed  to  the  civil  power. 
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Here  is  the  basis  of  moral  legislation.     Here  we  find  the  divine 
commission  of  the  state  to  deal  with  the  Secret  Lodge  System. 

1.  The  authority  of  the  Lodge  over  its  members  is  inimical 
to  public  justice.  Mackey's  "Lexicon,"  page  8,  says:  "The 
Master  is  supreme  in  the  Lodge.  Such  a  thing  as  an  appeal 
from  the  Master  to  the  Lodge  is  unknown  in  Masonry.  The 
power  of  the  Master  is  supreme."  Page  103:  "The  govern- 
ment of  the  Grand  Lodge  is  completely  despotic;  its  edict  must 
be  respected,  obeyed  without  examination  by  its  subordinate 
Lodges."  The  English  nation  could  behead  their  king,  and 
America  could  impeach  their  president,  but  the  tyrant  of  the 
Lodge  cannot  be  appealed  from.  "Should  the  Grand  Lodge 
decree  wrongfully  or  contrary  to  the  ancient  constitutions, 
there  is  no  redress  for  its  subordinates."  "The  Master  is  su- 
preme arbiter  in  all  questions  of  order.  For  no  misdemeanor, 
however  great,  can  he  be  tried  by  his  Lodge,  for  as  no  one  has 
a  right  to  preside  there  in  his  presence  except  himself,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  could  sit  as  judge  in  his  own 
case."  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  dangerous  combination, 
the  Lodge  is  one.  An  officer  of  a  Grand  Lodge  in  Missouri,  in 
1867,  said: 

Not  only  do  we  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  Eaet,  no  West,  but  we 
know  no  government  save  our  own.  To  every  government  save  that  of 
Masonry,  and  to  each  and  all  alike,  we  are  foreigners.  We  are  a  nation 
of  men  bound  to  each  other  only  by  Masonic  ties,  as  citizens  of  the 
world,  and  that  world  the  world  of  Masonry;  brethren  to  each  other  all 
the  world  over;  foreigners  to  all  the  world  besides. 

That  is  either  pure  bombast  or  the  rankest  treason.  Li 
either  case  those  sentiments  are  unworthy  and  dangerous. 

2.  The  oaths  of  the  Lodge  are  a  menace  to  public  rights. 
Take  the  first  three  degrees  of  Masonry.  The  Entered  Ap- 
prentice swears  to  keep  the  Lodge  secrets,  on  the  Bible,  in  the 
name  of  God,  on  the  penalty  of  having  his  throat  cut,  his 
tongue  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and  his  body  buried  in  the  rough 
sands  of  the  sea  at  low-water  mark.  The  Fellow-Craft  oath, 
besides  secrecy,  adds  a  promise  to  abide  by  all  Lodge  rules, 
obey  signs  and  summonses,  assist  poor  Fellow-Crafts,  etc., 
under  penalty  of  having  his  breast  torn  open  and  his  heart 
plucked  out  and  exposed,  to  be  devoured  by  the  vultures  of 
the  air,  etc.     The  Master  Mason's  oath  adds  the  keeping  of  a 
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brother  Master  i^fason's  secrets,  murder  and  treason  excepted, 
and  they  left  to  his  own  discretion,  binding  him  under  no  leas 
a  penalty  than  that  of  having  his  body  severed  in  twain,  his 
bowels  taken  out  and  burned  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  scattered 
on  the  rough  sands  of  the  sea,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows 
twice  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  Royal  Arch  degree 
amends  the  above  thus:  'TMurder  and  treason  not  excepted." 
These  oaths  and  imprecations  increase  in  blasphemy  and  bar^ 
barity  through  all  the  thirty-three  degrees. 

These  oaths  are  taken  either  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  If  the 
former,  they  should  be  prohibited,  because  they  tend  to  break 
down  the  sacredness  of  the  oath.  If  sincerely,  who  is  to  inflict 
these  horrid  penalties?  Does  the  Lodge  pimish  its  guilty 
members  thus?  These  oaths  are  dangerous  and  disloyal,  and 
should  be  prohibited. 

3.  The  false  religion  of  the  Lodge  corrupts  society.  The 
Lodge  is  a  religion.  Mackey  speaks  of  a  Mason  as  '%ee  from 
sin  by  living  up  to  the  rules  of  the  order."  "The  white  apron 
is  by  its  symbolic  purity  to  aid  us  to  that  purity  of  life  and 
conduct  which  will  enable  us  to  present  ourselves  before  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  universe  unstained  with  sin."  "Masonry 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths,  that  there  is  one 
God,  and  that  the  soul  is  immortal." 

The  Grand  Sire  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  in  consecrating  their 
cemetery  near  Chicago  in  1868,  said:  "Our  Grand  Master  will 
take  all  who  are  buried  in  this  ground  to  Himself  in  the  day 
when  He  makes  up  His  jewels." 

In  the  Lodge,  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  Jew,  and  Christian 
unite  in  worship.  But  whom  do  they  worship?  Not  the 
Christian's  God,  for  it  is  not  good  Masonry  to  mention  the 
name  of  Christ  in  the  first  three  degrees.  The  worship  in 
which  all  join  without  Christ  is  not  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  It  is  the  worship  of  Satan.  They  sacrifice  to  devils, 
not  to  God.  As  was  said  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  religion 
was  a  strange  medley  of  the  heathen  nations  with  whom  the 
King  of  Babylon  colonized  the  land  and  the  few  Israelites  left 
after  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes:  "They  feared  Jeho- 
vah and  served  graven  images." 

The  Tremont  Temple  Baptist  congregation  worshipped  in 
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Music  Hall  while  the  Temple  was  being  rebuilt.  On  Easter 
Sabbath  afternoon,  1896,  some  2,500  knights  inarched  into 
the  hall  in  full  uniform.  The  Boston  Christian  Endeavor 
choir  occupied  the  platform.  A  Sire  Knight  presented  the 
Baptist  congregation  with  a  lectum,  a  bronze  pulpit,  the  figure 
of  an  angel  whose  uplifted  hands  supported  an  open  Bible,  the 
gift  of  the  Lodge,  valued  at  $1,500.  Rev.  George  C.  Lori- 
mer,  D.  D.,  the  pastor,  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Then  the  Endeavorers  and  Ejiights  joined  in  singing 
hymns,  and  the  congregation  helped  them.  Was  that  not  a 
repetition  of  the  Samaritan  compromise  in  God's  worship? 
Dr.  Lorimer  was  giving  one  hand  to  Christ  and  the  other  to 
the  devil.  Let  our  government  remove  this  alluring  tempter, 
the  Lodge. 

4.  The  Lodge  is  the  enemy  of  the  home.  How  often  a 
Mason  spends  $300  for  his  imiform,  while  his  wife  wears  a 
$1.50  calico  dress.  A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  May  last,  says: 

For  mere  personal  gratification,  adde  from  any  real  or  supposed 
benefits,  the  members  of  the  various  fraternities  in  the  United  States 
spend  annually  $250,000,000.  It  would  all  but  revolutionize  a  large  sec- 
tion of  American  society,  if  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  households 
of  the  men  who  belong  to  these  organizations  should  insist  on  their 
right  to  spend  for  their  own  adornment,  or  for  their  own  personal  pleas- 
ure, dollar  for  dollar  spent  by  husband  or  brother  for  initiation  fees, 
dues,  uniforms  and  regalia,  swords,  plumes,  banners,  and  banquets. 

The  moral  standard  of  the  Lodge  is  shocking.  Think  of 
the  Master  Mason's  oath.  After  the  Jubula,  Jubulo, 
Jubulum  scenes,  in  which  the  candidate  for  the  third  degree 
has  been  struck  in  the  throat  by  the  first  ruffian,  Jubula,  and 
on  the  left  breast  by  the  second  ruffian,  Jubulo,  and  in  the 
bowels  by  Jubulum,  the  third  ruffian,  who  kiDs  him  outright, 
and,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  he  is  raised  from  the  grave, 
the  following  oath  is  administered,  among  others: 

1  do  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  not  have  carnal  or  illicit  inter- 
course with  the  wife,  mother,  daughter,  or  sister  of  a  brother  of  this 
degree,  knowing  her  to  be  such,  nor  will  I  permit  another  brother  of 
this  degree  to  do  so  if  in  my  power  to  prevent  it. 

The  implication  of  that  oath  smells  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Who  would  allow  that  standard  of  morals  in  society) 
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AN  IMPORTANT  PHASE  OF  GUTTER  JOURNAL- 
ISM: FAKING 


BY    J.    B.    MONTGOMERY-m'gOVERN. 


TO  THOSE  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  jounuQiBm 
in  large  cities,  everything  read  in  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper is  taken  for  granted  to  be  literally  true.  This 
is  the  case  not  only  with  people  in  small  towns,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  the  local  gossip  (as  veracious  as  it  is  uninteresting) 
and  the  few  telegraphic  despatches  of  their  own  village  papers, 
suppose  the  great  dailies  published  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  to  be  run  on  the  same  principles,  but  also  with  the 
vast  majority  of  the  city  readers  of  the  various  representative 
organs  of  ^^progressive"  journalism.  The  latter,  when  con- 
fronted with  any  unusually  startling  statement  in  the  pages  of 
the  evening  or  morning  paper,  occasionally  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders and  suppose  the  account  to  be  "a  trifle  exaggerated," 
never  doubting  that  the  main  facts  in  the  case  are  true.  It 
will  probably  be  a  revelation,  as  disagreeable  as  startling,  to 
these  people  to  know  that  often  there  is  not  even  a  founda- 
tion of  truth  in  the  double-leaded  articles  with  flaming  head- 
lines published  in  both  the  daily  and  the  Sunday  papers. 

Of  all  phases  of  "gutter  journalism,"  as  modem  or  **new"  or 
"yellow"  journalism  is  often  termed,  probably  none  is  more 
disgusting  or  fraught  with  more  evil  consequences  than  that 
known  in  newspaper  parlance  as  "faking"  or  "fake  journal- 
ism." It  is  resorted  to  chiefly  by  news  bureaus,  press  asso- 
ciations, and  organizations  of  that  sort,  which  supply  nearly 
all  the  metropolitan  Simday  papers  and  many  of  the  dailies 
with  their  most  sensational  "stories,"  as  in  newspapers  par- 
lance all  articles  are  termed.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary 
to  explain  that  'taking,"  in  the  newspaper  sense,  means  the 
publication  of  articles  absolutely  false,  which  tend  to  mislead 
an  ignorant  or  unsuspecting  public. 

In  this  variety  of  journalism — if  that  word  may  be  so  de- 
based— ^women,  as  a  rule,  succeed  better  than  men;  perhaps 
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bdcaufle  they  have  a  more  fertile  imagination,  but  more  prob- 
ably on  account  of  their  greater  tact  in  persuading  men,  whose 
desire  for  free  advertising  is  stronger  than  their  love  of  truth, 
to  ^^Btand  for"  these  stories. 

Fake  newspaper  articles  are  often  sent  by  these  press  asso- 
ciations to  the  editors  of  daily  papers,  so  ingeniously  worded 
and  so  cleverly  conceived  and  executed,  that  the  rascally  com- 
pact between  the  "reporter"  of  the  press  association  or  news 
bureau,  who  has  been  sent  to  'Vork  up"  the  story,  and  the 
doctor,  dentist,  architect,  or  other  professional  or  business  man, 
who  has  agreed  to  "stand  for"  it,  that  the  newspaper  editor, 
though  now  constantly  on  the  alert  for  ^^ake"  stories,  is  often 
deceived,  and  sends  one  of  the  reporters  of  his  own  paper  to 
investigate  the  matter.  The  latter  hurries  to  the  scene  of  the 
reputed  accident  or  other  startling  occurrence,  and  after  re- 
ceiving full  "verification"  of  the  press  association  story  by  the 
man  who  has  previously  agreed  to  "stand  for"  it,  returns  to 
the  office  and  reports  to  the  editor  that  the  story  is  a  genuine 
one,  and  accordingly  it  appears  in  that  evening's  or  next  morn- 
ing's paper,  often  under  sensational  headlines  and  filling  a 
colunm  or  more. 

The  one  absolutely  necessary  requisite  to  be  a  successful 
*^porter"  of  a  press  association  is  the  possession  of  an  un- 
limited supply  of  that  quality  usually  termed  "cheek,"  or  still 
more  expressively,  "gall."  To  some  extent  this  is  a  necessary 
qualification  of  every  reporter,  but  the  amount  required  by 
the  reporter  of  a  regular  paper  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
that  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  "free-lance"  reporter,  as  the 
reporters  of  these  numerous  press  associations  are  frequently 
called.  In  addition,  a  free-lance  reporter  must  be  absolutely 
impervious  to  rebuff,  however  cutting,  and  sometimes  to  open 
insult,  for  where  one  professional  man,  for  the  sake  of  the  ad- 
vertising, will  verify  an  absolutely  false  story  in  regard  to  him- 
self, others  feel  insulted  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a  thing, 
and  sometimes  tell  the  reporter  pretty  frankly  what  they  think 
of  her  and  her  calling.  Still,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it 
would  be  a  startling  revelation  to  the  public  to  learn  how  many 
otherwise  perfectly  reputable  business  and  professional  men, 
whose  statements  are  generally  considered  above  c^vvM^tn^ 
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have  ^^fltood  for"  and  unblushingly  verified  these  absolutely 
false  stories  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  names  in  the  papers. 

To  cite  a  case  in  point,  which  occurred  in  New  York  a  short 
time  ago:  The  managing  ^'editor"  of  one  of  the  numerous 
downtown  press  associations  conceived  a  wonderfully  plausible 
story  of  attempted  suicide  which,  ostensibly,  had  occurred 
in  a  fashionable  doctor's  office  that  day;  the  would-be  suicide 
in  the  case  being  rescued  by  the  timely  interference  and  heroic 
efforts  of  the  doctor.  This  account  the  "editor"  had  neatly 
type-written  and  entrusted  to  one  of  his  girl  reporters,  who 
was  to  take  it  to  the  doctor  and  convince  him  of  the  numerous 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  himself  if  he  would  "stand 
for"  the  story.  Before  leaving  the  office  the  reporter  was  im- 
pressed by  the  "editor"  with  the  "delicate  nature"  of  the  task 
she  was  undertaking,  and  how  much  depended  upon  her  own 
lively  imagination  and  powers  of  persuasion.  Duly  im- 
pressed with  the  implied  compliment  to  her  skill  and  tact  in 
such  matters,  the  young  and  inexperienced  reporter,  with  the 
hardihood  of  such  as  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  took 
the  type-written  document  to  the  physician  in  question  and 
explained  the  nature  of  her  errand.  The  physician  declined 
the  proposition,  explaining  that  he  "could  stand  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  exaggeration,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
swear  to  a  story  that  had  an  absolute  lie  for  its  foundation." 

The  reporter,  determined  not  to  return  to  the  office  with- 
out at  least  a  partial  success,  decided  to  make  another  attempt, 
and  knowing  that  the  more  prominent  the  man  concerned  the 
better  the  story  would  "go,"  next  spoke  to  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent professional  men  in  the  city,  who  rejected  the  offer  with 
scorn,  declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ^'such  a  dirty 
species  of  advertising." 

From  her  heart  the  reporter  could  not  help  admiring  the 
man  who  had  replied  as  he  did,  but  bread  and  butter  depended 
upon  her  getting  that  story  in  the  paper  on  the  morrow.  For 
the  first  time  the  thought  seriously  occurred  to  her  that  this 
work  in  which  she  had  engaged  was  not  only  beneath  her 
dignity  as  a  woman,  but  actually  dirty  and  disreputable,  but 
comforting  herself  with  the  thought  that  her  parents  and 
friends  in  her  faraway  village  home  knew  only  that  she  was 
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engaged  in  journalism  in  the  city, — ^not  in  what  sort  of  ^jour- 
nalism/'— and  stifling  her  conscience  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  assurance  the  press  association  ^^editor"  had  given  her 
that  this  sort  of  work  was  the  only  stepping-stone  to  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  a  regular  paper,  she  determined  not  to  give  up, 
but  to  make  another  attempt  to  get  some  one  to  ^^stand  for^ 
the  nefarious  story. 

The  third  time  she  was  eminently  successfuL  The  physi- 
cian approached  appeared  only  too  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offer.  The  spirits  of  the  reporter  revived;  she  examined 
the  doctor's  office,  pointed  out  the  cord  with  which  the  patient 
was  supposed  to  have  attempted  to  strangle  herself  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  doctor  in  the  adjoining  room,  the 
lounge  to  which  the  patient  had  been  removed,  the  restora- 
tives applied,  etc.,  etc.  The  doctor  greedily  swallowed  the 
bait  thus  offered  in  the  form  of  a  free  advertisement,  went 
over  the  story  several  times  in  the  reporter's  presence  so  as  to 
be  accurate  in  the  details  and  able  to  give  a  coherent,  imhesi- 
tating  account  to  the  reporters  of  the  daily  papers  who  the 
press  association  reporter  promised  would  soon  call  to  verify 
the  story. 

The  reporter  then  returned  to  the  office  of  the  press  asso- 
ciation, and  after  relating  her  experience  and  final  success, 
was  warmly  congratulated  by  the  "editor^'  upon  her  "clever- 
ness and  diplomacy."  She  was  paid  too, — ^in  the  eyes  of  the 
"editor,"  well  paid, — ^but  as  she  afterwards  said:  *^What  a 
price  for  such  a  day's  work, — ^the  wherewithal  for  a  few  days' 
bread  and  butter  in  exchange  for  my  own  self-respect." 

The  account  of  the  accident  was  sent  out  from  the  press 
association  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  numerous  daily  papers. 
Next  morning  nearly  every  paper  in  the  city  contained  a  glow- 
ing account  of  the  attempted  suicide  in  Dr. ^'s  office, 

the  methods  resorted  to  by  that  gentleman  to  resuscitate  the 
patient,  and  other  details,  ending  with  the  sentence:     "Owing 

to  the  urgent  pleadings  of  the  lady,  Dr. refuses  to  give 

the  name  and  address  of  the  patient,  but  says  she  belongs  to 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  exclusive  social  circles  in  the 
city.'' 

This  is  only  one  of  the  multitudinous  ^^ake"  ^t\»&  ^\a<i^ 


are  almo0t  daily  publislied  in  some  of  the  most  Pliable"  news- 
papers in  the  metropolis.  Nor  are  physicians  the  only  men, 
by  any  means,  who  secure  gratuitous  advertising  by  lending 
themselves  to  the  wily  machinations  of  "free-lance"  joumal- 
igm.  Numerous  are  the  "fake"  stories  daily  sent  out  by  news 
bureaus,  press  associations,  and  the  like,  in  which  lawyers, 
merchants,  architects,  and  men  of  almost  every  occupation 
figure  as  the  heroes.  Sometimes  a  "prominent  business  man" 
— giving,  of  course,  his  name  and  address — is  'Tield  up"  by 
a  footpad  in  a  lonely  street  or  avenue  near  midnight.  Next 
morning  the  papers  are  supplied  with  a  long  account  of  the 
incident,  through  a  press  association,  the  manager  (or  "editor") 
of  which  is  of  course  well  paid  for  supplying  the  "tip"  to  the 
papers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  the  "hold-up" 
— ^including  the  "theft  of  a  gold  watch  and  other  valuables," 
the  ensuing  fight,  the  escape  of  the  footpad  before  the  arrival 
of  a  policeman,  and  all  other  details — is  a  plot,  in  which  the 
man  robbed,  the  supposititious  robber,  and  the  free-lance 
"editor"  or  reporter,  are  all  participants. 

The  press  associations  would  reap  a  golden  harvest  from  the 
dramatic  field,  as  actors  and  actresses  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
ready  to  verify  any  story  which  will  bring  their  names  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  but  newspaper  editors  have,  from 
experience,  grown  rather  wary  of  accepting  these  stories  relat- 
ing to  Thespian  lights  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  so  now 
a  "press-agent  yam"  has  to  be  very  plausible  and  extremely 
well  verified  in  order  to  see  the  light  of  day  in  a  reputable 
daily  paper.  However,  even  the  *^ost  elect"  in  the  news- 
paper line  are  sometimes  deceived,  and  editors  of  those  papers 
which  pride  themselves  most  on  their  reliability  often  give 
columns  to  stories  apparently  true,  but  in  reality  most  grossly 
the  reverse,  relating  to  some  prominent  actor  or  actress. 

As  an  example  of  how  ^'press-agent  yams"  in  regard  to  ac- 
tors and  actresses  are  concocted,  I  will  cite  a  case  in  point. 
Mr.  Menry  Miller  was  advertised  last  winter  to  make  his  first 
appearance  in  New  York  as  a  star  at  the  Garden  Theatre 
under  Mr.  Frohman's  management.  Prior  to  his  opening 
night  he  received  the  following  letter: 

""ib,  Heniy  Miller,  Garden  Theatre.    Dear  Sir,— You  ace 
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probably  aware  that  nowadays  it  is  sensation  and  not  talent  that 
wins.  As  you  are  to  make  your  first  stellar  appearance  in  ^ew 
York,  it  is  almost  necessary  that  you  do  something  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  I  have  a  scheme  to  propose.  On  Sunday  night  your 
house  will  be  entered  by  burglars.  They  will  turn  the  place  up- 
side down,  and  upon  discovery  pistol  shots  will  be  fired.  They 
will  escape  leaving  blood-stains  on  the  floor.  You  will  get  the 
credit  of  fighting  single-handed  two  desperate  robbers.  The 
New  York  Herald  and  other  morning  daily  police  reporters  will 
get  the  story,  and  the  whole  town  will  be  talking  about  you.  I 
will  furnish  the  burglars  and  take  all  chances,  and  will  only 
charge  you  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  scheme.  I  can  refer  you 
to  a  dozen  managers.  •  •  .  . 

"Address 
'Empire  Press  Association, 
''General  Delivery,  Poet  Office.'' 

It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Miller  to  add  that  in  this  case  the 
offer  of  the  ^^rees-agent  yam"  was  contemptuously  rejected. 

Great  as  is  the  field  for  this  disreputable  "fake  journalism" 
in  the  daily  papers,  it  is  in  Sunday  stories  that  the  free-lance 
reporter  finds  his  or  her  greatest  glory.  Some  of  the  stories 
emanating  from  these  press  associations  and  published  in  the 
great  metropolitan  Sunday  papers  would  do  credit  to  the  im- 
agination of  Jules  Verne.  To  have  a  three-column  story  of 
the  most  weird,  grotesque,  or  impossible  sort  published — ^with 
previous  advertising  for  several  days — ^in  any  of  the  most 
viddely  read  of  the  Sunday  papers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have 
a  lively  imagination,  an  utter  disregard  for  truth,  and  the  tact 
to  persuade  some  more  or  less  well-known  individual  to  "stand 
for"  the  story  which  is  given  to  the  public  as  truth. 

The  public  reads  the  account  of  a  marvellous  house  of  Pom- 
peian  design,  built  entirely  of  glass  bricks  and  columns  of 
many  colors  and  desims,  soon  to  be  erected  at  Newport — ^for 
a  Western  millioiia£re — ^by  a  prominent  firm  of  city  architects, 
whose  name  and  address  would  seem  to  be  security  for  the 
truth  of  the  story.  This  same  public  little  suspects  that  the 
whole  thing  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  *^ake"  re- 
porter, who  has  persuaded  the  architects,  whose  names  are 
given,  to  draw  both  the  interior  and  exterior  designs  for  tke 
biuldiDg. 
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In  the  same  way  jewellers  are  persuaded  to  ''stand  for*'  the 
invention  of  marvellous  match-boxes  and  other  unique  (and 
impossible)  freaks.  A  manufacturer  is  induced  to  announce 
— ^through  the  medium  of  a  press  association — ^that  he  has  re- 
cently invented  and  is  about  to  patent  and  place  on  the  market 
a  wonderful  glass  bicycle;  a  chiropodist  that  he  has  recently 
set  a  diamond  in  the  toe-nail  of  one  of  his  patients,  and  for 
another  patient  has  replaced  a  missing  toe  with  an  artificial 
one  of  solid  gold.  Another  man,  little  less  unscrupulous  than 
the  "fake  reporter,"  allows  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  marvellous  account  of  a  tribe  of  white  and  fanatical 
Indians  recently  discovered  in  the  West. 

Were  space  allowed  for  the  enumeration,  more  than  half  of 
the  Sunday  stories  over  which  the  public  wonders  and  gapes 
could  be  traced  to  these  infamous  press  associations  and  news 
bureaus,  whose  sole  object  seems  to  be  to  deceive  and  grossly 
mislead  the  readers  of  those  papers  supposed  to  supply  reliable 
news  and  trustworthy  information.  That  such  institutions 
not  only  continue  to  exist  and  flourish  in  our  large  cities,  but 
are  actually  increasing  in  number  almost  daily,  is  one  of  the 
darkest  blots  on  latter-day  metropolitan  journalism.  The 
question  is:  To  whose  fault  is  this  state  of  aflfairs  duet 
Scarcely  to  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  themselves;  cer- 
tainly not  to  those  of  the  better  class  and  more  reliable  papers, 
for  the  ktter  have  from  time  to  time,  after  discovering  the 
fraudulent  character  of  some  of  these  associations,  not  only 
refused  to  have  any  further  transactions  with  them,  but  have 
exposed  them  openly  to  the  public.  Still  the  press  association 
is  verily  a  hydra-headed  monster,  and  for  every  one  that  is 
thus  crushed,  two  seem  to  spring  up  in  its  place. 

The  continued  existence  of  these  disreputable  news  bureaus, 
then,  must  be  attributed  to  the  writers  and  reporters  who 
prostitute  their  talents  to  this  rottenest  of  all  rotten  journal- 
ism, and  to  the  unscrupulous  men  and  women  who  allow — 
and  are  often  anxious — ^to  have  their  names  used  in  connection 
with  "fake^  stories  for  the  sake  of  the  spurious  notoriety  it 
brings  them.  For  the  latter,  to  whom  more  than  to  anyone 
else  the  news  bureaus  owe  their  present  success  and  flourish- 
ing  condition,  not  even  the  most  charitable  could  find  an  ex- 
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cuse.  For  the  former — ^that  is,  the  writers  who  go  about 
soliciting  the  materials  for  these  infamous  falsehoods,  then 
writing  them  up— the  only  excuse  possible  is  ignorance.  It 
may  be  urged  that  necessity  is  also  an  excuse,  but  those  who 
have  been  through  it  say,  better  let  a  young  man  clean  the 
streets,  and  a  young  woman  scrub  floors, — occupations  at 
which  they  can  at  least  keep  their  honor  untarnished, — ^than 
engage  in  a  calling  in  which  they  lose  their  self-respect,  their 
regard  f 6r  the  truth,  and  everything  that  makes  manhood  or 
womanhood  worthy  the  name. 

A  young  woman  coming  to  the  city  in  search  of  work  in 
the  journalistic  field  is  often  entrapped  into  working  for  a 
press  association  in  either  one  of  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
after  having  her  application  for  work  met  with  a  refusal  at 
the  office  of  every  newspaper  in  the  city,  she  goes,  almost  in 
despair,  to  the  office  of  a  press  association,  where  plenty  of 
work  and  good  remuneration  are  offered  to  her.  It  is  a  choice 
between  accepting  this  and  returning  crestfallen  to  her  native 
village;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  accepts  the  former. 

Another  and  even  more  frequent  way  in  which  the  inex- 
perienced  and  unwary  girl — and  sometimes  boy — ^is  inveigled 
into  eventually  becoming  a  "fake"  reporter,  is  by  replying  to 
one  of  the  now  numerous  advertisements  of  *1leporting  and 
journalism  taught  free  of  charge."  Suppose  the  girl  in  ques- 
tion has  just  come  from  the  country  and  is  anxious  to  learn 
something  of  the  wonderful  city  journalism  of  which  she  has 
heard  such  marvellous  accounts;  in  all  good  faith  she  applies 
at  the  address  given  in  the  advertisement.  If  the  "editor"  of 
the  advertising  press  association  considers  her  a  promising- 
looking  confederate,  he  explains  the  nature  of  the  work  to  her, 
promising  to  teach  her  without  charge,  and  afterwards,  if  she 
is  successful,  offering  her  substantial  remuneration.  The  girl, 
in  her  ignorance,  supposes  this  to  be  only  one  of  the  branches 
of  legitimate  journalism,  and  considers  herself  very  fortimate 
to  have  received  such  an  offer — only  realizing  after  her  eyes 
have  been  somewhat  rudely  opened  by  perhaps  approaching 
the  wrong  man  with  the  request  for  a  "stand-for"  story,  what 
a  dupe  the  so-called  "editor"  has  made  of  her. 

The  worst  feature  of  this  "fake"  journalism.,  lio^V7%*t)  \s^ 
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that,  althougli  often  entered  into  in  honest  ignorance,  suoceeB 
in  its  field  is  frequently  a  matter  of  boasting  with  the  men  and 

women  engaged  in  this  disreputable  calling,  who  openly  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  number  of  ^^ake"  stories  they  are  able 
to  ^Vork  off'  each  week  on  imsuspecting  newspaper  editors 
and  a  still  more  unsuspecting  public.  The  poison  of  its  in- 
fluence seems  often  to  extend  over  the  entire  lives  of  those 
once  engaged  in  it,  for  should  a  press-association  reporter  be 
fortunate  enough  to  eventually  secure  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  a  regular  paper,  he  (or  she)  is  seldom  successful  in  the 
legitimate  branch  of  the  profession,  on  acocimt  of  his  prone- 
ness  to  exaggerate  and  his  apparent  inability  to  report  or 
describe  events  exactly  as  they  occur. 

Fake  libel-suits  constitute  another  phase  of  faking  even 
more  reprehensible  than  the  "stand-f  or''  news  items  and  "Sun- 
day stories."  Upon  the  result  of  these  suits  many  disrepu- 
table men  and  women  in  large  cities  not  only  secure  large  sums 
of  money  annually,  but  are  said  to  actually  depend  for  main- 
tenance solely  upon  the  income  derived  from  them.  In  cases 
of  this  sort,  the  newspapers — or  rather  their  owners — are 
nearly  always  the  chief  BuflFerers. 

To  secure  groimds  for  a  successful  libel  suit  requires  some 
little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  rascally  perpetrators  of  the 
plot,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  infamous  free-lance  reporter  who 
furnishes  the  "tip"  to  the  papers.  The  latter,  however,  is  in 
some  instances  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  nefarious  scheme, 
having  previously  made  arrangements  with  the  alleged  "vic- 
tims" of  the  libellous  article  that  he  is  to  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  profits  should  the  suit  be  a  successful  one.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  grounds  for  a  libel  suit  against  any 
newspaper  is  for  the  man  or  woman  so  disposed  to  find  a 
'Reporter"  conscienceless  enough  to  enter  into  the  plot,  and — 
for  either  the  payment  down  of  a  certain  amount  of  money 
or  else  the  promise  of  a  large  share  of  the  proceeds — to  agree 
to  write  a  libellous  and  untrue  account  of  some  alleged  es- 
capade of  the  parties  concerned.  This  "news  item"  he  hands 
to  the  editors  of  various  daily  papers,  who  occasionally,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hurry  of  getting  the  paper  to  press,  do  not  take 
time  to  have  the  article  verified,  but  print  it  as  it  is  handed 
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in.  The  result  is  a  complete  triumph  for  the  ^libelled"  par- 
ties. They  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  they  were  not 
engaged  in  the  escapade, — ^whatever  that  may  have  been, — 
and  that  the  article  is  a  wilful  and  malicious  slander.  Their 
indignation  at  the  attempted  besmirching  of  their  spotless 
characters  is  only  to  be  soothed  by  a  suit  for  libel  against  the 
papers  which  published  the  accoimt.  This  suit  is  unfortu- 
nately usually  successful,  unless  the  papers — even  though 
realizing  that  they  have  been  tricked — escape  the  notoriety 
and  costs  of  a  long  suit  by  the  immediate  payment  of  a  few 
himdred  dollars  as  a  "compromise."  Editors,  however,  hav- 
ing learned  wisdom  from  experience,  are  now  usually  rather 
careful  how  they  publish  articles  which  might  be  considered 
libeUous,  unless  they  are  either  apparently  well  verified  or  are 
handed  in  by  some  man  of  their  regular  staff. 

That  it  may  be  better  understood  how  these  fake  libel-suits 
are  managed,  I  will  quote  an  instance.  A  short  time  ago  the 
f oUowing  account  was  furnished  to  the  New  York  Daily  News 
by  a  peripatetic  "reporter'': 

"Mamie and  Kitty are  both  eighteen  years  old, 

both  pretty,  and  both  work  in  the  same  dry-goods  store  on  6th 
Avenue,  and  both  are  in  love  with  a  young  and  dashing  fellow 
named  Jimmie .  Kitty  lives  with  her  parents  in  a  brown- 
stone  front  at street,  while  Mamie  lives  in  an  equally  im- 
posing residence  at Street.    They  had  been  warm  friends 

until  both  fell  in  love  with  Jimmie ,  since  which  there 

has  been  a  coolness  between  them,  and  for  some  weeks  they  have 
not  spoken  to  each  other. 

'^Last  night  Mamie  visited  Kitty's  house,  and  some  words  en- 
sued over  their  best  fellow,  which  widened  the  breach  between 

them.    When  Mrs. ,  the  mother  of  Kitty,  heard  of  it,  she 

became  very  angry  and  said  she  would  chastise  the  pert  Mamie 
for  trjring  to  take  her  daughter's  beau  away  from  her.  True  t# 
her  word  she  went  to  meet  Mamie,  who  generally  takes  the  Ele- 
vated train  at Street  and Avenue.  When  they  met 

at  the  comer  of Street,  Mrs. said:  TTou  will  steal 

my  daughter's  lover  from  her,  will  you?'  and  then  began  to  land 
blows  on  Mamie  like  a  well-trained  pugilist.  The  first  right- 
hander knocked  Mamie  in  the  street,  and  the  attack  was  followed 

up  until  several  blows  had  been  delivered  by  Mrs. ^  and 

in  fact  until  a  yonn^  man  pulled  the  infuriated  mo^ket  v^rvj 
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from  her  victim.  Then  she  turned  on  him  with  a  right-hand 
gwingy  which  he  ducked.  This  gave  Mamie  a  chance  to  escape^ 
which  she  did,  and  she  returned  home,  crying.  When  a  police- 
man of  the Street  station  arrived  on  the  scene  of  battle, 

neither  of  the  parties  would  make  a  complaint,  and  Mrs. 

walked  away  muttering,  1  will  teach  the  young  hussy  to  mind 
her  own  business.*  '* 

Upon  investigation — ^which  the  editor  was  wise  enough  to 
make — ^Mamie's  address  was  found  to  be  a  coal-yard.     Mrs. 

and  Kitty  lived  at  the  address  given  in  the  article. 

Inquiry  among  the  neighbors  proved  that  both  Mrs. 

and  her  daughter  were  living  on  the  proceeds  of  several  suc- 
cessful libel  suits,  all  of  which  had  commenced  with  the  pub- 
lication (at  the  secret  instigation,  of  course,  of  Mrs. )  of 

alleged  libellous  articles  in  regard  to  herself  in  various  news- 
papers. 

Keporters  on  the  regular  staff  of  daily  newspapers  some- 
times "combine"  to  fake  the  editors  of  their  papers — and  in- 
directly the  public — ^by  sending  in  false  or  greatly  exaggerated 
reports  of  cases  which  they  have  been  sent  out  to  investigate. 
This  usually  occurs  when  the  assignments  given  to  them  prove 
too  difficult  to  be  successfully  managed,  and  rather  than  re- 
turn to  the  newspaper  office  with  no  report — ^thus  acknowledg- 
ing their  failure  to  secure  the  news  they  have  been  sent  to  get 
—they  will  evolve  from  their  own  brains  imaginary  news  on 
the  subject  and  write  it  out  for  next  day's  paper  its  a  veracious 
statement  of  the  case.  When  instances  of  this  sort  occur  it  is 
of  course  usually  necessary  for  several  reporters  of  as  many 
different  papers  to  "combine''  or  compare  notes  and  agree  to 
stand  together  in  their  statements. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  not  long  ago  when  several  report- 
ers were  sent  to  interview  the  ex-jurymen  in  a  famous  murder 
trial.  The  jurymen  refused  to  speak  for  publication,  where- 
upon the  reporters,  fearful  of  a  "calling-down"  from  their 
several  editors  should  they  fail  to  hand  in  the  required  inter- 
views, combined  to  write  a  sensational  set  of  "interviews,** 
which  were  accepted  by  the  editors  as  bona-fide,  and  accord- 
ingly appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  following  morning. 

In  antther  case  a  report  reached  several  newspaper  offices 
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simultaneously  of  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  a  suburban  city.  When  the  reporters  reached 
the  scene  they  found  the  disturbance  due  solely  to  the  firing  of 
a  few  cannon-crackers  and  harmless  torpedoes  with  which 
Italians  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  celebrating  a  national  * 
Saint's  day.  Nevertheless,  the  reporters,  determined  not  to 
have  their  trip  out  of  town  for  nothing,  entered  into  a  "com- 
bination" to  write  a  startling  and  sensational  report  of  the 

hairbreadth  escape  of  citizens  of who  were  passing 

on avenue  when  some  Italians  "of  anarchistic  tenden- 
cies" threw  a  bomb  into  the  street,  which  almost  immediately 
exploded.  This  account  concluded:  "The  Italians  who  threw 
the  bomb  escaped  before  any  arrests  could  be  made." 

The  form  of  "fake"  journalism  for  which — ^beyond  all 
others — ^there  is  perhaps  least  excuse,  and  one  which  is  fraught 
with  more  serious  evil  consequences,  is  one  which  is  not  infre- 
quently practised  by  the  editors  of  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 
This  particular  phase  of  faking  consists  of  the  publication  or 
allied  "cable  news,"  dated  from  some  place  in  Europe  orV 
other  foreign  country,  which  news  has  been  written  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  paper  publishing  it,  or  else  is  originally 
the  invention  of  the  fertile  brain  of  some  press-association  re- 
porter, who  hands  a  sensational  ^Smte-up"  of  the  news  in  ques- 
tion to  the  editor  of  some  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper.  The 
editors  of  these  papers,  even  when  they  would  hesitate  to  be, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  inventors  of  this  spurious  news,  do  not 
scruple  to  accept  and  publish  accounts  of  startling  trans- 
Atlantic  occurrences  which  they  know  to  be  false,  and  to  make 
the  account  more  plausible  often  themselves  date  the  article 
from  the  European  or  other  foreign  city  from  which  it  is  pur- 
ported to  have  been  written,  prefacing  in  parenthesis :  "Special 

cable  despatch  to  the ."      Fake  news  of  this  sort  is 

often  calculated  to  produce  international  ill-feeling  and  even 
to  lead  to  war  talk,  and  is  frequently  invented  and  published 
for  that  very  purpose,  in  order  to  affect  the  stock-market  for 
the  purposes  of  speculators.  Startling  as  the  supposition  may 
seem,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
bribery,  direct  or  indirect,  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
speculators  most  interested;  and,  at  any  rate^  the  fact  that 
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editors  of  supposedly  reliable  papers — even  more  than  the 
press-association  representatives — are  to  blame  for  the  dis- 
semination of  f oimdationless  and  often  mischievous  ^'foreign 
news"  is  one  which  cannot  be  denied. 

The  extent  to  which  this  faking  of  '^cable  despatches"  is 
carried  on  in  this  country  is  shown  in  the  following  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  early  in  December 
last: 

We  explained  recently  in  these  columns  the  demoralization  wrought 
in  the  Associated  Press  by  its  present  management.  We  showed  how  two 
members  of  the  Chicago  newspaper  trust  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  power  to  pass  judgment  on  what  the  American  public  should  be 
allowed  to  read.  We  demonstrated  that  news  was  distorted  and  sup- 
pressed to  suit  their  prejudices  and  business  interests.  The  instances 
which  we  cited  to  prove  our  charges  concerned  exclusively  American 
affairs.  We  propose  now  to  shed  a  little  light  on  the  abuses  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  cable  service. 

The  Associated  Press  obtains  most  of  its  foreign  news  from  the  Renter 
agency  in  London.  This  agency  is  both  respectable  and  competent. 
Handled  honestly,  it  gives  a  service  of  which  no  newspaper  need  be 
ashamed.  But  it  has  not  been  handled  honestly.  This  cable  service  has 
been  made  a  medium  of  fraud  upon  the  public.  Much  of  its  report  has 
been  turned  into  the  laughing  stock  of  intelligent  men.  To  delude  the 
patrons  of  the  Associated  Press  with  the  pretence  of  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, the  Renter  despatches  have  been  stuffed  with  lies,  lengthened 
with  clippings  from  stale  London  newspapers,  and  puffed  out  with 
padding  sent  over  by  eight-day  steamers  from  LiverpooL  It  has  been 
no  uncommon  thing  to  send  West  a  cable  report  of  5,000  words  when  the 
New  York  office  had  received  barely  500  from  London.  It  has  been  no 
uncommon  thing  to  impose  on  the  Associated  Press  newspapers  a  so- 
called  cable  despatch  of  a  column,  in  which  only  the  first  twenty  or 
thirty  words  were  of  foreign  origin. 

Perhaps  a  concrete  example  of  what  Melville  E.  Stone's  system  can 
do  and  has  done  will  make  his  methods  clearer.  There  was  a  hurricane 
on  certain  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  About  twenty  words  on  the  sub- 
ject were  sent  by  cable  from  London.  The  able  manufacturer  of  cable 
news  used  the  twenty  words.  Then  he  wrote  in  200  or  300  more  of  the 
details  as  he  imagined  them.  Next  he  let  his  fancy  run  riot  through  all 
the  horrors  of  human  and  brute  life  caught  in  such  a  storm.  The  London 
newspapers  were  not  available,  as  they  had  not  anticipated  a  hurricane, 
so  the  manufacturer  of  cable  news  skipped  them  and  proceeded  to  quote 
the  gazetteer  on  the  geography,  population,  and  products  of  the  islands. 
Finally  the  encydopeedia  was  drawn  upon  to  furnish  a  description  of  the 
near-by  land  and  the  surrounding  water. 

Thus  have  "cable"  despatches  been  made  under  Melville  E.  Stone's 
mismanagement  of  the  Associated  Press;  thus  has  a  great  foreign  news 
Mervioe  been  diatorted  and  demoralized. 
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It  was  with  full  knowledge  of  these  faets  that  the  Inter  Ocean  ar- 
ranged for  a  special  cable  service  on  which  it  could  rely  for  the  truth. 
We  valued,  and  still  value  very  highly,  the  Renter  despatches,  but  we 
feel  that  we  must  have  some  check  on  the  amazing  transformations  to 
which  these  despatches  have  been  subject  under  Melville  £.  Stone's  mis- 
management of  the  Associated  Press.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  news- 
paper trust  that,  speaking  through  the  Associated  Press,  it  presumes  to 
forbid  our  using  this  check.  The  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  trust 
seems  to  be  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  public,  providing  they 
say  so. 

Gentlemen  of  the  newspaper  trust,  we  print  lies  for  nobody.  If  you 
wish  to  print  them  we  can  only  say,  follow  your  preferences.  The  Inter 
Ocean  is  a  newspaper,  not  a  gold  brick.    It  prints  the  news. 

Spurious  telegraphic  despatches  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  also  often  published  in  papers  which  the  pub- 
lic regard  as  tnistworthy.  The  publication  of  these  "de- 
spatches/^ while  perhaps  productive  of  less  harm  than  that  of 
the  alleged  cable  news,  is  equally  inexcusable  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  in  whose  paper  they  appear. 

A  few  months  ago  a  rather  striking  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  New  York.  A  Sunday  paper  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  the  city  published  a 
sensational  account  of  the  alleged  appearance  of  a  genuine 
mermaid  off  the  Pacific  coast.  The  creature  was  purported  to 
have  been  seen  and  captured  by  an  officer  of  the  British  army 
and  a  Kussian  nobleman  (the  name  and  alleged  rank  of  each 
being  given)  while  on  a  yachting  cruise.  The  account,  which 
was  a  plausible  one  in  every  detail,  was  actually  written  in  the 
office  of  a  press-association  in  the  city — as  the  editor  of  the 
paper  knew — ^but  when  it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sunday 
Herald  it  was  dated  "Tacoma,  Washington.  By  telegraph  to 
the  Herald.^^ 

This  article,  which  was  supposed  to  contain  trustworthy 
information,  was  not  only  believed  and  much  commented  upon 
in  New  York,  but  was  extensively  copied  in  out-of-town 
papers. 

That  editors  of  reputable  papers — men  from  whom  the  pub- 
lic has  most  right  to  expect  honest  and  legitimate  dealing — 
should  wilfully  deceive  the  people  in  regard  to  matters  really 
important  is  a  form  of  literary  dishonesty  for  which  it  would 
be  hard  for  the  most  charitable  to  find  an  •xcuse. 


NOTES  ON  THE  THEOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  A  CHILD. 


BY    FANNY    D.    BEBGEN. 


THE  notes  that  follow  relate  to  an  experiment  carried  on  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties,  and  they  are  therefore 
quite  fragmentary.  No  single  set  of  observations  on 
the  development  of  the  theological  and  cosmological  ideas  of 
a  child  can  enable  one  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  general 
course  of  the  appearance  and  growth  of  such  ideas,  but  every 
careful  record  of  observations  must  be  of  value. 

Early  training  along  evangelical  lines  caused  the  mother 
of  the  child,  a  part  of  whose  intellectual  history  is  here 
recorded,  so  much  mental  suffering  that  she  felt  anxious  to 
prevent  the  child  from  enduring  the  torture  which  she  herself 
had  undergone.  Later,  it  occurred  to  her  that,  by  carefully 
insulating  the  mind  of  a  child  from  any  dogmatic  theological 
instruction,  a  useful  experiment  in  psychology  might  be  made. 

The  mother's  own  childhood  had  been  passed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  somewhat  primitive  Methodism,  of  Congregational- 
ism, and  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism, — ^the  latter  being  the 
creed  of  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  with  whom  the  little  girl 
held  many  long  discussions  over  theological  matters.  A  pic- 
ture, in  the  great  family  Bible,  of  the  angel  chaining  Satan 
for  a  thousand  years,  was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
giving  to  the  little  girl  a  painfully  vivid  conception  of  hell. 
She  used  often  to  hold  her  hand  as  close  as  possible  to  a  red- 
hot  stove,  to  see  if  she  could  possibly  endure  the  fires  of  hell. 
Again,  she  would  tear  bits  of  the  thick,  callous  epidermis  from 
the  palm  of  her  hand  and  bum  them  in  a  candle-flame  to  see 
whether  such  injuries  done  to  parts  of  the  body  after  separa- 
tion from  it,  could  pain  the  body  itself.  For  she  felt  sure  that 
the  flames  of  hell  must  dismember  those  whom  they  enveloped, 
and  yet  she  had  been  taught  that  the  sufferer  there  could  hope 
for  no  escape  by  death.  Some  such  experiences  are  apparently 
not  very  unctmmon  among  imaginative  children.    Her  terror 
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of  death  was  constant  and  intense,  so  much  so  that  she  often 
lay  awake  for  hours,  praying  that  she  and  her  dearest  friends 
and  relatives  might  by  some  miracle  be  spared  the  need  of 
dying. 

When  the  observations  here  recorded  were  begun,  the 
mother  had  never  heard  of  the  systematic  studies  of  earliest 
childhood  by  Perez,  Preyer,  and  others;  nor  has  she  since  been 
able  to  find  in  the  admirable  "Studies  of  Childhood"  by 
Sully,  or  elsewhere,  much  evidence  of  investigation  of  the 
kind  of  which  these  notes  form  a  brief  record.  She  therefore 
followed  no  well-elaborated  plan.  The  child,  whose  attitude 
on  various  philosophical  and  theological  questions  at  different 
ages  is  here  described,  was  as  carefully  insulated  as  possible 
from  any  theological  training  or  teaching  whatever.  After  he 
learned  to  talk,  domestics  were  always  employed  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  they  should  never  speak  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  child  of  anything  pertaining  to  religion.  When 
the  family  boarded,  it  was  where  no  blessing  was  asked  at  table. 

In  one  household  a  silent  grace  was  said,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Quakers.  The  child  noticed  that  the  two  ladies  with 
whom  the  family  boarded,  before  beginning  a  meal  always 
bowed  their  heads,  and  he  bowed  his  own  in  a  very  pronoimced 
way,  but  kept  looking  out  carefully  from  the  comers  of  his 

eyes.    One  day  he  asked  why  Miss always  held  her 

eyes  shut  with  her  fingers  when  she  sat  down  to  table.  He 
was  told  it  was  because  she  felt  grateful  for  nice  food  to  eat 
and  many  other  comforts.  If,  in  the  child's  presence,  there 
was  conversation  on  topics  in  which  common  religious  or  theo- 
logical words  were  used,  they  were  spelled.  When  five  and  a 
half  years  old  the  little  boy  often  asked,  "What  does  g-i-o-n 
mean?"  He  had  caught  the  last  syllable  of  ^^eligion"  by 
hearing  it  spelled.  By  and  by  he  became  very  curious  to 
know  what  "capital  GUmI"  meant.  The  child  was  not  sent  to 
Sunday  school,  to  church,  or  to  school.  He  was  not  taught 
to  read  until  eight  and  a  half  years  old,  therefore  it  was  easier 
to  keep  him  from  familiarity  with  such  words. 

Soon  after  he  began  to  read  he  had  as  a  lesson  in  his  reader 
an  extract  from  the  'New  Testament.  His  face  lighted  up 
as  he  ra&  ip  tp  his  mother  to  say,  ^^At  last  I  know  what  ^Gky$ 
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spells.  It  is  God,"  correcUj  pronouncing  the  word.  As  will 
be  seen  further  on,  the  child  had,  some  time  previous  to  this, 
heard  the  word  Qodj  and  had  asked  its  meaning,  but  did  not 
know  its  spelling.  Until  he  was  six  and  a  half  years  old  the 
child  very  rarely  played  with  other  children,  except  under 
careful  guardianship,  so  that  his  conversation  with  children 
did  not  offer  opportunity  for  him  to  hear  remarks  about  Sun- 
day school  or  church.  When  he  was  about  seven  he  went  to 
an  Easter  service  for  children.  He  seemed  to  bring  home  no 
notion  of  the  religious  lesson  about  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
but  said,  'The  minister  talked  about  how  the  flowers  and 
plants  waked  up  in  the  spring."  The  child  had  received  some 
little  oral  lessons  in  botany,  and  therefore  was  able  to  follow 
the  scientific  part  of  the  sermon,  but  apparently  entirely  lost 
the  symbolism  which  had  been  the  main  thought  of  the  minis- 
ter. The  next  time  that  he  went  to  a  church  was  when  he  was 
about  ten  years  old.  It  was  to  a  vesper  service  in  a  Soman 
Catholic  church.  The  ritual  did  not  seem  to  make  any  especial 
impression  upon  the  child,  but  he  was  much  moved  by  a  large 
picture  of  Christ  which  hung  in  some  conspicuous  place.  In 
speaking  of  this  to  his  mother  he  said,  '^Tou  could  hardly  help 
crying  as  you  looked  at  it." 

From  this  time  on  he  occasionally  went  to  this  or  that 
church.  If  a  visitor  had  to  go  alone  in  the  evening,  or  if 
there  was  other  practical  excuse  for  his  going,  he  did  so.  By 
the  time  he  was  twelve  he  was  encouraged  to  go  to  church, 
but  he  gradually  came  to  show  a  great  distaste  for  church- 
going,  though  when  very  young  he  had  been  eager  to  go.  He 
sometimes  listened  to  sermons  that  were  read  aloud  to  his 
mother.  Once,  when  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  after 
hearing  a  minister  friend  read  aloud  a  good  common-sense  ser- 
mon, he  said:  '1  should  enjoy  going  to  church  if  I  could 
hear  sermons  like  that,  but  I  get  tired  of  this  talk  about  blood, 
blood,  blood;  lamb,  lamb,  lamb;  God,  God,  God."  After  he 
was  twelve  he  heard  any  discussion  upon  religious  or  theologi- 
cal subjects  that  chanced  to  occur  in  his  home.  He  listened 
with  great  interest  and  intelligence  to  such  arguments,  and 
afterwards  often  gave  his  own  notions  upon  various  subjects. 
JU  far  as  possible  until  1m  was  fifteen  years  old  his  parents  fn^ 
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▼ented  him  from  knowing  their  own  views  or  beliefs  upon 
mooted  questions.  Upon  ethical  subjects  he  received  instruc- 
tion from  earliest  childhood^  without^  however,  being  given 
any  of  the  usual  theological  sanctions  for  rules  of  conduct. 

I  do  not  know  how  or  when  the  child  obtained  a  notion  of 
death.  The  first  time  he  was  observed  to  possess  such  a  notion 
was  when  he  was  not  more  than  three  years  old.  He  was  very 
fond  of  looking  at  a  collection  of  fine  photographs.  After  he 
was  old  enough  to  be  amused  by  pictures,  these  had  been 
shown  to  him  from  time  to  time  with  an  idea  of  developing 
a  more  refined  taste  than  could  be  produced  by  the  pictures  in 
the  ordinary  books  for  young  children.  Among  the  photo- 
graphs was  a  copy  of  Correggio's  Madonna.  One  day  he 
pointed  to  the  baby,  saying,  "Dead!  dead!'*  He  evidently 
used  the  word  intelligently,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained 
how  he  had  become  acquainted  with  it.  He  one  day  greatly 
amused  a  caller  by  pointing  to  a  cupboard  where  the  album 
containing  these  pictures  was  kept,  calling  "Dead  baby!  dead 
baby!"  until  the  album  was  brought.  Then  the  pages  were 
turned  until  he  found  his  "dead-baby^'  picture.  Not  far  from 
this  time  he  one  day  saw  a  small  ant  killed  by  being  stepped 
upon.  His  mother  said,  "Poor  little  ant!"'  The  child  re- 
peated, **Poor  little  ant;  he  will  never  eat  any  more."  He 
had  been  taught  nothing  of  death  up  to  this  time.  In  fact, 
for  some  years  great  pains  were  taken  never  to  speak  in  his 
presence  of  the  death  of  any  friend.  Gradually,  however,  he 
came  to  know  that  people  did  die.  Usually  it  was  with  refer- 
ence to  some  historical  or  public  character  that  the  fact  of 
death  was  mentioned.  Then  nothing  whatever  was  said  of 
any  funeral  rites,  nor  was  there  any  suggestion  of  life  after 
death.  The  child's  mother  generally  said  simply,  "So  and  so 
is  sleeping  under  the  green  grass,"  or  "Then  he"  (or  she)  "was 
put  to  rest  under  the  green  grass." 

During  the  winter  and  spring  preceding  his  sixth  birthday 
the  child  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  tearing  the  leaf  from  an 
Emerson  calendar  which  hung  in  his  mother's  room,  and  tak- 
ing it  to  the  latter  to  hear  her  read  and  explain  the  quotation 
for  the  day.  Naturally,  during  these  little  talks  the  boy 
learned  something  of  Emerson.     One  day  he  asked,  "^^^TYi^etft 
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does  Mr.  Emerson  liveP'  When  told  that  he  was  dead,  was 
"sleeping  under  the  green  grass,"  the  little  boy  said,  *^ill 
he  ever  wake  up?"  "Some  people  think  he  will,  and  some 
people  think  he  vnll  not,"  was  the  reply.  ''What  do  you 
think?"  the  child  asked  of  his  mother.  She  said,  '1  do  not 
know."  Naturally,  during  this  reading  and  talking  over  the 
quotations  from  Emerson,  a  good  deal  was  said  about  nature. 
One  day  the  child  asked,  ''Why  do  you  and  other  people  al- 
ways say  'she'  about  nature,  as  if  they  mean  a  woman?"  Ap- 
parently at  that  time  he  in  no  wise  personified  nature. 

When  he  was  between  seven  and  eight,  a  meddling  neigh- 
bor, who  knew  that  the  child  was  not  sent  to  Sunday  school, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  death  of  a  little  boy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  try  to  give  the  child  some  religious  teaching.  That 
evening,  when  he  came  for  his  good-night  visit  with  his 
mother,  he  said,  "The  Smiths  are  very  silly.  They  believe 
very  queer,  fairy  things.  Mrs.  Smith  talked  to  me  about 
Eufus"  (the  little  boy  who  had  died),  "and  she  said  that  he 
was  up  in  the  sky.  She  called  the  sky  Jesus.  She  said  that 
if  people  are  bad  they  are  burned  up  after  they  are  dead.  But 
that  isn't  true,  is  it?"  His  mother  told  him  how,  instead  of 
putting  the  dead  to  rest  under  the  grass,  some  people  thought 
it  better  to  cremate  them,  as  ancient  peoples  had  done.  She 
gave  a  very  brief  account  of  cremation  and  the  sanitary 
reasons  for  such  a  custom.  The  child  thought  it  an  excellent 
plan,  and  wondered  why  it  was  not  generally  practised.  By 
this  explanation  of  cremation  he  was  prevented  from  receiving 
the  idea  of  hell,  which  was  doubtless  what  the  woman  had 
been  endeavoring  to  teach  him.  Up  to  this  time  the  child  had 
always  spoken  of  Jesus  as  "the  golden-rule  man."  An  en- 
graving of  "Christ  before  Pilate"  hung  in  the  family  sitting- 
room,  and  he  had  early  been  told  something  of  the  life  and 
rules  of  conduct  taught  by  Jesus.  His  teaching  of  the  golden 
rule  had  been  specially  dwelt  upon,  so  the  child  thereafter 
called  Jesus  "the  golden-rule  man."  The  mother  now  told 
him  that  he  must  have  misunderstood  Mrs.  Smith  in  what  she 
said  about  Jesus,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  man  in  the 
picture  who  taught  the  people  of  his  day  so  much  about  right 
living. 
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By  careful  nianagcment  the  boy  was  protected  from  any 
knowledge  of  funerals  and  their  rites  until  he  was  something 
past  eight  years  old.  About  this  time  he  probably  saw  a 
funeral  train  in  the  street,  for  he  one  day  described  a  peculiar 
'long  hack"  that  he  had  observed.  It  was  not  until  he  was 
about  ten  that  he  came  in,  saying,  'TL  have  at  last  foimd  out 
what  those  queer,  long  hacks  that  I  have  told  you  about,  are 
for;  they  carry  dead  people.''  Up  to  this  time,  and  perhaps 
for  a  year  later,  say  until  he  was  eleven  years  old,  the  boy  man- 
ifested no  particular  or  personal  feeling  about  death.  Some- 
times he  asked  questions  about  burial  or  cremation,  and  he 
made  remarks  concerning  the  uselessness  of  the  religious  rites 
that  he  had  learned  were  often  observed  over  the  dead.  He 
always  spoke  in  a  perfectly  cheerful,  matter-of-fact  manner 
concerning  the  fact  of  death.  But  when  some  eleven  years 
old,  he  began  to  show  a  sort  of  physical  terror  at  the  thought 
of  dying.  It  was  but  rarely  that  he  mentioned  this  fear,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  was  no  constant  horror  to  him.  Only,  when 
occasion  led  him  to  speak  of  it,  he  expressed  a  fear  of  death 
that  was  purely  physical.  He  would  say,  '^f  I  knew  that  I 
was  going  to  die  I  should  scream, — ^just  scream  and  howl  until 
I  died."  When  questioned,  he  seemed  to  think  that  death 
necessarily  must  be  attended  by  intense  pain.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  he  must  have  acquired  this  notion  in  reading,  but 
his  parents  never  knew  the  origin  of  the  terror,  which  was 
indescribably  strong.  It  was  a  perfectly  unreasonable,  savage 
fear,  that  he  apparently  outgrew  or  else  after  four  or  five  years 
learned  to  overcome. 

When  just  past  five  years  old,  the  child,  with  his  nurse,  was 
boarding  in  a  private  family  where  the  only  other  boarder  was 
a  lovely  old  lady,  of  strong  evangelical  faith.  She  made  much 
of  the  little  boy,  and  one  day  asked  him  to  come  into  her  room. 
In  looking  at  the  various  articles  on  her  table  he  saw  a  very 
large  book,  and  touching  it,  said,  ''What  is  this  book?"  "The 
Bible,"  the  lady  replied.  "And  what  does  that  tell  about?" 
asked  the  child.  The  lady,  who  was  probably  much  startled 
to  meet  a  child  of  five,  the  son  of  cultivated  people,  who  had 
never  heard  of  the  Bible,  said,  "Why,  don't  you  know?  It 
tellfl  about  God."     "What  is  Gted?"  the  little  \>07  ^«iA  ou  \ft 
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ask.  ''Why,  don't  you  know — God,  who  made  yon!"  ''Who 
did  make  me?"  was  the  next  question.  The  lady  then  began 
to  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  special  reason  for  the 
peculiar  ignorance  of  a  child  generally  intelligent,  and  very 
considerately  said,  "Oh,  I  guess  you  grew!"  and  began  to  talk 
of  something  else.  I  have  always  thought  it  a  remarkably 
considerate  thing  on  the  part  of  this  pious  orthodox  woman 
that  she  thus  quickly  closed  the  conversation.  Later  she 
talked  with  the  nurse  and  gave  to  her  the  exact  conversation 
as  here  repeated.  The  nurse  of  course  explained  somewhat 
the  plan  of  the  parents  in  the  education  of  their  child. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  the  above  incident,  the  little 
boy  very  seriously  suddenly  asked  his  father,  as  he  was  getting 
ready  for  breakfast,  'Tather,  where  did  you  get  me?"  His 
father  evaded  the  question  for  the  time.  But  a  week  or  two 
later, when  his  mother  (who  had  been  away)  came,  the  child  one 
day  abruptly  said,  "Mother,  how  do  people  come  to  be?"  The 
mother  had  previously  been  told  by  the  nurse  about  the  dia- 
logue concerning  the  Bible,  and  was  not  unprepared  for  ques- 
tions, and  therefore  easily  changed  the  conversation,  without 
directly  answering.  About  the  same  time  he  also  asked  his 
mother,  "What  is  God?"  The  child  was  told  that  it  was  a 
hard  word  to  define,  that  different  people  attached  quite  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  the  word,  that  perhaps  "nature"  would  for 
a  little  boy  do  as  well  as  anything  else  for  a  definition.  He 
was  then  asked  not  to  talk  about  the  word  God  with  other  peo- 
ple, since  it  would  be  better  to  wait  about  this,  as  about  many 
other  words  and  subjects,  until  he  was  older  and  could  read 
what  the  wisest  people  who  had  written  books  had  to  say. 
Then,  he  was  told,  he  could  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what 
to  him  seemed  true  or  most  rational. 

When  nearly  eight  years  of  age  the  child  was  one  day  on  a 
railway  train  with  his  father.  They  passed  a  marsh  where 
many  frogs  were  to  be  seen.  The  child  said,  "Father,  where 
did  the  first  frogs  come  from?"  "From  eggs,"  was  the  reply. 
"No,  I  donH  mean  those.  I  mean  the  very  first  frogs — ^before 
there  were  any  to  lay  eggs,"  the  child  went  on.  This  conver- 
sation led  to  some  very  elementary  oral  instruction  in  organic 
evolution.     The  boy,  as  has  been  before  said,  was  not  taught 
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to  read  until  he  was  more  than  eighty  but  he  heard  much 
reading,  which  was  carefully  selected.  From  this  time  on  he 
heard  more  or  less  on  natural-history  subjects,  in  which  the 
development  theory  was  directly  or  indirectly  touched  upon. 
One  day  he  said,  "If  I  only  could  find  out  where  the  very  first 

sand  came  from  I'*      Again,  "When  Mr.  W comes 

home  from  Europe,  the  first  thing  I  mean  to  ask  him  is  if  he 

can't  tell  me  where  the  first  sand  came  from/'     Mr.  W 

was  a  friend  who  at  the  time  was  studying  philosophy  in  Ger- 
many.    By  "sand"  I  think  the  child  meant  elemental  matter. 

When  the  child  was  something  past  nine,  a  housekeeper 
was  engaged  in  the  family,  with  the  usual  understanding  that 
she  was  never  to  talk  with  the  little  boy  about  God  or  upon 
any  religious  topic.  She  apparently  felt  it  her  duty  to  break 
the  promise  that  she  had  given  to  her  employers,  for  the  little 
boy  one  day  came  in  to  his  mother,  saying,  "I've  been  having 
an  argument  with  Mrs.  Lapel.  She  seems  to  think  that  God 
is  a  big  man,  sitting  in  a  big  rocking-chair  up  in  the  sky!  I 
told  her  the  sky  was  nothing,  and  that  God  could  not  be  there. 
I  told  her  that  if  you  would  get  all  the  ladders  in  the  world 
and  fasten  them  together  and  stand  them  up  (they  would 
break,  of  course,  but  I  said  this  to  her  just  for  the  sake  of 
argument),  and  if  you  could  climb  to  the  top  you  would  find 
that  the  sky  was  nothing,  that  there  was  nothing  for  a  chair 
to  rest  on;  and  with  that  I  closed  my  argument  on  theology 
with  the  Lapel."  His  tone  was  one  of  profound  disgust  at 
the  lack  of  logic  and  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  woman. 

It  was  not  far  from  this  time  that  the  family  lived  for  a 
year  in  a  farmhouse.  The  only  near  neighbors  were  just 
across  the  street,  a  delightful  family  to  whom  the  child  soon 
became  closely  attached.  He  often  hurried  over  early  in  the 
morning  to  get  a  pail  of  fresh  water  from  the  well  of  these 
friends,  and  sometimes  ran  in  for  a  morning  call.  One  day, 
after  one  of  these  calls,  he  asked  what  kind  of  a  book  the  Bible 

was.     He  said  that  the  Y s  all  sat  down  every  morning 

and  read  from  it.  Also  that  he  had  noticed  that  when  people 
spoke  of  the  Bible  they  used  a  different  tone  from  that  in 
which  they  ordinarily  spoke.  Some  general  notion  of  the 
nature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  tlien  ^^e^Ti  \io  >(2si^ 
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child  by  his  parents.  He  was  very  eager  to  read  this  book,  but 
was  advised  to  wait  He  was  told  that  he  had  better  learn 
more  of  the  history  of  his  own  conntry  before  he  b^an  to  read 
that  of  ancient  peoples,  and  so  on.  This  cariosity  lasted,  how- 
ever, for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  soon  allayed  when  he  was  a 
little  past  ten  by  his  having  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  full  permission  to  read  it.  At  first  he 
was  very  curious  to  see  what  its  pages  contained,  but  this  spirit 
lasted  only  a  short  time. 

While  between  nine  and  ten  the  boy  one  day  made  some 
childish  threat  as  to  what  he  meant  to  do  to  a  boy  who  had 
struck  him.  His  mother  asked  him  to  guess  what  Jesus  would 
have  done  had  he  been  so  unjustly  treated.  The  child  con- 
sidered for  a  moment  or  two  and  then,  with  a  sweet  smile  and 
with  an  air  of  having  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  what  would 
be  perfect  behavior  under  similar  circumstances,  said  in  a  low, 
gentle  voice,  He  'Svould  have  struck  the  boy  just  exactly  as 
hard  as  he  had  been  struck,  but  not  one  bit  harder!"  He  was 
then  told  of  the  doctrine  of  non-retaliation,  as  taught  by  Jesus, 
but  it  did  not  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice.  About  this  time 
be  in  some  way  Iieard  of  some  one  being  baptized,  and  he  asked 
what  it  meant.  The  ceremony  was  somewhat  explained  to 
him,  especially  how  in  some  churches  little  babies  were  for- 
mally named  at  the  time  this  rite  was  performed.  Soon  after- 
yrard  he  came  in  one  day,  asking  in  all  seriousness,  'T)o  they 
ever  baptize  dogs?"  Later,  when  questioned  as  to  what  sug- 
gested the  idea,  he  said  that  he  knew  dogs  had  names,  and  he 
thought  they  might  be  sometimes  christened  when  named. 

When  about  ten  years  old  he  began  to  question  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  the  soul.  He  was  answered  rather  indefinitely, 
being  told  that  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  meant  by  the  term.  He  was  informed  that,  to  people 
in  general,  it  often  meant  something  like  ^^ind."  The  child 
apparently  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  for  he  told 
his  parents,  two  or  three  months  later,  that  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  soul,  that  it  was  just  a  sort  of  nick- 
name for  the  mind.  Evidently  he  was  able  to  conceive  of 
nothing  that  was  not  material.  He  often  used  to  go  to  the 
BBmll  fanner's  who  lived  near  by  and  look  on  while  a  sheep  or 
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OX  tliat  had  been  killed  for  market  was  cut  up.  His  parents 
felt  that  he  might  thus  acquire  familiarity  with  the  anatomy 
of  mammals,  and  encouraged  him  to  go  and  ask  questions  of 
the  farmer.  One  day,  some  months  after  the  family  left  their 
farmhouse  home,  the  little  boy  said,  after  something  had  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  the  soul,  *T  don't  believe  there  is  any  soul. 

Every  time  I  used  to  watch  Mr.  Y cut  up  an  animal  I 

just  tried  to  find  the  soul.  I  used  to  look  in  every  place, — 
in  the  brain  and  every  place, — but  I  never  found  anything 

but  that  Mr.  Y would  give  me  some  name  for  it  when  I 

asked  him.''  Evidently  he  thought  the  brain  a  likely  neigh- 
borhood in  which  to  find  his  material  soul.  He  was  told  how 
philosophers  did  not  think  of  the  soul  as  a  thing  that  could  be 
seen  or  weighed,  but  the  child  seemed  unable  to  imagine  an 
entity  that  had  not  the  properties  of  matter  as  he  knew  it. 

"When  about  eleven  years  old,  the  boy  one  day  said,  "If  the 
devil  is  the  king  of  the  witches"  (a  crude  definition  that  had 
been  given  him  years  before,  when  he  had  asked  what  devil 
meant,  after  for  the  first  time  coming  upon  the  word),  ^T.  don't 
see  that  it  is  any  more  swearing  to  say  *devil'  than  it  is  to  say 
^tch.'  "  When  twelve  years  old  he  one  day  heard  some  one 
remark  that,  if  a  boy  must  use  some  by-word  or  oath,  *TBy 
Jove!''  was  as  unobjectionable  as  any,  he  replied,  "Yes,  it  is 
all  right  now  with  us,  but  long  ago,  in  Greece,  it  would  have 
been  the  wickedest  kind  of  swearing." 

When  something  past  eleven,  being  one  day  asked  how  he 
explained  the  fact  that  the  apostles  related  the  occurrence  of 
miracles,  such  as  walking  on  water,  the  boy  said:  '^ell,  I 
suppose  that  one  man  told  another  that  Jesus  did  so  and  so, 
and  the  other  man  told  it  with  a  little  more,  and  another  with 
a  little  more,  until  they  made  out  wonderful  stories,  just  as  the 

newspapers  exaggerated  that  story  about  Mr.  ."    He 

referred  to  an  amusing  newspaper  account,  that  was  much 
garbled,  of  an  incident  that  had  happened  to  a  friend  of  the 
family.  In  answer  to  the  question,  what  he  would  think  if 
told  that  his  mother  believed  in  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  he  said:  ^T.  don't  know  but  that  it  would  be  a  silly  thing, 
but  what  would  at  once  flash  across  my  mind  would  be  that 
you  were  a  great  fool  to  believe  it." 
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WHen  eleven  and  a  lialf  years  old  he  attended  a  Congr^a* 
tional  prayer-meeting  one  Sunday  evening.  He  had  never 
heard  of  any  such  service.  Upon  coming  home  he  laughed 
and  hopped  about  in  great  glee,  saying,  "Oh,  we  had  a  jolly 
time!"  I  inquired  particulars,  requesting  him  to  calm  down 
and  give  me  some  details  of  the  service,  asking  who  preached, 
etc  (I  supposed  it  had  been  a  sermon,  with  the  usual  service.) 
*^ell,"  he  said,  "there  was  no  sermon,  but  different  people 
made  speeches,  and  it  was  very  interesting."  I  asked  what  the 
speakers  talked  of,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  about  different  historical 
characters,  Paul,  John,  Jesus,  and  so  on."  Then  he  went  on 
to  tell  some  details  of  one  speaker's  notions  of  John.  I  asked 
if  anyone  was  at  liberty  to  speak  in  this  meeting,  or  if  they 
were  selected.  "Oh,  anyone  who  liked,  I  guess.  Well,  I 
don't  know  as  they  would  have  liked  a  little  boy  like  me  to 
speak,  but  Mrs.  B ^"  (our  housekeeper,  who  had  accom- 
panied him)  "or  any  grown-up  person  could,  I  think." 

A  few  weeks  later  he  went  again  with  the  housekeeper  to 
the  regular  Sunday-evening  service  in  the  same  church.  He 
came  home  very  indignant  over  the  general  attitude  of  the 
minister  on  the  sin  of  not  going  to  church.  He  then  went 
on  to  say,  "The  minister  thinks  that  every  person  that  is  not 
a  Christian  is  very  wicked!  I  thought  to  myself  as  he  was 
talking,  ^I  guess  he  forgets  the  Mohammedans.' "  At  the 
time,  the  boy  was  deeply  interested  in  reading  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  and  was  enthusiastic  over  the  virtues  of  the  Caliph 
Haroun  al  Easchid. 

When  almost  twelve  years  old  the  boy  attended  an  Easter 
service  for  children  at  a  Congregational  church.  In  his  report 
of  the  meeting  to  his  mother,  he  said  that  he  got  tired  of  hear- 
ing the  same  story  told  so  many  times,  meaning  the  story  of 
the  resurrection  according  to  different  narratives  in  the  New 
Testament.  He  said,  'Why,  anyone  would  know  that  it  could 
not  be  true."  When  asked  why,  he  said:  'because  such  things 
never  happen  now,  and  in  such  regards  things  have  not  changed 
in  2,000  years."  When  asked  briefly  to  relate  the  account  of 
the  resurrection  as  he  remembered  it  from  the  service  (he  had 
never  heard  it  commented  on  in  detail  before),  he  said:  "Well, 
Jesus  was  put  in  some  sort  of  tomb,  which  was  watched  by 
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soldiers.  They  did  not  see  anything,  but  after  three  days  the 
people  who  believe  it  say  Jesus  came  out  of  the  tomb  and  went 
up  in  a  whiff  of  cloud  into  the  sky,  and  that  was  the  last  ever 
heard  of  him."  When  told,  in  reply  to  his  utter  sceptidsm, 
that  many  intelligent  people  believed  in  the  account,  and 
explained  it  by  supposing  that  Jesus  was  endowed  in  some  un- 
usual way  with  mental  or  spiritual  force  that  overcame  the 
usual  laws  of  matter,  he  said:  ^^ell,  I  don't  believe  much  in 
this  endowment  talk  People  are  fitted  to  do  certain  work — 
for  instance,  one  man  to  be  a  blacksmith,  another  something 
else,  and  so  on.  Jesus's  work  was  moralism,  and  he  did  it,  and 
did  it  well  too;  but  you  can't  make  me  believe  all  this  story 
about  his  coming  to  life  after  he  was  dead.'' 

When  about  thirteen  and  a  half,  after  reading  aloud  for 
the  first  time  to  his  mother  the  early  part  of  the  Grospel  of 
llatthew,  in  commenting  on  the  divine  parentage  of  Jesus 
(which  he  did  not  understand  from  the  text),  he  said,  ^^Of 
course  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Mary  and  of  Joseph.  When  a 
child  is  bom  of  a  man  and  wife,  each  of  them  is  a  parent. 
Gk>d  could  not  be  his  father  unless  it  were  said  in  a  figurative 
way,  as  we  say  Washington  was  the  father  of  his  country." 
Speaking  of  the  temptation,  he  said  that  was  possible,  only  it 
was  told  in  a  rather  figurative  way.  He  thought  Herod's 
massacre  of  the  innocents  might  actually  have  occurred.  Upon 
reading,  in  Matthew  iii,  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
after  some  minutes  of  thought  he  said:  ^That  idea  of  God 
coming  down  out  of  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  the 
voice  coming  out  of  heaven,  seems  to  me  rather  a  Punch-and- 
Judy  kind  of  an  affair."  He  said:  "Jesus  must  have  been  a 
very  wise  and  good  man,  but  his  friends  and  disciples  kept  on 
telling  wonderful  stories  about  him  until  they  made  him  out  a 
witch,  for  no  one  but  a  witch  could  do  the  things  that  he 
was  said  to  have  done.  But  there  are  no  such  things  as  witches 
anyway,  so  the  things  never  could  have  happened  at  all." 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  and  nine  months  of  age  the 
boy's  mother  had  a  long  talk  with  him  upon  the  use  of  the 
word  QoA  and  his  own  conception  of  God.  Many  of  his  sen- 
tences were  immediately  recorded, — often  verbatim, — and  all 
here  cited  are  practically  in  his  own  words,  thoug;li  at  ti[\!b  \kxE^ 
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it  was  impoBsible  to  report  accurately  the  entire  dialogue. 
The  conversation  was  brought  about  by  some  protestations  of 
the  boy  against  church  services  and  the  popular  use  of  the  term 
Gk>d.  He  at  length  admitted  that  we  could  not  escape  a  belief 
in  some  power  back  of  life  and  the  whole  physical  world,  but 
he  said:  "I  donH  believe  in  saying  *God/  because  people  who 
use  that  word  almost  always  have  an  anthropomorphic  idea  of 
Gk>d.  They  seem  to  think  that  in  personifying  this  power 
(that  is,  thinking  of  it  as  a  kind  of  big,  exalted  man),  they 
exalt — compliment — ^the  power.  But  I  don't  think  so/'  He 
went  on  to  say,  in  almost  the  following  words: 

'This  earth  and  man  are  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  of  space,  and  for  man  to  personify  this  great  power  to 
me  seems  tmfi^-beUttling.  Why,  suppose  the  mountains  of 
the  moon  to  be  conscious,  they  could  just  as  well  give  this 
power  some  name,  for  instance  *Thyke,'  supposing  that  to 
mean  something  like  themselves,  only  bigger  and  more  ex- 
alted. Or  the  sun,  if  it  were  conscious,  could  personify  this 
power  and  think  of  it  as  a  great  exalted  sun,  etc.  I  don't 
think  this  power  is  conscious;  but  supposii^  it  were,  I  don't 
believe  it  would  like  this  personifying  of  itself.  And  then 
I  don't  believe  in  worship.  I  don't  believe  in  worshipping 
any  thing,  I  don't  see  any  good  in  it.  And  if  this  power 
were  conscious  (I  don't  believe  it  is),  I  believe  it  would  rather 
we  would  just  go  along  and  attend  to  our  own  business  instead 
of  wasting  time  and  money  and  strength  in  this  worshipping. 
Then,  as  nearly  as  I  can  imderstand,  almost  every  race  seems 
to  have  had  some  one,  a  sort  of  'go-between,'  as  the  Japanese 
would  say,  or  interpreter,  between  this  great  power  they  call 
Gk)d,  and  man, — Jesus,  and  Buddha,  and  Mahomet,  and  Con- 
fucius, etc.  These  they  call  sons  of  Grod,  and  I  see  no  seme  in 
this.  But  when  you  ask  me  to  give  you  my  idea  of  this  power, 
it  is  very  hard  to  do,  for  I  don't  believe,  you  see,  in  personify- 
ing it,  and  probably  all  my  ancestors  for  generations  and  gen- 
erations have  done  so  and  so.  When  I  try  to  think  of  it, 
there  looms  up  before  me  a  great  heneficentj  exalted  kind  of 
man.  I  don't  believe  in  this,  and  it's  very  unfortunatey  but 
I  can't  help  it,  and  it  may  take  all  my  life  to  get  rid  of  this 
notion^  which  is  very  foolish,  but  which  I  can't  help/' 
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OCCULT  PHENOMENA. 
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IN  THE  December  number  of  The  Abena  the  well-known 
French  astronomer,  M.  CamiUe  Flammarion,  has  put 
forth  a  series  of  extraordinary  statements  under  the  title 
of  "A  S&mce  with  Eusapia  Paladino."  He  gives  an  account 
of  his  observations  of  this  medium  and  of  the  manifestations 
which  took  place  at  a  sitting  held  on  July  27, 1897,  and  from 
the  data  which  he  obtained  on  this  single  occasion  he  proceeds 
to  formulate  most  startling  conclusions.  He  does  not  stop 
at  hypothetical  suggestions.  He  asserts  sundry  opinions  as 
facts  which  do  not  admit  of  question,  and  affirms  that,  in  the 
case  of  this  Italian  woman,  "there  exists  an  invisible  force, 
drawn  from  the  medium's  organism,  which  can  leave  her  and 
act  outside  of  her." 

If  such  assertions  were  made  by  an  ordinary  person  they 
might  reasonably  be  received  with  respect  as  the  opinions  of 
the  promulgator,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  reader  as 
his  temperament,  his  training,  and  his  inclinations  might  lead 
him.  But  here  we  have  the  unconditioned  dictum  of  one  of 
the  best-known  scientists  of  Europe.  His  name  is  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  every  thinking  person  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself,  and  to  challenge  the  closest  investigation  into 
the  reasons  which  have  given  rise  to  the  radical  positiveness  of 
his  statements.  For  M.  Flammarion  has  stepped  outside  the 
boundaries  of  his  chosen  calling  and  presumes  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  a  subject  wherein  great  differences  of  opinion 
and  belief  are  known  to  exist,  among  scientists  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary people.  So  astounding  are  some  of  his  statements  as  to 
make  an  unbiassed  reader  question  whether  they  have  been  put 
forth  seriously  by  their  author;  whether  he  is  not  attempting 
to  perpetrate  a  grim  piece  of  satirical  joking;  or  whether, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  holds  us  who  live  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  such  contempt  that  he  thixikE  aa^  VSL-^icsd^ 
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sidered  paper  that  he  may  scratch  off  in  a  huny  to  be  quite 
good  enough  for  Americans. 

M.  Flammarion  tells  us  that  he  has  had  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  what  are  known  as  mediumistic  phe- 
nomena. At  different  times,  during  many  years,  he  has  seen 
most  of  the  noted  mediums  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  and 
he  says  that  up  to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  last  July  he  *Tiad 
been  completely  disappointed"  in  them.  He  refers  to  them 
in  a  general  way  as  "impudent,  dishonest,  and  lying."  He 
does  not  tell  us  why,  after  having  had  these  disheartening  ex- 
periences in  the  past,  he  undertook  the  investigation  of 
Eusapia  Paladino,  whom  he  regarded  "with  scepticism,  doubt, 
and  suspicion."  But  so  he  did  on  this  memorable  day  in  July. 
And  the  result  of  a  single  interview  with  her  has  completely 
overturned  all  the  imfavorable  experiences  of  former  years 
and  made  M.  Flammarion  an  ardent  believer  in  the  *Sm- 
doubted  existence  of  unknown  forces,  capable  of  moving  mat- 
ter and  of  counteracting  the  action  of  gravity."  He  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  his  conclusions  are  based  entirely  upon 
the  phenomena  which  were  presented  to  him  at  the  single 
stance  of  July  27,  imtested  by  subsequent  experiment.  "It  is 
this  s&nce  alone  which  is  in  question  here."  Former  investi- 
gations are  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 

What  were  these  phenomena  which  produced  so  sudden  and 
complete  a  change  in  the  mind  of  this  prominent  scientist, 
trained  as  an  observer  in  one  of  the  most  exact  of  modem 
studies?  He  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  Eusapia  Paladino  is  an 
illiterate  woman,  forty  years  of  age  and  by  no  means  pre- 
possessing in  appearance;  so  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
feminine  fascination  could  in  this  instance  have  entered  in  as 
a  disturbing  influence.  He  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
room  in  which  the  seance  took  place,  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
anything  about  the  people  who  took  part  in  it.  The  meeting 
occurred  at  the  house  of  a  family  named  Bleck.  Out  of  seven 
observers,  four  (perhaps  five)  were  members  of  this  family. 
"With  the  characteristic  politeness  of  his  nation,  M.  Flam- 
marion says  *^t  was  hardly  permissible  to  suspect  the  good 
faith  of  the  respectable  Bleck  family."  Why  not,  M.  Flam- 
marion!   Assuredly,  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  having 
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as  its  object  the  determination  of  questions  of  grave  import,  no 
person  and  no  thing  should  be  exempt  from  suspicion.  Inter- 
rogation should  be  as  searching  here  as  in  any  other  piece  of 
scientific  study. 

M.  Flammarion  looked  carefully  about  the  room  and  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  doors  and  windows  were  securely  fas- 
tened. He  could  find  no  "trace  of  any  arrangements  whatso- 
ever, such  as  electric  wires  or  batteries,  either  in  the  floor  o* 
in  the  walls."  There  was,  however,  one  arrangement  which 
awakened  a  passing  suggestion  of  doubt;  but  this  he  com- 
placently overlooked,  because  '^he  medium  declared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena."  "Across 
one  comer  of  the  room,  to  the  left  of  the  outside  door,  were 
hung  two  bright-colored  curtains,  which  came  together  at  the 
middle  and  thus  formed  a  small  triangular  cabinet."  M. 
Flammarion  asks:  ^'Why  this  cabinet?"  and  every  unbiassed 
reader  will  repeat  his  question.  Why  is  there  always  a  cabi- 
net? Sometimes  it  is  a  cabinet  of  wood;  sometimes  an  ordi- 
nary screen;  sometimes  a  mere  curtain.  But  always,  when 
manifestations  take  place  at  a  seance,  there  is  present  some 
contrivance  which  painfully  suggests  concealment  as  its  object. 
Behind  these  bright  curtains  there  were  a  sofa,  a  chair,  musical 
instruments,  a  bell,  and  some  putty. 

The  usual  manifestations  took  place,  some  in  the  bright 
light,  most  of  them  in  more  or  less  obscurity.  The  table  round 
which  the  observers  sat  swayed  to  and  fro  and  was  raised  in 
the  air;  a  small  tripod  stand  moved  towards  the  table  and  fell 
down;  raps  and  sounds  of  a  mallet  were  heard,  musical  instru- 
ments were  played,  various  sensations  of  being  touched  were 
felt  by  different  observers,  opaque  objects  passed  before  a 
small  red  lantern,  the  putty  bore  the  imprint  of  a  hand  and  a 
face,  and  so  on.  There  was  nothing  new;  nothing  that  has 
not  been  done  over  and  over  again;  nothing  that  has  not  been 
explained  over  and  over  again.  And,  in  this  connection,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  M.  Flanmiarion  himself  admits 
(p.  745)  "that  all  the  observed  phenomena  can  be  perfectly 
well  imitated,  and  indeed  have  been  imitated." 

M.  Flammarion  says  that  he  "took  all  needful  precautions 
to  eliminate"  the  possibility  of  &aud  and  decei^tiou  dLxnroi!;^ 
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this  stance,  which  he  professes  to  have  conducted  under  the 

"strictest  test  conditions."  He  may  have  used  certain  precau- 
tions which  he  has  failed  to  describe,  but,  judging  from  his 
published  statement,  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  his  obser- 
vations, far  from  being  accurate,  were  carried  out  in  a  very 
careless  and  unscientific  manner.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  recall  that  in  the  opening  of  his  article 
he  bitterly  denounces  the  deceptions  of  all  the  predecessors 
of  Eusapia.  But  he  is  ^^  certain  that  throughout  the  exhibi- 
tion Eusapia  was  not  able  to  effect  any  trickery."  She  was 
very  closely  watched  by  his  companion  M.  de  Fontenay  and 
himself.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  controlled  so  that  they 
could  not  be  moved  without  detection,  and  during  the  exper- 
iment with  the  putty  she  rested  her  head  upon  M.  de  Fonte- 
nay's  shoulder.  But  the  thought  does  not  seem  to  have 
entered  M.  Flammarion's  mind  that  some  one  else  might  have 
been  the  active  agent  in  producing  the  phemomena  which 
seem  to  have  affected  him  so  deeply.  And,  above  all,  he 
fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that,  while  his  attention  was  so 
much  given  to  close  observation  of  the  medium,  he  was  una- 
ble to  watch  the  manifestations,  as  they  took  place,  with  crit- 
ical coolness.  Granted  the  presence  of  an  accomplice  at  this 
stance,  either  in  the  circle  or  behind  the  curtains,  the  mys- 
tery can  be  speedily  explained. 

M.  Flammarion  lays  much  stress  upon  the  use  of  photogra- 
phy in  his  investigation  of  this  Italian  medium,  and  yet  prac- 
tically he  did  nothing  with  it.  He  gives  us  two  illustrations, 
one,  a  table  standing  on  its  four  legs;  the  other,  the  same  table 
in  the  act  of  'levitation."  A  critical  study  of  the  latter  pic- 
ture does  not  show  more  than  three  legs  of  the  table  to  be 
clear  of  the  floor.  But  it  is  useless  to  waste  time  about  this. 
'TLevitation"  is  performed  by  every  medium,  and  M.  Flam- 
marion must  have  witnessed  it  many  times  before  as  the  work 
of  some  of  those  "dishonest  and  lying"  mediums  to  whom  he 
has  referred.  The  attempt  to  photograph  a  materialized  hand 
by  flashlight  was  a  complete  failure,  although  the  invisible 
force,  now  materialized,  obligingly  "snapped  its  fingers  thrice" 
as  a  signal  to  set  off  the  magnesium  light.  Now,  if  M.  Flam- 
marion was  really  intent  upon  a  searching  investigation  into 
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the  true  cause  of  these  phenomena,  why  did  he  not  tiy  the 
effect  of  the  flashlight  upon  some  of  them,  without  warning. 
He  expresses  his  regret  that  ^^the  conditions"  demand  an  ab- 
sence of  light  for  the  development  of  certain  manifestations; 
but  he  says  it  would  be  unscientific  to  object  to  this,  and  he 
proceeds  to  give  reasons  why  the  presence  of  light  waves 
may  be  prejudicial.  He  instances  the  uselessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  photograph  without  a  dark  chamber.  Granting 
the  necessity  for  darkness  at  certain  stages  of  a  seance,  what 
harm  could  be  done  by  violating  this  condition?  If  M.  Flam- 
marion  had  suddenly  illuminated  that  darkened  room  when 
the  guitai"  was  sailing  about  "above  the  heads  of  the  sitters" 
he  might  have  made  a  genuine  discovery.  He  might  have 
added  potent  testimony  to  the  support  of  psychic  force,  or 
he  might  have  been  compelled  to  add  the  name  of  Eusapia 
Paladino  to  the  long  list  of  unmasked  charlatans.  Whatever 
the  outcome  might  have  been,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  magnesium  was  not  lighted  unexpectedly  during  the  dark 
stance. 

M.  Flammarion  tells  us  that  his  time  is  constantly  absorbed 
in  astronomical  labors.  Let  us  imagine  him  to  be  making 
an  astronomical  observation.  He  looks  into  the  telescope  and 
he  sees  something,  apparently  in  the  heavens,  which  is  en- 
tirely unlike  anything  that  he  has  ever  witnessed  before.  The 
phenomenon  seems  to  antagonize  the  immutable  law  of  gravi- 
tation, which  is  the  cornerstone  of  astronomical  science. 
What  would  be  the  first  impulse  of  his  mind,  under  conflict- 
ing emotions?  Undoubtedly  he  would  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  observation.  He  would  suspect  some  error  in  his  instru- 
ment, or,  failing  there  to  find  an  explanation,  he  would  begin 
to  doubt  the  healthfulness  of  his  organs  of  vision^  perhaps  his 
brain.  He  would  summon  other  astronomers  to  repeat  the 
observations  and,  by  frequent  trials,  either  verify  or  refute  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.  Can  it  be  believed  that  this  man  of 
science,  after  one  look  at  the  extraordinary  sight,  would  be 
ready  to  appear  in  print  with  a  series  of  astounding  deductions, 
opposing  all  his  previous  experiences,  and  based  solely  upon 
this  single  observation?  Yet  this  is  the  astonishing  attitude 
which  M.  Flammarion  has  voluntarily  assumed, 
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The  incredible  feature  of  M.  Flammarion's  namtiye  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  phenomena  which  he  deBcribes,  but  in  the 
spectacle  which  he  himself  presents  to  the  world:  a  scientific 
man,  trained  in  the  exact  methods  of  modem  study,  who  is 
ready,  on  the  strength  of  one  imperfect  investigation,  without 
the  aid  of  cross  tests  or  the  corroboration  of  repeated  experi- 
ment, to  set  aside  the  results  of  the  experience  of  thirty  yean, 
and  to  propound  an  hypothesis  which  attacks  the  foundation  of 
that  science  to  which  he  says  he  has  devoted  his  lifel 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  M.  Flammarion's  con- 
clusions or  his  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  he 
has  described.  He  tells  us  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  accept 
the  spiritualistic  hypothesis.  He  firmly  believes  that  ^ere 
emanated  from  the  medium  an  invisible  force**  which  was 
capable  of  acting  ^'as  though  it  were  an  independent  being." 
He  declines  to  go  further  at  present;  but,  perhaps,  some  day, 
in  a  sequel  to  '^Urania,"  he  may  tell  us  more  about  it.  In  the 
course  of  his  contribution  to  The  Abe^a  M.  Flammarion  has 
made  no  truer  statement  than  when  he  says:  ^^en  of  sdenoe 
are  perhaps  the  easiest  to  dupe  of  all  men,  because  seientifiic 
observations  and  experiments  are  always  honest" 

There  is  no  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  human  interests  that 
approaches  in  importance  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  a 
future  existence.  Thousands  profess  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  disembodied  spirits  exist  as  personal 
entities^  and  that  they  are  permitted  to  communicate,  in  some 
dognx"  at  least,  with  persons  living  in  the  world,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  chosen  human  beings,  who  are  known  as 
niodiunis.  Science  looks  on  in  doubt«  but  is  eager  to  be  con- 
vinooii.  All  it  asks  is  that  these  mediums  shall  submit  them- 
M^Ivo:^  and  thoir  manifestations  to  the  tests  that  are  in  common 
us(>  in  tho  investigation  of  the  other  phenomena  of  nature. 
To  tho  one  who  is  able  to  demonstrate  beyond  pemdventure 
tho  oxistonoo  of  spiritual  entities  and  dispel  the  soepticiflm  of 
our  time,  tho  worKl  stands  r^^dy  to  accord  the  highest  honor 
as  tho  suprome  bonofaotor  of  the  human  race. 
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FOUR  Congreesmen  were  dining  at  Chamberlain's.  They 
leisurely  sipped  their  pousse  cafij  waiting  for  the  blade 
oofPee  and  toasted  crackers;  and  while  they  waited  one 
anecdote  succeeded  another,  each  followed  by  sharp  repartee 
and  caustic  wit.  Indeed  so  sparkling  was  the  repartee  and  so 
brilliant  the  wit,  that  Thomas,  the  sedate  and  dignified,  was 
obliged  to  retire  now  and  then  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
kitchen  to  laugh. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  outside,  but  in  the  splendid  dining-room 
the  heat  was  tropicaL  Roses,  drooping  from  a  tall  vase, 
wafted  the  breath  of  summer  from  the  centre  of  the  table; 
and,  from  out  the  curtained  recesses  beyond,  the  delicate 
fronds  of  ferns  and  palms  glimmered  greenly. 

The  Congressman  from  Kentucky  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
a  stoiy  to  glance  through  the  web  of  the  curtains  at  the  glisten- 
ing web  of  icebound  twigs  outside.  He  suddenly  turned  pale, 
beckoned  wildly  to  the  others,  who  expectantly  faced  him, 
waiting  for  the  ending  of  the  story;  and  Thomas,  returning 
just  then  from  the  kitchen,  found  the  room  empty.  Only  the 
mysterious  bulging  of  the  portieres  and  occasional  heavy 
breathing  suggested  the  presence  of  living  creatures  there.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  ring  at  the  front-door  belL 

It  was  not  Thomas's  duty  to  answer  this  bell,  and  at  any 
other  time  he  would  have  scorned  to  do  so;  but,  with  an  ever- 
vigilant  eye  to  tips,  he  found  it  wise,  judging  from  present 
indications,  to  answer  it  now.  He  opened  the  door,  allow- 
ing entrance  to  an  icy  breath  of  air  and  a  timid  voice  which 
asked: 

*1s  the  Congressman  from  Kentucky  heref  She  men- 
tioned the  district,  which  shall  be  nameless. 

Thomas  tiptoed  to  the  door  of  the  dining-room.  ^^  the 
Congressman  from  Kentucky  in?"  he  asked,  appealing  appar- 
ently to  the  atmosphere. 
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'^ol"  cune  a  frantic  whisper  from  an  animated  portitee. 
He  retired,  but  returned  almost  immediately.     "Then,  is 
the  Congreasman  from  Kansas  in?"  he  asked. 

''Nol"  came  another  whisper;  and  the  curtain  from  whieh 
it  isened  moved  abont  as  thongh  someone  behind  it  were  in 
the  act  of  wringing  his  bands. 

The  Congressman  from  Misaoori  thenl"  asked  the  qoavra- 
ing  voice  at  the  door. 

This  time  Thomas  took  it  upon  himself  to  answer. 
"No,  ma'am,"  said  he,  'Tie  ain't  in." 
"How  queer  that  is!"  continued  the  voice — it  had  the  sonnd 
of  coming  ^m  between  chattering  teeth.     "I  was  told  the? 
were  all  dining  here  to-daj.     Tou  are  certain  they  are  not  in 
the  parlor  or  somewhere  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Thomas  in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud 
to  be  heard  behind  the  portieres,  "certain." 

'Thank  you,  then ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you." 

The  door  was  shut  gently  but  firmly  upon  her,  and  Thomas, 

reentering  the  dining-room,  found  the  seats  about  the  table 

once  more  occupied  by  the  four  Congressmen,  who  were  busily 

engaged  in  draining  the  last  drops  of  their  pottsse  cafe. 

At  each  plate  had  appeared,  as  if  by  magic,  a  shining  half- 
dollar.  Thomas  made  the  circuit  of  the  table,  pocketing  one 
at  a  time  with  becoming  gravity  and  some  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing. He  then  brought  in  the  black  coffee  and  set  it  before 
them  in  silence.  They  drank  it  in  silence,  each  hesitating  to 
break  the  ice. 

"It  does  seem  a  sort  of  shame,"  said  the  Congressman  from 
Kentucky  at  last,  a  faint  suspicion  of  apology  mixed  up  with 
his  brogup,  "but  ^^^  wo  can't  afford  to  be  annoyed  to  death 
plicanls  for  office." 
3,"  said  the  Congressman  from  Wyo- 
r  half-way  civilly  she  will  worry  yon 
lease,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Washing- 
1  office  ofl  and  on  for  twenty 
I  Houses  has  helped  reinstate  her  at 
B  imposeiblo  to  keep  her  in  a  place, 
idy.  She  keeps  things  red  hot 
t  the  PoBt-Office  Department  the 
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other  clerks  roee  in  a  body  and  petitioned  to  have  her  forcibly 
ejected." 

^'Why  don't  she  go  to  work  at  something  else!"  asked  the 
Congressman  from  Missouri. 

"That's  just  the  tronble,"  said  the  Kentnckian.  "The  work 
— call  it  work  if  you  want  to — ^in  these  departments  has  un- 
fitted her  for  real  labor.  The  hours  are  easy,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  half  the  time,  and  after  twenty  years  of 
such  a  life  she  could  no  more  stand  to  work — ^I  say  work — 
than  she  could  fly  to  the  moon.  It  would  kill  her  to  stand 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  as  these  shop 
girls  do.     She  wouldn't  live  six  months." 

'^Why  not  get  her  a  place  as  shop  girl  then?"  asked  the  Mis- 
sourian  facetiously. 

"Why  don't  she  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country?" 
asked  the  man  from  Ejinsas. 

"She  would  naturally  gravitate  back  to  Washington,  just 
as  you  do,"  answered  the  Kentuckian.  "She  tried  it.  She 
wasn't  gone  two  months.  She  is  like  the  Congressman  of 
color  from  the  South  who,  failing  of  reelection,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  sweeping  the  floor  of  the  House  and  dusting  the 
chairs,  one  of  which  he  used  to  occupy — anything  to  be  in 
Washington !  There  is  something  in  the  very  air  of  the  place, 
something  so  fascinating  that  we  all  break  our  necks  getting 
back,  once  we  have  been  here  awhile.  It's  the  asphalt  or  the 
beautiful  trees  or  the  wide  pavements  of  this  city  of  magnifi- 
cent distances — or  something.  I  can't  tell  what  it  is,  but  it's 
there  just  the  same." 

"Then  you  can't  blame  her  so  much,  after  all,  can  you?" 
asked  the  Congressman  from  Wyoming. 

*T  wouldn't  if  she  wasn't  such  a  fraud.  Now,  look  here: 
she  and  her  husband  hadn't  lived  together  for  years  and  years 
— a  kind  of  habit  one  unconsciously  grows  into  in  Washing- 
ton— but  when  he  died  she  put  on  a  little  black  veil  and  went 
down  to  collect  his  pension  with  the  air  of  the  most  bereaved 
widow  of  the  world." 

'Bow  much  was  the  pension?" 

'TN'ot  much,  but  enough,  I  believe,  to  pay  her  board  in  some 
little  country  town  where  board  is  cheap.     But,  dear  me!  she 
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won't  live  in  a  little  countr}'  town.  'What  she  wants  is  to  liye 
at  the  EiggB  House  or  the  Ebbitt."  He  impatiently  chewed 
at  a  stick  of  celery  Thomas  had  left  on  the  tablecloth.  ^^ Any- 
way," he  resumed,  "whatever  the  pension  was  it  was  more  than 
he  deserved.  He  never  saw  a  gun.  His  eye  was  put  out  by  a 
splinter  years  before  the  war,  but  he  got  his  pension  all  right 
— he  hailed  from  Kansas!" 

And  they  all  looked  at  the  Congressman  from  Kansas,  who 
laughed. 

'besides,  you  never  saw  such  a  chameleon  as  that  woman 
is,"  continued  the  Kentuckian,  who  seemed  trying  to  ease  his 
mind  or  conscience  of  some  weight  upon  it.  ^'When  the  Re- 
publicans are  in  office  she  is  the  stanchest  Republican  you 
ever  heard  of;  she  declares  she  had  a  brother  in  the  Union 
army;  but  when  the  Democrats  come  in — ^behold!  another 
brother  in  the  Rebel  army!" 

'^What  State  does  she  come  from?"  asked  the  Missourian. 

'Kentucky." 

"Then  she  may  be  telling  the  truth.  Kentucky  was  neu- 
tral. It  was  a  common  thing  for  brothers  to  fight  against 
brothers  there." 

^Tll  never  believe  she  tells  the  truth  about  anything,"  said 
the  Congressman  from  Wyoming.  "She  invents  things — 
and  ungrateful  I  Why,  if  you  were  to  get  her  back  in  office 
to-morrow  she  would  tell  some  story  on  you  before  night. 
She  would  say  you  were  in  love  with  her,  in  all  probability. 
She  has  been  known  to  say  things  like  that  even  about  Con- 
gressmen who  interested  themselves  in  her." 

"You  don't  mean  it  I  The  horrid  thing  I"  the  rest  cried  in 
a  chorus. 

^?es,  she  has  lived  in  Washington  so  long  she  fancies 
everybody  she  meets  is  in  love  with  her,  though  she  is  old  as 
the  hills  and  homely  as  a  hedge  fence." 

'^hose  constituent  is  she  anyway?"  asked  the  Kansan. 

"She  is  from  Kentucky,  as  I  remarked  before,"  said  the 
Congressman  from  Wyoming. 

"And  I  have  done  everything  I  possibly  could  do  for  her," 
exclaimed  the  Kentuckian,  a  red  spot  glowing  on  either  cheek. 
"I  am  at  the  end  of  my  rope;  besides,  I  wouldn't  lose  a  single 
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vote  if  she  never  did  get  back  in  office."  Which  was  probably 
true,  since  it  was  said  he  had  spent  so  much  money  on  his 
election  that  the  Cumberland  mountaineers  were  still  favor- 
able to  him,  though  he  had  been  in  Congress  almost  a  year  and 
a  half. 

As  they  rose  from  the  table,  the  Kansan  patted  him  on 
the  back.  ^T,  wouldn't  let  it  worry  me  for  one  instant  then," 
said  he.  "You  can't  help  everybody.  Some  must  go  to  the 
wall.  It  is  the  natural  order  of  things.  These  clerks,  these 
Government  rats,  let  them  burrow  for  themselves.  If  she 
has  fattened  oflF  the  Government  treasury  for  twenty  years  she 
ought  to  be  satisfied." 

And,  shivering  anticipatingly  into  their  great  coats,  brought 
by  the  attentive  Thomas,  in  whose  vest  pocket  lay  four  addi- 
tional quarters,  they  ran  lightly  down  the  wide  stone  steps 
and  went  their  separate  ways. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  rat  lagged  slowly  homeward. 
She  passed  the  Treasury  Department,  looking  wistfully  up  at 
the  window  of  the  room  where  she  had  worked — or  pretended 
to  work — ^for  so  many  years,  and  where  she  would  never  work 
again;  then  by  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  in  whose  niches 
stood  the  white  marble  statues, cold  as  herself, but  so  beautiful; 
and  on  into  a  narrower  street  to  her  dismal  boarding-house, 
where  she  ascended  five  long  flights  of  stairs,  entered  a  tiny 
hall  bedroom,  and  closed  the  door  after  her. 

She  sat  on  the  bed  without  removing  her  wraps — a  thing 
she  frequently  did — for  the  room  was  heated  only  by  a  stove- 
pipe running  up  from  below;  and  then  she  thought. 

The  ice  was  caked  on  the  windowpane,  the  water  was  frozen 
in  the  pitcher,  and  her  fingers  were  so  cold  that  she  put  her 
gloves  back  on  to  warm  them. 

By  and  by  she  mechanically  took  her  purse  from  the  pocket 
of  her  dress,  opened  it,  and  examined  its  contents.  There 
were  two  street-car  tickets,  three  cards  with  the  addresses  of 
Senators,  some  newspaper  cuttings  clipped  from  the  want 
column — that  was  all. 

Then  she  sat  staring  at  the  opposite  wall,  and  wondering 
vaguely  what  was  to  become  of  her. 
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UNION  SQUARE. 

BY    WALTBB    ICALOlfE. 


I  watch  the  water  lilies  in  this  pond. 
The  white,  the  blue,  the  yellow,  and  the  red. 

The  sparrow  tripping  on  their  pads  beyond. 
And  splashing  dewdrops  on  his  wings  and  head. 

The  lotus,  like  a  Cleopatra  there, 
Beveals  a  bosom  with  a  roseate  glow. 

As  in  her  gorgeons  old  Egyptian  lair 
She  fascinated  heroes  long  ago. 

Adown  the  walk  a  throng  of  children  goes 
With  dewy  eyes  a-peep  through  hazy  curls, 

When  years  are  poems,  every  month  a  rose. 
All  moms  are  rubies,  and  all  noons  are  pearls. 

Around  these  seats  I  see  a  motley  crowd 
Of  listless  loungers,  miserable  and  low, 

With  backs  bent  double,  wrinkled  faces  bowed, 
Or,  ftimlftan^  straggling  by  with  footsteps  slow. 

With  corncob  pipes  these  old  men  mumbling  sit. 
Forsaken,  friendless,  waiting  but  for  death. 

When,  like  the  dead  leaves  that  around  them  flit. 
They  fall — ^to  be  forgotten  in  a  breath. 

And  here  a  hard-faced  girl  reclines  alone, 
Dreaming  of  dead  days  with  their  holy  calm, 

Before  her  happy  heart  was  turned  to  stone. 
And  slumber  to  her  spirit  brought  no  balm. 

Here  the  young  poet,  once  a  farmer-boy 
Who  with  glad  heart  unto  the  city  came, 

Sees  manhood  years  his  high-bom  hopes  destroy. 
And  Blay  biB  dreams  of  fortune  and  of  fame. 
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When  night  descends^  electric  argent  lamps, 
like  radiant  cactus-blossoms,  blaze  on  high; 

The  city  seems  a  world  of  warlike  camps. 
While  Broadway  with  its  legions  thunders  by. 

In  gilt  playhouses  hundreds  sigh  to  see 

The  mimic  woes  of  actors  on  the  stage. 
But  not  one  tear  for  actual  grief  shall  be. 

The  snares  of  childhood  or  the  pangs  of  age. 

Around  this  Square  rich  men  and  women  ride; 

Bedizened  creatures  in  their  fashion  flaimt; 
While  this  starved  outcast,  planning  suicide. 

Steals  back  to  perish  in  his  dismal  haimt. 

Strange,  while  is  known  so  well  the  sparrow's  fall, 
Man  heeds  not  when  his  brother's  plaint  is  made; 

Strange  that  the  brightest,  whitest  light  of  all 
Should  cast  the  deepest  and  the  darkest  shade! 

But  still  the  world  denies  its  helping  hand 

To  those  most  worthy  of  its  love  and  care. 
If  Christ  returned  to-night,  he  too  would  stand 
Homeless  and  friendless,  here  on  Union  Square. 


THE  NEED. 

BY  OHBISTIAN  K.  BINKLEY. 


Poor  parts  of  men  I    Poor  halves  perhaps,  or  thirds. 
Who  round  our  little  world  and  think  it  all 
The  xmiverse,  philosophers  we  call 

Ourselves;  all  else  barbarians — ^in  herds 

Named  creeds  and  schools  collect,  wherein  each  girds 
A  garment  not  his  own  which  marks  him  thrall 
To  Plato,  Kant,  or  Keats,  Apollos,  Paul, — 

Then  flaunts,  forsooth,  his  weaknesses  in  words. 

Strongly  the  hero  arms,  and  spite  of  creeds 

Finds  truth  where'er  it  be,  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

In  lyrics  or  in  love,  dramas  or  deeds. 
Springing  full-armed  from  parent  thoughts;  the  time 

Is  ripe  for  men,  whole  men;  the  old  earth  needs 
A  master  who  will  dare  to  be  sublime. 
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IF  I  COULD  KNOW. 

BY    LULAH    RAGSDALE. 


If  I  could  know  that  in  that  other  place — 
Hence  Death  shall  lead  me  for  his  chief  surprise — 
Though  it  be  some  far  star^  or  though  it  lies 
Impalpable  about  me,  otherwise — 

If  I  could  know  that  I  should  find  your  face — 

Not  with  transfigured  glory,  not  sublime 
With  that  new  living  that  I  have  not  shared, 
But  that  dear  well-remembered  face  that  fared 
Earthward  with  mine:  that  same  face,  dusky-haired. 

And  full  of  light  and  song  as  summer-time — 

If  I  could  know  that  not  a  smile  or  line 

Had  changed  in  all  that  happy  earthly  guise. 
The  gay,  free  lips  would  ring  the  old  replies, 
And  not  a  look  from  those  familiar  eyes 

Had  altered  since  they  looked  their  last  in  mine — 

If  I  could  know  that  with  the  same  old  love. 
The  same  old  laughter  and  the  same  old  thought. 
The  same  familiar  life — so  richly  fraught 
With  mutual  memories  that  it  seems  wrought 

Into  the  very  blood  and  flesh  abov< 


If  we  took  up  again  that  wonted  life. 
Into  whose  careless  round  Death  stole  that  day, 
And  broke  the  happy  customs  with  his  gray 
And  awful  fingers,  leading  you  away, 

And  leaving  sudden  wild  surprise  and  strife — 

If  I  could  know  that  I  should  find  you,  you! 
You  that  I  loved,  you  that  I  lived  beside. 
You  that  all  life  has  ached  for  since  you  died. 
Death  were  the  truest  friend;  and  naught  beside 

His  coming  were  worth  having — if  I  "knew! 


THE   EDITOR'S   EVENING. 


DELUSIONS  ABOUT  LIBERTY. 


LIBERTY  has  its  delusions  as  well  as  its  delights.  Men 
coming  into  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  think  themselves 
most  happy.  Nations  and  races  about  to  become  free 
imagine  a  return  of  the  Golden  Age.  Peoples  who  manage 
by  revolution  and  war  to  devise  a  system  of  civil  government 
under  which  liberty  flourishes,  or  is  supposed  to  flourish,  be- 
lieve that  thereby  some  kind  of  millennial  state  will  be  opened 
for  the  easy  happiness  of  mankind. 

A  great  part  of  this  vision  is  delusive  and  vain.  It  is  a 
dream  of  the  anxious  soul  hoping  for  much  and  realizing  little. 
Men  attaining  to  civil  liberty  get  with  their  goddess  a  treasure 
of  delusions  as  well  as  a  treasure  of  realities.  Liberty  allures 
and  then  disappoints,  not  indeed  because  she  has  nothing  to 
bestow,  but  because  her  lovers,  dazzled  by  her  charms,  imagine 
that  a  free  republic  is  only  another  name  for  heaven.  Liberty 
is  not  heaven,  and  not  a  doorway  into  heaven.  More  fre- 
quently it  is  a  doorway  into  a  region  of  contention  and  blight 
and  disappointment.  While  all  nations  have  the  instinct  and 
hope  of  freedom,  while  they  struggle  hard  to  reach  the  condi- 
tion of  civil  liberty,  few  or  none  have  gained  the  prize,  and 
none  at  all  have  enjoyed  the  high  estate  which  they  antici- 
pated. Liberty  has  come  to  all  such  amid  the  radiance  of  high 
dreams,  and  has  only  too  frequently  receded  amid  the  delu- 
sions of  broken  hope. 

What  after  all  is  liberty  able  to  do  for  men  and  nations! 

In  the  first  place  liberty  has  no  influence  with  nature.  The 
natural  world  does  not  at  all  concern  itself  about  human  in- 
stitutions or  human  conditions.  To  nature  the  government 
of  Abdul  the  Damned  and  that  of  Switzerland  are  equally 
meritorious.  Nature  has  never  engaged  in  politics.  She 
takes  no  notice  of  the  puny  methods  of  man  in  any  of  his 

theories  and  adventures. 
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It  is  strange  that  the  ancients  should  have  committed  the 
^regions  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  clouds  and  the  sea- 
sonSy  the  earth  and  the  sky^  the  winds  and  the  rivers,  are  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  men.  A  great  part  of  civilization 
has  been  founded  on  the  absurd  belief  that  the  world  is  greatly 
concerned  about  its  principal  inhabitant.  The  subjective  su- 
perstitions of  man  have  been  spread  out  over  the  landscape  of 
his  environment,  and  against  the  most  palpable  evidence  of 
the  senses  he  has  supposed  this  environment  to  be  modified 
and  affected  by  his  desires  and  antics. 

Liberty  is  one  of  the  antics — ^the  sublimest  antic,  perhaps 
the  best,  of  all  which  man  has  performed.  But  liberty  does 
not  make  the  sun  shine.  It  does  not  make  winter  or  summer. 
It  does  not  make  mountain  or  sea,  valley,  plain,  or  river. 
Liberty  never  produced  a  volcano  or  directed  the  course  of  a 
meteor.  The  tides  of  the  sea  and  the  phases  of  the  moon  are 
in  nowise  influenced  by  the  fact  of  man's  slavery  or  freedom. 
Eclipses  and  occultations  have  a  total  disregard  of  constitu- 
tions and  election  laws.  Freedom  and  servitude  are  all  one 
in  this  vast  panorama  of  nature.  The  law  of  gravitation 
weighs  a  tiger  and  a  man  with  utter  impartially.  To  nature 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  our  products  are  consumed 
by  natural  decay,  in  the  transforming  fire,  or  in  the  stomachs 
of  animals. 

If  nature  has  any  concern  for  any  living  creature,  it  does 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  evidence.  Certain  it  is  that 
she  has  no  partiality  for  any  particular  state  or  condition  of 
man.  She  has  one  law  for  the  despot  and  the  democrat;  one 
law  for  the  slave  and  his  driver;  one  law  for  the  judge  and 
the  criminal;  one  law  for  the  German  philosopher  lighting  his 
lamp  and  the  Bushman  eating  his  worms. 

To  suppose  that  liberty  is  any  concern  of  the  natural  world 
is  a  delusion.  To  imagine  that  nature  will  be  more  or  less 
beautiful  because  men  are  free  or  enslaved,  is  to  commit  the 
absurdity  of  the  ancients.  Liberty  is  no  more  precious  to 
nature  than  is  tyranny,  or  chains.  To  nature  our  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  of  precisely  the  same  moment  as  an 
assemblage  of  Comanche  braves.  To  nature  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  just  as  much  force  as  a  negro  song  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Suwanee  or  a  Kamchatkan  conjtiratioii  on 
the  Yenisei. 

Neither  does  liberty  or  the  absence  of  liberty  affect  the 
relations  of  man  to  his  habitation.  The  political  and  civil 
condition  of  a  hnman  being  cannot  be  made  to  reach  into  his 
environment.  The  moment  that  he  attempts  to  extend  the 
fictions  of  his  intellectual  life  or  social  condition  into  the 
elements  aronnd  him,  that  moment  he  is  balked.  Would  he 
persuade  nature  to  help  him  because  he  votes  and  makes 
speeches?  Is  there  any  sympathy  in  any  part  of  the  natural 
world  for  a  man's  political  principles?  Does  nature  care 
what  kind  of  a  man  it  is  that  builds  a  house  or  draws  a  fur- 
row? Does  she  take  care  of  one  man  because  he  has  rights^ 
and  neglect  another  because  he  has  none?  Will  a  grain  of 
com  sprout  and  grow  the  better  because  it  is  planted  by  a 
freeman?  Do  lilies  and  roses  open  their  waxen  cells  and 
passionate  hearts  less  gladly  because  they  are  planted  and 
watered  by  a  slave?  Does  it  require  less  strength  of  muscle 
to  row  a  boat  or  turn  a  capstan  or  wield  a  sledge  because  he 
who  does  it  goes  to  the  polls,  signs  petitions,  and  helps  to 
save  the  country?  The  fact  is  that  nature,  in  all  these  rela- 
tions, is  totally  indifferent  to  the  organic  life  of  man.  She 
uses  her  own  resources  for  her  own  ends,  and  does  not  con- 
cern herself  about  human  fictions  and  prejudices.  Nature 
thinks  more  of  a  shovelful  of  guano  than  she  does  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  a 
barrel  of  rainwater,  with  its  millions  of  wi^gletails,  than  she 
does  of  the  whole  moral  law. 

What  then?  Is  liberty  nothing?  Are  the  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  social  life  of  man  of  no  consideration  among 
the  eternal  verities?  Not  at  all.  If  freedom  brings  in  a 
reign  of  delusions,  she  brings  also  a  reign  of  realities.  The 
condition  of  man  imder  liberty  is  not  the  condition  of  man 
under  despotism  and  servitude.  Far  from  it;  and  blessed 
be  the  difference!  If  there  be  a  glorious  future  for  the 
human  race,  that  future  lies  by  way  of  liberty  into  light.  But 
liberty  is  a  man  ward  and  not  a  worldward  thing;  that  is, 
liberty  is  a  spiritual,  not  a  material  force.  It  has  respect  to 
man,  but  no  respect  to  nature  except  by  iray  of  mau. 
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Human  institutions  are  indeed  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  natural  world;  but  they  are  in  nowise  a  matter  of  indiffei^ 
ence  to  the  man-world;  and  the  man-world  rests  on  the  natural 
world.  The  one  is  founded  on  the  other.  The  feet  of  man 
are  on  the  ground.  His  abode  is  in  the  air,  and  his  fore- 
head towards  the  sky.  Standing  in  this  relation,  he  may  be 
a  freeman  or  a  slave.  If  there  be  one  truth  in  this  world,  it 
is  that  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  be  a  freeman  and  to  be  a 
slave.  INTeither  is  the  world  the  same  under  the  dominion  of 
liberty  and  under  the  dominion  of  servitude.  Liberty  is  in- 
deed able  by  the  agency  of  freemen  to  touch  the  world,  to 
deflect  the  forces  of  the  environment,  to  change  the  face  of 
all  the  earth. 

If  nattire  be  indifferent  to  man  and  his  work,  man  is  not 
indifferent  to  nature.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  nature  is 
not  his  enemy.  If  she  does  not  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
work  of  civilization  and  progress,  she  does  not  at  any  rate 
resist  him  and  defeat  him  in  his  purpose.  Indeed  she  yields 
without  a  frown  to  his  will  and  generous  endeavor.  By  man's 
agency  the  world  is  much  transformed.  By  man's  agency 
the  arcana  of  the  natural  sphere  are  penetrated,  and  the  secret 
forces  of  the  universe  drawn  from  their  invisible  sheaths  and 
made  the  instruments  of  his  will  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  sublimest  results. 

While  the  world  is  transformed  by  man,  he  in  his  turn  is 
transformed  by  liberty.  In  this  is  the  difference,  that  the 
slave  transforms  nothing,  and  the  freeman  transforms  every- 
thing. The  slave  yields  himself  to  the  dominion  of  natural 
law,  and  for  generations  he  and  his  descendants  are  by  the  laws 
of  their  being  resolved  into  dust  and  inanity.  But  the  free- 
man, the  man  of  progress  and  of  hope,  is  not  so.  Liberty 
has  translated  him  into  another  mood.  He  himself  becomes 
a  force — shall  we  not  say  a  crushing  force? — ^working  amon^iC 
the  eternal  things .  It  is  in  this  way  that  liberty  as  a  fact  and 
as  a  condition  of  man  reacts  upon  him  and  works  through 
him,  not  only  touching  the  natural  world,  but  tuansforming 
it,  making  a  new  landscape,  in  which  immortal  children  play 
and  eternal  progress  whirls  her  flaming  car  in  the  direction 
of  the  higher  life. 
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The  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  nattire  is  made  by  the 
freeman,  not  by  the  slave.  Nature  submits  to  be  conquered, 
and  does  not  resent  invasion.  She  cheerfully  gives  up  her 
forests  and  her  prairies  to  the  armies  of  the  free,  and  supplies 
the  roses  and  garlands  for  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror.  If 
there  is  anything  certain  in  human  history,  it  is  that  liberty 
is  the  inspiration  of  progress. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  free  institutions  have  their 
chief  significance.  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  in  the  souls  of 
men,  and  not  in  the  natural  world.  The  human  race  travels 
on  across  the  domains  of  nature,  invading,  conquering,  domi- 
nating the  world,  and  creating  a  better  and  still  better  organic 
life,  until  the  end  come  when  the  emancipation  of  man  shall 
be  absolute,  the  redemption  of  the  earth  from  the  dominion  of 
blind  force  and  the  transfer  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  will  of 
man  shall  be  complete  under  the  sceptre  of  reason  and  the 
inspiration  of  freedom. 


'TEISCILLA. 


» 


Priscilla  held  New  England  in  her  breast 
In  the  quaint  days  of  Alden's  stratagem! 
Then  hope  revived,  and  freedom's  budding  stem 

Put  forth  its  leaves,  and  life  had  added  zest. 

Then  new  faith  came,  and  virtue  made  a  nest 
In  the  bleak  rocks,  and  love's  rich  diadem 
Was  dropt  upon  the  heads  and  hearts  of  them 

And  all  their  offspring  to  the  spreading  West. 

Now,  where  old  Leif  strayed  with  his  pirate  kings 
In  days  forgotten,  a  majestic  swan 
They  call  ^Triscilla"  swims  the  ocean  free! 
She  lifts  the  thousands  on  her  mighty  wings 
And  breasts  the  billows  from  the  dusk  to  dawn, 
The  peerless  empress  of  the  loving  sea! 
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realoddUiontomeratureJ] 


A  NOTE  NOT  HEARD  BEFORE. 


THE  human  mind  is  neither  black  nor  white;  else  there 
might  be  a  Negro  poet.  In  that  event  the  poet  wonld^ 
without  donbty  be  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  The  mind, 
however,  is  simply  the  mind,  without  color  and  probably  with- 
out sex.  Whetiier  Aryan  or  Semitic,  Mongoloid  or  Nigritian, 
the  human  spirit  is  the  spirit — ^nothing  more. 

Therefore  let  no  soul  exploit  its  color.  The  poet  Dunbar 
does  not,  we  believe,  lay  emphasis  on  his  race,  but  he  does  his 
race  much  honor.  His  little  volume^  easily  takes  its  place  in 
the  body  of  our  national  poetry.  It  happens  only  now  and  then 
that  a  young  bard  is  able  thus  to  emerge  and  say.  Here  am  I. 

The  public  has  already  been  apprised  by  Mr.  Howells,  and 
before  Mr.  Howells  by  the  poet  James  Newton  Matthews,  of 
Dunbar's  coming.    We  add  our  humble  word  of  pndse. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  volume  contains  a  hundred  and  five  lyrics,  not 
one  of  which  is  feeble  or  mechanical.  Of  these  pieces  twenty- 
five  are  in  dialect.  They  are  deeply  pervaded  with  the  senti- 
ment and  folk-lore  of  the  American  Africans.  Mr.  Dunbar 
rivals  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  his  ability  to  transcribe  into  lin- 
guistic symbols  the  indescribable  chuckle  and  grimace  and 
dodging  and  yaw-yaw  of  the  Negro  natives.  This  he  does,  how- 
ever, not  as  a  comedian,  but  as  an  artist. 

Dunbar's  philosophy  is  good.  In  "An  Ante-bellum  Sermon," 
for  example,  the  old  black  expositor  of  the  gospel,  charged  with 
preaching  discontent,  denies  it  thus: 

'Cause  I  isn't;  I'se  a-judgin' 

Bible  people  by  deir  ac's; 
Fse  a-givin'  you  de  Scriptuah, 

Fse  a-handin'  you  de  lac's. 
Cose  ole  Pher'oh  blieved  in  slay^. 

But  de  Lawd  he  let  him  see, 
Dat  de  people  he  put  bref  in, — 

Evah  mothah's  son  was  free. 

•  "  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life.**  By  Paul  Lanrence  Dunbar.  With  an  Introduction  by 
W.  D.  Howells.    16mo,  pp.  908.    New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  St  Co.    1887. 
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fi£  AR£NA  for  March  will  be  a  special  number  rich  in  reforSH 
contributions  and  strong  in  arguments  for  the  promotion  of  the 
People's  Cause.  The  new  year  is  rife  with  stirring  conditions, 
and  the  premonitory  throes  of  a  great  transformation  are  felt. 


**  Tnuto :  their  Causes  and  the  Remedy."   By  Senator  Marion  Bntler. 

The  opening  article  is  a  powerful  contribution  on  the  subject  of  Trusts 
and  Monopolies.  Senator  Butler  considers  these  great  abuses  of  our 
industrial  and  commercial  life  in  the  fearless  manner  for  which  his 
writings  are  proverbial,  explaining  the  causes  of  the  monopolistic  disease 
and  pointing  out  the  remedies  therefor. 


**  The  Tletory  of  the  Yanqutshed."   By  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne. 

The  second  article  will  be  by  the  patriot  and  statesman,  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Towne,  one  of  the  foremost  defenders  of  popular  liberties,  and  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  reform.  He  will  show  that  notwithstanding  the 
ostensible  results  of  the  election  of  1896,  and  of  the  recent  senatorial  con- 
tests in  several  States,  the  defeated  patriotic  people  have  been  in  reality 
triumphant. 


'^Ourreney  Reform."    By  Anthony  W.  Dlmoek. 

The  third  paper  is  a  strong  article  on  the  reform  of  the  currency,  by 
Anthony  W.  Dimock,  who  discusses  the  question  from  a  point  of  view  not 
often  occupied  in  The  Arena.  Mr.  Dimock,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  wealthy 
business  man  of  New  York  City,  a  banker,  and  prominent  member  of  the 
stock  exchange;  he  is  a  representative,  in  the  better  sense,  of  the  money 
power.  His  paper,  however,  is  honest,  able  and  fearless,  and  will  well 
repay  a  careful  perusal  and  study  by  Arena  readers.  To  Mr.  Dimock's 
article,  the  Editor  of  T?i€  Arena  will  reply. 


**  A  Single  Standard  for  the  World."    By  F.  E.  WoodrulT. 

In  another  valuable  paper  F.  £.  Woodruff  will  appear  in  advocacy  of 
a  single  standard  of  value  for  the  whole  world.  This  paper  also  may  be 
commended  to  our  readers  as  a  useful  study  on  the  great  subject  of  the 
day,  though  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dimock's  contribu- 
tion, the  views  of  the  writer  are  not  wholly  indorsed  by  TJie  Arena. 


** Commissioner  Harris's  'Statistics  and   Socialism.'"    By  C^eorge 
WUson. 

Qeorge  Wilson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Lexington  National  Bank,  of 
Lexington,  Missouri,  will  present  in  the  number  for  March  an  able 
critique  of  Commissioner  Harris's  monograph  on  "Statistics  and  Social- 
ism" which  appeared  in  the  Fortim  A^igazine. 


<<  The  Epic  Opportunity."    By  Dr.  WUliam  Bayard  Hale. 

The  article  entitled  "The  Epic  Opportunity,"  by  Dr.  \\llliam  Bayard 
Hale,  which  was  announced  to  appear  in  February,  will  be  presented. 
The  contribution  is  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  significance  of  the 
opportunity  now  presented  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  civilized 
life. 
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'^lawy  Uwletowss,  aadl  Later.''    By  ■•  W.  B.  Xacluf. 

In  thifl  number,  also,  will  be  given  mm  able  article  by  U.  W.  B. 
liackav,  who  diiKiuses  the  question  of  government  by  injunction,  par- 
tienlarly  as  shown  in  the  terrible  affair  at  Uazelton.  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Mackay  takes  the  working  man's  side  of  this  quenion,  which  is  the 
«ide  of  liberty. 


''  Tkc  BxUfd  Chrlit  !■  Cluisdaa  Sutfau''   Wj  B.  ••  Rower. 

B.  O.  Flower's  article  will  be  an  able  consideration  of  the  social  and 
religious  conditions  prevailing  in  Russia.  Mr.  Flower  sets  forth  in  par- 
ticular the  atrocious  policy'  of  the  government  in  attacking  and  per- 
secuting the  innocent  Christian  communities  which  abound  in  certain 
parts  of  that  country. 


''Tke  Telegraph  MoaopolJ-''   Ful  IT.    By  Frofessor  Fraak  ParMU. 

Professor  Frank   Parsons  will  continue  his  unanswerable  historical 
argument  against  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  United  States. 


<'filrto'  Cooperattre  B4Nirdlag  HoHet.*'    By  Bokert  Stela. 

Robert  Stein,  of  the  United  States  Ge<Aogical  Survey,  will  discuss  the 
interesting  movement  now  successfully  undertaken  to  establish  coopera- 
tive boarding  homes  for  young  women  and  girls. 


«<  Tke  Medical  Tnut.''   By  Br.  T.  A.  Blaad. 

The  abuses  which  the  orthodox  schools  of  medicine  are  accused  of 
creating  and  defending  will  be  pointed  out  and  attacked  in  an  article 
by  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland,  who  accuses  the  profession  of  organizing  a  trust 
in  ita  own  interest. 


<^  — 


":> 


*<W«  do  not  tak«  poMMrion  of  our  ideas,  but  are  poeaeBaed  by  thaoL 
They  master  ua  and  force  us  into  the  arena, 
Whara  like  gladiatora,  we  must  fight  for  them."— ffeine. 
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TEUSTS:  THEIR  CAUSES  AND  THE  REMEDY. 


BY  HON.  MARION  BUTLSB. 

United  Statei  Senator  for  North  Carolina, 


TRUSTS  are  cancers — ^industrial  cancers — on  the  body 
politic.  They  are  eating  cancers;  they  are  spreading 
cancers;  they  are  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and  life  of 
the  republic.  Everybody  admits  this;  everybody  is  opposed  to 
trusts;  yet  trusts  continue  to  thrive  and  prosper,  and  to  mul- 
tiply each  day.  Why  is  this?  Because  the  voters  have  been 
deceived  and  misled  about  the  causes  that  produce  trusts  and 
the  true  remedy  to  root  them  up  and  crush  them  out. 

The  last  Republican  legislature  of  New  York  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  trusts  and  report  a  bill  to  cure  the 
evil.  After  many  months  of  pretended  investigation,  the 
now  famous  Lexow  anti-trust  committee  made  a  long  report 
denouncing  trusts  and  declaring  that  they  were  the  overshad- 
owing evils  of  the  age,  yet  closed  by  reporting  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  the  legislature  was  powerless  to  cor- 
rect the  evil,  and  that  the  only  remedy  lay  in  Congress. 

In  December,  1896,  President  Cleveland,  in  his  last  annual 
message  to  Congress,  went  out  of  his  way  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  trusts.  He  warned  the  people  against  this  growing 
menace  to  our  industries  and  to  our  government,  but  closed 
by  saying  that  Congress  was  powerless  to  remove  the  evil,  and 
that  the  remedy  lay  with  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

A  few  months  later  William  McKinley  was  inaugurated 

President  of  the  United  States.    In  his  inaugural  addreae  he 
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arraigned  and  denounced  trusts  more  severely  even  than  his 
predecessor.  He  said  that  the  life  of  the  republic  demanded 
that  this  monster — ^this  insidious  and  blighting  curse — should 
be  plucked  from  our  industrial  system.  Yet  he  offered  no 
remedy.     He  simply  denounced  the  evil,  nothing  more. 

One  would  judge  from  the  language  of  Cleveland  and  Mc- 
Kinley  that  they  were  both  honestly  opposed  to  trusts;  yet 
neither  of  them  is  opposed  to  the  causes  that  produce 
trusts;  both  of  them  are  the  apologists,  supporters,  and  de- 
fenders of  the  fundamentally  evil  agencies  and  conditions 
that  inevitably  produce  and  foster  trusts.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  they  were  both  nominated  by  the  trusts,  elected 
by  the  trusts,  owned  by  the  trusts,  and  therefore  must  serve 
the  trusts. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Bepublicans  passed  an  anti-trust  law 
which  they  said  would  remedy  the  evil.  It  did  not.  The 
Democratic  party  denounced  the  Republican  anti-trust  law  as 
a  sham  and  a  fraud,  and  charged  that  the  Bepublicans  never 
intended  to  pass  a  law  that  would  be  effective.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  under  the  Cleveland  regime  came  into  power. 
The  Cleveland  Democrats  proceeded  to  pass  an  anti-trust  law 
of  their  own,  which  they  claimed  would  remove  and  eradicate 
the  evil.  It  has  not  done  so.  To-day  the  Republican  anti- 
trust law  and  the  so-called  Democratic  anti-trust  law  are  both 
on  the  statute  book,  side  by  side,  and  in  full  force.  Yet 
trusts  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  and  multiply  in  numbers 
as  never  before.  "What  is  the  matter?  The  truth  is  that 
neither  of  these  so-called  anti-trust  laws  contains  the  true 
remedy.  Neither  of  them  is  directed  at  the  causes  tjhat  pro- 
duce trusts. 

The  so-called  Democratic  and  Republican  anti-trust  laws 
now  on  the  statute  book  are  ineffective;  first,  because  the  evil 
laws  now  in  existence  and  in  full  force,  which  inevitably  pro- 
duce tnists,  are  not  repealed;  next,  because  the  so-called  anti- 
trust laws  are  not  directed  at  any  of  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions that  foster  and  promote  the  existence  of  trusts.  A 
statute  declaring  that  water  shall  not  run  downhill  would  be 
ineffective  unless  the  statute  should  repeal  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion.    To  state  it  another  way,  the  attempt  to  remove  and 
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cure  the  industrial  cancers  called  trusts  with  the  so-called  anti- 
trust laws  is  as  futile  and  foolish  as  it  would  be  for  a  physician 
to  attempt  to  heal  a  cancer  growing  out  of  blood-poison  by  an 
application  of  salves.  The  only  cure  for  such  a  cancer  is  a 
constitutional  tonic  that  will  remove  the  blood-poison  from 
the  system.  Dr.  Cleveland  and  Dr.  Sherman  have  each  been 
applying  their  anti-trust  salves  to  the  industrial  cancers  on  the 
body  politic  for  years,  while  the  disease  has  increased  and  the 
patient  has  grown  sicker  with  each  application.  To-day  the 
whole  nation  is  sick  nigh  unto  death  with  a  chronic  and  consti- 
tutional disease,  the  complication  of  trusts  that  infest  our  in- 
dustrial system.  These  trusts  can  never  be  broken  up  until 
the  causes  that  produce  trusts  are  removed. 

What,  then,  are  these  causes? 

First,  we  must  see  what  a  trust  is.  A  trust  is  a  scheme  or  a 
device  to  establish  a  complete  monopoly  of  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. Whenever  any  number  of  individuals  organize  them- 
selves into  a  corporation  and  get  a  complete  monopoly  of  any 
line  of  business,  so  that  they  can  crush  out  all  kinds  of  compe- 
tition and  regulate  absolutely  the  price  of  not  only  the  manu- 
factured articles  sold  to  the  public,  but  also  the  raw  material 
bought  from  the  producers  to  make  the  articles,  then  we  have 
a  typical  modem  trust.  But  the  all-important  question  is:  how 
can  any  corporation  get  a  complete  monopoly  of  any  line  of 
business?  That  is,  how  is  it  possible  for  such  a  monopoly — 
such  a  trust — to  be  organized  and  maintained?  Are  not  the 
thousands  of  people  in  a  certain  line  of  business  more  powerful 
than  one  syndicate  or  corporation  in  the  same  business?  Are 
not  seventy  millions  of  people  more  powerful  than  a  half-dozen 
of  that  number?  They  are  if  they  have  equal  opportunities. 
Then  how  is  it  possible  for  a  very  small  number  of  men  to 
drive  out  of  business  and  crush  their  thousands  of  competitors, 
secure  a  complete  monopoly,  and  maintain  it  in  the  face  of 
the  remainder  of  the  nation?  There  is  but  one  way  in  which 
it  can  possibly  be  done:  the  monopolists  must  first  get  control 
of  the  instruments  of  commerce.  Those  who  control  the  in- 
struments of  commerce  can  of  course  control  commerce  itself, 
can  destroy  all  competition,  and  can  put  any  kind  of  business 
and  every  business  into  a  trust  at  wilL 
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Now  wliat  are  the  instruments  of  commerce?  Thej  Br% 
three  in  number. 

The  first  is  money, — ^the  measure  of  values,  the  medium  of 
exchange, — ^which  is  a  vital  element  in  every  business  transac- 
tion. Money  is  the  life-blood  of  commerce,  and  business  stag- 
nates and  congests  when  the  supply  is  cornered,  or  when  the 
quantity  in  circulation  does  not  increase  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  business,  just  as  the  human  body  grows  weak 
from  congestion  or  loss  of  blood. 

The  second  great  instrument  of  commerce  is  transportation. 
Cheap  transportation  that  can  be  used  on  like  terms  by  all,  is 
an  essential  factor  of  business  in  any  country;  but  the  larger 
the  country,  the  more  important  is  transportation.  In  a  coun- 
try of  the  immense  distances  of  ours  the  transportation  ques- 
tion is  of  equally  vital  importance  with  the  money  question. 
But  the  opportimity  and  the  right  to  use  this  instrument  of 
commerce  to  transport  products  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  at  the  same  prices  and  on  the  same  terms  that  your 
competitor  pays  or  enjoys  is  of  even  more  importance  in  pre- 
venting the  building  up  of  trusts  than  the  question  of  cheap- 
liess.  Wherever  there  is  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  no 
matter  whether  the  freight  charges  are  high  or  low,  a  power- 
ful leverage  is  given  to  those  who  have  the  benefit  of  rebates 
and  favoritisms  to  crush  out  competition. 

Do  such  discriminations  exist?  Yes,  and  necessarily  so 
when  a  few  great  bankers  and  syndicates  own  and  control  this 
powerful  instrument  of  commerce,  and  can  therefore  regulate 
rates  and  make  discriminations  in  favor  of  monopolies  and 
trusts  with  which  they  are  allied.  What  do  we  see  to-day? 
One  man,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  representing  a  foreign  gold 
syndicate  composed  of  London  Jews,  owning  and  absolutely 
controlling,  as  the  agent  of  that  trust,  eight  of  the  biggest  rail- 
road systems  in  the  nation.  Which  are  they?  The  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  extending  from  New  York 
to  Boston  and  throughout  New  England;  the  Erie,  with  all 
its  branches  and  feeders;  the  New  York  Central,  extending 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  with  all  its  ramifications;  the 
Northern  Pacific,  extending  from  Chicago  across  the  con- 
tment  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  all  its  ramifications;  the  great 
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Lehigh  Valley  system;  the  Big  Four,  covering  the  great  fer- 
tile Central  West  between  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago; the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  running  from  Baltimore  out 
to  Chicago  and  the  great  Northwest;  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
road, extending  from  New  York  south  to  New  Orleans,  with 
all  its  ramifications  in  more  than  a  dozen  States. 

These  powerful  systems,  with  the  tributaries  which  they 
dominate  and  control,  comprising  more  than  55,000  miles, 
govern  every  means  of  modem  transportation  in  all  the  great, 
populous,  and  important  sections  of  the  nation  from  Chicago 
east  and  south,  except  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line.  Morgan  and  his  gold  backers  have  their  greedy  eyes 
on  these — have  them  surrounded  and  cornered — and  will 
press  the  button  and  gobble  them  up  in  their  own  sweet  time. 
In  short,  this  man  Morgan,  representing  the  cold-blooded  Shy- 
locks,  the  descendants  of  the  money-changers  whom  Christ 
drove  from  the  Temple,  can  to-day  sit  down  around  a  table 
with  six  other  railroad  magnates,  all  of  whom  are  abeady 
working  in  harmony  and  conjunction  with  the  gold  syndicate, 
and  control  absolutely  every  mile  of  railway  in  the  nation. 
By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  they  can  lock  the  wheels  of  every  loco- 
motive, they  can  put  up  rates  or  they  can  put  them  down, 
they  can  build  up  one  section  and  tear  down  another,  they  can 
form  partnerships  with  other  industrial  pirates,  and  they  can 
organize  trusts  until  there  will  not  be  an  independent  business 
left  in  the  nation. 

The  third  great  and  vital  instrument  of  commerce  is  the 
transmission  of  intelligence.  As  far  as  the  business  world 
can  use  the  Post  Office  Department  everyone  stands  on  a  fair 
and  equal  footing;  but  the  information  that  controls  the  mar- 
kets and  affects  vitally  the  business  world,  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  despatches  to  the  daily  newspapers,  the  stock  re- 
ports, and  so  on,  down,  are  transmitted  by  telegraph.  The 
tremendous  importance  of  this  instrument  of  commerce  is  not 
generally  realized.  The  actions  of  men  are  controlled  by 
their  opinions;  their  opinions  are  formed  on  the  information 
they  receive.  Therefore  the  opinions  and  actions  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  are  sadly  at  fault  if  the  trutli  liaa  \ieevi  V^\. 
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from  them,  or  if  it  has  been  colored  or  perverted.  Those  who 
can  control  what  we  read  can  control  our  thoughts;  those  who 
control  our  thoughts  can  control  our  votes;  those  who  can  con- 
trol our  votes  can  control  our  pocketbooks  and  the  destinies  of 
the  nation. 

Here,  then,  are  the  three  vital  instruments  of  commerce — 
Money,  Transportation,  Transmission  of  Intelligence.  How 
should  they  be  used  and  by  whom  should  they  be  controlled? 
Can  agencies  so  powerful,  and  the  proper  use  of  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  be 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  a  part  of  the  people  to  be  used  for 
their  own  private  gain  and  power?  Clearly  not.  Then  how 
should  they  be  used  and  controlled  in  order  to  give  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare?  Clearly 
these  instruments  of  commerce  should  be  used  as  public  func- 
tions at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  without  discrimination  in 
favor  of  one  person  and  against  another.  This  must  be  done 
in  order  to  put  every  industry  and  business  enterprise  on  an 
equal  footing.  Has  this  been  done?  No.  But  instead  we  have 
permitted  the  reverse  to  be  done.  These  vital  instruments  of 
commerce  are  to-day  completely  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  speculators,  who  therefore  have  the  business  world 
at  their  mercy.  Whenever  a  government  permits  the  in- 
struments of  commerce  to  go  into  private  hands  it  has  surren- 
dered its  most  important  function  of  sovereignty.  It  has  sur- 
rendered its  power  to  "establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral Welfare,  and  secure. the  Blessings  of  Liberty."  It  is  to 
secure  these  rights  that  governments  are  established  among 
men. 

The  instruments  of  commerce  are  natural  monopolies — 
they  are  natural  trusts.  When  they  are  used  as  public  func- 
tions, open  and  free  to  the  use  of  all  on  like  terms  and  condi- 
tions, then  there  is  healthy  competition,  with  widespread  in- 
dustrial activity,  and  general  prosperity  and  happiness.  Under 
such  just  and  happy  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  an  indus- 
trial trust  to  be  organized  and  maintained.  But  when  these 
natural  monopolies — these  natural  trusts  (the  instnunents  of 
commerce) — are  controlled  by  private   individuals  and  cor- 
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porations  for  private  gain  and  power,  they  become  the  parent 
trusts  that  produce  general  business  stagnation  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  breed  industrial  trusts  to  absorb  every  line  of  busi- 
ness; and  when  such  industrial  trusts  are  organized  and  main- 
tained they  aggravate  the  conditions  that  gave  them  birth. 
The  causes  that  destroy  business  prosperity  are  the  causes  that 
produce  trusts.  A  trust  is  the  child  of  business  stagnation, 
and  it  feeds  on  hard  times.  Put  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
the  instruments  of  commerce  that  all  men  must  use,  and  how 
can  the  remainder  of  mankind  compete  with  them  or  do  busi- 
ness at  all  except  upon  their  terms — ^terms  dictated  by  selfish- 
ness and  greed? 

In  short,  those  who  have  a  trust  on  money,  a  trust  on  trans- 
portation, and  a  trust  on  news,  have  it  in  their  power  to  levy 
tribute  on  every  man  and  every  industry  in  the  nation  in 
order  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  allies.  They  have  other, 
and,  if  possible,  still  more  dangerous  powers:  they  can  use 
the  instruments  of  commerce  to  extend  princely  favoritisms 
to  some  and  to  make  deadly  discriminations  against  others. 
Thus,  as  I  have  said,  they  can  build  up  one  section  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  another;  they  can  build  up  one 
town  and  tear  down  another;  they  can  build  up  one  busi- 
ness and  tear  down  every  other  business  competing  with  it. 
By  this  selfish,  greedy,  and  tyrannous  use  of  such  tremendous 
powers  they  have  made  millions  of  paupers  to  make  a  few 
millionaires;  they  have  produced  general  business  stagna- 
tion and  widespread  suffering  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  They 
have  even  taken  charge  of  the  government  itself.  They 
are  the  authors  of  the  present  hard  times,  and  they  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  organization  of  every  trust. 
Was  there  a  trust  in  existence  before  half  of  the  people's 
money  was  destroyed  by  burning  the  greenbacks  and 
demonetizing  silver,  and  the  control  of  our  finances  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  banking  syndicate?  Was  there  a 
trust  in  existence  before  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  the  other 
two  instruments  of  commerce,  were  monopolized  by  private 
greed?  During  the  thirty  years  in  which  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals, organized  into  corporations,  have  secured  a  trust  on 
money,  a  trust  on  transportation,  and  a  tru&t  on  \xi\;^£!^<sii<;^) 
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there  hn  sprung  up,  grown,  and  multiplied,  the  aggregaticm 
of  monster  industrial  trusts  which  are  to-daj  blighting  our 
industrial  system  and  sapping  the  life-blood  of  the  r^ublic 

These  facts  are  too  plain  for  controversy.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  causes  that  produce  trusts. 

But  what  is  the  remedy?  Clearly  it  is  to  remove  these 
causes.  Clearly  it  is  to  see  that  the  instruments  of  commerce 
are  wrested  from  the  hands  of  private  and  corporate  greed, 
and  operated  as  public  functions  for  the  public  good.  And 
whose  duty  is  it  to  take  charge  of  and  regulate  these  instru- 
ments of  commerce  for  the  public  good?  Clearly  and  un- 
questionably the  duty  of  Congress.  Section  8,  Article  1,  of 
the  Constitution,  in  enumerating  the  powers  and  duties  of 
Congress,  lays  down  as  the  third  power  and  duty  to  be  exer- 
cised, the  following: 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes. 

Thus  we  see  that  every  Congressman  and  Senator,  when  he 
takes  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  swears  that  he  will 
use  his  vote  to  regulate  commerce.  But  how  can  he  use  his 
vote  to  regulate  commerce,  or  how  can  Congress,  acting  as  a 
whole,  regulate  commerce,  without  regulating  the  instruments 
of  commerce?.  Does  Congress  regulate  these  instruments  of 
commerce  to-day?  No.  They  are  regulated  by  private  per- 
sons and  corporations  in  the  interest  of  private  and  corporate 
greed.  Monopolists  and  corporations  use  the  people's  instru- 
ments of  commerce  as  the  most  powerful  agencies  and 
weapons  in  the  industrial  system  of  the  nation,  to  oppress, 
tyrannize,  intimidate,  and  rob  every  independent  person  and 
business  enterprise.  They  bleed  the  country,  make  them- 
selves millionaires,  and  then  use  a  part  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains,  their  red-handed  blood-money,  to  control  and  dominate 
Congress  itself. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  pretends  to  regulate  these  instru- 
ments of  commerce;  but  the  fact  is  that  those  who  control  the 
instruments  of  commerce  control  Congress,  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  effective  laws  to  cure  the  evil,  and  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  other  laws  in  their  own  interest  which  aggravate  the 
evil     Congress  made  its  fatal  mistake  when  it  put  into  the 
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liands  of  private  persons  and  syndicates  these  powerful  vital 
and  constitutional  instruments  of  commerce,  which  make 
trusts,  and  make  them  greater  than  Congress. 

In  all  our  political  campaigns  the  allied  monopolies  which 
have  a  trust  on  money,  a  trust  on  transportation,  and  a  trust 
on  intelligence  combine.  They  select  the  conventions  they 
will  control,  they  elect  the  candidates  they  have  selected.  Of 
course  they  control  them  after  they  are  elected.  This  has 
gone  on  until  to-day  these  allied  trusts  control  and  dominate 
every  branch  of  our  government.  What  a  terrible  mistake 
Congress  has  made  in  surrendering  to  private  greed  such  pow- 
erful weapons  and  indispensable  public  agencies  for  general 
business  prosperity  and  the  preservation  of  good  government! 
If  the  commanding  officers  of  an  army  should  disarm  their 
own  soldiers,  turn  over  their  guns  to  the  enemy,  and  then  at- 
tempt to  fight  a  battle,  they  would  not  act  more  foolishly  or 
treacherously  than  Congress  has  done  in  failing  to  execute  in 
behalf  of  the  people  its  vested  constitutional  powers  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  vital  importance  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  life  of  the  government. 

Can  there  be  any  excuse  for  this  gigantic  blunder  perpe- 
trated by  Congress  in  the  light  of  and  in  defiance  of  the  teach- 
ings of  all  history  since  the  dawn  of  civilization?  Does  not 
the  experience  of  mankind,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age 
since  government  was  first  organized,  teach  that  whatsoever 
power  has  controlled  the  instruments  of  commerce — ^whether 
it  has  been  a  government  or  a  combination  of  business  inter- 
ests— ^that  power  has  always  controlled  commerce  itself?  Yes. 
And  the  whole  experience  of  mankind  further  teaches  that 
whenever  a  government  has  failed  to  control  the  instruments 
of  commerce,  and  has  left  their  control  to  private  interests, 
these  private  interests  have  not  only  controlled  commerce, 
but  have  also  controlled  and  dominated  the  government. 

This  great  danger  was  clearly  seen  by  the  founders  of  our 
government  when  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted. 
When  we  read  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
we  find  that  those  who  opposed  monarchial  ideas  and  Hamil- 
tonian  theories  of  government  were  in  the  majority,  and  de- 
clared undying  opposition  to  all  forms  oi  monopoVj.    "^Xve^ 
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took  the  position  that  a  natural  monopoly  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  private  hands;  that  a  business  which  was  a 
natural  monopoly  was  a  monopoly  at  birth,  and  that  there- 
fore no  one  could  honestly  claim  to  oppose  monopolies  if  he 
favored  putting  such  a  business  into  private  hands.  The  re- 
sult of  that  discussion,  and  of  the  patriotic  foresight  of  the 
founders  of  our  government,  was  that  every  instrument  of 
commerce,  as  then  existing,  was  made  a  public  function. 

Did  not  the  fathers  declare  undying  opposition  to  banks  of 
issue?  Did  they  not  provide  that  the  government  should 
issue  all  money,  the  first  great  instrument  of  commerce? 

The  second  instrument  of  commerce — ^transportation — at 
that  time  was  the  dirt  roads — the  king's  highways — and  our 
lakes,  rivers,  and  other  navigable  waters.  Did  not  the  fathers 
provide,  with  jealous  care,  that  the  rivers  and  other  navigable 
waters  should  be  public  highways — should  not  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  private  syndicates,  but  should  be  kept  open  and 
navigable  at  public  expense,  and  used  on  equal  terms  by 
everyone?  Since  that  time  inventive  genius  has  made  the 
steel  rails  supersede,  as  a  vital  instrument  of  commerce,  the 
old  cart  and  wagon  ruts.  If  it  was  important  that  the  old 
dirt  roads  should  be  public  highways,  maintained  at  public  ex- 
pense for  the  public  good,  free  to  all  alike,  then  is  it  not  a 
hundredfold  more  important  that  this  new,  improved  instru- 
ment of  commerce,  this  modem  means  of  transportation,  shall 
be  controlled,  maintained,  and  operated  in  like  manner? 

GU)  read  the  debate  over  the  proposition  to  establish  a  post- 
office  system  and  operate  it  as  a  public  function.  Did  not 
our  fathers  take  the  ground  that  this,  being  a  natural  monop- 
oly, should  never  go  into  private  hands,  but  should  be  operated 
by  the  government  as  a  public  function  for  the  public  good? 

Now  every  argument  that  controlled  our  wise  and  patriotic 
forefathers  in  dealing  with  the  instruments  of  commerce,  and 
providing  against  the  birth  and  growth  of  monopolies  and 
trusts,  at  that  time,  should  control  us  to-day  in  dealing  with 
the  instruments  of  commerce  in  their  present  form— -the  mail 
system  improved  by  electricity,  the  iron  highways,  and  the 
circulating  volume  of  money. 

Take  these  great  natural  monopolies  which  are  the  three 
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vital  instruments  of  commerce,  from  private  hands,  and  use 
them  (as  the  fathers  did)  as  public  functions,  and  we  remove 
at  once  the  three  most  powerful  and  dangerous  trusts — ^the 
trust  on  money,  the  trust  on  transportation,  and  the  trust  on 
news.  We  do  more:  By  removing  the  control  of  these  natural 
monopolies,  which  in  private  hands  are  the  parent  trusts,  we 
remove  the  causes  that  produce  the  aggregation  of  monster 
industrial  trusts  that  to-day  threaten  the  institutions  of  the 
Republic.  Therefore  if  we  wish  to  deliver  our  government 
and  our  industrial  system  from  the  deadly  clutches  of  the 
monster  trusts,  we  must  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  correct 
our  mistakes,  and  boldly  take  the  same  action  that  the 
fathers  did  with  reference  to  these  great  natural  monopolies. 
In  short,  our  fatal  error  has  been  in  departing  from  the 
doctrines  of  Jeffersonian  democracy.  Apply  to  present 
conditions  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  democracy  and 
the  constitutional  remedy  above  pointed  out,  and  we  shall 
have  the  three  great  instruments  of  commerce — ^money,  trans- 
portation, and  the  transmission  of  intelligence — ^in  their  mod- 
em form,  operated  as  public  functions  at  cost,  without  dis- 
crimination against  any,  aAd  with  equal  opportunities  to  all. 

Thus  the  one  vital,  comprehensive,  and  paramount  ques- 
tion confronting  our  people  to-day  is  this:  Shall  we  have  a 
government  by  the  foreign  gold  trust  and  its  allied  monopo- 
lies, which  have  captured  our  instruments  of  commerce,  with 
the  industrial  trusts  of  which  these  are  the  parents — a  govern- 
ment of  the  trusts,  by  the  trusts,  and  for  the  trusts;  or  shall 
we,  by  reestablishing  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy, under  which  the  instruments  of  commerce  must  be  used 
as  public  functions,  break  the  power  of  these  industrial 
demons  which  are  devouring  us,  and  reenthrone  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people? 

Let  this  be  done,  and  then  the  causes  that  produce  trusts 
will  be  removed;  let  this  be  done,  and  then  every  trust  in  ex- 
istence will  vanish  as  a  fog  before  the  rising  sun.  Let  this  be 
done  and  then  equal  opportunities  for  every  individual  and 
every  independent  business  enterprise  will  be  restored;  let 
this  be  done,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  there  be  a 
permanent  condition  of  general  prosperity. 


THE  VICTOKY  OF  THE  VANQUISHED. 


BY  HON.  CHARLES  A.  TOWNE, 

Chairman  National  Committee  Silver  Republican  Party, 


AT  Heraclea,  with  the  Bomans  in  tumultuous  retreat 
before  him,  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot  took  counsel  of  his 
prophetic  soul  and  dreaded  the  repetition  of  such  a 
victory.  Things  are  not,  necessarily,  what  they  seem.  Fa- 
bius,  falling  back  again  and  again  as  his  enemy  advanced,  was 
regarded  by  the  camp-followers  of  his  pursuer  as  not  only 
defeated  but  disgraced.  Subsequent  observers  have  reached 
a  different  conclusion.  To  his  routed  soldiers  fleeing  before 
the  impetuous  onset  of  Charles  XII,  Peter  the  Great  admin- 
istered the  consolation  that  the  victorious  Swede  was  but 
teaching  them  how  to  conquer  him. 

The  political  campaign  of  1896  resulted  in  the  apparent 
success  of  the  gold  standard.  Its  forces  immediately  entered 
upon  an  armed  occupation  of  the  country  and  began  carrying 
out  an  elaborate  programme  for  making  the  conquest  secure 
and  permanent.  They  are  multiplying  and  provisioning  their 
strategic  outposts,  and  their  commanding  officers  display  all 
the  swagger  and  insolence  of  conquerors.  In  the  latest  opera- 
tion successfully  concluded  by  their  arms  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  victorious  satrap  who 
had  conducted  the  siege  returned,  flushed  with  pride  and 
swollen  with  official  plunder,  in  more  than  Boman  triumph 
to  the  capital. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Those  who  are  not  blinded  by 
spectacle  and  pageantry  or  deafened  by  the  obedient  shouts 
of  hired  retainers;  they  who  have  studied  the  motives  of  the 
combatants,  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  and  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  controversy,  know  full  well  that  these  demon- 
strations in  the  gold-standard  camp  are  at  least  premature. 

A  great  cause  is  rarely  won  in  a  single  engagement.  The 
final  and  decisive  battle  comes  only  after  a  long  campaign  of 
strat^y  and  manoeuvres,  in  the  course  of  which  many  skir- 
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mifihes  between  detachments  of  the  main  armies,  and  even 
some  partial  collisions  of  the  latter  themselves,  will  occur,  and 
with  varying  fortune.  Meantime,  if  one  of  the  forces  be 
composed  of  seasoned  veteran  troops,  thoroughly  disciplined, 
well  appointed  and  provisioned,  commanded  by  experienced 
tacticians,  possessing  unlimited  resources,  and  operating  on 
interior  lines;  while  the  other  consists  in  large  degree  of  raw 
levies,  undrilled,  supplied  but  poorly  with  accoutrements  and 
commissary,  under  officers  not  bred  to  arms,  with  nearly 
empty  war-chest,  and  attacking  from  scattered  bases  of  opera- 
tion; it  may  well  be  that  for  the  former  every  conflict  that 
ends  short  of  the  complete  demoralization  of  their  foe  is  a 
defeat,  while  for  the  latter  every  skirmish  or  collision  that 
tries  their  valor,  adds  to  their  confidence,  improves  their  dis- 
cipline, and  teaches  them  mutual  reliance,  is  a  victory. 

The  campaign  of  1896  was  not  a  final  engagement.  It  was 
but  the  greatest  of  the  series  of  preliminary  tests  of  strength 
and  courage  that  precede  the  death  grapple.  And  yet  it  was 
a  stupendous  battle.  It  was  a  magnificent  struggle.  Little 
wonder  that  the  supporters  of  the  gold  standard,  who,  antici- 
pating an  easy  encounter  with  far  inferior  forces,  found, 
when  the  conflict  was  over,  that  they  had  gained  a  decision 
over  an  army  stronger  by  almost  a  million  of  men*  than  any 
that  had  ever  before  gathered  under  the  banner  of  a  cause 
at  an  election,  should  at  first  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
event  and  regard  the  result  as  conclusive.  But  they  are 
beginning  to  realize  their  error.  After  innumerable  inter- 
ments of  the  "dead  cause  of  silver,"  and  after  ten  thousand 
obituaries  upon  its  splendid  leader  in  that  contest,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  principal  gold-and-monopoly  organs  are 
warning  their  partisans  against  over-confidence,  advising 
them  that  neither  bimetallism  nor  Bryan  is  dead  after  all,  and 
adjuring  them  to  prepare  for  the  last  great  clash  of  arms  that 
is  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  country. 

Before  1896  the  line  of  battle  between  the  cause  of  an 
appreciating  money  measure  and  its  allied  evils  on  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  masses  of  mankind  on 

*]fr.  Bryan  received  6,602,926  votes.  The  largest  popular  vote  for  President  erec 
before  given  to  a  candidate  was  Mr.  Cleveland's  in  1892,  vis.,  t,S^^\]|, 
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the  other,  had  not  been  plainly  drawn.  An  approximately 
clear  definition  of  that  line  is  the  first  and  greatest  victory  for 
the  people  growing  out  of  that  campaign.  For  many  years 
the  cunning  of  those  who  have  been  planning  to  subdue  the 
Bepublican  party  into  an  obedient  instrument  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  selfish  interests  of  the  world  was  able  effectually 
to  disguise  both  its  ulterior  designs  and  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  the  party  was  being  led  into  a  practical  championship 
of  them.  For  a  long  time  the  language  of  its  platforms  was 
permitted  to  breathe  fidelity  to  principles  which  its  actual 
administration  of  the  government  was  constantly  discrediting. 
For  example,  in  1888  that  party  in  its  national  platform 
ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  people  in  the  two  following 
pronouncements,  the  one  for  bimetallism,  and  the  other 
against  the  trusts: 

The  Republican  party  ib  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  ailrar 
as  money,  and  condemna  the  policy  oi  the  Democratic  administration 
in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital,  organized 
in  trusts  or  otherwise,  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among 
our  citizens;  and  we  recommend  to  Congress  and  the  State  legialaturea, 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  legislation  as  wiU  prevent  the 
execution  of  all  schemes  to  oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges  on 
their  supplies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their  products 
to  market. 

AgaiU;  in  its  platform  of  1892,  it  reiterated  these  positions: 

The  American  people,  from  tradition  and  interest,  favor  bimetallism, 
and  the  Republican  party  demands  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as 
standard  money. 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition,  declared  in  the  Republican  platform  of 
188S,  to  all  combinations  of  capital,  organized  in  trusts  or  otherwise,  to 
control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citizens.  We  heart- 
ily endorse  the  action  already  taken  upon  this  subject,  and  ask  for  such 
further  legislation  as  may  be  required  to  remedy  any  defects  in  existing 
laws  and  to  render  their  enforcement  more  complete  and  effective. 

Meantime  the  clutch  of  special  interests  upon  the  party 
and  upon  the  government,  and  that,  too,  regardless  of  what 
party  was  in  power,  was  becoming  tighter  and  more  relentless. 
By  plain  administrative  usurpation  a  pretended  construction 
of  the  law  was  made  whereby  the  government  surrendered  its 
option  to  pay  its  demand  obligations  in  either  gold  or  silver, 
and  gave  to  the  holders  the  right  of  compelling  payment  in 
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gold;  and  in  every  conceivable  way  the  attempt  was  made  to 
eke  out  by  the  interpretation  and  violation  of  statutes  what- 
ever the  law  lacked  of  having  put  us  absolutely  upon  the  gold 
standard.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  impetus  of  declining 
prices  and  reduced  consumption  resulting  from  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  and  with  the  encouragement  and  favor  of  gov- 
ernment, the  trusts  and  monopolies  continued  to  grow  in 
numbers  and  in  power. 

When  the  Republican  national  convention  met  in  1896, 
the  gold-and-monopoly  interests  thought  themselves  suflS- 
ciently  strong  to  take  a  great  step  forward  in  the  assertion 
of  their  purposes.  It  was  not  deemed  quite  safe  to  go  at  one 
botmd  from  the  direct  and  positive  promises  of  bimetallism  of 
1888  and  1892  clear  over  to  unadulterated  gold  monometal- 
lism. The  process  must  be  a  little  more  gradual  than  that. 
A  sort  of  half-way  resting-place  was  needed,  and  this  was 
fotmd  in  a  weak  and  transparently  dishonest  declaration  for 
an  international  agreement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  in- 
tended to  quiet  the  suspicious  but  predisposed-to-be-deluded 
bimetallists,  followed  by  an  emphatic  and  unambiguous  asser- 
tion in  favor  of  the  gold  standard,  designed  as  an  assurance 
to  the  creditor  interest  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  familiar 
plank: 

The  Republican  party  is  unreservedly  for  sound  money.  It  cansed 
the  enactment  of  the  law  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  1S79 ;  since  then  every  dollar  has  been  as  good  as  gold.  We  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  debase  our  currency 
or  impair  the  credit  of  our  country.  We  are  therefore  [aid]  opposed 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  except  by  international  agreement  with  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
promote;  and  until  such  agreement  can  be  obtained  the  existing  gold 
standard  must  be  preserved.  All  our  silver  and  paper  currency  must  be 
maintained  at  parity  with  gold,  and  we  favor  all  measures  designed  to 
maintain  inviolably  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  all  our 
money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  at  the  present  standard,  the  standard  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence  that  this  plat- 
form, which  thus  signalized  the  capture  of  the  Republican 
party  by  the  British  money  standard,  should  have  had  never 
a  word  to  say  on  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  which 
ftre  the  offspring  and  adjunct  of  that  standard.    It  was  wholly. 
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appropriate  and,  indeed,  inevitable,  that  a  parly  that  had  ceased 
to  ^demand  the  nse  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money"  should  also  cease  its  ^'opposition  to  combinations  of 
capital,  organized  in  trusts  and  otherwise,  to  control  arbitra- 
rily the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citizens."  And  it  was 
also  natural  that,  in  the  campaign  that  followed,  all  the  trusts, 
monopolies,  and  unrighteous  combinations  of  capital  in  the 
country  should  rally,  as  they  did,  to  the  support  of  the  parly 
that  had  become  their  vassal,  and  should  place  at  its  com- 
mand their  uncounted  millions  of  money  and  their  unparal- 
leled coercive  terrors. 

The  disreputable  methods  by  which  the  contest  of  1896 
was  notoriously  won;  the  vast  extent  and  infinite  detail  of 
intimidation  and  corruption  with  which  the  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  BepubUcan  party  covered  the  entire  country  as 
with  a  fine-meshed  net;  the  contemptuous  frankness  with 
which  the  large  financial  concerns,  the  gold  brokers,  the 
leviathan  bankers,  and  the  oppressive  combinations  of  wealth 
allied  themselves  everywhere  with  the  Bepublican  propa- 
ganda; the  general  mendacity  and  brutality  of  the  metropoli- 
tan gold  press;  these  and  many  other  similar  influences  served 
to  solidify  the  forces  that  fought  for  popular  rights,  to  en- 
courage them  with  proofs  of  the  justice  of  their  contention, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  that  high  moral  conviction  without 
whose  sanction  no  great  cause  was  ever  yet  victorious. 

Events  that  have  succeeded  the  election  have  only  empha- 
sized  these  results.  The  conduct  of  the  administration  has 
thoroughly  unmasked  the  ambuscade  of  the  St  Louis  plat- 
form and  thereby  justified  the  attitude  of  those  Republicans 
who  denounced  that  platform  as  a  disguised  gold-standard 
device,  and  left  the  party  because  of  it.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Senator  Wolcott  recently,  in  that  speech  in  the 
Senate  toward  which  persons  of  all  classes  of  opinion  looked 
with  so  much  anticipation,  to  which  they  listened  with  so 
much  disappointment,  and  which  they  recall  with  so  much 
regret,  was  careful  to  the  verge  of  painful  solicitude  to  show 
that,  at  every  step  in  the  unsuccessful  negotiations  of  the 
international  monetary  commission,  it  had  enjoyed  the  sup- 
port of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    But  the  sam^ 
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speech  that  praises  the  President  excoriates  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Senator,  in  specifying  certain  obstacles 
that  had  interfered  with  his  negotiations  in  Europe,  referred 
to  "piretended  statements  in  letters  and  interviews  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
chan(n>r  international  S  other  bimetallism,  and  favoring 
the  permanent  adoption  of  the  gold  standard."  But  in  his 
catalogue  of  embarrassments  he  studiously  refrains  from  list- 
ing what  everybody  of  common  information  knows  to  have 
been  the  moert  serious  embarrassment  of  all,  namely,  the 
special  message  of  President  McKinley  of  Jime  24,  1897, 
wherein  he  distinctly  endorses  the  proposed  plan  of  the  so- 
called  Indianapolis  sound-money  convention,  which  that  con- 
vention itself,  in  January  preceding,  had  formally  declared 
woidd  embrace  three  fundamental  features:  1.  The  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  gold  standard;  2.  The  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks  and  Treasury  notes;  3.  The  erection 
of  a  huge  system  of  banks  of  issue. 

Why  be  at  pains  to  mention  a  long  list  of  petty  interfer- 
ences with  the  progress  of  negotiations,  while  keeping  silence 
as  to  the  thing  which,  even  if  it  had  stood  alone,  must  effectu- 
ally have  damned  every  proposition  of  the  Wolcott  Commis- 
sion? What  could  have  been  the  estimate  of  our  sincerity 
formed  by  the  great  European  cabinets  when,  in  the  very 
midst  and  at  the  most  crucial  point  of  negotiations  for  an 
international  agreement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  entered 
upon  at  our  instance,  the  cable  flashed  across  the  ocean  the 
text  of  the  President's  astounding  special  message  to  Congress 
in  emphatic  recommendation  of  the  gold  standard?  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  "statements  of  representatives  of 
New  York  bankers  in  England,"  of  which  the  Senator  com- 
plains, should  have  been  believed  when,  as  he  says,  they 
ascribed  to  the  President  views  favorable  to  the  gold  standard? 

Senator  Wolcott  also,  and  very  properly,  reprobates  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Gage  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House,  that  the  first  object  of  his 
currency  plan  is  "to  commit  the  country  more  thoroughly  to 
the  gold  standard";  a  plan  which,  the  Senator  carefully  ob- 
serves, "the  President's  message  specifically  does  not  endorse.'' 
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It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  message  ^doee  not 
specifically  endorse"  the  Secretary's  bill;  for,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  is  the  administration's  finance  officer, 
even  the  President's  annual  message,  despite  its  halting  and 
evasive  method,  carried,  in  effect,  a  recommendation  not 
materially  different  from  the  Secretary's. 

But,  for  one,  I  wish  to  record  my  excessive  weariness  of  this 
carefully  practised  policy  of  distinguishing  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  chosen  and  sworn  official  subordinates.  It  is  not 
only  discrediting  the  chief  magistrate  to  assume  that  he  is  not 
in  control  of  his  own  administration,  but  it  is  an  insidt  to  the 
intelligence  and  common  sense  of  the  country  to  attempt  to 
make  it  appear  that  on  the  overshadowing  question  of  the 
hour  the  President  entertains  one  conviction  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  diametrically  opposite  one.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  very  question 
of  their  respective  views  on  the  subjects  of  coinage  and  cur- 
rency has  recently  been  made  the  theme  of  criticism  and  of 
acrimonious  controversy  in  Congress  and  in  the  public  press; 
and  that  the  Secretary's  resignation,  laid  before  the  President 
because  of  this  very  criticism,  was  not  accepted.  The  Secre- 
tary's views  are  the  President's  views.  If  this  had  not  been 
the  case  he  would  never  have  entered  the  cabinet.    If  not  the 

• 

case  to-day  he  would  have  been  allowed — ^yes,  he  would  have 
been  requested — ^to  get  out  of  it.  Mr.  Gage's  opinions  were 
no  secret  before  his  appointment,  and  he  has  not  disguised 
them  since.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  More- 
over, he  is  a  man  of  too  much  personal  independence  and  too 
much  self-respect  to  occupy  his  high  official  position,  and  one 
of  such  close  confidential  relations  to  the  President,  tmder 
false  pretences.  If  Lyman  J.  Grage  were  not  in  accord  with 
his  chiefs  policy  on  a  question  deemed  by  himself  to  be  of 
dominating  importance,  he  could  not  be  kept  in  office.  He 
is  in  harmony  with  the  President,  and  it  is  no  violation  of 
confidence  to  say  that  he  has  so  stated. 

It  is  certainly  a  gain  of  very  large  proportions  that  the 
campaign  of  1896  and  the  developments  that  have  followed 
it,  have  clearly  defined  the  issue  that  must  be  decided  by  the 
electors  of  the  country  before  the  unrestricted  and  legalized 
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reign  of  gold-and-monopoly  can  begin.  The  Republican  man- 
agers declared  in  their  campaign  text-book  of  1892  that  "nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  are  bimetallists."  It  was  undoubtedly 
true  then,  and  it  is  true  to-day.  No  man  of  information 
doubts  that  in  1896  a  plain  and  honest  declaration  for  the 
gold  standard  would  have  met  the  indignant  rebuke  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  such  a  declaration  the  Republican  party  will  be  driven 
to  make  its  fight  in  1900,  with  the  open,  and  probably  avowed 
and  defended,  alliance  of  the  trusts  and  combines.  Then  no 
subterfuge  will  avail  them.  The  people  will  see  clearly  and 
wiU  strike  unerringly.  The  decisive  battle  will  be  joined  in 
1900,  and  we  shall  win  it. 

The  elections  of  1897  proved  how  valuable  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  gold  standard  had  been  the  lessons  and  discipline 
of  1896.  Despite  the  facts  that  business  conditions  had  some- 
what improved,  to  a  small  extent  as  the  result  of  the  stimulus 
to  certain  industries  afforded  by  a  tariff  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  dictate,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  due  to  a 
demand  for  our  staple  exports  caused  by  the  Indian  famine 
and  the  unprecedented  shortage  of  all  food-product  crops  in 
Europe;  that  the  whole  claque  of  subservient  newspapers  were 
constantly  engaged  in  bolstering  confidence  with  glowing  pic- 
tures of  prosperity;  that  the  Republican  managers  concen- 
trated in  a  few  States  the  large  remnant  of  the  millions  of 
unspent  campaign  funds  of  the  preceding  contest,  together 
with  the  other  means  and  methods  that  made  the  campaign 
of  1896  so  infamously  memorable;  that  the  administration 
massed  its  place-holders  in  the  critical  localities  and  employed 
its  prodigious  patronage  with  unexampled  skill  as  an  instru- 
ment of  "practical  politics" ; — ^yet  the  sentiment  of  opposition 
to  the  rule  of  gold  and  monopoly  had  more  than  held  its  own. 

In  Towa  a  plurality  of  65,552  for  Mr.  McKinley  in  1896 
fell  to  29,987  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in 
1897.  In  Maryland  the  corresponding  Republican  pluralities 
were  32,224  and  7,109;  in  Massachusetts,  173,265  and  85,- 
543;  in  Ohio  47,497  and  28,165,  while  the  legislature  stands 
as  follows:  Senate,  17  Republicans,  19  opposition;  House,  62 
Republicans,  47  opposition.     In  Virginia  the  Chicago  ijl&tr 
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form  received  a  plurality  of  19,341  in  1896,  while  in  1897 
the  plurality  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  was 
52,815.     In  New  York  McKinley's  prodigious  plurality  of 
268,469  was  changed  into  one  of  60,889  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  chief  justice.    Kentucky,  which,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  tremendous  tension  wherein  the  full  power  of  the 
Republican  national  committee  was  supplemented  by  that  of 
a  friendly  State  government  and  the  aid  of  the  Watterson- 
Carlisle  Democracy,  had  given  McKinley  a  plurality  of  281 
in  1896,  came  back  to  the  opposition,  to  stay,  as  Mr.  Watter- 
son  himself  avows,  with  the  emphasis  of  17,804  plurality.    In 
Nebraska,  where    everv  characteristic    machination    of    the 
enemy  was  employed  in  the  desperate  hope  of  dealing  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the  fusion  plurality  of 
13,576  in  1896  was  more  than  maintained,  the  figures  rising 
to  13,819  notwithstanding  a  falling  off  of  thirty  thousand  in 
the  total  vote  as  compared  with   the   presidential    election. 
These  results,  everything  considered,  were  most  encouraging. 
Since  the  campaign  whose  result  was  to  seat  Mr.  McKinley 
in  the  White  House  no  political  contest  has  been  waged  in  the 
country  whose  outcome  was  watched  with  so  much  interest  as 
that  wherein  Marcus  A.  Hanna  was  struggling  to  secure  his 
return  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  significance  of  this  contest  lies  not  so  much  in  Mr. 
Hanna,  although  he  is  a  remarkable  study  himself,  as  in  what 
he  represents  in  our  civilization  and  politics.     So  far  as  I 
know  it  has  never  yet  been  contended  that  he  possesses  any 
special  ability  beyond  what  is  rather  vaguely  implied  by  the 
designation  of  "successful  business  man";  which  may  mean 
a  great  many  things,  some  of  which,  admirable  and  common 
as  others  may  be,  would  be  thought  very  slight  qualifications 
for  a  senatorship.    He  has  no  professional  training,  no  learn- 
ing, no  legislative  experience,  unless  the  assiduous  pursuit  of 
franchises  and  special  privileges  through  municipal  councils 
and  State  and  national  legislatures  can  be  said  to  have  fur- 
nished it.     He  is  simply  a  man  of  coarse  and  strong  fibre, 
masterful,  ruthless,  not  given  to  fine  humanitarian  distinc- 
tions, who  has  fully  comprehended,  not  by  mental  processes 
but  by  natural  sympathy,  the  material  ideal  of  end-of-the- 
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centuiy  success,  and  has  pursued  it  until  he  has  grasped  it  and 
made  it  his  own.  In  this  pursuit  he  seems  to  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  "business  methods"  of  our  era: 
the  power  and  eloquence  of  money,  and  how  to  make  it  work 
and  talk;  the  resistless  force  of  combination  to  destroy  com- 
petition, absorb  markets,  and  wring  profits  from  necessity; 
the  unhappy  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  its  stops  which 
circumstance  puts  under  the  hand  of  the  unscrupulous  "to 
sound  what  note  he  pleases";  the  advantages  of  a  vicarious 
corporate  responsibility;  the  convenience  and  sufficiency  of 
a  business  conscience.  By  the  nature  of  his  interests  and  the 
character  of  his  methods  he  is  distinctly  a  personification  of 
the  gold  standard  and  its  concomitants,  the  trusts  and  monop- 
olies. 

When  Mr.  Hanna  became  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  took  personal  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1896,  it  was  his  boast  that  he  brought  business 
methods"  into  politics.  He  unquestionably  spoke  by  the 
card.  The  conduct  of  affairs  speedily  exhibited  the  fact. 
The  colossal  machinery  that  was  at  once  erected,  not  more 
vast  in  its  extent  than  minute  in  its  detail,  perfect  in  its  ad- 
justment, and  noiseless  in  its  operation;  the  immense  amount 
of  money  raised,  beyond  the  "wealth  of  Orraus  or  of  Ind," 
and  utterly  out  of  comparison  with  any  previous  campaign 
fund;  the  comprehensive  organization  that  attended  to  the 
manufacture  of  news  and  the  circulation  of  literature,  the 
instigation  and  management  of  spontaneous  excursions  of 
clamorous  patriots  to  Canton,  the  exercise  of  bland  persua- 
sion by  the  banks,  the  gentle  methods  by  which  necessitous 
workmen  were  cajoled  or  coerced  and  mortgaged  farmers  con- 
vinced or  compelled:  these  and  a  thousand  similar  things  were 
the  marks  of  a  '^business  campaign"  without  an  approach  to 
a  parallel  in  all  our  previous  history,  and  destined  to  have  but 
few  successors  if  the  republic  is  to  endure.  The  popular 
imagination,  quickly  and  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
unique  personality  that  seemed  to  be  responsible  for  these 
phenomena,  has  epitomized  them  in  a  name  fated  to  a  melan- 
choly immortality.  Let  me  be  the  first  to  write  it  as  a  cotcv- 
monnounrhannaism. 
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And  SO  hannaism  was  at  stake  in  the  Ohio  senatorial  eleo- 

• 

tion.  It  is  not  yet  time  nor  is  this  the  place  to  write  the  full 
history  of  that  election.  With  a  Republican  majority  in  the 
legislature  of  15  on  joint  ballot,  Mr.  Hanna  was  chosen  by 
a  vote  of  73,  exactly  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  145. 
A  loss  of  one  vote  would  have  beaten  him.  This  narrow 
escape  was  due  to  a  revolt  among  the  Republicans  against 
hannaism,  and  the  election  has  resulted  in  fastening  upon  that 
party  for  seven  long  years  more  the  increasing  burden  of  that 
terrible  incubus.  In  the  absence  of  the  power  to  choose  a 
member  of  the  Senate  whose  vote  and  influence  would  have 
been  against  the  present  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  it  is 
tantamount  to  a  victory  for  their  opponents  to  be  able  to  point 
to  the  new  Senator  from  Ohio  as  "a  terrible  example"  and 
evolution  of  those  policies  in  operation. 

That  no  fitting  circumstance  might  be  wanting  to  the  cere- 
monial of  so  ominous  an  installation,  fate  ordained  that  it 
should  be  preceded  by  an  infamy  and  followed  by  a  sacrilege. 
During  the  session  of  the  House  on  the  day  of,  and  just 
before,  the  meeting  of  the  joint  assembly  to  ballot  for  Sena- 
tor, a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  arose  in  his 
place,  and,  referring  to  well-known  and  circumstantial  charges 
of  bribery  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Hanna's  candidacy,  charges 
made  by  the  member  himself,  demanded  that  those  accusa- 
tions be  investigated  before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a 
Senator.    Said  he,  in  part: 

Mr.  Speaker — I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege,  a  question  both  affect- 
ing my  character  as  a  legislator,  and  related  to  the  proper  performance 
by  this  body  of  its  duty  in  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  the  House  yesterday  refused  to  pass  a  resolution 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  proceed  to  investigate  certain  charges  preferred 
by  myself,  against  a  leading  candidate  for  this  great  office.  But,  sir,  I 
made  those  charges  upon  my  honor  as  a  man,  and  in  response  to  my  duty 
as  a  representative.  If  they  are  false  I  ought  to  be  expelled  from  this 
body.  If  they  are  true,  that  candidate  ought  to  withdraw  from  this 
contest.  Either  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  member  of  this  House,  or  he  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  He  must  himself  admit  this. 
He,  as  well  as  I,  ought  to  demand  a  vindication.  How  can  he  refuse  to 
submit  himself  to  the  same  test  as  I  invoke?  One  of  us  is  guilty;  which 
is  it?  For  my  own  honor  and  reputation,  I  demand  that  you  ascertain 
and  declare  the  truth.    Why  does  not  he  also  demand  it? 

He  then  offered  a  resolution  of  investigation.    What  en- 
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sued  is  told  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  a  Columbus  gold-standard  newspaper.  Note 
the  imconscious  humor  of  the  sentence  I  have  italicized: 

On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  the  vote  stood  52  ayes,  56  nays.  On  the  motion  being  de- 
clared lost  there  were  cheers  on  the  Republican  side  and  in  the  galleriee. 
The  vote  was  precisely  the  same  as  all  the  votes  yesterday  and  the  two 
ballots  for  the  short  and  long  terms  for  Senator.  There  are  109  members 
of  the  House.    The  56  Hanna  men  always  voted  solidly. 

This  was  the  infamy. 

Note  now  the  sacrilege.  When  the  bribery  charges  had 
been  contemptuously  brushed  away  and  the  destined  goal  was 
scantily  won,  the  beneficiary  of  the  event  sent  the  following 
telegram: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  12. 
Hon.  William  McKinley,  President,  Washington. 

God  reigns,  and  the  Republican  party  still  lives.         M.  A.  Hanna. 

How  a  man  who  had  just  passed  throjigh  the  sort  of  cam- 
paign by  which  he  had  been  successful,  pursued  by  memories 
of  locked-in  and  guarded  legislators  and  their  harried  and 
persecuted  wives,  of  spies  and  informers,  of  devious  and  shad- 
owy proceedings  that  were  so  soon  to  shrink  behind  the  coun- 
selled silence*  of  unwilling  witnesses  in  a  bribery  investiga- 
tion, could  affect  to  think  Deity  chargeable  with  any  part  of 
the  responsibility,  or  that  his  election  tended  to  establish  the 
fact,  doubtful,  supposedly,  till  then,  of  the  existence  of  the 
Almighty,  is  a  question  I  leave  to  casuists  and  philosophers. 
It  is  beyond  me.  One  can,  however,  understand  how  the  Sen- 
ator, after  so  long  having  his  vanity  fed  by  the  sycophants 
who  do  his  bidding  and  accept  his  bounty,  and  who  constantly 
ascribe  to  him  the  entire  vitality  of  the  Kepublican  organiza- 
tion, should  have  reached  a  condition  where  the  distinction 
between  himself  and  the  party  was  not  quite  clear,  and  in 
which  his  own  election  would  seem  like  a  demonstration  that 
the  party  was  not  dead. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  measure  of  the  Senator's  egotism. 
His  ineffable  presumption  allowed  him  to  recall,  and  by  a 
petty  paraphrase  to  subject  to  his  own  ignoble  use,  that  mag- 

***  By  advice  of  counsel "  representing  Mr.  Hann^i,  a  large  number  of  wltnessea 
summoned  by  the  Ohio  Senate  investigating  commlUee  TetOAOdi  \a  «»!K^«s  vol 
questions. 
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nificent  burst  of  inspired  oratoiy  in  which  Garfield,  who  oould 
sometimeB  storm  the  veiy  heights  of  eloquence,  calmed  and 
subdued  the  angiy  mob  which,  in  the  surprise  and  horror  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  of  President  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, was  about  to  attack  and  destroy  the  office  of  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  in  New  York: 

Tdlow  dtueiiB,''  cried  he  who  wms  deetiiied  to  follow  the  great  aiertyr 
in  both  hie  high  office  and  hie  martyrdom,  "doode  and  dirlmeeii  are 
fonnd  abont  Him!  Hie  pavilion  ie  dark  watere  and  thidc  doode  of  the 
eldee!  Jnetice  and  judgment  are  the  eetabliehment  of  Hie  throne  1  licfcj 
and  tmth  ahaU  go  before  Hie  face!  Fellow  dtizene!  Qod  leigni^  and 
the  government  at  Washington  etill  livee!** 

He  who,  with  impious  hand,  would  have  torn  this 
resplendent  jewel  from  the  crown  of  Lincoln  and  set  it 
jauntily  among  his  own  blurred  and  barren  trophies,  is  a  fit 
typification  of  that  decadence  which  has  changed  the  Repub- 
licanism of  1860  into  the  Republicanism  of  1898.  Such  a 
demonstration  is  itself  a  victory.  For  who,  ennobled  by  the 
memory  of  Lincoln^  will  long  consent  to  wear  the  servile 
livery  of  Hannat 
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L    CURRENCY  REFORM. 

BY  ANTHONY  W.  DIMOOK. 


ACCORDING  to  Carlyle,  America  is  where  they  under- 
take to  amend  fate  and  avert  doomsday  by  act  of  Con- 
gress; and  an  American  authority  writes: 

The  history  of  our  national  economic  and  financial  policy  since  the 
CSvil  War  is  an  almost  unbroken  record  of  fatuous  ignorance,  empirical 
experimentation,  and  insolent  disregard  of  the  best  established  inductions 
of  science. 

Both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment have  had  object-lessons  strikingly  illustrative  of  some  of 
the  simpler  laws  of  finance  relating  to  gold  and  currency.  On 
June  20,  1864,  Congress  passed  a  bill  restricting  transactions 
in  gold,  intending  to  reduce  the  premium  thereon  by  legida- 
tive  enactment.  Eleven  days  later,  after  an  advance  in  the 
premium  of  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  Congress  in  hot 
haste  repealed  the  absurd  law,  and  the  premium  fell  sixty-five 
per  cent  in  a  single  day.  A  few  years  later  the  Treasury  De- 
partment undertook  to  enforce  its  decree  that  the  premium  on 
^old  should  not  advance  beyond  thirty-one  per  cent,  and  Sec- 
retary McCuUoch  instructed  his  agent  on  the  gold  exchange 
to  sell  the  Treasury  dry  at  that  price.  Well,  he  did  it,  and 
the  Treasury,  having  lost  thereby  nearly  all  its  gold,  some 
$40,000,000,  in  one  day,  surrendered,  and  the  premium  on 
gold  advanced  to  sixty-nine  per  cent. 

In  February,  and  again  in  November,  1894,  the  govern- 
ment sold  $50,000,000  of  bonds  to  the  people  at  about  117, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  gold  payments.  In  February, 
1895,  the  market  price  remaining  unchanged,  a  hypnotized 
President  sold  $62,000,000  of  the  same  class  of  bonds  to  a 
syndicate  at  104 J.  It  is  true  that  under  the  contract  about 
sixty  tons  of  gold  were  to  be  shipped  across  the  Atlantic,  sim- 
ply to  be  sent  back  later,  in  accordance  with  Gresham's  law, 

which  is  as  unyielding  in  finance  as  are  the  la^^  oi^e^<^x  m 
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physics.  A  proposition  to  bring  sixty  tons  of  water  from  the 
English  Channel  to  add  to  the  depth  of  New  York  harbor 
would  have  been  of  equal  merit.  In  December,  1895,  it  was 
proposed  to  sell  $200,000,000  of  bonds  for  $30,000,000  less 
than  their  market  value,  to  prevent  depletion  of  the  gold  re- 
serve through  redemption  of  greenbacks.  It  was  provided, 
however,  that  greenbacks  must  be  converted  into  gold  before 
they  would  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds.  The 
result  was  business  chaos,  the  financial  paradox  of  gold  flow- 
ing across  the  ocean  both  ways  at  once,  and  the  monetary  sole- 
cism of  greenbacks  at  par  in  gold  at  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ments abroad,  and  at  one  and  one-half  per  cent  discount  for 
payments  to  the  government.  Thfere  was,  of  course,  a  run 
upon  the  Treasury,  from  which  gold  was  drawn  that  it  might 
be  twice  shipped  across  the  Atlantic,  and  thereby  qualified  to 
return  to  the  Treasury  whence  it  came. 

In  the  popular  thought  the  mystery  of  a  great  Taboo  has 
always  spread  over  the  subject  of  finance,  and  the  hallucina- 
tion was  nearly  universal  that  the  credit  of  the  government 
was  at  the  mercy  of  a  blind  pool  syndicate.  Happily  the  ap- 
peals of  a  few  journals  and  men  who  had  retained  their  reason 
resulted  on  Jan.  6,  1896,  in  the  reluctant  offer  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  bonds  under  ill-advised  conditions, 
which  involved  discredit  of  the  greenbacks,  and  refusal  to 
recognize  a  demand  obligation  of  the  Treasury  as  equivalent 
to  gold  until  the  gold  it  represented  had  been  twice  passed 
across  the  Treasury  counter.  Swift  attributed  no  more  gro- 
tesque conceptions  to  the  philosophers  of  Laputa.  Press,  peo- 
ple, and  government  officials,  hypnotized  by  the  syndicate, 
gloomily  predicted  the  failure  which  did  not  occur. 

A  sound  currency  is  the  highest  evolutionary  product  of 
the  commercial  world.  It  may  be  of  gold,  or  of  silver,  never 
of  paper,  for,  as  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  wittily  informed  us,  it  takes 
a  dollar's  worth  of  paper  to  make  a  paper  dollar.  The  gold 
standard  implies  a  standard  of  actual  gold,  or  of  notes  repre- 
senting gold  specifically  held  for  their  redemption.  It  does 
not  contemplate  an  icing  of  gold  upon  a  lake  of  paper,  for 
the  conmiercial  community  to  skate  upon.  There  should  not 
be  two  dollars  in  certificates  representing  one  dollar  in  gold, 
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any  more  than  there  should  be  two  title  deeds  to  one  house. 
Debasing  the  money  standard  has  been  indulged  in  by  every 
important  nation,  with  consequences  never  measurable  by  the 
mere  sum  of  which  the  people  have  been  directly  defrauded. 
Iluman  ingenuity  never  devised  a  method  of  accomplishing 
this  iniquity  more  effectually  than  by  the  issue  of  a  fiat  cur- 
rency, such  as  doubled  the  cost  of  our  civil  war,  and  caused 
every  financial  panic  from  which  we  have  since  suffered. 

The  law  of  currency  is  codified  simplicity,  should  be 
learned  with  the  multiplication  table,  and  ignorance  regard- 
ing it  should  be  eradicated  with  the  maternal  slipper.  The 
children  of  Europe  are  instructed  in  respect  to  it,  and  enlight- 
ened European  governments  obey  it.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enjoys  the  distinction  among  enlightened  as- 
semblages, of  complete  and  complacent  practical  ignorance  of 
the  subject. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  waste  time  on  currency  commissions. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  been  sitting  as  a  practical  commis- 
sion of  that  sort  for  some  generations,  and  its  notes  are  almost 
the  ideal  currency  of  the  world.  Aside  from  an  ancient  issue 
of  £15,000,000,  every  such  note  had  actual  coin  behind  it,  of 
which  at  least  eighty  per  cent  is  gold. 

A  gold  currency  possesses  the  essential  and  ideal  quality  of 
fluidity,  the  precise  antithesis  of  the  delusive  dogma  of  elas- 
ticity. An  elastic  currency  is  a  paradox.  It  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  a  measure  which  doesn't  measure,  an  organizer  of 
alternate  boom  and  collapse,  and  a  breeder  of  panics.  It  can- 
not be  uniform,  and  the  very  phrase  is  a  device  of  the  devil. 
A  currency  should  be  fluid,  non  elastic.  It  should  flow 
where  required,  but  it  should  neither  expand  nor  contract,  nor 
should  its  dimensions  fluctuate.  A  false  measure  is  an  abom- 
ination to  the  Lord,  but  it  is  worshipped  by  about  a  million 
parrots  in  this  country,  who  are  shouting  for  an  elastic  cur- 
rency, which  is  inherently,  necessarily,  and  eternally,  a  false 
measure. 

President  McKinley,  who  was  chosen  to  maintain  the  gold 
standard,  promised  both  before  and  after  election  to  maintain 
such  standard  and  reform  the  currency,  without  diminishing 
the  circulating  medium  or  imposing  the  necesaitj  oi  tclwsi- 
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taining  so  large  a  reserve.     The  Almighty  could  not  accom- 
plish this — ^without  suspending  his  own  laws  of  financial  grav- , 
itation. 

Congress  is  flooded  with  crude  suggestions  of  complicated 
currency  systems.  One  Congressman,  type  of  many,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  of  6,000  words,  intricate  beyond  comprehen- 
sion, complicated  by  a  commentary  of  60,000  words,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  seems  to  be  the  creation  of  a  financial  barom- 
eter, which  shall  rise  and  fall  in  response  to  the  demands  of  its 
patrons,  but  in  glorious  independence  of  the  weather. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposes  to  cancel  the  green- 
backs, issue  in  their  place  National-Bank  notes,  up  to  a  poe- 
sible  one  and  a-half  billion  dollars,  and  thereby  provide  a  uni- 
form and  elastic  currency.  A  National-Bank  president  is 
ex  officio  incapable  of  comprehending  any  other  province  of  a 
national  currency  than  to  serve  as  a  National-Bank  perquisite. 

Issuing  government  notes  was  never  a  proper  function  of 
National  Banks,  and  there  is  no  popular  modem  delusion 
more  preposterous  than  that  it  is  good  banking,  good  poUcy, 
or  good  sense,  for  the  government  to  issue  its-  interest-bearing 
bonds  to  the  banks,  and  receive  in  return  its  own  non-interest- 
bearing  notes,  thus  taxing  the  people  to  pay  the  National 
Ban)ffl  for  a  harmful  endorsement  of  the  paper  of  the  govern- 
ment which  created  them.  No  sophistry  can  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  whole  transaction  is  simply  a  clumsy  device  to  donate 
unearned  money  to  favored  institutions.  The  original  issue 
was  monumental  folly,  and  without  support  from  any  soimd 
principle  of  economic  or  financial  science.  The  practical 
province  of  these  National-Bank  tokens  is  to  drive  gold  from 
the  Treasury  and  the  country.  The  people  are  then  taxed 
to  bring  it  back.  The  Treasury  is  converted  into  a  toboggan 
sh'de,  with  the  golden  classes  perpetually  riding  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  toiling  masses  eternally  hauling  them  back. 

For  half-a-dozen  years  the  government  banks  of  Europe 
have  added  an  annual  average  of  $100,000,000  in  gold  to 
their  reserves.  During  this  period  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  the 
New  York  banks  have  reduced  their  reserves  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  this  rate,  until  now  the  percentage  of  the  gold  re- 
Berves  of  these  foreign  banks  is  to  ours  as  five  to  one. 
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WUIe  other  enlightened  nations  are  working  for  a  gold 
standard,  and  the  general  tendency  is  toward  the  yellow  metal 
for  the  white  races,  and  the  white  metal  for  the  yellow  races, 
our  own  statesmen  are  exploiting  Keeley-motor  systems  of 
finance,  and  furrowing  their  brains  in  the  attempt  to  evolve 
an  automatic  system  of  currency  expansion,  which  would 
inevitably  destroy  nature's  cure  for  financial  fever,  and  sub- 
stitute chronic  ruin  for  sporadic  crises. 

One  Republican  Senator  recently  served  notice  on  his  party 
that  cancellation  of  greenbacks  would  not  be  permitted,  and 
that  its  attempt  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  silver 
16  to  1  standard.  Another  Senator,  of  much  influence  in  the 
West,  will  abandon  the  administration  and  its  party  when  they 
drop  bimetallism.  Congressional  financial  blunders  bankrupt 
the  imagination,  but  the  apotheosis  of  Washington  political 
principle  was  reached  by  Cuney  in  his  immortal  utterance, 
*Tm  for  sound  money  if  I'm  treated  right." 

It  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  ignorance  or  indifference 
which  ignores  the  experience  of  nations  and  defies  the  known 
laws  of  finance,  to  tamper  with  the  measure  of  value  by  seek- 
ing to  establish  a  currency  upon  the  oldest  and  deadliest  of 
financial  fallacies.  An  increased  issue  of  currency  does  not 
supply  the  demand  therefor.  Expansion  of  the  volume  of 
currency  creates  a  period  of  rising  prices  which  makes  money 
scarce.     The  result  is  boom  followed  by  collapse. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  gold  monometallic  currency  that  it  is 
the  gospel  according  to  Shylock.  Then  so-called  bimetallism 
must  be  the  multiplication  table  tempered  with  mercy.  Of 
course  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bimetallic  currency.  The 
ultimate  measure  of  value  of  a  currency  is  the  thing  of  lowest 
cost  in  which  it  is  redeemable.  If  the  commercial  value  of 
gold  and  silver  were  exactly  as  16  to  1  the  two  metals  might 
circulate  concurrently,  and  there  would  be  the  appearance  of 
two  standards.  A  boy  exactly  three  feet  high  could  be  used 
as  a  yard  stick,  and  there  would  be  the  appearance  of  a  double 
standard  of  measurement  for  a  time.  After  the  boy  had 
grown  an  inch  or  two,  all  goods  would  be  delivered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standard  representing  the  least  value,  and  the 
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stick  would  drive  out  the  boy.  The  dollar  that  represents  the 
least  value  is  the  dollar  that  circulates. 

The  very  stars  in  their  courses  are  fighting  for  this  nation. 
The  forces  of  nature  have  worked  and  withheld  in  its  interest. 
A  great  wheat  crop,  coinciding  with  a  phenomenal  demand, 
has  given  the  United  States  a  credit  balance,  which  properly 
utilized  would  have  enabled  us  to  establish  an  ideal  currency, 
and  advanced  us  a  long  step  toward  that  commercial  suprem- 
acy which  our  natural  advantages  make  possible  to  us.  When 
the  American  people  let  their  hearts  and  their  intellects  ex- 
pand sufficiently  to  decree  that  there  shall  be  a  gold  dollar 
behind  every  dollar  of  greenbacks  issued,  that  there  shall  be 
no  other  standard,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  free  forever  to  the  people  and  products  of  the  earth, 
then  may  New  York  become  the  clearing-house  of  the  world, 
and  the  greenback  its  international  currency. 

The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  in  those  supreme  schools 
of  practical  finance,  the  monetary  departments  of  the  enlightr 
ened  nations  of  Europe,  finds  working  expression  in  the  in- 
cessant activity  and  intense  earnestness  with  which  those 
nations  are  seeking  to  establish,  each  for  itself,  the  ideal  stand- 
ard of  gold,  and  gold  alone,  with  paper  relegated  to  its  repre- 
sentative province.  If  the  evolution  of  the  experience  of 
other  nations  is  not  convincing,  there  remains  our  own  recent 
history,  which,  despite  that  immunity  from  consequences 
which  is  "the  glorious  privilege  of  youth,"  is  yet  a  record  of 
recurring  panic,  directly  due  to  the  financial  solecisms  of  our 
currency  issues.  Comparative  financial  peace  and  prosperity 
will  rest  upon  the  nation  when  its  demoralizing  demand  obli- 
gations have  been  cancelled. 

The  path  to  a  sound  currency  is  as  straight  and  narrow  as 
that  which  leads  to  life,  but  this  administration  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  walk  therein.  The  people,  at  the  polls,  charged 
Congress  with  the  duty  of  reforming  the  currency,  which  in- 
volves the  cancellation  of  fiat  demand-obligations.  The  ad- 
ministration, and  the  dominant  party  in  Congress,  recognize 
the  duty  with  the  voice  of  Jacob,  and  execute  it  by  the  hand 
of  Esau. 

The  other  great  nations  of  the  earth  are  fighting  for  gold  to 
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take  up  their  paper  tokens.  This  nation  alone  is  struggling 
to  keep  all  its  paper  kites  in  the  air.  The  paper  policy  of  the 
administration  is  devilishly  devised  to  drive  from  our  shores 
our  gold,  which  must  then  be  brought  back  by  means  of  or- 
ganized panics.  It  is  forcing  the  nation  to  perform  the  task 
of  Sisyphus.  The  gold  standard  is  doomed.  The  masses  are 
fighting  it  in  their  ignorance,  the  National  Banks  in  their 
selfishness,  and  the  government  in  its  indifference.  This  na- 
tion must  soon  decide  between  the  stability  of  a  silver  stand- 
ard, and  the  chaos  of  fiat  paper-tokens. 

The  statesman  who  comprehends  the  crisis  and  presents 
with  clearness  a  plan  for  an  honest  standard  of  silver,  or  silver 
and  gold  alternatively,  even  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  who 
does  not  seek  to  use  silver  simply  as  a  means  of  further  dilut- 
ing our  present  conglomerate  currency,  will  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1900,  or,  what  is  better,  will  de- 
serve to  be  elected. 

Vice-President  Hobart  stated  that  the  silver  basis  would 
wipe  out  eight  billion  dollars'  worth  of  property  at  a  blow,  by 
reducing  the  holdings  of  banks  and  other  corporations  from 
$16,000,000,000  to  $8,000,000,000.  The  logic  of  this  state- 
ment would  seem  to  be  that  doubling  the  number  of  grains  in 
the  dollar  would  create  $16,000,000,000  of  property,  by  in- 
creasing the  holdings  of  these  institutions  from  $16,000,000,- 
000  to  $32,000,000,000. 

Political  parrots  assume  that  with  free  coinage  of  silver 
the  value  of  the  dollar  would  drop  to  about  fifty  cents  in  gold^ 
and  remain  there,  and  that  all  gold  would  leave  the  country, 
while  silver  would  flow  in  to  take  its  place. 

Let  this  be  assumed.  $600,000,000  of  gold  would  leave 
the  country,  in  exchange  for  $1,200,000,000  of  silver,  which 
would  just  fill  its  place.  Then  $2,200,000,000  of  silver 
would  be  required  to  take  the  place  of  the  $1,100,000,000  of 
alleged  gold  currency  now  afloat.  This  would  take  $3,400,- 
000,000  of  silver,  or  just  about  all  the  silver  of  the  globe. 
$3,400,000,000  is  more  than  the  production  of  gold  in  the 
world  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  in  the  fifty  years  pre- 
ceding. Much  of  the  current  value  of  both  gold  and  silver 
is  due  to  the  demand  for  them  for  currency.     If  therefore 
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one  of  the  greatest  of  nations  transfers  its  demand  from  gold 
to  silver,  if  it  forces  upon  the  other  nations  $600,000,000  of 
gold,  and  takes  from  them  $3,400,000,000  of  silver  lees  the 
amount  in  its  own  Treasury,  thereby  reducing  the  demand  for 
gold  16  per  cent,  and  adding  100  per  cent  to  the  demand  for 
silver,  what  then  throughout  the  world  will  be  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver?  It  is  argued  that  as  formerly  a  de- 
mand for  two  millions  a  month  did  not  materially  advancD 
the  price,  therefore  the  immediate  demand  for  1,700  times 
that  amount  would  not  affect  the  price.  The  position  is  un- 
tenable. Consider  the  forces  which  free  silver-coinage  in  the 
United  States  would  set  in  motion  to  preserve  the  parity.  It 
would  add  forty  per  cent  to  the  present  gold  holdings  of  all 
the  European  banks.  It  would  create  an  immediate  demand, 
upon  a  16  to  1  valuation,  for  three  times  the  entire  silver 
holdings  of  all  the  banks  of  Europe  combined. 

If  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  silver  standard,  and 
abolish  all  paper  token-currency  except  silver  or  gold  certifi- 
cates, it  would  possess  a  better  currency  than  it  has  to-day, 
one  less  provocative  of  panics,  and  quite  possibly  possessing 
equal  purchasing  power.  This  course  would  utilize  Inti- 
mately the  great  store  of  silver  in  the  Treasury,  which  to-day 
represents  a  heavy  loss. 

That  a  gold  standard  benefits  the  capitalist  at  the  expense 
of  the  laborer,  and  favors  the  East  to  the  injury  of  the  West, 
is  a  belief  too  current  to  be  ignored.  The  injustice  exists, 
but  the  gold  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Goldwin 
Smith  wrote,  "The  East  has  robbed  the  West  with  its  tariff. 
The  West  is  now  going  to  rob  the  East  by  repudiation." 
People  who  are  robbed  by  law  often  keep  a  debit-and-credit 
account  with  society. 

The  great  productive  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
grain  and  cotton,  the  producers  of  which  are  taxed  as  never 
before  were  people  taxed  since  the  Egyptians  despoiled  the 
Israelites,  and  thereby  incurred  a  debt  which  the  world  has 
since  vainly  struggled  to  liquidate.  The  cost  of  everything 
that  enters  the  farmer's  field  or  house  is  increased,  while  the 
market  for  the  product  of  his  toil  is  limited,  and  access  thereto 
made  more  costly,  through  the  ingenious  infamy  of  a  system 
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which  would  have  put  Barabbas  to  shame.  A  tariff-protected 
trust  taxes  transportation,  while  coal-miners  starve,  and 
farmers  bum  com. 

The  markets  of  the  world  fix  the  price  of  its  grain,  and  in 
them  the  farmer  competes  with  the  labor  of  the  world;  yet 
when  he  seeks  to  bring  home  the  clothing,  tools,  and  provi- 
sions for  which  he  has  exchanged  his  product,  his  messenger 
is  intercepted  by  a  pack  of  government  tariff  wolves,  which 
eats  half  his  provisions,  steals  half  his  tools,  and  destroys  half 
his  clothing. 

The  standard  of  value  is  simply  a  matter  of  justice  as  to  the 
past  and  convenience  as  to  the  future,  while  the  issues  of  the 
tariff  are  of  occupation  and  livelihood.  By  the  establishment 
of  artificial  conditions,  it  arbitrarily  determines  whether  a 
man  shall  drive  a  mule  on  a  farm,  or  handle  dynamite  in  a 
mine.  It  puts  him  in  the  treadmill  of  unproductive  toil, 
limits  the  development  of  his  ingenuity,  and  finally  robs  him 
of  the  product  of  his  labor,  by  forbidding  his  expenditure  of 
its  proceeds,  save  within  arbitrary  and  oppressive  limits. 

To  translate  dollars  into  pounds,  or  commercially  convert 
silver  into  gold,  costs  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  To 
exchange  wheat  for  foreign  products  costs,  under  the  tariff, 
often  100  per  cent,  sometimes  600  per  cent.  If  the  laborer 
wishes  one  cheap  foreign  button,  he  must  buy  six,  and  leave 
five  at  the  Custom  House  as  tribute. 

Commerce  is  civilization,  and  is  an  extension  of  that  divi- 
sion of  labor  which  evolves  a  scientist  from  a  savage,  or  a  Con- 
gressman from  a  cave-dweller.  Scientific  thought  rules  the 
world.  The  modem  steamship  is  manoeuvred  by  the  specta- 
cled student,  while  the  ancient  mariner  shovels  coal.  Yet, 
with  the  logic  of  lunacy,  administration  organs  clamor  for  a 
Chinese  wall  of  protection  against  the  world,  while  proclaim- 
ing that  we  cannot  afford  a  standard  of  value  which  shall 
create  friction  in  our  commercial  relations  with  other  nations. 
They  pronounce  the  failure  of  reciprocity  (which  is  free 
trade)  a  calamity,  while  with  unconscious  satire  the  President 
himself  declares  in  his  message  to  Congress  that  duties  should 
be  so  imposed  as  to  relieve  and  encourage  agriculture. 

One  of  the  gems  of  economic  truth  endorsed  by  the  Re^\i\y 
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lioan  party  during  the  late  campaign,  was  the  statement  that 
'^Government  cannot  enrich  one  man  without  despoiling  an- 
other." But  the  protective  tariff,  which  the  father  of  lies  in- 
vented, and  which  protects  a  man  from  getting  the  value  of 
his  money  or  his  work,  has  enriched  a  hundred  people  by 
$5,000,000  each,  and  despoiled  5,000,000  families  of  $100 
each,  has  given  us  infamous  pension  laws,  river  and  harbor 
iniquities,  senators  from  Havemeyer,  government  by  trusts, 
elections  by  syndicates,  and  made  of  Congress  a  clearing- 
house for  boodle. 

Since  the  gold  standard  is  imperilled,  if  not  doomed,  by  the 
people,  since  the  chaos  of  paper  tokens  threatens,  let  us  pluck 
the  flower  safety  from  the  nettle  danger,  put  ourselves  square- 
ly upon  a  basis  of  silver,  or  silver  and  gold  alternatively,  sell 
the  few  bonds  necessary  to  put  gold  or  silver  behind  every 
outstanding  greenback  and  Treasury  note,  call  on  the  Na- 
tional Banks  to  substitute  notes  or  coin  for  the  bonds  which 
secure  their  issues,  throw  open  our  ports  to  the  world,  and 
fight  for  its  trade.  There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  this 
suggestion.  It  is  a  logical  deduction  from  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  political  and  financial  economy,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prejudices,  tendencies,  and  convictions  of  the 
people. 

Wily  diplomatists  of  Europe  will  no  longer  dangle  a  bogy 
bimetallism  for  our  immature  commissioners  to  jump  at. 
They  will  be  facing  a  situation  replete  with  interesting  possi- 
bilities to  their  own  people.  The  battle  of  the  standards  will 
be  a  merry  and  a  manly  one,  with  the  issues  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, but  with  the  coming  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  never  in  doubt. 
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n.    NOTES  ON  THE  REFOEM  OF  THE  CUREENCY. 

BY  JOHN  GLAEK  RIDPATH. 


THE  question  of  reforming  the  currency  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  subject  now  before  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  decision  of  this  question  touches  profoundly 
every  interest  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  life  of 
the  American  people.  This  question  may  be  decided  in  a 
man  ward  or  a  moneyward  way:  that  is,  it  may  be  so  decided 
as  to  conduce  powerfully  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  or  so 
decided  as  to  injure  and  degrade  the  people  in  order  that  the 
money  power  may  flourish  over  them. 

We  should  consider  this  great  subject  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately from  every  point  of  view.  Men  in  different  sta- 
tions, connected  with  different  interests  and  holding  diverse 
opinions,  should  set  forth  in  a  rational  and  logical  way  their 
respective  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  secure  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  an  honest  and  adequate  circulat- 
ing medium,  and  to  make  that  medium  acceptable  to  all 
classes  and  for  all  purposes  of  commercial  exchange. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  willingly  admitted  to  the 
pages  of  The  Arena  the  able  and  highly  instructive  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Anthony  W.  Dimock.  Mr.  Dim- 
ock's  life  has  been  passed  in  the  great  money  centre  of  our 
country.  He  has  acquired  the  knowledge  and  discipline 
which  come  to  men  of  large  talents  in  that  gigantic  arena  of 
confliict,  the  stock  exchange  of  New  York.  There  for  years 
he  has  heard  the  high  winds  blow  and  the  storms  of  contention 
roar.  He  has  heard  the  avalanche  and  the  thunder.  He  has 
seen  the  mountains  rush  down  into  the  sea.  He  has  witnessed 
the  wreck  of  a  thousand  fortunes — the  cataclysm  of  banks, 
the  conflagration  of  stocks,  the  bursting  of  bubbles,  the  up- 
heaval and  the  swallowing  of  shares,  the  engulfing  of  rail- 
ways, the  breaking  of  comers,  and  all  the  indescribable  phe- 
nomena of  that  maelstrom  of  whirling  hope  and  despair.  He 
has  stood  in  the  very  throat  of  it  and  seen  the  swallowing  up 
of  millions,  until  the  spectacle  has  become  as  familiar  to  his 
eyes  as  the  sunrise  to  a  farmer. 
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This  manner  of  life  has  given  Mr.  Dimock  the  information 
and  the  discernment  requisite  for  the  discussion  of  the  great 
subject  presented  in  his  paper.  He  brings  to  his  task  un- 
doubted ability.  His  discussion  of  the  subject  is  fearless^ 
and,  we  believe,  honest.  In  this  respect  it  differs  by  a  whole 
horizon  from  the  paid,  casuistical  stuff  that  generally  issues 
from  Wall  Street.  His  article  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  this  immense  theme.  It  is  because  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  honest  expression  of  an  able  and  experienced 
man  that  we  have  opened  the  columns  of  the  Magazine  of  the 
People  to  admit  it. 

For  what  is  the  duty  of  such  a  magazine  as  The  Abena? 
This  magazine  has  for  its  raison  d^etre  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions in  American  society.  Its  motive  is  easily  understood. 
We  are  not  in  love  with  the  existing  order  in  society  and  state. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  existing  order  should  be 
reformed.  We  want  to  see  a  new  order  instituted  having  for 
its  foundation  principle  the  democracy  of  man. 

To  this  end  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine  to  discover 
and  disseminate  the  truth.  We  have  no  other  design.  It  is 
because  of  the  cherishing  of  ulterior  designs  that  the  journal- 
ism of  the  United  States  has  justly  fallen  under  almost  univer- 
sal distrust.  We  do  not  want  the  distrust  to  become  univer- 
sal, or  to  be  justified  by  the  facts. 

Acting  from  these  fundamental  principles,  how  shall  the 
editorial  management  of  a  magazine  be  conducted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people?  Of  class  journalism  we  have  had  enough 
and  to  spare.  Class  journalism  has  had  and  still  has  the 
American  public  in  its  clutches.  The  duty  of  an  editor  in 
the  conduct  of  so  great  and  responsible  an  engine  as  a  maga- 
zine is  not  always  and  easily  discoverable.  Our  purpose  here 
is  to  do  right — ^but  always  to  promote  the  people's  cause.  We 
want,  moreover,  to  mix  an  ethical  sweetness  with  the  editorial 
bitter  draught,  to  the  end  that  the  people  taking  our  cup  shall 
not  drink  death. 

Shall  we  then  presume  to  say  with  certainty  what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  Magazine  of  the  People? 
This  we  can  say  with  certainty,  that  nothing  shall  be  admitted 
which  is  purposely  and  manifestly  false.     The  coming  of  in- 
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terested  productions,  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  untruth, 
is  as  a  river  that  flows  always;  but  there  are  many  other  pro- 
ductions which  are  not  false,  but  only  erroneous.  There  are 
many  which  are  true  in  their  spirit  and  general  intent,  but  are 
incidentally  erroneous  in  certain  parts.  Very  few  are  alto- 
gether true.  A  magazine  made  up  of  articles  wholly  true 
would  no  doubt  be  too  much  for  this  world.  Like  oxygen,  it 
would  be  too  rich  for  the  race  in  its  present  physiological  and 
ethical  state  of  being. 

Under  these  conditions,  then,  we  publish  Mr.  Dimock's  arti- 
cle. There  are  only  a  few  points  in  the  contribution  to  which 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  exceptions.  In  the  first  place  Mr. 
Dimock  seems  to  believe  that  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  may  be  made  to  rest  on  a  unit  of 
gold.  According  to  our  opinion  this  can  only  be  done  by  re- 
ducing the  producers  of  the  world  to  a  condition  of  industrial 
slavery.  For  what  have  we  witnessed  since  the  scheme  was 
put  in  operation  to  place  the  exchanges  of  the  world  on  a  basis 
of  gold  only?  We  have  witnessed  a  constant  rise  in  the  price 
of  that  metal,  and  a  constant  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  things 
else.  The  decline  in  the  prices  of  products  has  been  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  index  of  the  ever-advancing  price  of 
gold.  To  make  the  prices  of  all  the  products  of  human  in- 
dustry to  be  dependent  on  one  thing,  and  to  place  that  one 
thing  under  conditions  in  which  its  relative  value  must  con- 
stantly increase  at  the  expense  of  all  besides,  is  to  rob  industry 
of  its  reward  and  to  reduce  the  laborer  to  poverty  and  vassal- 
age. 

Aye,  more.  To  use  any  metal,  or  any  two  metals,  in  this 
office  of  fundamental  money — these  metals  being  commodi- 
ties of  the  world's  market  and  subject  to  the  forces  that  pre- 
vail in  that  arena — is  to  bring  finally  the  same  result.  The 
vltimate  solution  of  the  money  question  can  never,  according 
to  our  opinion,  be  reached  until  the  quantitative  theory  shall 
prevail  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  medium  of  exchange 

• 

which  is  based  upon  the  average  of  all  values,  determined  by 
an  index  and  expressed  in  a  counter  which  shall  be  supported 
simply  by  the  power  of  the  law  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion.    Before  this  can  be  done  civilization  wiW  no  ^ox^iXV'K^^ 
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to  improve.  A  new  political  code  will  have  to  supervene. 
The  prevailing  spirit  of  mala  fides  will  have  to  be  exter- 
minated from  nations  and  men. 

I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Dimock,  inclining  to  a  single  basis  of 
gold  for  the  currency  which  he  proposes,  has  not  really 
studied  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  foundation  for  the  exchang- 
ing medium  of  the  world.  To  my  mind  it  appears  preposter- 
ous to  suppk)se  that  such  an  enormous  fact  as  the  commerce 
of  the  world  can  be  made  to  rest  upon  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  cubic  yards  of  gold!  That,  according  to  the  best 
calculations,  is  the  so-called  "visible  supply"  of  the  yellow 
metal.  If  this  bulk  should  be  cast  into  pellets  of  the  size  of 
small  hazelnuts,  there  would  not  be  one  pellet  apiece  for  the 
sons  of  men — ^to  say  nothing  about  the  daughters  of  women. 
It  is  literally  true  that  if  all  the  gold  existing  should  be  made 
into  pills,  the  workingmen  of  the  world  could  swallow  it  all 
before  breakfast,  and  not  six  hundred  of  them  would  ever 
know  the  difference! 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  Bankers^  Magazine  and  all  the  multi- 
tudinous offspring  of  that  prolific  mother  of  lies  should  shout 
about  "the  increasing  supply  of  gold,"  "the  deluge  of  gold," 
"the  new  gold  fields,"  etc.  The  simple  fact  remains  that  civil- 
ization is  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  insomuch  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  gold 
coin  of  the  world  is  at  the  present  time  actually  increasing  at 
all.  The  amount  of  gold  withdrawn  each  year  from  coinage 
and  from  the  bullion  supply  is  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  coin  supply  is  increasing  or  can  increase  under 
existing  conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  volume  of  products  is  multiplying  year  by 
year,  and  the  quickened  methods  of  conmierce  have  become 
so  intense  as  to  require  a  medium  ten  times  or  a  hundred  times 
as  plentiful  as  that  which  sufficed  in  the  seventeenth  or  even 
the  eighteenth  century.  Note  well  to  what  an  extent  the 
other  apparatus  of  exchange  has  been  multiplied.  Suppose 
that  the  present  enormous  volume  of  production  should  be  put 
back  upon  the  means  of  conveyance  which  were  in  existence 
before  the  invention  of  steam  navigation  and  the  construction 
of  railways.     What  an  infinite  stoppage  and  paralysis  there 
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would  be  throughout  the  world!  And  yet  such  stoppage  and 
paralysis  could  hardly  be  worse  than  that  which  will  ultir 
mately  result  from  the  attempt  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
world  on  a  foundation  composed  of  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  cubic  yards  of  gold. 

If  by  an  "elastic  currency"  Mr.  Dimock  means  a  currency 
that  can  be  expanded  to  infinity  by  the  banks  and  then  con- 
tracted to  zero  by  them  at  their  will,  then  we  fully  agree  with 
him  that  an  elastic  currency  is  a  mockery  and  a  curse.  But 
if  we  are  to  understand  by  an  elastic  currency,  a  currency  that 
will  expand  proportionally  to  the  demands  of  civilization  for 
a  medium  of  exchange,  then  an  elastic  currency  would  prove 
the  greatest  blessing  of  the  whole  industrial  world.  We  must 
have,  and  the  civilized  life  will  demand,  a  circulating  me- 
dium that  shall  never  contract  at  all — ^this  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  human  race  does  not  contract,  but  constantly  ex- 
pands. A  corresponding  increase  of  money  is  as  much  a 
necessity  as  is  a  correlative  supply  of  food.  It  is  as  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  old  money  and  money  system  of,  say,  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  suffice  for  the  new  race 
of  men  who  flourish  at  the  close  of  the  century,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  shoes  worn  by  General  Scott's  army  in  Mexico  will 
supply  the  standing  armies  of  Europe.  If  Mr.  Dimock  will 
note  thoughtfully  what  we  here  present,  he  will  see  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  single  basis  of  gold  in  upholding  the  transac- 
tions of  the  producing  and  exchanging  world.  In  that  event 
he  will  be  obliged  to  reconsider  his  confident  assertions  in  the 
first  part  of  his  contribution. 

After  we  pass^he  first  six  pages  of  Mr.  Dimock's  article  we 
fall  into  a  current  upon  which  we  may  embark  with  him  in 
a  less  discordant  frame  of  mind.  The  excoriation  which  he 
gives  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  bond  syn- 
dicate of  1894  is  as  well  deserved  as  it  is  irrefutable  and  caus- 
tic. His  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cleveland 
administration  went  into  partnership  with  the  gold  gamblers, 
and  robbed  the  American  people  of  multiplied  millions  of  dol- 
lars, is  as  well  and  faithfully  drawn  as  if  we  had  done  the 
work  ourselves!  In  like  manner  his  treatment  of  the  national 
banking  system  is  about  as  good  a  review  oi  t\iat  ipte^cyeXetav^a 
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and  impossible  institution  as  we  have  anywhere  seen — except 
always  that  nobody  can  do  the  subject  justice.  In  this  part  of 
Mr.  Dimock's  paper  there  is  much  to  be  commended.  But  I 
pass  to  consider  the  writer's  criticism  of  bimetallism  as  a  sys- 
tem, and  of  the  bimetallic  standard  as  a  fact. 

To  this  part  of  the  article  I  answer  that  bimetallism  is  the 
option  of  the  debtor  to  pay  in  either  of  two  legal  units  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  his  convenience,  and  the  plentif ulness  of 
the  given  kind.  It  may  be  that  such  a  monetary  system  will, 
as  Mr.  Dimock  intimates,  stand  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other.  That  is  what  a  man  does  when  he  walks!  A  one- 
legged  man  is  neither  graceful  nor  efficient.  Suppose  that 
there  are  two  legs  and  two  feet.  Suppose  the  industrial  body 
does  rest  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  What  of  it? 
That  is  the  way  to  walk.  And  as  to  names  and  phraseology 
we  shall  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dimock.  If  he  prefers  to  des- 
ignate the  double  system  as  an  alternating  standard  instead  of 
a  bimetallic  standard,  all  well  and  good.  Let  it  be  so.  We 
will  concede  to  him  the  nomenclature  if  he  will  concede  to  us 
the  fact.  But  be  assured  we  will  have  the  fact.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  we  will  have;  and  no  power  on  earth  shall 
prevent  us.  We  intend,  in  a  word,  to  restore  silver  to  its  old- 
time  standard  monetary  uses  without  abridgment  or  restric- 
tion, and  on  a  perfect  equality  with  gold,  and  we  will  do  this 
in  spite  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

But  if  Mr.  Dimock  cannot  accept  the  name  or  the  theory  of 
a  bimetallic  standard,  he  makes  amends  for  this  failure  to  em- 
brace what  we  think  is  the  true  theory  by  a  splendid  demon- 
stration of  what  will  come  when  we  have  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  He  shows  the  inevitable  result.  No  one  has  done 
this  in  a  better  way.  We  ask  our  readers  to  peruse  with  great 
care  the  four  paragraphs  beginning  on  page  319  with  the 
words,  "The  statesman  who  comprehends,"  etc. 

These  paragraphs  we  fling  down  as  a  challenge  at  the  feet  of 
the  opponents  of  free  coinage.  We  dare  them  to  take  it  up. 
We  dare  them  to  deny.  They  shall  either  accept  this  chal- 
lenge which  Mr.  Dimock,  himself  in  the  better  sense  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  money  power,  makes,  or  we  will  taunt  them 
Into  Alienee  under  the  shadow  of  their  own  cowardice.    Mr. 
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Dimock  proves  by  right  reason  and  the  citation  of  incontro- 
vertible fact  the  very  thing  for  which  all  sensible  bimetallists 
have  for  years  contended,  and  that  is,  that  with  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  therefor 
and  the  limitation  of  the  supply,  and  the  necessarily  decreased 
demand  for  gold,  the  price  of  the  first  would  inevitably  rise 
and  the  price  of  the  second  inevitably  fall,  until  a  parity  of 
values  at  the  statutory  ratio  would  inevitably  ensue.  Than 
this  there  is  nothing  more  certain  in  the  realm  of  sound  reason 
and  demonstration.  Mr.  Dimock  proves  it  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  controversy.  His  proof  of  this  fundamental  conten- 
tion of  the  bimetallists  is  so  conclusive  and  overwhelming  that 
those  features  of  his  contribution  which  we  think  we  have 
shown  to  be  erroneous  may  well  be  passed  by  in  the  light  of 
the  great  service  which  he  has  performed  in  the  better  parts 
of  his  article. 
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BY  FRANCIS  E.  WOODRUFF. 


FOR  more  than  a  qiiarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  the  duty 
of  the  writer,  as  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  to  watch 
and  report  on  the  course  of  trade  at  one  or  other  of 
the  treaty  ports  of  China;  and  one  result  of  the  labor  and  ex- 
perience has  been  amazement  that  men  in  general  can  be  so 
immindful  of  the  importance  to  trade,  and  therefore  to  all 
mankind,  of  a  stable  standard,  or  measure,  of  value.  In  the 
domestic  trade  of  China,  for  example,  the  only  standard  coin 
are  the  so-called  copper  or  brass  ^^cash."  These,  becoming 
scarce  through  insufficient  minting  during  and  after  the  close 
of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  were  supplemented  in  the  circulation 
by  inferior  cash  made  by  surreptitiously  melting  standard 
cash  and  recasting  them  into  two  or  more  smaller  ones;  and 
these  again  were  supplemented  by  still  worse  spurious  cash. 
Naturally,  under  economic  laws  these  "cheaper"  cash  tended 
to  drive  the  "dearer'^  cash  out  of  circulation,  to  the  further 
and  fluctuating  increase  through  scarcity  of  the  value  of  the 
remaining  standard  cash  in  exchange  with  other  commodities, 
including  silver.  This  is  used  in  larger  transactions,  but 
passes  almost  exclusively  by  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  in- 
gots or  coined  dollars  (to  a  limited  extent)  circulated.  The 
weight  of  the  unit  (the  "tael,"  or  ounce),  the  money  balances 
used  by  buyer  and  seller,  the  degree  of  purity  required  in 
trade,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  crude  assays  all  vary  between 
provinces,  even  between  districts  and  towns.  In  addition, 
the  fluctuating  fall  from  monetary  causes  in  the  value  of  sil- 
ver and  the  rise  from  trade  causes  in  the  value  of  copper  have 
accentuated  the  relative  variations  between  the  "cash"  and 
silver  until  now  the  delay,  waste,  and  serious  losses  incurred 
in  making  exchanges,  and  the  consequent  suffering  of  the 
people,  are  lamentable.  The  government's  efforts  to  remedy 
the  evil  have  failed  not  only  because  of  its  own  and  other 

governments^  shortcomings,  but  also  very  largely  because  of 
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the  powerful  oppoeition  of  the  Chinese  bankers  and  other 
experts  in  money,  who  alone  profit,  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  this  instability  of  China's  measure  of  value. 

Coming  now  to  its  foreign  trade,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
writer's  service  silver  alone  or  coupled  with  gold  was  used  as 
standard  money  by  all  the  world  except  England  and  Portu- 
gal, and  the  sufficiently  stable  market  ratio  of  the  two  metals 
served  as  a  joint  and  single  measure  for  the  world  of  com- 
merce. There  were  of  course  fluctuations  in  exchange  from 
trade  causes,  but  ^^exchange"  was  not  a  material  factor  in  com- 
mercial transactions.  After  1870  the  Western  nations  began 
changing  from  the  joint  to  the  gold  measure,  until  now  per- 
haps one-third  of  mankind  has  thrown  the  whole  burden  on 
gold  alone,  while  only  two-thirds  still  use  silver  as  standard 
money,  and  its  free-coinage  demand  has  been  suspended  by 
many  of  them.  **Exchange"  has  become  the  deadly  foe  of  the 
conmierce  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  instability 
of  the  measure  in  the  domestic  trade  of  China  has  been  in- 
creased. There  is  evidence,  moreover,  of  increased  instabil- 
ity of  the  gold  measure  in  Western  countries  that  has  done 
Jrio™  ta  A  «  a-  agric.l.„«l,  n„u,ul«.«^,  and  com- 
mercial  interests. 

During  all  these  years  it  has  been  the  writer's  duty  to 
watch  this  growing  instabiUty  of  the  world's  measure  of  value, 
search  for  its  causes,  and  note  its  effects.  The  evil  has  been 
brought  the  nearer  home  to  him  because  among  the  mer- 
chants on  whom  the  blow  has  fallen  are  many  friends,  and 
because  it  has  caused  heavy  losses  for  the  members  of  the 
service  to  which  he,  until  very  recently,  belonged.  Feeling 
keenly  for  the  suffering  that  seems  to  him  needlessly  in- 
flic  Jon  mankind,  he  ^vee  in  this  paper  some  result  of  his 
experience  and  labor,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help. 

To  make  clear  the  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
world's  measures  of  value,  it  is  necessary  to  first  briefly  review 
the  past,  and  the  late  General  Walker's  "International  Bi- 
metallism" (1896)  has  been  taken  as  the  guide,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  exceptionally  lucid,  but  also  because  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  all  for  reference.    In  the  eatVy  cen\^m^  oi  wa 
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era  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver  practically  ceased,  and  the 
existing  stock  was  in  time  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  its 
former  mass.  By  the  thirteenth  century  some  small  additions 
had  been  made,  but  when  America  was  discovered  the  entire 
stock  in  Europe  was,  it  is  estimated,  only  $193,000,000, 
though  in  Asia  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  larger  supply. 
As  the  figures  for  1492  are  not  only  insignificant,  but  are 
also  less  trustworthy  than  those  that  follow,  the  estimated 
production  from  that  date  to  1600  is  taken  as  the  world's 
existing  stock  in  the  latter  year  for  use  in  the  following  com- 
parative statement  (in  fine  ounces:  000,000'8  omitted)  of  the 
increased  stocks  on  the  succeeding  dates  named: 

Tear  1600        1700        1800        1850        1875        1895 


Gold 

24 

53 

115 

153 

306 

424 

Silver 

727 

1,924 

3,757 

4310 

5319 

8,007 

It  will  be  observed  that,  comparing  1895  with  1600,  the 
stock  of  gold  was  seventeen,  and  the  stock  of  silver  eleven, 
times  greater.  These  figures  and  those  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing tables  have  been  calculated,  are  practically  all,  though 
not  all  at  first-hand,  ta!:en  from  the  publications  of  the  "Royal 
Commission"  and  the  United  States  Mint,  ^d  are  the  most 
accurate  obtainable;  but  where  "estimate"  is  a  factor,  close 
deductions  drawn  as  though  such  statistics  are  of  mathemati- 
cal exactness  may  be  very  mischievous.  If,  though,  only 
broad  results  are  sought,  they  can  be  made  useful;  and  from 
the  figures  above  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  stocks  have  increased 
enormously,  and  that  gold  has  increased  somewhat  more 
rapidly  than  silver,  which,  however,  had  increased  more 
rapidly  than  gold  between  1492  and  1600. 

Even  before  the  discovery  of  America,  however,  the  small 
additions  to  the  stock  from  other  sources  had  in  the  thirteenth 
century  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  renewal  in  Europe 
of  the  coinage  of  gold;  and  so  began  the  modem  question  of 
the  ratio.  For  some  hundreds  of  years  it  was  complicated  and 
obscured  by  other  currency  troubles,  such  as  an  insufficient 
supply  (at  the  first)  of  the  money  metals;  a  prevalent  belief 
that  a  nation^s  gold  .and  silver  money  was  its  only  true  wealth 
and  abould  he  obtained  by  hook  or  by  crook  from  other 
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xiRtioii8;  gOTcnaneiit  fal^e  nting  and  deba^nnoiit,  privnto 
sweating  and  eoonteifemng,  of  coin;  and  the  failun'  to  is8\io 
fractional  eoins  as  tokens  onlv.  Except  the  lattor,  which  han 
sinoe  been  put  rig^t,  all  those  defects  had  Ikh^ii  fairly  nnn- 
edied  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  ratio  wan 
the  one  important  question  left. 

The  world  regarding  the  coin,  instead  of  the  valuo  of  the 
coin,  as  the  point  at  issue,  could  not  understand  why  iH>nH>- 
times  the  gold  and  sometimes  the  silver  coin  would  '\lisa}>- 
pear^'  from  the  circulation  of  a  country.  In  1717  Sir  Ismiho 
Newton  had  pointed  out,  in  effect,  that  the  **di8ap|H»ttranco'* 
was  due  to  the  coin  being  taken  from  a  country  whvn'  they 
were  rated  leas  in  the  legal  ratio  to  a  country  w*hon'  they 
were  rated  more,  so  would  exchange  at  a  profit — gi'^lil,  for 
example,  taken  from  a  country  with  a  legal  ratio  making  it 
equal  to  only  15 J  of  silver  to  a  country  where  the  ratio 
made  it  equal  to  16  of  silver,  made  a  profit  of  0|  silver,  Iohh 
cost  of  sending — and  that  the  remedy  was  to  have  the  same 
legal  ratio  as  the  other  countries.  The  good  advice,  however, 
was  forgotten,  and  a  theory  was  started  that  the  '\liMip|HMir 
ance^^  was  because  the  "cheaper"  must  always  **drivo  out'*  the 
"dearer"  money  (which  is  true),  so  that  it  is  ini]K>ssibly  for  a 
country  to  keep  coin  of  both  metals  in  concurrent  oiriMihition 
(which  is  not  true;  because  with  an  uniform  ratio  internation- 
ally it  is  obvious  that  there  cannot  bo  either  "ehwipt»r'*  or 
"dearer"  coin  internationally  in  the  sense  in  whidi  the  wohIh 
were  used). 

In  1816,  when  under  the  stress  of  the  Napoleonic  warn  jtmi 
ended  England  was  still  using  the  inconvertil)lo  |)ap(^r  ntonny 
it  had  used  for  years,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pn^|>iiri«  for 
a  resumption  of  specie  payments,  this  theory  was  Itmnght.  lo 
the  front,  and  the  leaders  of  England,  witliout  any  pnpnlMr 
demand  for  a  change  in  the  standard,  and  ignoring  Hit*  Uiiiio 
Newton's  uniform  xatio  (perhaps  because  interniiiionnt  mkhm* 
ment  was  less  frequent  and  friendly  then  tlian  now),  ihIoiHimI 
the  theory  as  the  law  by  making  gold  th(^  sole  ninni\y  of  full 
value,  and  changing  silver  from  standard  to  HulmiiliMry  inonuy. 
It  doubtless  seemed  to  the  leaders  that  if  Mion*  wen^  no 
longer  two  standard  metals  in  the  countryi  It  wun  inii>osHi- 
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ble  that  there  should  be  "cheaper"  coin  to  "drive  out"  the 
"dearer,"  so  England  could  always  keep  her  gold;  but  those 
wiser  men  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  not  considered  that  the 
money  metals  circulate  internationally,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  century  authorities  like  Mr.  Bagehot  and  Mr.  Goschen 
had  become  very  anxious  lest  the  demand  of  foreign  nations 
should  "drive  out"  their  one  standard  metal  until  the  gold 
reserve  fell  below  the  danger  minimum  and  panic  ensued. 

Not  only  did  England  partly  fail  to  remedy  the  defect  it 
aimed  at,  but  in  altering  its  own,  and  consequently  the 
world's,  relative  demand  for  silver  and  gold  it  initiated  a  new 
currency  trouble,  because  it  set  an  example  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  "monkeying"  with  the  world's  measure  of  value. 
Happily  the  example  was  not  followed  until  France,  which  in 
1803  had  passed  a  law  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  ratio  of  15|  to  1,  approximately  the  market  ratio,  had 
been  given  opportunity  to  show  the  world  what  one  nation's 
balance-wheel  could  do  for  the  stability  of  the  measure  of 
value.  The  United  States  also  gave  the  world  an  objectrlesson 
in  showing  how  by  in  1792  undervaluing  gold  in  its  legal 
ratio  it  could  attract  silver  to  its  currency,  and  by  imdervalu- 
ing  silver  in  1834  it  could  attract  gold;  but  if  it  had  in  1792 
adopted  the  ratio  of  France  (then  15^  to  1),  and  had  kept  to 
it,  the  lesson  might  have  been  more  valuable. 

In  the  fifties  came  the  "Gold  Panic."  Within  ten  or 
twelve  years  it  is  estimated  that  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  hands 
of  civilized  man  literally  doubled  and  it  was  feared  that  its 
value  would  fall  to  a  level  which  would  mean  universal  bank- 
ruptcy. Holland,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Austria  took  limited  or  temporary  action  against  gold  and  in 
favor  of  silver;  but  France,  England,  the  United  States,  and 
other  nations  stood  firm.  For  obvious  reasons  these  changes 
in  monetary  demand  must  be  regarded  as  rather  significant 
of  the  dread  inspired  by  the  flood  of  gold  than  important  in 
themselves. 

In  1865-7  the  Latin  Union  was  formed.  In  the  latter  year 
a  conference  at  Paris,  in  order  to  make  world-wide  unifica- 
tion of  coinage  practicable,  recommended  monometallism, 
and  that  the  one  metal  be  gold,  as  a  metal  that  from  the  recent 
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experience  was  likely  to  become  highly  and  pennanently 
abundant.  In  1871,  after  the  war  with  France,  the  new 
Empire  of  Germany,  in  unifying  the  coinage  of  its  previously 
divided  states,  with  the  example  of  England  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Paris  Conference  to  influence  its  opinion, 
adopted  the  gold  standard,  and  put  the  decision  in  force  under 
an  act  of  July,  1873.  In  1873-4  the  United  States  (then  on  a 
paper  basis)  demonetized  silver;  and  in  1873-6  the  Latin 
Union  first  limited,  then  discontinued,  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver (alas!  the  balance  wheel  was  gone!).  Meanwhile,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark  had  adopted  the  gold  standard; 
Holland  had  prohibited  the  coinage  of  silver;  and  Russia  had 
suspended  it,  except  for  ^^trade"  coin.  Since  then  some  other 
nations,  Japan  the  latest,  have  one  by  one  demonetized  silver 
in  favor  of  gold.  In  1878  the  United  States  nominally  re- 
monetized  silver,  but  did  not  grant  free  coinage;  and  in  the 
same  year  and  1890  passed  unsuccessful  laws  for  its  limited 
coinage  by  the  government,  which  in  1893  it  rescinded.  In 
1879  it  had  resumed  specie  payments.  In  1893  India  sus- 
pended silver  coinage. 

The  period  since  1870  has  thus  evidently  been  one  of  enor- 
mous changes  in  monetary  demand.  From  1876  to  1895  the 
production  of  gold  was  again  unusually  large,  while  that  of 
silver,  which  had  been  moderate  in  the  period  1850  to  1875, 
also  became  unusual,  but  proportionately  to  the  respective 
stocks  not  to  the  same  extent  as  gold. 

It  is  time  now  to  try  to  find  out  something  about  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  world's  measure  of  value  during  the  centuries  that 
have  been  briefly  reviewed.  Considered  relatively  to  com- 
modities, the  measure  since  the  thirteenth  century  has  lost 
heavily  in  purchasing  power,  as  would  be  expected  from  the 
enormously  increased  stocks  of  the  metals,  against  which, 
however,  must  be  set  an  enormously  increased  demand  for 
money  from  the  growth  of  commerce.  Regarding  the  degree 
of  stability  indicated  by  the  fluctuations  in  value  of  the  metals 
relatively  with  each  other,  the  average  market  ratio  for  the 
period  1501-20,  Dr.  Soetbeer  tells  us,  was  10.75  to  1.  It 
moved  gradually  until  in  1601-20  it  was  12.25;  quickly  to 
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14.00  in  1621^0;  gradually  through  14.00  and  15.00  to 
15.56  in  1801-20y  when  England  resumed  specie  payments 
after  adopting  the  gold  standard;  gradually  again  from  15.77 
in  1821-40  to  15.48  in  1861-70,  and  15.98  in  1871-75;  and 
after  the  great  change  in  monetary  demand,  rapidly  to  27.08 
in  1891-5. 

In  so  far  as  supply  goes,  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  gold  should,  instead  of  making  it  gain  purchasing 
power,  have  made  it  lose  purchasing  power  relatively  with 
silver;  but  this,  as  it  would  then  buy  less  silver,  would  have 
made  the  figures  of  the  ratio  less,  12,  for  example,  in  place  of 
14;  but  instead  they  have  become  more,  16,  for  example,  in- 
stead of  14;  so  some  other  force  must  have  overcome  the  effect 
of  supply  on  their  value  relatively  with  each  other.  The  com- 
paratively small  but  sudden  change  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, from  12.25  to  14.00,  at  a  time  when  stocks  were  limited 
in  amount,  and  a  variation  in  relative  supply  (the  production 
of  silver  was  relatively  excessive)  might  be  expected  to  have 
a  greater  effect  than  with  the  very  much  larger  stocks  of  the 
present  day,  was  attributed  by  Dr.  Soetbeer,  in  the  **Mate- 
rials,"  largely  to  an  increased  demand  for  gold  for  purposes  of 
war  and  trade;  and  a  relatively  greater  increase  during  the 
succeeding  c^ituries  of  international  and  other  forms  of  the 
more  wholesale  commerce  of  the  world  (for  which  gold  money 
is  the  most  convenient)  than  of  the  smaller  but  more  numer- 
ous exchanges  (for  which  silver  money  is  most  convenient) 
may  have  increased  the  demand  for  and  consequently  the 
value  of  gold  more  than  the  demand  for  and  value  of  silver. 

The  inconsiderable  effect  of  England's  solitary  defection 
from  the  world's  camp  was  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  monetary  demand  for  both  silver  and  gold  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  between  1816  and  1870  was  sufficient  to  keep  the 
market  ratio  up  to  about  the  same  level  as  before  1816,  which 
was  so  nearly  France's  legal  ratio  that  its  balance-wheel  was 
powerful  enough  to  carry  off  the  fluctuations  caused  by  Eng- 
land's changed  demand  and  by  the  abnormal  gold  supply  after 
1850,  and  so  kept  the  world's  measure  of  value  sufficiently 
stable  for  the  needs  of  commerce.  But  when  to  England's 
changed  demand  was  added  the  changed  demand  of  other  na- 
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tionSy  the  market  ratio  soon  began  to  be  so  much  changed 
that  France  and  the  Latin  Union  felt  unable  to  longer  con- 
tinue their  good  work.  But,  whatever  the  cause  of  the 
changes  in  the  ratio  from  1501  may  have  been,  they  were 
sufficiently  gradual  until  1870  not  to  hamper  trade,  for  while 
there  were  very  many  bitter  complaints  over  the  difficulties 
with  coin,  none  were  heard  of  regarding  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  value  of  silver  and  gold,  that  is,  regarding  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  world's  joint-measure  of  value,  until  after  the  great 
change  in  monetary  demand  at  the  latter  date;  but  since  then 
the  air  has  been  full  of  them. 

Evidently,  then,  the  period  from,  say,  1850  to  1895,  a 
period  of  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  both  monetary  supply 
and  monetary  demand,  will  repay  a  closer  study,  for  which 
fortunately  there  are  materials.  And,  first,  of  the  stability 
of  the  measure  relatively  to  commodities  something  can  be 
learned  from  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  number  of  gold  prices 
from  1846,  and  Mr.  Atkinson's  (see  Yale  Review,  May,  1897) 
index  numbers  of  silver  prices,  which  go  back  only  to  1861. 
The  averages  for  each  five  years  are  given  herewith,  and  the 
approximate  date  when  the  great  change  in  monetary  demand 
became  operative  through  the  joining  of  other  nations  with 
England  is  marked  between  1875  and  1876  as  a  natural  divid- 
ing line  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  period  under 
review;  production  having  been  excessive  in  both,  but  the 
great  changes  in  monetary  demand  only  from  1871-75. 


Period         1S46-50  51-55  56-60  61-65  66-70  71-75 


Qold  Prices    S2.6     90.2      98    101.6      99    103.6 
Silver  Prices  106       123    106 


76-80  81-85  86-90  91-95 


89.4    79.8    70.2    66.4 
129     109     118     133 


To  treat  of  gold  prices  first,  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  the 
changes  in  demand  they  rose.  In  the  opinion  of  Jevons  and 
others  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  rise  was  due  to  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  of  the  then  joint-measure  caused  by  the 
abnormal  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  after  1850.  The  rise 
would  have  been  greater  but  for  two  causes:  the  first  was,  that 
commodities  were  also  losing  purchasing  power  through  the 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  by  improved  methods. 
An  illustration  may  make  more  clear  the  effect  of  this  on 
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prices.  Suppose  the  value,  the  purchasmg  power,  of  both 
measure /md  commodity  each  to  have  been  18  in  1850,  so  that 
the  price  would  have  been  1,  and  that  by  1875  the  measure 
had  lost  i  purchasing  power,  so  Hiat  it  would  ihea  take 

24-measure  to  buy  18-commodity,  but  that  the  commodity 
had  lost  ^  purchasing  power,  so  that  it  would  take  21-cQm- 
modity  to  equal  the  18-measure  of  1850  or  the  24-measure  of 
1875,  dien  in  1875  the  price  would  have  been  |f,  or 
1/r,  instead  of  1,  as  in  1850 ;  but  if  the  commodity  had  not 
lost  f  purchasing  power  it  would  have  been  f|^  or 
1^.  The  price  lists  and  index  numbers  of  that  day,  there- 
fore, do  not  show  the  full  effect  of  the  unusual  increase  in  the 
supply  of  gold. 

Man  cannot  control  the  supply  of  the  money  metals  or  the 
cost  of  commodities  sufficiently  to  prevent  such  fluctuations  in 
prices,  but  so  far  as  the  fluctuations  are  due  to  instability  of 
the  measure  he  can  lessen  them,  and  he  did  so  up  to  the  great 
change  in  demand.  For  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  economists 
the  second  cause  why  prices  did  not  go  higher  was  that  gold 
was  linked,  by  a  market  ratio  sufficiently  unvarying  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  to  silver,  which  had  not  shared  in  the  unu- 
sually excessive  supply.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  dividing 
the  stocks  of  silver  from  1850  to  1875  by  15^,  the  approxi- 
mate ratio,  to  put  them  on  a  like  footing  as  to  value  with  the 
gold  stocks,  so  that  when  added  to  the  gold  stocks  the  volume 
in  ounces  of  purchasing  power  of  the  joint  measure  at  the 
dates  named  would  be  approximately  shown.  To  make  com- 
parison more  easy,  the  volume  in  1850  is  taken  as  100,  and 
the  volume  at  the  following  dates  is  rated  to  it  in  himdredths. 
The  similar  figures  are  carried  on  after  1876,  still  at  15^  to 
1,  to  illustrate  what  would  no  doubt  have  happened  if  the  linlr 
in  the  joint  measure  had  not  been  broken  by  the  change  in 
monetary  demand.  The  estimated  weights  of  gold  and  silver 
stocks  are  also  shown  in  full,  and  separately: 


Tear  18S6    1875 


Gold  Stock  (weight)  162      200 

Silver  Stock  (weight)  110      121 

Jdnt  Measure  (value)  125      142 


1885  1896 

234  278 

139  166 

165  196 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  hundredths  of  increase 
from  1861  to  1875  inclusive  was  for  gold  stock  100,  for  the 
silver  stock  21,  and  consequently  for  the  joint  measure  only 
42  instead  of  100;  from  1876  to  1895  the  increase  was  for 
gold  78,  for  silver  45,  and  but  for  the  change  of  monetary 
demand  it  would  have  been  for  the  joint  measure  only  54 
instead  of  78.  This  seems  to  clearly  indicate  a  greater  stabil- 
ity for  the  joint  measure,  and  that  this  did  help  to  keep  gold 
prices  from  going  higher  in  the  first  half  of  the  period. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  half,  we  find  the  gold  prices 
that  had  been  rising  till  1875  making  a  sudden  "  'bout  face" 
and  beginning  a  fall  that  has  been  continuous  till  now  (1896). 
The  late  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd,  in  his  famous  prophecy,  made  in 
1871,  that  a  general  decline  of  prosperity  all  over  the  world 
would  be  a  consequence  of  the  gold  valuation  by  other  states 
besides  England,  predicted  that  "the  economical  authorities 
will  refuse  to  listen  to  the  cause  [the  destruction  of  the  mone- 
tary equilibrium]  here  foreshadowed;  every  possible  attempt 
will  be  made  to  prove  that  the  decline  of  commerce  is  due  to 
all  sorts  of  causes."  The  prophecy  is  fulfilled  when  econo- 
mists whom  we  all  respect  for  their  good  work  in  other  direc- 
tions try  to  prove  by  statistics  that  the  depressing  fall  in  gold 
prices  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  beneficial  cheapening  of  the 
cost  of  commodities,  although  it  stands  to  reason  that,  as  the 
cheapening  through  improved  methods  began  well  back  in 
the  century,  if  it  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  fall  it  must 
also  have  caused  prices  to  fall  between  1850  and  1875;  but 
instead  of  falling  they  rose! 

That  prices  should  rise  in  that  period  notwithstanding  the 
cheapening  of  commodities  would  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  enormously  increased  supply  of  the  money  metals;  but  a 
continuance  of  the  then  rising  gold  prices  after  1875  would 
also  be  naturally  expected  because  of  the  further  enormous 
increase  in  the  supply  of  gold,  which,  increasing  100  per  cent 
in  the  twenty-five  years  between  1850  and  1875,  in  the 
twenty  years  1876  to  1895  increased  78  per  cent,  or  at  the 
rate  of  97.5  per  cent  for  twenty-five  years.  Further,  the 
effect  was  increased  by  a  marked  cheapening  after  1875  of 
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the  cost  of  production  of  the  money  metals  through  wonder- 
fully improved  processes,  and  by  improved  communications 
with  the  mines;  the  combined  causes  tending  to  greatly  lessen 
the  value  of  standard  gold  coin  and  consequently  to  greatly 
raise  the  prices  measured  in  them.  That  instead  of  this  rise 
there  should  have  been  a  sudden  and  great  fall  in  gold  prices 
clearly  indicates  that  there  must  have  been  a  sudden  and 
great  force  that  has  more  than  overcome  the  effect  from  sup- 
ply, and  joined  the  cheapening  of  commodities  in  compelling 
the  "  'bout  face."  The  great  and  sudden  change  in  monetary 
demand  is  at  least  under  grave  suspicion! 

Turning  now  to  silver  prices  it  should  first  be  said  that 
because  the  price  lists  and  other  sources  of  information  are 
less  complete  and  trustworthy,  silver  index  numbers  cannot 
with  most  painstaking  effort  be  made  even  so  nearly  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth  as  gold  index  numbers.  Taking  them  for 
what  they  are  worth,  silver  prices,  silver  then  being  linked 
to  gold,  seem,  like  gold  prices,  to  have  risen  until  1875.  In 
1 876-85,  after  there  had  been  time  for  the  change  in  mone- 
tary demand  to  make  itself  felt  in  India,  they  seem  to  have 
fallen.  That,  in  face  of  the  lowering  of  purchasing  power 
(through  improved  communications,  and  thrqugh  competi- 
tion) of  some  of  India's  staple  commodities,  the  prices  have 
since  risen  is  presumably  evidence  that  the  silver  measure  has 
lost  purchasing  power.  This  was  long  doubted.  In  the  Her- 
schell  Report  (May,  1893),  regarding  the  proposed  suspen- 
sion (June,  1893)  of  silver  coinage,  however,  Section  31 
states  that, 

Down  to  a  comparatively  late  date  it  waa  generally  believed  that  not- 
withstanding a  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  prices  in  India  had  been 
practically  unaltered;  but  the  evidence  before  us  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  during  recent  years  the  silver  price  of  Indian  produce  has  risen.  If, 
as  experience  shows,  wages  respond  more  slowly  to  the  alteration  in  the 
value  of  the  standard,  this  rise  in  the  price  of  produce  must  have  been 
prejudicial  to  the  wage-earning  class. 

After  an  inquiry  in  a  city  in  China  in  1892,  but  with  scanty 
sources  of  information,  the  writer  felt  no  doubt  that  silver 
had  lost  purchasing  power  locally,  although  not  to  a  very 
considerable  extent;  at  present,  however,  its  fluctuations  in 
value  cause  serious  trouble  throughout  China.    Both  the  gold 
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and  the  silver  measure  have  thus  lost  stability  relatively  to 
cominodities  since  they  ceased  to  be  the  world's  joint- 
measure. 

To  show  the  degree  of  stability  of  the  world's  measure  as 
indicated  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and 
gold  between  1861  and  1895,  the  ratio  of  France,  15^  to  1 
(the  average  ratio  for  the  period  1801  to  1850  was  15.70  to 
1),  has  been  taken  as  par,  and  the  average  for  each  succeeding 
period  named  has  been  rated  to  it  in  hundredths.  For  con- 
venience of  reference  the  figures  for  gold  and  silver  stocks 
at  the  end  of  the  years  1865,  1875,  1885,  and  1895  are 
repeated. 

Period  1851-65     1866-75    I     1876-85    1886-95 


The  Ratio  (value)  98  100.5 

Gold  Stock  (weight)        162  200 

Silver  Stock  (weight)      110  121 


116  152.5 

234  278 

139  166 


It  is  seen  that,  while  the  average  ratio  varied  only  two  hun- 
dredths from  par  up  to  1875,  it  varied  fifty-two  hundredths 
in  the  period  1876-95.  It  is  contended  by  monometallists 
that  the  increasing  of  the  demand  for  gold  through  the  addi- 
tion to  it  of  the  free-coinage  demand  previously  given  to  but 
now  taken  away  from  silver,  has  been  offset  by  a  lessening  of 
demand  through  a  larger  use  of  banknotes  and  other  credit 
moneys;  but  credit  moneys  increase  as  well  as  lessen  demand 
and  value,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  net  result  is  not 
on  the  side  of  increase.  Even,  however,  if  these  substitutes 
do  tend  to  lessen  demand,  there  was  no  sudden  and  enormous 
increase  in  their  use  between  1870  and  1878  to  correspond- 
ingly lessen  the  sudden  and  enormous  increase  during  that 
period  in  the  demand  for  gold. 

Still,  contending  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  de- 
mand, monometallists  allege  that  the  great  relative  fluctua- 
tions in  the  second  period  have  been  due  to  two  causes.  The 
first  is  that  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
much  greater  for  silver  than  for  gold.  The  information  on  the 
subject  is  unfortunately  very  scanty,  but  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  after  many  inquiries  ascertain,  the  cheapening  through 
improved  processes  has  been  about  the  same  Iot  \:>o\)a.  T[v<^\a^&> 
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60  could  not  have  materially  affected  their  relative  value;  and 
as  freight  charges  are  usually  reckoned  on  the  value  of  the 
treasure  carried,  improved  communication  with  the  mines 
could  have  had  no  effect  whatever  on  their  relative  value. 
The  second  alleged  cause  is  a  relatively  increased  supply  of 
silver;  but  between  1850  and  1895  the  stock  of  gold  increased 
178  per  cent,  and  that  of  silver  only  66  per  cent;  so,  if  supply 
were  the  cause,  the  figures  of  the  ratio  must  have  been  dimin- 
ished, not  increased.  (It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  emi- 
nent economists  and  reputable  journals  give  their  readers  the 
impression  that  silver  has  increased  more  than  gold,  when  the 
reverse  is  true.)  Moreover,  when  in  the  twenty-five  years, 
1851  to  1875,  the  supply  of  gold  increased  100  against  silver's 
21,  say  five  to  one,  yet  could  not  move  the  ratio  more  than 
two,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  fluctuation  in  the  twenty  years, 
1876  to  1895,  of  78  gold  to  45  silver,  say  only  two  to  one, 
could  move  the  ratio  fifty-two,  and  in  the  wrong  direction! 
Of  course  these  figures  are  only  approximate,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  two  and  fifty-two  is  so  great  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  give  a  truthful  impression.  Again  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  than  supply. 

Before  deciding  what  that  cause  has  been  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of  the  economic  forces 
known  as  demand  and  supply.  Demand  and  supply  are  the 
same  in  kind  for  all  commodities,  including  gold  and  silver; 
but  differ  in  degree.  The  supply  of  wheat,  for  example,  is 
the  surplus  from  a  few  past  years  added  to  the  current  year's 
production;  the  supply  of  gold  or  silver  is  the  total  available 
stock  that  has  been  accumulating  for  centuries  notwithstand- 
ing wear  and  tear.  The  unusually  large  accretions  of  gold 
and  silver  in  1895  were  only  a  little  over  two  per  cent  each  of 
the  stocks  existing  at  the  end  of  1894.  The  annual  average 
during  the  forty-five  years  (1851-95)  of  extraordinary  pro- 
duction was  only  some  four  per  cent  for  gold  and  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  for  silver,  of  the  stocks  of  1850.  It  is  plain  that 
the  annual  accretion  to  the  wheat  supply  must  affect  its  value 
more  than  a  corresponding  accretion  to  the  gold  or  silver 
supply. 
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Again,  the  demand  for  food  and  clothing  is  satisfied  when 
mankind  is  clothed  and  fed;  but  men  are  always  ready  for 
more  money,  so  that  the  monetary  demand  is  in  a  sense  un- 
limited; and  the  mints  coin  all  the  standard  metal  that  comes. 
Moreover,  where  there  are  legal-tender  laws  the  monetary 
demand  for  standard  coin  is  a  monopoly  demand;  nothing  else 
can  be  used  as  legal  tender.  For  these  two  reasons  the  mone- 
tary demand  for  standard  coin  is  infinitely  the  strongest  of 
commercial  demands. 

When  there  is  a  double  legal  tender  there  are  two  of  these 
mighty  forces,  interfered  with  only  by  comparatively  trifling 
annual  increases  of  supply,  bearing  up  the  values  of  the  two 
metals.  K  the  demand  increases  more  than  supply,  the  values 
must  increase;  if  the  demand  decreases  more  than  supply,  the 
values  must  decrease.  K  the  current  demand  favors  one  of 
the  metals,  it  therefore  pushes  the  value  of  the  favored  metal 
above  the  legal  ratio,  and  that  metal  becomes  the  "dearer"; 
the  "dearer"  is  then  less  favored  in  making  payments,  and 
demand  favors  the  "cheaper"  until  this  in  turn  becomes  the 
"dearer";  and  so  the  values  of  the  gold  and  silver  standard 
coin,  using  the  top  of  the  legal  ratio  as  a  fulcrum,  keep  on 
seesawing  within  such  narrow  limits  that  the  seesaw,  which 
is  another  name  for  the  market  ratio,  or  the  joint  measure  of 
value,  is  continuously  sufficiently  stable  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Even  with  the  differing  legal  ratios  of  the  past  that 
caused  the  coin  to  "disappear,"  so  overpowering  was  the  force 
of  monetary  demand  that,  as  Mr.  Rothwell  tells  us,  although 
from  1680  to  1700  the  gold  and  silver  stocks  by  weight  were 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  in  1892,  the  value  was  15  to 
1  during  the  former,  23.73  to  1  at  the  latter  period;  from 
1700  to  1870  the  value  ratio  (annual  averages)  varied  only 
between  14^  and  16^  to  1,  while  the  production-ratio  varied 
between  four  and  fifty  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  Between  1876 
and  1895,  deprived  of  the  double  legal-tender  demand,  the 
value  ratio  fluctuated  between  17.22  and  32.50  to  1,  and  it 
has  since  been  40  to  l! 

As  Sir  Isaac  Newton  told  us,  the  eighteenth-century  calam- 
ity of  the  "disappearance"  of  coin  can  be  converted  into  a 
beneficent  force  to  keep  the  joint  measure  ata\Ae\5i^  \)afc  ^cck^^ 
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device  of  making  the  legal  ratio  exactly  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  coin  made  "dearer"  or  "cheaper"  by  the  legal 
ratio  would  do  all  their  seesawing  at  home,  as  nothing  would 
be  gained,  but  instead  expense  incurred,  by  going  abroad; 
and  even  the  beneficial  but  expensive  movements  of  treasure 
from  one  country  to  another  to  maintain  a  general  level  of 
prices  would  probably  be  less  frequently  needed  with  world- 
wide uniformity  in  monetary  demand.  To  make  gold  and 
silver  stable  relatively  to  commodities  in  general  is  impos- 
sible; to  make  the  two  money  metals  stable  with  each  other, 
and  so  make  a  joint  measure  practicable,  is  easy. 

What  has  happened  since  1870  is  that  an  enormous  and 
sudden  then  fluctuating  change  in  the  strongest  of  all  com- 
mercial demands,  the  monetary  demand,  has  necessarily  been 
followed  by  an  enormous  and  sudden  then  fluctuating  change 
in  the  values  of  gold  and  silver.  It  follows  that  when  the 
nations  again  provide  the  former  relative  demand,  the  former 
relative  value  and  the  former  relative  stability  will  also  be 
restored. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  instability  before  and  after 
1870.  Before,  man  lessened  it,  but  it  was  in  great  part  una- 
voidable; after,  it  has  been  in  great  part  caused  by  and  is 
in  great  part  preventable  by  man.  At  present  the  world,  in- 
stead of  having  the  most  stable  attainable  measure  of  value, 
has  something  more  like  the  most  unstable  attainable  meas- 
ures of  value;  and  has  to  hobble  to  market  on  two  fluctuating 
legs  instead  of  walking  lightly  along  on  stable  limbs  that 
move  in  unison. 

In  plain  language,  the  world's  measure  of  value  has  been 
split  into  two  parts,  fluctuating  relatively  with  each  other, 
and  each  fluctuating  more  relatively  with  other  commodities 
than  the  linked  two  did  prior  to  1870,  when  a  more  stable 
monetary  demand  made  them  practically  a  joint  and  single 
measure.  In  the  order  of  things  there  cannot  permanently 
be  two  measures  for  one  world.  As  Sir  David  Barbour  wrote 
long  ago,  the  present  condition  is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium; 
the  world  has  no  halting-place  between  a  new  universal  mono- 
metaUism  and  the  old  universal  ^omt-measure.     Since  he 
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wrote,  his  opinion  has  been  justified  by  the  changing  of  nation 
after  nation  to  the  gold  standard.  Silver  has  been  so  dis- 
credited by  government  action  that  it  may  be  put  out  of 
consideration  as  the  one  metal;  the  choice  is  between  universal 
gold  monometallism  and  the  former  universal  bimetallism, 
but  at  an  international  ratio  of  15^  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 
Which  would  be  the  better  for  the  world? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  is  even  practicable.  As 
General  Walker  tells  us: 

Umivenal  monometalllBm  is  the  new  and  untried  thing.  .  .  .  The 
twenty-three  years  during  which  it  has  been  trying  to  make  its  way  into 
the  light  have  been  years  of  unparalleled  commercial  disaster  and  dis- 
turbance; and  at  the  end  of  that  painful  period,  leading  gold  monometal- 
lilts,  like  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  declare  that  the  system  cannot  possibly  be 
extended  to  India  and  the  further  East;  or  like  Soetbeer  and  Lexis  of 
Germany,  declare  that  it  has  already  gone  too  far  in  Europe,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  ground  must  be  retraced. 

If  this  be  true,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  measure  of 
value,  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  gold  monometallism;  because, 
the  money  metals  circulating  internationally,  the  demand  for 
them  must  be  uniformly  treated  internationally  to  attain 
stability  for  the  measure. 

Even  if  it  is  practicable,  the  end  can  only  be  reached  after 
great  and  prolonged  suffering.  The  stock  of  gold  was  only 
one-third  greater  in  1895  than  it  was  in  1870,  but  the  mone- 
tary demand  had  increased  very  many  times.  In  1870  there 
were  perhaps  50,000,000  or  60,000,000  of  people  who  used 
gold  alone  as  standard  money;  already  there  are  hundreds  of 
millions  who  have  discarded  silver  as  standard  money  and 
thrown  the  whole  burden  on  gold.  Even  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase  it  would  be  very  many  decades  before  the  value 
of  the  mass  of  gold  alone  would,  relatively  to  commodities, 
be  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  value  of  the  linked  masses  of 
gold  and  silver  relatively  with  commodities  in  1870,  and 
meanwhile  the  volume  of  exchanges  has  increased;  and  every 
time  another  nation  changed  to  gold  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  demand  and  a  further  tendency  to  the  continuance 
of  falling  prices.  Monometallists  sometimes  tell  us,  it  is  true, 
that  the  world  is  prosperous  and  happy  during  this  change 
from  a  joint  to  a  gold  standard;  and  while  on  1\l^  oTkfe\i3KEA 
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we  should  not  be  misled,  as  they  may  be,  by  a  growth  in 
volume  due  to  the  growth  of  the  world,  or  by  temporary  ac- 
tivity in  trying  to  make  up  for  a  miscalculation  of  mankind's 
indispensable  needs  the  more  easily  made  when  enterprise  has 
been  checked  and  business  is  from  hand  to  mouth,  or  by 
exports  that  mean  a  loss  of  confidence  leading  to  withdrawal 
of  investments,  or  by  transient  "booms"  from  increased  im- 
port  duties,  or  by  good  crops  here,  famine  there,  or  the  like; 
on  the  other  hand  we  should  remember  that  many  of  the 
misfortunes  for  commerce  lamented  in  the  trade  joumds  are 
due  to  causes  other  than  the  present  exceptional  instability  of 
the  measure.  It  stands  to  reason,  though,  that  the  very  seri- 
ous defect  in  the  measure  must  be  doing  very  serious  harm; 
and  many  believe  that  because  of  it  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commercial  enterprises  are  more  uncertain  of  suc- 
cess, and,  if  successful,  on  the  average  less  profitable,  than 
before  the  great  change  of  demand.  Their  opinion  is  shared 
by  eminent  authorities.  Mr.  Balfour  has  said,  to  again  quote 
from  General  Walker's  book: 

A  slow  appreciation  of  the  standard  of  value  is  probably  the  most 
deadening  and  benumbing  influence  that  can  touch  the  springs  of  enter- 
prise in  a  nation. 

Prof.  Walras  has  said: 

A  permanent  condition  of  falling  prices  would  give  us  a  permanent 
state  of  industrial  crisis. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  said: 

An  appreciation  of  the  money  forced  on  by  a  government  is  simply 
a  measure  for  disabling  the  productive  powers  of  the  people  and  making 
them  poorer  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  world  had  persevered  through 
many  more  years  of  suffering  and  had  reached  the  end;  still, 
the  single  gold  standard  it  had  thus  attained  would  be  greatly 
inferior  in  stability  to  the  joint  measure  it  could  have  to-mor- 
row with  the  minimum  disturbance  to  commerce  from  the 
imavoidable  change  to  a  stable  monetary  equilibrium.  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  universal  monometallism  would  mean  foolish 
waste? 

In  face  of  the  favorable  opinions  of  so  many  eminent 

economists,  monometallist  as  well  as  bimetallist,  no  one  should 

doubt  that  once  there  was  an  agreement  between  a  sufficient 
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number  of  nations,  international  bimetallism  would  "work," 
and  from  our  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  great  rise  in  the 
value  of  silver  in  1890  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  would  "come 
in"  without  any  perceptible  shock  to  business;  many,  how- 
ever, do  not  believe  that  an  agreement  can  be  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though,  a  sufficient  number  of  nations  would 
at  once  enter  into  the  agreement  if  England  would,  and  Eng- 
land would  if  the  capitalists  and  bankers  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don would.  Truth  and  right — and  they  are  manifestly  on  the 
side  of  the  joint  standard — ^are  likely  to  prevail  in  time  even 
with  the  City,  but  the  world  is  not  bound  to  wait  for  it;  only 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mass  of  the  money  metals  has 
so  largely  increased  since  France  was  balance-wheel  that  the 
greatest  of  nations  can  no  longer  safely  try  to  cope  with  the 
task  alone.  If  a  sufficient  number  try,  the  object-lesson  will 
quickly  bring  the  rest  of  the  world  into  the  circle. 

One  of  the  objections  of  the  English  monometallists  to 
joining  in  an  agreement  is  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the 
"great  creditor  nation"  to  accept  repayment  of  debts  in  money 
of  less  value  than  gold  is  at  present.  The  interference  by 
legal-tender  laws  with  the  money  metals,  although  it  changes 
and  may  increase  the  value  of  the  standard,  is  justified  when 
it  does  enough  more  good  than  harm,  but  is  not  justified  when 
it  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  action  of  England  in  181 G 
in  itself  apparently  did  no  harm  except  in  setting  a  bad  exam- 
ple. The  following  of  that  example,  voluntarily  by  some, 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  change  by  other  governments, 
has  undoubtedly  done  the  world  an  unnecessary  injury.  The 
other  nations  are  willing  to  remedy  that  wrong,  and  England 
ought  to  be  even  if  it  loses  the  enhanced  value  of  the  gold 
caused  by  its  and  their  action. 

Another  reason  for  refusal  is  that  the  English  currency 
system  is  satisfactory  to  them  and  they  do  not  want  to  change 
it  because  other  nations  are  in  trouble.  In  this  they  are  again 
wiser  men  than  the  Sir  Isaac  Newtons  of  their  day,  who  have 
told  them  that  their  system  has  a  very  weak  point  in  that  it 
trusts  to  one  standard  metal,  and  leaves  that  at  the  mercy  of 
the  demand  of  the  world  on  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.   Mr.  Bagehot's  "Lombard  Street "  ioi  e^aiiv^X^,  \a  «o5Svr 
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ciently  explicit;  and  in  1890  or  1891,  when  the  London 
Economist  was  uttering  one  long  wail  of  anxiety,  Mr. 
Goschen,  at  Leeds,  said,  in  brief: 

Anyone  with  Bank  of  England  notes  could  .  .  .  demand  sover- 
eigns for  them,  and  unless  we  had  bimetallism,  .  .  .  London  would 
remain  the  centre  to  which  people  would  come  for  gold,  and  no  premium 
could  stop  its  export. 

The  Bank's  reserve  was  saved  from  falling  below  the  dan- 
ger minimum  by  our  folly  in  passing  the  Bland  and  Sherman 
acts;  but  the  United  States  may  not  always  be  foolish  in  cur- 
rency matters,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Eng- 
land's currency  system  would  be  greatly  strengthened  in  its 
weakest  point  by  international  bimetallism.  Li  addition, 
England,  like  other  gold-using  countries,  is  suffering  from 
the  present  exceptional  instability,  although  unrecognized, 
still  felt,  of  the  gold  measure;  while  hundreds  of  millions  of 
British  subjects  are  similarly  suffering  under  the  silver  as 
well  as  under  the  gold  standard! 

No  doubt  with  the  joint  standard  silver  would  be  increased 
and  gold  diminished  in  value  until  they  met  at  15^  to  1. 
People  living  on  fixed  incomes  and  unable  to  make  reinvest- 
ments would  suffer  from  the  loss  of  the  unearned  increment 
through  the  increased  value  of  gold  they  have  been  enjoying 
these  twenty  years;  but  there  would  be  compensation  for 
workers  in  increased  activity  and  prosperity  of  trade,  and 
especially  for  the  gold  capitalist.  "Stagnation"  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  just  as  now  the  diminished  earnings  of  their  capi- 
tal take  from  the  profit  of  the  increased  value  of  their  gold, 
so  then  the  increased  earnings  would  be  set  off  against  the 
decreased  value.  Their  capital  itself,  also,  would  be  made 
more  secure.  The  long  continuance  of  falling  prices  has  un- 
doubtedly had  a  weakening  effect,  and  competent  authorities 
fear  that  the  commercial  fabric  in  England  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  withstand  rough 
usage;  and  the  falling  prices  are  likely  to  lead  to  crises  where 
debtors  will  become  bankrupt  and  capital  be  lost. 

Some  of  the  debtors,  however,  may  be  unwilling  to  become 
bankrupt  through  "an  appreciation  of  the  money  forced  on 
by  a  g*ovemment,"  and  may  make  hopeless  attempts  to  re- 
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habilitate  the  joint  measure.  It  is  not  wise  to  blink  the  dan- 
ger that  if  this  cannot  be  done  through  an  international  agree- 
menty  there  may  within  a  few  years  be  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the 
United  States  alone.  One  has  but  to  travel  in  the  West  to  feel 
that  the  danger  is  real;  the  shoe  keeps  on  pinching.  If  an  act 
were  passed  for  such  free  coinage,  though  success  would  per- 
haps be  theoretically  possible,  practically  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  under  economic  laws  the  standard  would  change 
more  or  less  rapidly  from  the  gold  to  a  silver  valuation,  some- 
what higher  than  at  present,  owing  to  our  increasing  of  the 
demand;  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  also  from  our  experience 
that  the  attempt  could  never  go  further  than  the  silver  party^s 
obtaining  control  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  national  government.  This  would  be  a  signal  for  both 
home  and  foreign  creditors  to  hurry  their  capital  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  frightfulness  of  the  panic  would  rouse  the 
majority,  including  many  of  the  silver  party,  and  put  a  stop 
to  any  attempt  at  legislation;  but  not  until  after  much  mis- 
chief had  been  done.  An  article  in  the  July  number  of  the 
North  American  Review  estimates  that  Europe  holds  $5,000,- 
000,000  of  American  securities;  the  holders  could  lose  a  great 
deal  in  forced  sales  and  still  do  better  than  by  leaving  them 
to  go  to  a  silver  valuation  or  to  be  lost  altogether  in  the  panic. 
The  suffering  caused  by  the  panic  would  probably  be  worst  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  would  be  very  serious  all  over  the 
commercial  world,  and  not  least  serious  in  England. 

This  is  perhaps  the  gravest,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  impend- 
ing dangers.  The  breaking  of  the  par  of  exchange,  for  exam- 
ple, has  narrowed  the  field  for  gold  capital,  and  competition 
has  led  to  hazardous  investments;  India's  sufferings  through 
having  to  pay  double  on  the  gold  debt,  and  losing  half  on  its 
savings,  may  become  acute;  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  may 
come.  The  world  has  to  be  always  confronting  similar  im- 
pending dangers,  but  at  present,  because  of  its  defective  meas- 
ure of  value,  it  is  in  an  unusually  insecure  position  on  a  path 
that  leads  to  ruin;  and  it  seems  only  the  part  of  prudence  to 
seek  a  safer  place.  Happily,  however,  world-wide  catas- 
trophes often  take  a  long  time  in  coming;  but  a  reason  why 
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England  especudlj  should  promptly  tiy  to  get  out  of  danger 
while  jet  there  u  time,  is  giv^i  in  ^.  Seyd's  prophecj  of 
1871: 


The  gntLt  dftoger  of  the  tnne  will  then  he  that  amopg  mil  thk  eonfa- 
mm  tad  airiie  [orcr  the  cftme  of  the  depreMkni  of  commerce]  EnglAiid'i 
iopremecj  in  eommcree  and  maBolMtiirei  ma j  go  backwards  to  an  extent 
whieh  cannot  be  ndntmd  when  the  real  cause  becomes  recognised  and 
the  natural  remedj  [for  the  dcstmetion  of  the  monetary  eqnilibrinm 
hitherto  existing]  is  applied. 

In  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  silver-using  countries  is 
there  a  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  supremacy? 

Morally,  the  whole  world  is  responsible  for  the  accomplish- 
ing of  the  needed  change  to  a  monetary  equilibrium,  but 
France  and  the  Latin  Union  have  already  done  noble  service 
for  the  world's  measure,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  others  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  work;  all  that  they  do  to  help,  though, 
will  help  themselves.  The  great  nations,  England  first,  Ger- 
many second,  and  the  United  States  third,  joined  in  mangling 
the  world's  measure  of  value,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  to  join 
in  putting  it  together  again;  their  aiding  to  give  a  single 
standard  to  the  world  once  more  cannot  but  add  greatly  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  own  nations,  and  of  all 
mankind.  The  writer  respectfully  ventures  to  say  to  these 
great  nations,  and  to  the  world,  do  be  sensible! 


COMMISSIONER    HARRIS'S    "STATISTICS    AND 

SOCIALISM." 


BY   GEORGE   WILSON. 


TO  understand  the  question  of  socialism'one  ought  to  know 
the  history  of  our  fathers  the  pastoral  Aryans  of  the 
steppes  of  Russia.  To  understand  that  he  should  know 
the  habitat,  an  excellent  idea  of  which  can  be  had  from  Leroy- 
Beaulieu's  article  in  the  August  15th,  1873,  number  of  the 
Eevue  Des  Deux  Mondes  on  'Russia  and  the  Russians  of  the 
Steppes."  There  our  fathers  lived  in  the  stage  that  precedes 
the  first  step  in  evolution,  "an  incoherent  homogeneity." 
They  raised  and  milked  and  worked  cattle,  but  had  not  tamed 
or  ridden  the  horse,  mainly  perhaps  because  they  were  so 
large  and  the  horses  were  so  small.  They  hunted  the  horse 
as  game  and  ate  him.  There  was  room  enough  for  all,  all 
were  Goths  (from  a  root  that  means  shepherds),  and  they  were 
in  the  patriarchal  state.  Into  their  ideal  life  came,  as  a  fly 
into  the  precious  ointment  of  the  apothecary,  the  small,  fierce 
Mongols  from  the  east,  who  had  tamed  "the  swift  one,"  as 
the  horse  is  called  in  Sanskrit,  and  who  used  bows  as  weap- 
ons. Kalmuk  is  probably  from  the  Sanskrit  Icarmvka,  a  bow. 
Family  by  family  they  could  beat  the  Aryans  backward 
towards  the  west,  and  when  there  was  no  other  west  than  the 
sea  the  Aryans  took  the  first  step  in  socialism  for  protection 
against  the  Mongols.  The  Turanian  Comanche  raiding  the 
herds  of  the  yellow-haired  Texan  was  nearly  a  repetition  of 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  steppes  millenniums  ago.  Forced 
to  live  closer  together  for  protection,  we  find  our  fathers  hav- 
ing for  each  family  a  tun^  or  ^Tiome-field,"  and  all  the  rest 


was  "commons." 


The  children  of  our  Aryan  brothers  who  stayed  behind 

when  ours  came  to  Northumbria  and  thence  to  America,  are 

the  white  people  of  Russia,  the  finest  race  in  the  world;  and 

they  are  about  ending  the  long  struggle  between  our  race  and 
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the  Turanian  as  they  place  one  hand  on  China  and  the  other 
on  Turkey. 

Huxley  says  that  there  were  four  prehistoric  races  in 
Europe:  in  the  north  and  east  the  tall,  blond  long-heads  and 
tall,  blond  broad-heads;  in  the  south  and  west  the  short, 
brunet  long-heads  and  short,  brunet  broad-heads.  Both 
of  these  latter  were  town-people,  probably  lake-  and  river- 
dwellers.  With  their  descendants  it  is  likely  the  town- 
making  Phoenicians  (miscalled  Semites,  from  their  like- 
ness  to  their  half-breed  Jewish  descendants)  blended.  These 
fair  and  light  stocks  are  the  progenitors  of  the  socialis- 
tic and  the  individualistic  types  among  us  to-day.  The 
Northmen  are  in  Virginia  and  the  South,  where  country 
life  is  better  liked  and  townmaking  is  not  as  great  a  success 
as  in  the  North.  In  New  England  it  was  the  "town-meeting** 
that  grappled  with  the  problems  of  the  Revolution.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  "County  Committee"  was  the  instrument  of  the 
people  of  a  county  that  had  scarce  a  town  in  it.  Thus  the 
struggle  that  socialism  and  individualism  are  making  to-day 
is  ethnic,  and  whoever  does  not  see  this  will  never  understand 
the  questions  involved,  and  hence  will  never  reach  the  solu- 
tion. 

The  real  problem  is  the  setting  of  bounds  to  human  selfish- 
ness, to  what  Dr.  Movers  says  destroyed  the  Phoenicians: 
Hahsucht,  literally  the  seeking  to  have.  And  many  of  the 
proposed  plans  seem  to  me  like  changing  the  shape  of  the 
bucket  hoping  thereby  to  draw  sweet  water  out  of  a  hitherto 
bitter  fountain. 

There  is  something  charmingly  fresh  and  innocent  in  the 
article  by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  Forum  for  October  last,  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  practising  socialism  of  an  advanced  type  and 
seems  not  to  know  it.  As  Lee  politely  said  of  one  of  his  an- 
tagonists who  had  dreadfully  blundered,  it  can  be  said  of  Dr. 
Harris:  ^TSe  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  his  situation.'*  Adam 
Smith  pointed  out  that  the  mint  and  post  office  are  in  their 
nature  not  public  affairs.  Herbert  Spencer  disapproves  of 
government  mints.  But  though  they  are  advanced  steps  in 
socialism — the  first  and  an  absolutely  necessary  one  being 
the  army — ^they  are  in  our  Constitution.     We  shall  never 
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now  go  back  from  them.  But  a  national  bureau  of  edu- 
cation is  an  extra-constitutional  arrangement.  It  is  a  step 
much  farther  in  socialism  than  the  makers  of  the  Con- 
stitution ever  thought  of.  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  have  a  fashion  of  adding  to  the  Constitution  from  time 
to  time  as  the  case,  in  their  opinion,  requires.  Coming  from 
a  practical  socialist  who  is  eating  the  bread  of  socialism,  Mr. 
Harris's  paper  is  especially  curious  reading.  He  might  have 
made  clear  what  he  did  not,  but  which  the  case  of  the  Tartar 
f (arcing  the  Aryan  out  of  the  patriarchal  into  the  social  state 
teaches  us,  to  wit:  The  purpose  of  socialism  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual.  That  settles  the 
scope  of  socialism.  If  the  system  of  public  schools  and  all 
that  has  grown  up  around  it  can  be  justified,  it  is  on  a 
ground  not  generally  quoted  in  their  defence,  to  wit,  it  is  the 
best  way  to  defend  the  right  of  every  child  to  its  inheritance 
in  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  as  a  help  in  making  its  strug- 
gle for  existence.  Whether  it  accomplishes  the  purpose  or 
not  I  will  not  here  discuss. 

Dr.  Harris  makes  an  unfair  statement  in  the  following: 

In  almost  all  cases  the  reformer  confines  his  view  to  the  weaklings  of 
society,  the  paupers,  criminals,  and  individuals  who  are  least  able  to  com- 
pete with  their  fellow  men  for  a  subsistence. 

And  he  answers  it  himself  when  he  quotes  from  Henry 
George  that  under  the  competitive  system  "the  rich  are  grow- 
ing richer  and  fewer,  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer  and 
more  numerous."  The  people  of  the  "slums  of  the  East  End 
of  London  and  New  York"  to  whom  he  refers  are  not  the  only 
ones  or  the  most  important  ones  to  whom  we  who  speak 
against  corporate  robbery  of  the  majority  point  when  we  warn 
the  worshippers  of  the  religion  of  Habsuchty — a  stronger  word 
than  selfishness, — and  say  that  like  oppression  will  at  last 
bring  like  bloodshed,  as  in  the  past  it  has  always  done.  I 
point  him  to  the  fact  that  the  investigations  after  the  Pitts- 
burg riot  brought  out  the  fact  that  an  enormously  rich  cor- 
poration had  lowered  the  wages  of  its  employees  until  the 
wives  and  daughters  were  forced  into  harlotry  to  eke  out  their 
existence;  and  when  that  point  has  been  reached  it  would  be 
no  wonder  that  men  bum  and  kill  and  spread  death  and  ruin 
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among  their  oppresBon, — if  tliere  be  no  other  way  of  mending 
the  case.  Unfcntunately,  most  nnf(»tnnatelvy  the  w<Hking 
men  do  not  seem  to  Talne  their  most  efiFective  wcMpofHj  the 
ballot,  and  do  not  use  it  so  as  to  make  the  knife  and  torch 
nnneoeasary.  But  they  are  not  the  "Veaklings,  panpera,  or 
criminals."  They  are  able  and  willing.  It  is  because  the 
Mongols  of  corporation  have  made  life  intoleraUe  and  are 
from  year  to  year  narrowing  the  horizon  of  aU  the  industrious 
poor  that  the  number  is  growing  larger  of  those  who  want  to 
take  a  socialistic  step  as  a  cure,  as  our  fathers  did  millenniums 
ago  in  Russia. 

But  one  of  the  very  things  that  make  me  doubt  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  steps  is  that  Dr.  Harris  is  a  part  of  the  supposed 
advance  in  that  way,  a  socialistic  employee,  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  working  against  them  for  their  incorporated  oppress- 
ors! The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  example.  It  is 
the  only  department  of  the  government  that  is  not  for  public 
purposes.  It  alone  is  the  department  of  a  class.  And  that 
class  never  had  a  more  bitter  enemy,  or  the  incorporated  op- 
pressors a  more  assiduous  servant,  than  Cleveland's  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Again,  he  says: 

The  diflease  is  inequality  of  wealth  in  the  community,  caused  pri- 
marily by  thrifty  habits  in  the  remaining  portion,  and  the  effect  extended 
by  inheritance. 

This  is  simply  putting  in  grave  language  the  lines  from 
"Pinafore":  "If  you  had  all  polished  up  the  handle  of  the 
big  front  door,  you  might  all  have  become  rulers  of  the 
Queen's  navee."  Continuing  he  says:  'There  are  industry, 
skill,  frugality,  and  temperance  opposed  to  idleness,  lack  of 
skill,  wastefulness,  intemperance."  Among  the  conspirators 
exposed  by  Mr.  Shuckers  in  his  pamphlet,  there  was  some  skill 
certainly  in  creating  a  panic  and  in  forcing  issues  of  bonds  to 
"protect  the  credit  of  the  government,"  to  get  gold  to  keep  up 
the  reserve  that  the  same  conspirators  were  themselves  run- 
ning down ;  but  there  was  a  trifle  of  intemperance  in  the  orgies 
that  took  place  on  the  yacht  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
spiracy as  he  and  others  of  them  drank  champagne  over  their 
Buccees,     And  as  even  in  such  orgies  a  man  can  only  get  as 
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drunk  as  he  can  get,  it  bordered  on  that  "wastefulness"  which 
Dr.  Harris  finds  exclusively  among  the  poor. 

That  Dr.  Harris  misrepresents  the  socialists  in  saying  "the 
new  remedy  proposes  to  abolish  altogether  the  idea  of  thrift 
as  a  trait  of  character  by  removing  all  occasion  for  its  exer- 
cise," any  one  can  see  by  reading  even  a  little  about  the  Buskin 
colony  in  Tennessee.  In  this  Dr.  Harris  is  simply  an  example 
of  a  familiar  trait  of  human  nature  that  expresses  itself  thus: 
"I  have  injured  you;  now  I  am  going  to  blacken  you  so  as  to 
justify  myself  for  injuring  you.  I  will  make  people  think 
that  you  deserve  no  better." 

Dr.  Harris,  it  seems,  is  in  want  of  reliable  statistics  as  a 
protection  against  the  "hysterical"  statistics  of  the  socialists. 
Has  he  not  legs?  Has  he  not  pen  and  ink,  and,  as  Carlyle 
says,  "fingers  to  write  withal"  ?  Why  not  start  and  make  his 
own  book  of  statistics?  Right  there  he  falls  headlong  into 
the  pit  of  socialism;  for  the  statistics  that  we  gather  in  the 
census-taking,  and  the  others  that  he  wants,  are  paid  for  so- 
cialistically.  I  can  take  him  to  counties  where  he  will  not 
find  one  per  thousand  of  the  people  who  would  willingly  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  census-taking  and  statistics-gathering. 
They  do  not  care  at  all  whether  there  are  many  people  or  few, 
and  so  of  all  the  rest  that  is  gathered.  This  innocent  anti- 
socialist  says: 

The  statistical  bureaus,  State  and  National,  should  be  more  amply  en- 
dowed than  they  have  been,  and  more  encouragement  given  to  special 
investigations  touching  the  great  social  question  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth. 

I  am  not  that  much  of  a  socialist.  *  I  would  not  tax  the 
delver  on  the  rocky  fields  of  the  Ozarks  a  penny  to  gather  and 
publish  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  Lord  Carnegie  as  he  makes 
rotten  plates  for  the  British  to  pierce  easily  in  our  next  war 
with  Britain.  Private  enterprise  in  England  and  Germany 
publishes  the  best  statistics  that  the  world  gets. 

Dr.  Harris  ^Tiath  scarce  wiped  his  lips"  since  he  said  that 
the  governments,  State  and  National,  ought  to  take  the  taxes 
to  pay  for  gathering  statistics  (wherewith  he  may  confound 
the  socialists)  when  he  speaks  of  "any  person  socialistically 
inclined"  and  shows  them  how  small  is  the  pet-c«^\\A  ^tc^x^!^. 
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But  he  does  not  show  why,  if  the  peissapita  earning  is  small, 
a  little  over  fifty  cents,  millions  ought  to  be  spared  out  of  it 
so  that  my  Lords  of  the  Newport  villa  and  the  North  Carolina 
Windsor  Castle  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  greater  share  out 
of  it  by  watering  stocks,  cornering  coal,  and  acting  on  their 
principle  of  'the  pubUc  be  damned;  we  wiU  run  the  rail- 
roads." 

A  writer  in  the  eminently  respectable  and  conservative 
Popular  Science  Monthly  spoke  of  'Svatering  stocks  and  other 
forms  of  theft,"  not  at  all  in  a  "hysterical"  way,  but  just  as  a 
plain  fact  that  is  "as  well  known  as  Paul's"  to  every  Londoner 
in  Falstaff 8  day.  Li  round  figures  the  "item  for  transporta- 
tion" amounts  to  five  cents  a  day  for  each  person  in  the 
Union.  But  were  there  no  interest  and  dividends  to  pay  on 
"theft,"  or  water,  it  would  not  be  a  penny  a  day.  And  as  this 
theft  is  only  possible  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  the  power  of  incorporation,  it  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  government  to  stop  the  theft  in  the  only  way 
that  it  can  be  done — ^by  taking  the  stolen  property,  the  roads. 
When  Lord  Gould  watered  the  De  Castellane  system  some  ten 
millions  on  the  main  line,  he  put  his  felonious  hand  into  the 
pockets  of  every  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  uses  the 
road.  When  Lord  Vanderbilt  waters  the  Marlborough  sys- 
tem he  robs  everybody  in  the  Union  and  a  good  many  out 
of  it. 

And  it  is  simply  a  question  of  how  much  '^manhood,  good 
manhood"  is  left  in  the  living  American  Aryans,  as  to  when 
the  men  who  hold  but  do  not  own  these  highways  will  be 
treated  as  those  who  once  held  but  did  not  own  "niggers" 
were  treated,  as  my  ancestors  did  for  over  two  centuries. 
Those  who  have  bought  the  stocks  and  bonds  are  in  exactly 
the  place  of  those  who  bought  "niggers."  Jackson  warned 
'  the  people  that  the  money  oligarchy  would  dictate  peace  or 
war  according  to  its  interest  and  not  according  to  the  national 
interest  or  honor.  That  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  What  our 
national  policy  shall  be  is  settled  by  what  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  price  of  these  ^^ggers,"  fictitious  stocks  and  fraudulent 
bonds  whose  proceeds  never  went  into  the  roads  that  are  sad- 
dled with  the  debts  created  by  their  issue.     "Arbitration" 
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treaties  are  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions about  them  out  of  the  hands  of  our  own  courts  and  put- 
ting them  in  the  hands  of  a  king  who  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  vassal  of  England,  with  his  Russian  and  Norwegian 
enemies  hanging  across  his  country  like  a  pack,  and  envelop- 
ing him.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  whole  Venezuela  scare 
was  a  part  of  Cleveland's  favorite  tactics,  the  "object-lesson" 
to  force  his  and  Salisbury's  "arbitration"  treaty  on  this  coun- 
try by  showing  how  stocks  would  tumble  if  we  ever  had  a  war 
with  England. 

But  this  is  'hysterical,"  or  what  Dr.  Harris  calls  it.  A 
farmer  told  me  a  long  story  of  consigning  his  produce  for 
thirty  years  to  his  friend,  a  certain  St.  Louis  commission  mei- 
chant,  who  at  last  inveigled  him  into  buying  wheat  options, 
with  the  usual  result  to  the  farmer.  He  said  that  when  he 
saw  through  it  all  he  talked  it  over  calmly  and  ended  by  say- 
ing equally  calmly  to  the  merchant,  "Cra'g,  you  robbed  me." 
The  man  who  had  his  money  said  with  equal  calmness,  as  in- 
deed he  might,  ^TTncle  Lewis,  you're  excited."  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  term  of  the  defenders  of  those  "thrifty" 
persons  of  Dr.  Harris's  paper — "hysterical." 

Dr.  Harris  gives  figures  showing  that  the  total  value  per 
year  of  mining  products  of  all  kinds  in  the  Union  is  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  head  of  people.  This,  he  fails  to  say,  in- 
cludes the  silver  which  those  on  his  side  tell  us  has  fallen  in 
price  from  "overproduction."  He  says:  "The  study  of  sta- 
tistics of  national  earnings  is  helpful  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  think  that  an  equal  division  would  place  the  entire  popula- 
tion in  a  condition  of  luxury."  Here  he  grows  'hysterical" 
himself.  I  have  never  heard  any  socialist  say  such  a  thing, 
except  as  the  condition  that  he  calls  ^luxury"  is  relative. 
Furthermore,  in  the  above  sentence  he  is  urging  the  homoeo- 
pathic cure  of  socialism,  as  he  wants  the  statistics  paid  for 
socialistically,  out  of  the  State  and  National  treasuries.  The 
most  important  part  of  such  statistics  he  ignores:  that  they 
should  divide  legitimate  incomes  from  incomes  on  the  kinds 
of  property  that  are  called  "theft"  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  And  again,  in  giving  the  aggregate  daily  earnings 
per  head  as  30  cents  in  1850^  and  51  cents  m  l%^Q)\i!^  csv^gc^» 


to  leU  \^m  moeli  was  ukcn  ovt  to  pAj  interesi 
KTjekf  and  irMadnieat  Umdi  as  cjeh  p€«xL  Dr.  Hams 
Msemt  IKK  to  hare  learned  that  yrialigyn  means  eoopsatkm 
and  pottnig  together,  iic<  drr^jo. 

I  am  not  what  ie  known  as  a  socialist,  but  if  I  were  I  should 
warmlr  thank  Dr.  Harris  fc^  proving  that  tmsts,  or,  as  he 
earefollj  calls  them,  ^combinatiotts,*'  "Tedoce  the  cost  of  eci- 
leetion  and  distribotic^  of  goods.**  Thej  do  this  and  vet  make 
millionaires  ont  of  those  who  form  the  oombinaticms.  That 
gires  the  socialist  the  chance  to  checkmate  Dr.  Harris  and  his 
eombiners  in  one  more  more.  Take  the  aggregate  fortunes 
f/f  the  ^combiners^'  from  the  cost  of  collection  and  distribo- 
tion,  and  von  have  just  what  it  would  be  if  they  did  not  get 
that  profit,  if  it  were  done  bj  their  emplovees  transformed 
into  socialistic  government  emploveea.  The  reason  that  they 
make  these  fortunes  rests  solely  on  the  fact  that  they  control 
the  modem  highways.  And  the  control  of  highways  is  ex- 
clturively  a  government  function,  becan^  in  their  very  nature 
highways  are  the  property  of  everybody.  Those  who  have 
laid  the  tracks  and  put  on  the  rolling  stock  are  only  stewards, 
entitled  only  to  a  fair  return  on  their  actual  investment. 
And  they  got  it  all  back  long  ago.  They  have  gone  on  ^^like 
little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders,"  or  like  my  fore- 
fathers, who  really  thought  they  owned  the  "niggers"  be- 
cause they  had  paid  their  money  for  them.  There  have  been 
many  who  gave  their  money,  but  who  got  no  title  to  the  arti- 
cle had  and  received  in  return.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  high- 
ways are  always  the  people's,  it  sounds  very  strange  for  Dr. 
Harris  to  tell  us  that  a  combination  of  railway  lords  makes 
the  people  pay  two  billions  a  year  less  in  1890  than  it  would 
have  been  in  1860.  If  freight  is  now  one  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  it  is  at  least  four-fifths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  more 
than  it  ought  to  be  to  pay  a  fair  income  on  the  real  investment 
exclusive  of  the  "water."  Dr.  Harris  says  not  a  word  to  let 
us  know  that  we  are  paying  at  least  five  times  what  we  ought 
to  pay,  and  that  the  process  is  "theft"  according  to  the  writer 
in  the  conservative  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Take  itlll  another  claaa  of  wealthy  men  who  build  an  improved  kind 
of  dwelling  houMB,  or  Invest  immenae  auma  in  businew  houaea  or  public 
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works  to  light  and  heat  a  dty  or  furnish  it  with  pure  water  or  any  other 
hygienic  appliances.  This  class  saves  a  vast  expense  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  takes  to  itself  its  proportion  of  the  saving  made,  by  way 
of  profit  on  the  investment. 

Here  again^  against  my  will  I  am  forced  to  concede  to  the 
socialists  that  the  example  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  for  in- 
stance, shows  that  it  can  be  done  just  as  mnch  more  cheaply 
as  the  figures  show  when  the  profits  of  the  ^'captains  of  indus- 
try*'  are  left  off.  And  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  in  the  Union 
a  single  case  of  such  public  works  furnished  by  the  ^'captains 
of  industry''  that  was  not  more  or  less  mixed  with  fraud  and 
overcharge  far  beyond  legitimate  profit.  As  to  the  sums  that 
he  says  are  invested  in  business  houses,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  true  of  most  of  them  what  Bacon  said  of  the  wealth  of  his 
day:  "There  be  many  ways  of  enriching,  and  most  of  them 
fouL''  The  giving  of  the  public  credit  gratis  to  national 
bankers  and  the  lending  of  it  by  them  to  their  friends  "on  the 
groimd  floor*'  has  made  many  of  the  fortunes  so  invested. 
The  taking  from  the  people  their  natural  right  to  use  nature's 
money,  silver,  and  the  consequent  fall  in  the  prices  of  what 
they  sell  from  the  farm  to  pay  their  debts  and  the  taxes  for 
public  improvements  all  belong  in  the  problem. 

Of  a  vast  grant  from  Gov.  Berkeley  to  one  of  my  forbears 
in  Virginia,  Bishop  Meade  says,  "Not  one  acre  of  which  now 
belongs  to  any  of  his  descendants."  In  good  sooth  he  might 
have  said  that  not  one  acre  of  it  belonged  to  the  original 
grantee,  for  it  was  not  Berkeley's  to  give.  Neither  the  earth 
nor  its  opportunities  can  be  justly  monopolized.  But  it  be- 
longed to  him  as  much  as  any  of  the  "immense  sums"  that 
Dr.  Harris  names  belong  to  the  men  who  have  gained  them 
by  means  of  the  same  nature  as  those  by  'which  the  old  Vir- 
ginia land  grants  were  gained. 

With  great  minuteness  I  showed  in  The  Arena  of  Decem- 
ber, 1894,  in  answering  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells,  that  the  pay  of  men 
in  subordinate  positions  under  the  regime  of  newly  invented 
mechanical  devices  is  far  less  than  what  is  fair  when  we  con- 
sider the  value  of  the  services  performed;  and  that  capital, 
even  where  the  money  invested  had  been  honestly  earned 
and  was  not  "water"  invested,  gets  an  unfaii  %\i9ct^.    T^<^, 
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for  instance,  an  old-time  teamster  compared  with  a  modem 
freight  engineer  hauling  trainloads  of  enormously  valuable 
goods,  such  as  tea  or  silks,  in  the  winter  climate  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  Dr.  Harris's  paper  that  is  the  most  re- 
markable is  this  sentence: 

A  second  class  of  wealthy  men  limit  their  combinations  to  the  stock 
market.  They  speculate  in  the  stocks  belonging  to  the  substantial  enter- 
prises of  the  first  class  of  wealthy  men,  namely  those  who  make  businesB 
combinations.  Neither  class  can  be  said  to  make  their  money  by  "grind- 
ing the  poor/'  for  the  first  class  have  earned  much  more  for  society  aa  a 
whole  than  they  have  accumulated  as  profits. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  making  its  stock 
a  desirable  "buy^'  on  the  stock  market  by  putting  down  wages 
till  the  wives  and  daughters  of  employees  were  driven  to  pros- 
titution, we  have  some  statistics  in  that  line  that  Dr.  Harris 
might  profitably  study. 

When  a  descendant  of  Jacob  Goldstein,  metamorphosed 
into  Lord  Jay  Gould,  bought  the  De  Castellane  system  for 
four  millions,  there  being  two  millions  in  the  treasury,  and 
put  perhaps  a  million  on  it  in  betterments,  and  then  watered 
it  to  thirteen  millions  of  stock  for  the  main  line,  I  happened 
to  be  in  New  York,  and  as  one  living  on  the  line  of  the  road 
my  opinion  was  asked  by  some  speculators  and  investors  as  to 
the  propriety  of  buying  it  at  par.  Wishing  to  tell  them  truly 
what  they  wanted  to  know,  I  stated  the  case  and  explained 
that  it  depended  somewhat  on  whether  there  was  enough 
of  the  blood  of  freemen  among  the  people  of  the  State  to  re- 
sist the  robbery,  and  if  there  was  not,  then,  whether  it  was 
within  the  power  of  those  who  submitted  as  slaves,  to  dig  out 
of  the  earth  enough  to  ship  over  it  and  make  it  pay  ten  times 
what  any  natural  and  reasonable  growth  of  crops  or  live  stock 
could  possibly  pay  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

To  no  battle  can  we  more  safely  challenge  the  apologists  of 
tli(^  holders  of  wealth  wrongfully  wrung  from  the  community 
tlmn  the  battle  of  statistics,  except  the  battle  of  principles. 
Kirnt  ho  tile  what  the  natural  rights  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
battle^  nro.  Tt  iiiakoa  a  great  diflFerence  if  we  first  settle  that 
tin*  fMirth,  or  even  the  part  used  as  highways,  does  not  belong 
to  thmo  wlio  have  grabbed  It  and  think  they  own  it,  just 
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my  good  father  of  ever  cherished  memory  thought  that  he 
owned  a  mulatto  woman,  and  so  traded  her  for  a  pair  of  mules 
more  tractable  than  she.  But  the  millions  in  the  North  who 
sanctioHed  it  were  equally  to  blame  with  him. 

But  whether  the  raiding  be  done  by  the  Mongol  of  the 
steppes  or  the  Mongols  of  the  corporation,  there  must  not  only 
be  union  among  the  sufferers  if  they  would  free  themselves, 
but  there  ought  to  be  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  the  raid- 
ers. The  severest  punishment  possible  would  be  to  strip  them 
of  what  they  hold  but  do  not  own,  and  force  them  to  work  or 
starve.  But  the  carriage  of  persons  and  frdght  at  cost — ^not 
cost  including  theft  and  interest  on  it — ^would  make  their 
punishment — ^the  punishment  of  working  for  their  living  in- 
stead of  stealing  it — ^vastly  easier  than  the  tortures  that  they 
are  now  inflicting  on  millions  who  are  trying  to  earn  their 
living  and  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the  thefts  of  the  Mongols 
of  the  corporations. 


THE  EPIC  OPPORTUNITT. 


BT   WILLIAM   BATABD   HALE,    LL.    D. 


RESTLESS,  eager,  tense.  Industrious,  persevering. 
Keen  of  intellect,  shrewd  of  judgment,  quick  to 
catch  a  cue.  On  the  whole,  honorable,  and  easily  wcm 
to  support  of  a  good  cause.  Sympathetic  with  suffering,  on 
the  whole,  also;  though  too  lenient  towards  wrongdoing. 
And  notably  devoted  to  two  ideals  (imperfectly  apprehended 
yet,  and  almost  entirely  unrealized):  Justice  and  Liberty. 
Buoyant  still  with  a  youthful  confidence,  clung  to  through 
many  a  shock  and  chill.  Cheerfully  irreligious,  retaining 
considerable  deference  to  morality,  but  unimpressed  by  any 
perception  of  beauty  or  power  in  spiritual  things. 

Consumed  by  avarice — ^because  accustomed  to  hear  wealth 
talked  of  as  the  only  legitimate  object  of  human  endeavor. 
Prone  to  reduce  all  life's  enjoyments  and  graces  to  a  utili- 
tarian basis,  and  to  state  them  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
With  parables  about  self-made  men,  and  about  the  opportu- 
nities (which  in  fact  exist  no  longer)  afforded  industrious  boys 
to  rise  to  wealth, — ^with  education  sought,  and  what  passes  for 
it  administered,  as  a  means  of  getting  on,— grown  vulgar  and 
greedy. 

Magnificent  in  material  enterprise;  astonishing  the  worid 
with  its  palaces  of  trade,  its  bridges,  railroads,  gigantic  engi- 
neering feats;  garnishing  life  with  a  sumptuous  luxury  which 
the  courts  of  Babylon  and  of  Rome  could  not  have  con- 
ceived, and  living  it  with  a  breathlessness  of  speed.  Fertile 
in  commercial  and  industrial,  as  in  mechanical,  ingenuity. 
Originating  from  day  to  day  new  schemes  of  financial  opera- 
tion of  amazing  magnitude, — ^to-day  one  firm  buying  a  na- 
tion's whole  issue  of  bonds;  to-morrow,  buying  the  imposts 
of  another  nation,  and  taking  possession  of  its  custom-houses; 
a  single  man  or  a  partnership  of  two  or  three  thinking  nothing 
of  undertaking  to  develop  vast  areas  of  country,  or  to  obtain 

control  of  the  world's  supply  of  some  natural  product  (like 
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kerosene  or  gold)  or  some  artificial  manufactured  one  (like 
sugar).  Devising,  with  an  ingenuity  beyond  praise,  stu- 
pendous systems  of  production,  transportation,  and  sale; 
systems  of  credit  and  exchange,  and  banking  arrangements, 
which  make  the  world  to-day  a  world  further  removed  from 
the  one  which  our  fathers  knew  than  that  was  from  the  world 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Careless.  Trusting,  with  boundless  audacity,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  good  luck  of  the  past.  Beholding,  unawakened, 
the  sinister  change  which  has  taken  place  in  industry,  com- 
merce, and  politics.  TJnalarmed  by  the  achieved  corruption 
of  one  Chamber  of  its  Congress,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
other;  and  witnessing  without  apprehension  the  progress  of 
a  constitutional  revolution,  by  which,  in  defiance  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  courts,  usurping  legislative  functions,  define  law- 
ful acts  as  crimes,  and  enjoin  citizens  from  exercising  the 
rights  which  the  Constitution  guarantees  them.  Careless, 
infatuated,  blind. 

All  this,  the  nation  which  you  and  I  are  parts  of,  and  love. 
Love:  with  all  her  greatness  and  her  faults;  with  all  her  no- 
ble traits,  and  all  her  foolishness,  her  blindness,  and  her  sins. 
Beloved  America,  child  of  the  world's  old  age,  she  has  come 
— clad  in  the  splendor  of  her  youth,  magnificent  in  her  colos- 
sal materialism;  but  unfurnished  in  the  serious,  nobler,  and 
more  necessary  things — to  the  days  when  the  burden  of  life 
must  rest  upon  her,  and  her  people  arise  and  face  the  tremen- 
dous issues  in  whose  midst  nations  meet  their  destiny.  A  peo- 
ple of  great  mental  keenness,  energetic,  swift;  imdeniably  a 
vulgar  people,  with  sordid,  mercenary,  contemptible  ways  of 
living,  but  as  undeniably  brave,  capable  of  great  deeds  of 
nobleness; — God  has  given  us  this  great  continent,  and  He  has 
brought  here  upon  it  to  its  present  stage,  this  vast  society  and 
life,  intricate,  complex,  full  of  wrong  and  full  of  promise,  and 
He  has  led  us  to  this  wonderful  hour  of  crisis. 

No  man  can  describe  this  people  or  measure  its  character- 
istics, as  no  man  (yet  manifest  among  us)  can  interpret  the 
significance  or  guess  the  end  of  the  mighty  movement  which 
is  passing  before  our  eyes.  That  we  are  at  this  moment  a 
fallen  nation,  an  apostate  people,  enslaved  by  a  ^\)l\Xai>ssq& 
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materialism^  and  a  disappointment  to  our  God,  an  awakening 
conscience  among  us  bears  witness.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  not  wanting  evidences  that  we  possess  (the  gift  of  Provi- 
dence) traits  which  when  aroused  will  restore  us  to  our  ap- 
pointed place;  nor  altogether,  evidences  that  there  is  arising 
in  the  heart  of  the  people  a  yearning  for  better  things,  and 
emerging  from  within  her  an  inarticulate  resolution  to  be 
something  besides  commercial, — to  be  a  servant  of  progress 
and  honor.  There  have  begun  to  be  spoken,  among  a  few, 
new  words,  symbols  of  a  swift-gathering  movement.  There 
has  begun  to  move  before  young  men  a  new  standard,  a  new 
ideal,  white  with  a  virgin  beauty  never  before  seen  on  earth, 
or  sought  by  the  sons  of  men.  Suddenly  there  has  been  fash- 
ioned a  new  language,  which  talks  of  the  unity  (the  essential, 
unescapable  unity,  in  interests  and  destiny)  of  men,  of  the 
joy  of  sacrifice,  of  the  vulgarity  of  success;  which  scorns  the 
things  men  hitherto  have  striven  for,  despising  all  but  honor 
and  freedom  and  truth;  which  speaks  of  an  aristocracy  of  sim- 
ple men  who  work  for  love,  but  will  not  work  for  pay.  There 
are  beginning  to  be  sung  songs  of  plainness  and  contentment, 
and  of  an  almost  vagabond  joy  in  nature  (sign  of  reaction 
against  old  conventions  concerning  happiness). 

One  thing  I  do  not  discern,  that  must  appear  if  this  people 
is  to  rise  to  its  destiny: — ^the  man  who  shall  lead  us.  Among 
the  murmured  songs  and  the  whispered  words,  I  hear  no  tones 
firm  and  authoritative  and  assuring.  In  the  world  there  are 
more  echoes  than  voices.  The  crisis  upon  our  nation  waits  the 
coming  of  the  man  whose  gaze  shall  sweep  the  past  and  appre- 
hend the  present  as  its  fruit  and  evolution,  appointed  in  its 
turn  to  pass  into  (he  will  see  what)  other  forms:  the  man  in 
whose  heart  shall  dwell  the  vision  of  a  world  redeemed,  and 
the  divine  passion  to  redeem  it.  We  need,  and  must  have,  a 
Leader.  There  must  arise  a  hero  great  enough,  in  this  time  of 
bewilderment  and  perplexity,  to  think  the  solving  thought, 
to  speak  the  master  word,  to  point  out  and  lead  the  way  into 
the  new  time.  The  people  are  not  without  those  among  them 
who  think,  speak,  and  act  bravely;  desperate  indeed  would  be 
the  case  were  it  so.  But  that  commanding  figure  around 
whom  can  gather  the  good  hearts  of  the  land   is  not  yet 
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revealed.  The  Olympian  voice  has  not  spoken.  Saul  has  not 
stood  forth  in  stature  from  his  shoulders  upward  higher  than 
any  of  the  people,  to  be  despised  by  the  children  of  Belial, 
but  to  lead  to  splendid  victory  the  band  of  men  whose  hearts 
God  hath  touched.  All  is  ready  for  his  appearing.  The  issues 
are  inspiring.  The  opportunity  is  epic.  A  dimly-stirring 
new  world-spirit  demands  and  must  have  an  incarnation,  an 
expression  and  representative  in  one  great  human  character. 

He  must,  and  therefore  he  will,  appear.  He  will  be  con- 
ceived in  the  passion  of  contemporaneous  events,  and  bom 
of  the  sorrow  and  tragedy  that  walk  the  earth.  His  genesis 
will  be  in  the  cosmic  movement  that  has  produced  this  tumul- 
tuous hour.  He  will  come  responding  to  the  multitudinous 
voices  of  holy  causes  clamoring  for  their  champion.  Out  of 
the  silence  and  out  of  the  din  there  shall  come  trooping  to 
his  soul  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  call  to  be  the  saviour  of 
the  people. 

He  will  be  the  apostle  of  simplicity.  He  will  love  the 
elemental  things, — the  sun  and  the  winds  and  the  stars,  and 
truth  and  music  and  good  wars.  He  will  write  a  literature 
fit  for  a  powerful  race  dwelling  on  a  continent  mighty  in 
mountains  and  prairies  and  tremendous  historic  deeds.  He 
will  show  how  sweet  and  beautiful  life  may  be;  he  will  gather 
his  joy  out  of  the  splendid  sorrow  of  life  and  out  of  its  tragic 
grandeur. 

He  will  be  a  great,  impatient  soul,  and  unpractical — as 
divinely  unpractical  as  Christ's  cross.  He  will  be  a  reverent 
soul;  for  he  will  worship  when  he  stands  before  little  children 
or  any  bared  true  spirit;  before  any  exhibition  of  sacrifice  or 
of  willing  vicarious  suffering,  of  patriotism,  or  of  love  of 
youth  and  maiden,  sacred  things  full  of  awe. 

He  will  restate  religion.  He  will  reclaim  the  holy  watch- 
words of  our  fathers,  and  make  them  stand  again  for  verities 
to  live  and  die  for.  He  will  teach  us  that  prayer  is  not  the 
mere  begging  of  favors  from  a  reluctant  God,  but  the  con- 
versation of  the  human  spirit  with  the  great  Universal  Soul  of 
which  it  is  part.  He  will  convince  us  of  the  reality  and  awf  ul- 
ness  of  a  judgment  which  needs  not  to  wait  some  far-off  day 
for  its  pronouncement,  but  is  daily  and  houiVy  going  oti.  ^^ 
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will  give  utterance,  irresistibly  impressive,  to  a  new  motive 
for  morality, — one  which  will  make  insignificant  and  of  du- 
bious quality  the  old  individualistic  appeal.  For  this  prophet 
will  be  the  voice  crying  again  in  the  wilderness  that  a  new 
order  of  things  is  at  hand,  appealing  to  all  in  human  nature 
that  is  great  and  simple  and  universal.  He  will  call  us  to  a 
repentance  born  not  only  of  remembrance  of  the  hurt  which 
the  individual  sinner  inflicts  upon  his  fellows,  but  of  the 
horror  that  a  human  sin  cripples  God, — ^that  your  sin  and 
mine  comproimse  God,  embarrass,  frustrate,  and  delay  His 
plans.  Not  therefore  my  poor  soul's  salvation,  but  my  neigh- 
bor, my  nation,  nay,  God  Himself  and  His  universe,  consti- 
tute the  ultimate  motive  for  moral  living, — ^the  larger,  no- 
bler, higher,  may  we  not  trust  the  more  effective,  motive  of 
the  evangel  which  the  prophet  of  the  new  time  must  bring. 

To  be  great  is  to  voice  the  truth  that  is  struggling,  inartic- 
ulate, upon  the  lips  of  humanity.  It  is  to  personify  and  ex- 
hibit the  instinct  which  is  gathering  in  the  great  common 
human  soul.  It  is  to  see  clearly  and  firmly  the  path  out  along 
which  the  race  now  must  move;  to  conceive  it,  not  as  an 
experiment  to  be  undertaken,  but  as  the  one  appointed  evolu- 
tion to  be  accomplished.  To  be  a  man  who  shall  lead  is  to 
see  the  end  and  realization  of  the  effort, — and  talk  with  it 
across  the  centuries.  To  be  a  prophet  is  to  commune  with  the 
souls  in  heaven  of  events  unborn.  To  be  a  leader  is,  after^ 
wards,  to  become  a  spirit,  a  thought,  a  conviction,  a  standard, 
to  become  a  habit,  among  men. 

I  see  in  our  land  the  beginnings  of  a  great  world-movement, 
which  needs  only  the  wisdom,  confidence,  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  Leader  to  transform  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  movement 
will  be  profoundly  religious  and  Christian;  it  will  be  in  some 
respects  a  return  (progress  is  often  a  return  to  primitive  truth) 
to  primitive  Christianity.  It  will  stand  in  close  connection 
with  education,  and  especially  with  the  progress  of  the  fine 
arts  and  the  diffusion  of  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  But  it  will 
be,  first  and  immediately,  social. 

It  is  given  sometimes  to  those  who  are  a  little  aside  from 

the  busiest  scenes  to  discover  first  the  meaning  and  trend  of 

passing  affairs.     It  is  perhapa  t\ie  speeial  privilege  reserved 
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for  those  whom  God  keeps  in  obscure  positions  that  their 
hearts  may  be  open  for  the  visitation  of  His  Spirit^  and  their 
vision  clear  through  long,  lonely  meditation,  to  see  furthest 
into  the  significance  of  what  happens  around  theuL 

The  swift  march  of  events  within  the  past  few  months 
impresses  me  with  the  conviction  that  a  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand.  My  nation  is  not  to  longer  sleep  amid  the  thunders  of 
the  gathering  woe.  The  patient  faithful  have  not  to  much 
longer  wait  the  appearing  of  some  figure  set  apart  by  Al- 
mighty God  to  point  out  the  path  to  earth's  impatient  peoples, 
and  to  lead  the  brave  and  true  into  it. 

Such  things  as  are  now  weekly  being  enacted  cannot  come 
to  pass  and  all  go  on  unchanged.  For  example:  In  a  country 
dedicated  in  its  baptismal  vows  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  endowed  with  certain  inaUenable  rights;  a  land, 
solemnly,  vitally,  by  its  Constitution,  boimd  to  defend  its 
citizens  in  the  exercise  of  free  speech  and  liberty  peaceably 
to  assemble,  it  cannot  come  to  pass  that  courts,  by  injunction 
issuing  as  proclamations,  annul  these  rights,  or  that  law-offi- 
cers, true  to  the  logic  of  the  new  jurisprudence,  fire  upon  men 
assembled  without  arms  for  a  lawful  purpose,  against  whom 
no  charge  of  violence  or  law-breaking,  done  or  intended,  is  or 
can  be  made,  and  shoot  them  down  to  death  upon  the  public 
highway;  this  cannot  have  happened  and  all  go  on  as  before. 

It  is  deeds  such  as  these,  moving  the  hearts  of  men  as  tree- 
tops  are  moved  before  the  wind,  that  are  conspiring  to  con- 
ceive and  bring  to  birth  the  prophet  and  leader.  A  little 
longer  we  shall  go  to  and  fro  looking  into  every  face  for  our 
hero,  and  one  day  he  will  be  here,  in  his  confidence  and 
dauntlessness  and  power.  He  will  sweep  the  scene — ^life, 
philosophy,  religion,  society, — and  master  it  in  his  thought, 
and  then  he  will  speak  his  great  word,  and  we  shall  gather 
around  him.  The  fire  will  fly  from  heart  to  heart;  in  widening 
circles  will  be  revealed  to  the  sons  of  the  republic  (worthier 
object  than  gain  or  fame)  the  ideal  of  social  sacrifice,  captivat- 
ing the  imagination  with  its  alluring  beauty. 

And  the  past  shall  be  suddenly  far  away,  and  the  human 
destiny  suddenly  glorious  and  golden. 


PINGREE  POTATO  CULTURE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 

ON  BUSINESS. 


BT  CHABLES  A.   BOBINSON, 

President  of  the  Farmers*  Mutual  Benefit  Aseoeiaikm, 


IT  IS  pleasing  to  note  the  interest  the  kind-hearted  women 
of  the  country  are  taking  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
There  is  an  old  saw  which  says,  ''What  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured/'  and  this  is  the  sentiment  which  seems  to 
inspire  our  noble  women  who  are  devoting  so  much  time  to 
the  welfare  of  others. 

The  alarming  increase  of  poverty  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing  the  past  few  years  has  led  many  inquiring  minds  to  begin 
an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  so  much  distress,  while  others 
are  busy  relieving  it.  The  Prohibitionists  thought  they  had 
discovered  the  cause  of  all  poverty  when  they  asserted  that  to 
banish  intoxicating  liquors  from  the  face  of  the  earth  was  to 
banish  poverty  from  the  home.  To  prove  their  assertions  to 
the  world  they  established  the  little  city  of  Harriman,  Tenn., 
only  to  see  their  idol  fall  to  the  ground;  for,  among  the  3,000 
total  abstainers  living  there,  is  heard  as  much  complaint  about 
hard  times  as  anywhere  else,  only  the  cause  is  now  declared  to 
be  "too  little  money"  instead  of  "too  much  whiskey." 

Another  class  of  people  charge  poverty  to  extravagance,  yet 
when  they  enter  the  homes  of  the  poor,  they  find  the  greatest 
self-denial,  the  plainest  kind  of  furniture,  food,  and  clothing. 

If  anyone  suggests  that  there  might  be  found  food  for  re- 
flection in  the  immense  fortunes  that  have  been  amassed  by  a 
few  during  the  last  decade,  he  is  at  once  charged  with  making 
an  attack  on  the  rights  of  private  property  and  branded  as  an 
anarchist;  and  the  first  person  that  is  ready  to  crucify  him  is 
some  debased  creature  that  crawls  out  of  the  dirtiest  shanty  in 
the  district. 

Meanwhile,  the  Associated  Charities  move  on  with  their 
noble  work  of  treating  the  symptoms,  without  knowing  the 

muse, 
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Not  long  ago  the  eye  of  the  public  almsgiver  was  turned 
toward  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  saw  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  feeding  the  poor  in  Pingreeism.  Pingreeism  got  its  name 
from  the  then  Mayor  Pingree,  who  was  the  first  to  induce 
owners  of  vacant  lots  to  allow  the  poverty-stricken  people  of 
the  city  to  raise  potatoes  on  their  lots  to  keep  from  starving. 
When  the  mayor  proposed  this  he  did  it  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. His  desire  was  to  assist  the  poor  to  support  themselves 
until  such  time  as  they  could  secure  employment  in  the  vari- 
ous occupations  for  which  they  had  spent  years  in  preparing 
themselves. 

But  the  happy  time  did  not  come.  The  scarcity  of  money, 
the  legitimate  child  of  the  gold  standard,  emptied  the  pockets 
of  the  consumers  and  shut  up  the  factories,  and  the  army  of 
unemployed  in  every  city  has  increased  to  such  enormous 
proportions,  that  the  charity  associations  find  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  keep  hunger  and  cold  from  the  homes  of  the  poor  in 
almost  every  city  in  the  nation.  In  their  despair  they  turned 
to  the  ruling  powers  in  these  cities  and  induced  them  to  fur- 
nish the  seed  potatoes,  and  the  speculator  to  donate  the  use  of  ^ 
the  land  whereon  these  mendicants  could  work  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  To  every  thoughtful  person  the  reason 
these  people  turned  to  the  soil  is  clear.  It  was  because  they 
could  not  find  employment  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

Long  ago,  before  plutocracy  had  begun  to  teach  the  bless- 
ings of  the  British  money-system,  it  was  the  proud  boast  of 
every  mother  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  land,  that  when 
her  son  grew  up  and  learned  a  trade  he  would  be  safe  and 
secure  from  want  or  harm  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  work.  So 
deeply  was  this  sentiment  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  par- 
ents that  they  frequently  placed  their  sons,  at  an  early  age, 
with  men  engaged  in  different  occupations,  in  order  that  the 
boys  might  become  qualified  to  perform  perfectly  whatever 
cAme  to  hand  in  that  line.  Years  were  spent  by  the  boys  as 
apprentices,  in  other  words,  as  students  in  industrial  schools, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  training  them  to  become  master 
workmen  in  their  chosen  professions  or  trades.  It  was  be- 
lieved then  that,  to  become  the  most  useful  to  society,  a  man 
must  choose  one  occupation  and  give  his  entire  time,  talent, 
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and  education  to  it;  and  it  was  never  thought  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  ever  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  trade  or  pio- 
f esaon  for  which  he  had  spent  years  of  the  best  part  of  hia  life 
in  preparing  himself. 

The  boy  who  took  service  with  a  cabinet-maker  was  told  hj 
all  who  knew  him,  that  when  he  had  completed  sach  term  of 
service  he  would  be  secure  for  life,  for  the  time  never  would 
come  when  people  would  not  use  furniture.  This  argument 
seemed  conclusive,  and  he  entered  upon  lus  life  work  with 
high  hopes  and  noble  aspirations,  only  to  find  that,  after  yean 
of  service  in  one  line  of  industry,  during  which  time  he  has 
become  an  expert  furniture-maker,  he  is  compelled,  by  force 
of  circumstances  over  which  he  thinks  he  has  no  control,  to 
turn  to  that  original  source  of  life,  the  soil,  for  the  food  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  him  alive. 

During  the  years  in  which  he  has  found  employment  at 
the  lathe,  in  the  office,  or  behind  the  wagon,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  very  best  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  He 
has  been  a  proud,  independent,  useful  man,  and  has  supplied 
his  table  with  the  very  best  quality  of  food  that  could  be  pro- 
duced, and  in  profuse  abundance.  His  eye  sparkled  with  de- 
light as  he  looked  upon  the  members  of  lus  happy  household, 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  sheltered.  His  home  was 
unpretentious,  yet  happiness  and  love  reigned  supreme  within 
its  sacred  precincts.  He  gazed  with  unfeigned  delight  upon 
the  children  that  gathered  round  him  every  evening  and 
easily  persuaded  him  to  assist  them  with  their  lessons.  He 
felt  that  no  human  agency  could  ever  enter  his  home  and  de- 
prive him  of  the  contentment  he  so  much  enjoyed. 

And  why  should  he  not  feel  so?  Was  it  not  agreed  upon  all 
sides  that  the  man  who  is  master  of  a  trade  is  master  of  his 
own  destiny?  Had  he  not  complied  with  all  the  requirements 
known  to  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject?  Was  it  not 
clear  that  as  long  as  population  increased  the  demand  for  fur- 
niture must  increase,  and  hence,  would  he  not  be  forever  for- 
tified against  want?  He  has  been  careful  of  his  earnings.  He 
has  paid  for  his  home,  has  furnished  it,  and  having  saved  a 
little  money  besides,  he  has  invested  it  in  the  business  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  learned  his  trade.    He  has  become  a  part- 
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ner  in  the  concern.  The  company's  interests  are  now  his  inter- 
estSy  and  he  feels  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  knowledge  that, 
in  a  small  way^  he  is  a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  mechanic. 

But,  being  a  careful  observer,  he  began  to  notice,  after  a 
time,  that  not  so  many  loads  of  finished  furniture  were  leaving 
the  factory  as  formerly.  He  felt  no  serious  concern  about  the 
matter,  for  he  reasoned  that  the  cause  lay  in  a  temporary  lull 
in  business,  and  that  soon  the  tide  would  turn  alid  business 
would  assume  its  normal  condition.  As  the  days  went  by, 
however,  the  golden-winged  harbinger  of  returning  prosperity 
came  not  to  the  window  of  the  storm-beaten  ark  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge.  First,  the  teamsters  were  discharged, 
then  the  newest  hands,  after  that  the  next  longest  in  service, 
mid  finaUy  the  expert  mechanic^mannfacturer  is  caUed  into 
the  office  and  told  that  the  institution  must  go  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  to  prevent  an  entire  loss  to  the  stockholders. 
iFor  the  first  time  he  asks^  ^'What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?" 
and  receives  the  antiquated,  time-shrivelled  Answer,  ^Tx  is 
overproduction.  We  have  produced  more  furniture  than  the 
people  consume.  There  are  too  many  factories  in  the  coun- 
try, and  some  of  them  must  suspend  business.  Ours  is  a  first- 
class  factory,  however,  and  we  will  no  doubt  pull  through 
with  the  aid  of  the  receiver." 

The  receiver  is  appointed,  and,  after  exerting  himself  to 
efforts  almost  superhuman,  he  staggers  along  under  the  load 
of  debt,  taxes,  and  expenses  for  a  time  and  finally  gives  up  the 
struggle,  and  the  factory  closes  its  doors. 

Then  comes  the  scramble  among  the  employees  for  oppoiv 
tunities  to  earn  a  living.  There  are  no  favored  ones  that  can 
retain  their  positions.  From  the  most  trusted  employee  of  the 
head  office  to  the  boy  that  was  taken  on  last  week,  the  whole 
army  of  workers  is  turned  away. 

Honest,  courageous  spirits  are  those,  and  they  strike  out 
boldly  for  other  cities  in  the  hope  of  securing  employment  in 
other  furniture  factories,  but  they  find  many  closed,  and  ten 
applicants  for  every  place  in  those  that  are  running.  After  a 
while  they  conclude  that  the  furniture  business  is  in  reality 
overdone,  and  they  turn  to  other  lines  of  manufacturing,  only 
to  find  the  same  condition  facing  alL 
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By  this  time  the  expert  mechanic  finds  his  surplus  stock 
of  money  exhausted,  and  he  must  either  quit  riding  from 
town  to  town  or  borrow  money.  His  family  have  felt  the 
pinch  of  hard  times  as  never  before.  His  wife  practises  the 
strictest  economy,  yet  she  feels  that  the  little  mouths  must  be 
fed,  the  littie  bodies  must  be  clothed,  the  little  minds  must  be 
educated,  and  with  a  waning  hope  that  the  future  will  bring 
something  better,  she  consents  to  placing  a  mortgage  on  the 
home. 

The  husband  has  not  yet  lost  hope  entirely.  He  shares  the 
small  sum  of  money  they  have  received  with  his  wife,  and  kiss- 
ing the  family  goodby,  starts  out  with  a  courage  bom  of  a  love 
for  home,  a  love  for  his  country,  and  unbounded  faith  in  his 
abilities  securing  for  him  a  place  where  he  can  earn  an  honest 
Uving  by  the  toil  of  his  own  hands. 

He  travels  by  rail  until  his  money  is  all  gone,  then  he  takes 
to  the  road.  It  is  dreadful  for  him  to  contemplate  the  fate 
that  has  reduced  him  to  this  terrible  condition.  He  is  no 
tramp,  and  he  tries  to  impress  that  fact  upon  the  people  he 
meets,  but  with  little  success.  He  is  surprised  to  find  so  many 
such  as  he  on  the  road.  Here  he  meets  a  professional  tramp, 
who  eyes  him  askance  and  with  scorn,  or  perhaps  berates  him 
for  presuming  to  intrude  his  presence  upon  the  already 
crowded  road  and  to  interfere  with  his  prerogative  of  getting 
a  living  without  work. 

He  meets  a  clerk  who  can  quote  prices  as  fast  as  the  tele- 
graph can  report  markets,  yet  who  hangs  his  head  in  shame  as 
he  points  to  the  holes  in  his  clothes  and  declares  that  he  can- 
not even  get  a  pair  of  overalls  to  hide  his  rags  with. 

On,  on,  he  goes,  from  place  to  place,  everywhere  hoping 
that  he  may  get  something  to  do.  He  has  long  since  turned 
with  a  sneer  from  the  early  learned  proverb  that  '^very 
honest  man  who  has  a  trade  is  forever  secure  from  want." 
With  him  it  is  now  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  and  he  fully 
realizes  that  it  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  He  struggles  on, 
hoping  against  hope,  and  being  vividly  reminded  that  *^ope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  Driven  by  that  desperation 
which  poverty,  hunger,  and  weariness  always  bring,  he  b^s 
a  morsel  at  the  back  door  of  a  kind-hearted  farmer,  and  as  he 
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eats  almost  greedily  the  food  that  is  set  before  him^  he  re- 
counts to  his  host  the  story  of  his  experience,  and  concludes 
by  saying:  **!  never  dreamed  that  the  time  would  come  when 
I  would  be  compelled  to  accept  the  food  of  charity  from  any 
man.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  boasted  free- 
dom of  the  Great  American  Bepublic  when  her  children  are 
compelled  to  sleep  in  the  woods  and  drink  with  cattle  from 
the  ditches." 

Grasping  the  rough  hand  of  the  farmer  at  parting,  he  said 
he  hoped  that  ^^confidence  would  soon  be  restored/'  and  work 
would  be  easy  to  find.  He  was  answered  by  a  little  laugh 
from  the  farmer,  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  over 
which  he  pondered  for  several  hours. 

Weary  and  footsore  he  has  tramped  from  centre  to  circum- 
ference of  another  factory  town,  and  got  no  relief.  He  is  too 
tired  to  walk,  and  he  boards  a  train  that  is  just  pulling  out. 
The  conductor  demands  his  fare,  and  he  frankly  says  he  has 
neither  money  nor  ticket.  This  conductor  has  seen  many 
such  cases  since  the  advent  of  the  ^'redeemers"  at  the  seat  of 
government,  and  mentally  resolving  to  learn  something  from 
his  passenger,  he  says  pleasantly,  "If  I  will  not  put  you  off  the 
train,  where  will  you  go?"  As  frankly  comes  the  answer:  "I 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  where  I  am  going.  There  is  not 
an  objective  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  which  I  can  hon- 
estly say  I  am  going.  I  am  worse  off  by  far  than  the  lowest 
ditcher  in  the  land,  for  he  can  manage  to  earn  enough  to  eat 
among  farmers,  while  I  am  compelled  to  sneak,  like  a  half- 
starved  dog,  around  to  the  back  door  and  beg  for  a  crust  of 
bread.    Stop  the  train,  if  you  like,  and  I  will  get  off." 

The  kind-hearted  conductor  allows  him  to  remain  on  the 
train  until  he  reaches  the  next  town.  Here  he  gets  off  and 
continues  his  weary,  toilsome  tramp  until,  tired  out  in  body 
and  sick  of  soul,  he  turns  toward  his  native  town. 

When  he  reaches  it  he  is  told  by  his  family  that  he  will 
never  have  to  go  away  again;  that  the  good  people  of  the 
town  have  discovered  a  plan  to  feed  all  hungry  people.  At 
night  he  attends  the  meeting  of  the  Charity  Association,  and 
he  learns  that  three  years  ago  the  Mayor  of  Detroit  put  tk^ 
idle  poor  of  that  dty  to  work  raising  potatoes  to  Yee;^  \k^xcL 
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from  starving  ^'until  the  crieis  is  past/'  and  that  so  sncoesB- 
f  nl  was  he  in  the  undertaking  that  all  the  cities  in  the  coun- 
try had  adopted  the  plan.  He  learns  that  right  here,  in  his 
own  native  town,  a  competent  committee  have  the  matter  in 
charge  and  are  preparing  to  furnish  work  to  all  needy  persons 
who  are  really  deserving,  and  want  to  raise  potatoes  to  keep 
their  families  from  starving  next  winter.  In  the  light  of  re- 
cent experience,  there  appears  to  him  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
sarcasm  in  the  statement,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
accept  the  situation  and  drop  into  line  raising  potatoes  'Sintil 
the  crisis  is  past." 

He  had  learned  to  be  something  of  a  philosopher,  and,  as 
he  shouldered  his  hoe  and  went  into  the  potato  field  with 
the  rest,  he  wondered  when  a  crisis  was  likely  to  disappear, 
which  the  country  had  been  already  three  years  in  passing, 
and  which  had  been  spreading  from  city  to  city  all  that  time. 
But  he  said  nothing,ld  toil^  on  with  a  broken  spirit  and  a 
heavy  heart. 

This  is  the  exact  condition  in  which  we  find  thousands  of 
educated  men  in  the  cities  to^ay.  Their  independence  is 
gone.  Their  manhood  is  gone.  That  proud  feeling  of  self- 
reliance  which  was  formerly  their  sheet  anchor  against  the 
winds  of  adversity  and  the  storms  of  misfortune  is  gone,  and 
they  grovel  along,  waiting  "until  the  crisis  is  past." 

Meantime  the  farmer  picks  up  his  paper  and  learns  that 
the  towns  have  gone  into  agriculture.  He  grows  a  little  jeal- 
ous of  this  invasion  of  his  rights  as  a  producer.  What  right 
have  these  townsfolk  to  deprive  him  of  the  profits  of  his  in- 
dustry? Are  they  not  consumers?  Whence  came  all  these 
men  who  are  at  work  in  those  potato  fields?  Are  they  from 
the  farms?  No.  He  knows  many  of  them,  and  recognizes 
them  as  old  schoolmates  who  were  bom  with  a  mechanical 
genius,  and  who  early  learned  a  trade  and  went  from  the 
country  into  town,  not  to  compete  with  him  by  raising  pota- 
toes, but  to  make  articles  in  the  factory  which  he  needs  on 
the  farm,  and  which  he  hoped  to  purchase  with  the  income 
he  realized  from  the  sale  of  potatoes. 

He  walks  over  to  the  field,  and  the  first  man  he  meets  is  an 
old  friend  who  went  into  a  iurmtvae  iwi\.orj  ^me  years  be- 
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fore.  He  asks  him  what  he  is  doing  in  the  potato  field,  why 
he  is  not  in  the  factory,  and  receives  the  reply  that  somebody 
said  some  time  ago  that  there  was  an  overproduction  of  furni- 
ture, and  that  the  factories  are  all  closing  their  doors,  and  he 
cannot  see  his  family  suffer,  so  he  must  hoe  potatoes,  since  he 
can  find  nothing  else  to  do. 

This  story  of  overproduction  is  dinned  into  the  farmer's 
ears  every  time  he  complains  of  prices  being  too  low.  It 
amounts  to  simply  this:  such  a  vast  amount  of  food  is  pro- 
duced by  the  farmer  that  nobody  wants  it,  and  hence  the 
thousands  of  idle  workingmen  are  compelled  to  go  to  work 
raising  potatoes  to  keep  themselves  from  starving.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  so  much  furniture  on  hand  and  being 
manufactured  that  nobody  wants  it,  therefore  the  farmer 
must  patch  up  his  old  stools  and  bedsteads,  to  keep  from  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor  or  standing  up  all  the  time. 

Already  the  prices  of  farm  products  are  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  yet  the  charity  associations  of  the  cities  are 
compelled  to  put  the  paupers  to  work  raising  more  potatoes 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  present  distress  and  tiding  them  over 
the  crisis  until  "confidence  is  restored." 

The  Pingree  plan  is  in  no  sense  vicious  of  itself.  If  there 
ever  was  a  necessary  evil,  it  may  be  said  to  be  one.  It  is  not 
a  cause  of  poverty  per  se;  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  increase 
of  poverty  which  is  caused  by  imposing  upon  our  people  the 
British  money-system.  K  there  had  been  a  temporary  crisis 
at  hand  when  Mayor  Pingree  planted  his  first  potato  patch, 
this  movement  would  have  accomplished  all  he  desired  of  it. 
It  would  have  tided  the  poor  over  that  crisis.  But  such  a 
crisis  was  not  at  hand.  This  country  was  just  entering  the 
conditions  that  have  always  accompanied  the  advent  of  the 
gold  standard  in  every  country,  and  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  temporary  stringency  of  the  times  has  proven  to  be  an 
approach  to  normal  conditions  under  the  British  financial 
system.  Therefore,  as  poverty  in  other  cities  increased,  and 
the  charity  organizations  turned  here  and  there  to  find  a  way 
out,  they  very  naturally  dropped  upon  the  Pingree  plan,  and 
are  carrying  it  out  with  varying  success  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 
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It  was  poverty  that  drove  the  mechanic  to  the  field,  and 
now  let  us  see  what  eflFect  his  going  there  will  have  on  the 
farmer,  who  is  conceded  on  all  hands  to  be  the  best  consmner 
of  the  products  of  the  factory.  Every  bushel  of  potatoes 
raised  on  the  Pingree  plan  deprives  the  farmer  of  just  so  much 
income  from  the  only  source  of  consumption  of  his  surplus 
products,  namely  the  city,  and  hence  the  city  is  the  loser  of 
just  so  much  of  his  patronage  as  a  consimier  of  the  products 
of  the  factory. 

To  illustrate:  a  certain  little  city  in  Indiana  proposes  to  put 
enough  of  its  idle  men  to  work  during  the  coming  sunmier 
to  produce  10,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  To  do  so  is  to  deprive 
the  farmers  around  that  city  of  the  amount  of  income  from 
the  sale  of  just  that  many  potatoes.  At  a  fair  price  these  farm- 
ers should  receive  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  or  $5,000  for  10,000 
bushels.  With  this  $5,000  they  would  purchase  furniture, 
and  ploughs,  and  nails,  and  dishes,  and  all  the  numerous  other 
products  of  the  factories,  which  would  keep  the  mechanic  at 
work  at  his  trade,  instead  of  turning  him  out  as  a  pauper  pro- 
ducer of  potatoes  on  the  Pingree  plan.  Deprived  of  this  in- 
come from  what  he  considers  his  legitimate  source,  the  farmer 
is  turning  to  the  wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer  for  the 
constantly  decreasing  amount  of  supplies  he  must  purchase. 
He  declares  that  he  holds  no  malice  against  the  cities,  but  that 
self-protection  compels  him  to  purchase  his  goods  where  he 
can  get  them  the  cheapest. 

This  explains  why  so  many  farmers'  clubs  are  being  organ- 
ized  throughout  the  coimtry  for  the  express  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  in  job  lots.  They  are  not  secret  organiza- 
tions, as  a  rule,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  They  have 
no  signs  or  grips,  and  their  only  password  is:  "Keep  your  own 
counsel."  At  stated  times  they  meet  and  compile  a  list  of 
supplies  needed.  In  many  cases  wholesale  houses  send  their 
salesmen  to  the  meetings.  Indeed,  so  important  has  this 
trade  become  that  men  are  employed  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  it.  Then  again,  a  club  or  lodge  will  transact  its 
business  through  the  mails,  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
ever  seeing  each  other.    The  number  and  importance  of  these 
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dube  is  constantly  increasing  as  present  conditions  grow  more 
and  more  rigorous. 

Another  effect  of  the  Pingree  plan  and  its  allied  interests 
is  to  compel  farmers  to  become  their  own  mechanics.  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  investigate  concerning  some  of  the  trades 
that  are  affected  by  the  system  which  compels  the  farmer  to 
accept  a  price  for  his  products  which  is  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  I  find  among  them  harness-making,  wagon- 
making,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  painting, 
and  even  paper-hanging  and  glazing.  Cheap  outfits  for  mak- 
ing and  mending  harness  and  boots  and  shoes  may  be  f  oimd  in 
almost  any  neighborhood.  Blacksmith's  tools  and  forges  may 
be  seen  set  up  in  cheap  sheds  on  many  farms,  and  the  rural 
blacksmith,  who  would  spurn  the  thought  of  socialism,  will 
shoe  his  neighbor's  horses  in  return  for  the  half-soles  which 
this  neighbor  puts  on  his  boots.  In  the  woodshed  may  be 
found  a  set  of  carpenter's  tools  and  a  painter's  outfit.  After 
harvest  the  farmer  will  build  a  cheap  addition  to  his  house, 
and  paint  it.  In  one  farmer's  home  I  found  a  cheap  set  of 
photographer's  instruments,  and  the  explanation  offered  was 
that  it  required  less  money  to  purchase  the  outfit  than  to  pay 
for  the  niunber  of  pictures  they  desired. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  industries  that  farmers  are  com- 
pelled to  enter  under  our  present  system,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  mechanics  that  are  driven  into  the  Pingree  Potato 
Patch  by  the  operation  of  this  system,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  farmers  who  are  driven  into  the  factory  of  their 
own  establishing,  poor  and  crude  as  it  is. 

If  Pingree  potato  culture  is  to  be  conducted  as  a  permanent 
industry,  its  promoters  can  do  no  better  than  become  ardent 
advocates  of  a  single  gold  standard,  with  its  consequent 
scarcity  of  money;  for  a  return  to  bimetallism,  with  its  plen- 
tiful supply  of  money  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country, 
means  sending  the  pauper  potato-grower  back  to  the  factory, 
the  store,  the  mine,  and  the  railroad.  It  also  means  sending 
the  farmer  back  to  the  field,  and  dealing  a  deathblow  to 
potato  culture  as  a  means  of  distributing  alms. 

Fountaintown,  Ind. 
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BY  H.   W.  B.   MACKAT. 


THE  questioii  of  govemment  by  injunction,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  has  become  once  more  a  burning  one, 
owing  to  the  imf ortunate  events  which  have  occurred 
at  Hazleton,  in  the  same  State  where  so  much  trouble  was 
experienced  before;  a  State  whose  courts  were,  in  a  generation 
gone  by,  exceptionally  severe  toward  striking  workmen,  and 
on  whose  statute  book  may  be  f oimd  an  act  authorizing  em- 
ployees to  quit  work  in  concert  in  cases  where  they  have 
been  subjected  to  ^Tbrutal  ill-usage,"  an  enactment  which 
clearly  implies  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  do  so  before. 
It  is  true,  this  statute  has  since  been  superseded  by  another 
authorizing  them  to  quit  work  in  concert  whenever  they  de- 
sire to  do  so,  but  the  earlier  enactment  affords  a  remarkable 
comment  on  the  temperament  of  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  the  occurrence  at  Hazleton  raises  another  question 
besides  that  of  Govemment  by  Lijimction.  It  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  adequate  police.  Upon  this  question  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  before  passing  on  to  the  (theoretically)  more 
important  theme. 

Between  the  American  States  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Australian  Colonies  on  the  other  there  are  many  points  of 
resemblance,  but  there  is  one  very  remarkable  difference. 
In  the  former,  lynchings  and  affrays  and  wholesale  shootings 
are  very  common ;  in  the  latter  they  are,  and  I  believe  always 
have  been,  unknown.  The  difference  is  not  due  to  race,  for 
both  coimtries  are  inhabited  by  the  same  races;  nor  to  climate, 
for  a  large  part  of  both  have  the  same  range  of  climate;  nor 
to  difference  in  civilization,  for  both  are  new  countries  with 
large  immigrant  populations,  combining  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion with  a  lawless  element.  Nor  is  it  that  the  wealthier 
classes  in  Australia  are  more  forbearing,  for  one  of  the 
Queensland  judges  censured  the  police  for  not  using  their  re- 
volvers on  a  number  of  imarmed  strikers  who  were  crowding; 
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and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  is  virtually  the  chief  execu- 
tive there,  caused  a  manual  of  instructions  to  be  prepared  for 
the  police  calling  their  attention  to  an  old  statute  of  Edward 
m  under  which  any  man  carrying  arms  "in  the  presence  of 
the  Justices"  might  be  arrested,  and  in  case  of  resistance  might 
be  sunmiarily  despatched;  while  one  of  the  military  officers  in 
Victoria,  acting  as  he  afterwards  alleged  under  instructions, 
told  his  command  that  if  they  should  be  ordered  to  fire  on 
strikers  they  must  "fire  low  and  lay  them  out,"  an  injunction 
which  fortunately  was  never  obeyed. 

No!  the  difference  is  due  to  the  existence  in  Australia  of 
police  forces  modelled  after  the  Irish  constabulary,  and  to  the 
survival  in  America  of  the  barbarous  system  of  sheriff  and 
posse,  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
has  long  been  superseded  in  the  country  of  its  origin.  That 
an  official  who  is  changed  every  year,  and  a  crowd  of  follow- 
ers selected  from  among  the  general  pubUc,— ordinary  citi- 
zens without  a  vestige  of  discipline  and  often  as  little  self- 
control, — should  be  entrusted  with  the  delicate  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  seems  to  me  utterly  incomprehensible,  for 
I  should  have  thought  it  plain  beyond  dispute  that  discipline, 
training,  and  the  sanctions  derived  from  the  fear  of  dismissal 
and  the  hope  of  promotion,  were  all  essential  to  the  efficient 
discharge  of  such  a  duty;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  lawlessness 
which  so  stains  the  reputation  of  some  of  these  States  can  be 
prevented  so  long  as  the  present  system  continues.  But  at 
least,  if  deputy  sheriffs  must  exist,  they  should  not  be  chosen 
from  one  of  the  factions  who  are  at  strife:  as  reasonably  might 
a  man  be  made  judge  in  his  own  cause. 

Turning  now  from  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  to  the  laws 
which  they  execute,  let  us  consider  first  the  question  of  con- 
tempt of  court.  The  root  of  the  evil,  so  far  as  contempt  of 
court  is  concerned,  resides  in  the  power  which  has  been  con- 
ferred on  the  Federal  courts  by  act  of  Congress  to  punish 
contempt  by  a  definite  term  of  imprisonment,  a  power  which 
I  believe  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta 
embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

To  understand  this  question  we  must  distinguish  between 
two  very  dissimilar  powers  of  conmiittal  for  contempt  of 
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court  First,  there  is  the  monstrous  power  claimed  by  the 
judges  in  England  and  Ireland  of  calling  any  person  before 
them,  informing  him  that  some  act  which  he  has  conmiitted 
is  a  contempt  of  court,  and  thereupon  condemning  him  to 
fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  This  power  is  rarely  exercised, 
but  I  remember  two  instances  in  which  English  judges  fined 
the  sheriffs  five  hundred  poimds  for  acts  of  disrespect,  in  one 
case  for  causing  a  disrespectful  placard  to  be  posted  on  the 
courthouse;  the  nature  of  the  offence  in  the  other  instance  I 
forget.  A  still  more  gross  exercise  of  this  power  occurred  in 
Dublin,  when  Judge  Lawson  sentenced  the  proprietor  of  the 
Freeman^s  Journal  to  pay  five  himdred  pounds  fine  and  be 
imprisoned  one  year  for  publishing  in  his  paper  a  letter  stat- 
ing that  one  of  the  jurors  in  a  capital  case  had  been  seen,  at 
the  hotel  where  the  jury  were  staying  in  the  sheriff's  custody, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

This  species  of  contempt  is  distinguished  by  four  character- 
istics: (1)  The  judge  may  pronoimce  anything  to  be  contempt 
which  he  chooses  so  to  pronounce;  (2)  no  trial  of  any  kind 
takes  place;  (3)  the  punishment  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
judge;  (4)  there  is  no  appeal.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
penalty  is  always  infiicted  as  a  punishment  for  an  act  already 
conmiitted,  and  is  therefore  defined  by  the  sentence. 

The  other  power  of  committal  for  contempt  is  exercised 
when  the  injunction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  disobeyed.  But 
here  the  imprisonment  is  not  a  punishment,  but  a  means  of 
compelling  obedience.  When,  therefore,  obedience  has  been 
rendered  or  has  become  impossible,  the  further  infliction  of 
the  penalty  (which  in  this  case  is  always  imprisonment)  is 
stayed.  Such  is  the  traditional  rule  of  the  courts  of  equity, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  adhered  to  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  trial  by  jury  is  not  violated. 

But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  authorized  the 
judges  to  inflict  a  definite  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  an 
act  of  disobedience  already  past,  thus  transforming  the  process 
for  compelling  obedience  into  a  punishment  for  disobedience; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  constitutional  guarantee  appears  to  me 
to  be  violated.  If  an  act  of  disobedience  already  past  is 
worthy  of  punishment  it  ought  to  \)e  pwm^^^  \mAet  thft  or- 
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dinary  criminal  procedure.  This  is  the  more  necessary  as  it  is 
often  a  question  whether  the  injunction  really  has  been  vio- 
lated. A  careful  perusal  of  Debs's  case  convinced  me  that  he 
did  not  violate  the  injunction. 

But  the  courts  in  this  country  make  another  ckim  which 
is  well  worthy  of  being  known.  They  claim  that,  when  any 
act  is  done  which  would  entitle  a  receiver  to  recover  damages 
by  an  action-at-law  against  the  doer,  that  act  is  also  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  and  renders  the  doer  Uable  to  imprisonment, 
even  though  no  injimction  has  been  issued.  Many  railroads 
in  this  country  are  being  administered  by  the  courts  for  the 
benefit  of  their  creditors,  and  in  such  cases  the  judge  has  the 
powers  of  a  board  of  directors,  and  a  receiver  is  appointed 
with  the  powers  of  a  general  manager.  If,  therefore,  any 
employee  of  such  a  railroad  or  any  other  person  does  anything 
which  the  judge  thinks  would  entitle  the  receiver,  if  he  were 
so  minded,  to  bring  an  action-at-law  against  that  employee  or 
other  person,  the  latter  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  with- 
out trial,  even  though  the  act  done  may  be  such  that,  if  tried 
in  the  ordinary  way,  nice  questions  both  of  law  and  fact 
might  arise  for  the  determination  of  the  court  and  jury.  This 
is  a  much  more  oppressive  power  than  that  of  punishing  the 
violation  of  an  injunction. 

So  much  for  contempt  of  court.  Turn  we  now  to  consider 
the  causes  for  which  injunctions  may  be  issued. 

The  proper  object  of  injunctions  is  to  prevent  the  use  of 
legal  rights  in  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  exercise  of  such 
rights  is  held  to  be  inequitable,  and  to  prevent  the  transgres- 
sion of  legal  rights  in  cases  where  their  assertion  is  held  to 
be  equitable.  Lord  Eldon  held  that  he  had  no  right  to  pre- 
vent by  injunction  the  commission  of  a  crime.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  law  has  provided  another  process,  by  binding  over 
the  intending  culprit  with  sureties  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
sometimes  a  man  claims  a  right  to  use  the  property  of  another. 
He  may  claim  a  right  by  some  ancient  custom,  or  by  a  deed 
of  doubtful  meaning,  to  cut  down  trees  on  another's  land,  to 
mine  there,  to  walk  or  drive  across  it.  In  this  case  the  rights 
of  the  parties  must  be  settled  by  litigation;  and,  if  the  claim- 
ant is  unsuccessful  and  yet  refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision^ 
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he  must  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  injunction.  In  this  case  the 
act,  having  been  adjudged  wrongful,  is,  in  a  sense,  a  crime; 
and  so  a  crime  must  be  restrained  by  injunction.  This  use  of 
the  injimction  to  prevent  injury  to  property  is  legitimate. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  when  no  title  is  in  question,  and  a 
wrongdoer  of  mere  lawlessness  proposes  to  set  fire  to  a  house 
or  to  destroy  railroad  cars.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  act  is  done 
the  perpetrator  may  be  arrested;  if  it  is  contemplated  he  may 
be  compelled  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace;  if  two  agree 
to  do  it  they  may  be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy.  Yet  such  acts 
are  now  restrained  by  injimction  in  labor  cases. 

But,  while  an  injunction  to  restrain  such  injuries  to  prop- 
erty as  I  have  referred  to  is  a  usurpation  by  courts  of  equity 
of  powers  with  which  they  have  not  been  entrusted,  the  case 
is  much  worse  when  the  word  "property''  is  taken  with  that 
extreme  latitude  with  which  the  courts  of  this  country  inter- 
pret it  in  labor  cases.  They  hold  that  the  right  to  labor  is  a 
right  of  property,  and  that  the  right  to  employ  labor  is  a 
right  of  property;  and  that  whoever  interferes  with  either  of 
these  rights  is  liable  to  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  inter- 
fering with  it  as  a  right  of  property. 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  remarkable  development  of  law  in 
this  coimtry,  which,  though  repudiated  in  New  York,  is  ram- 
pant in  almost  every  other  State  in  the  Union.  There  are 
only  two  English  cases  tending  to  support  it.  One,  Spring- 
field V.  Kiley,  has  long  since  been  overruled,  though  still  cited 
by  the  American  courts  as  authoritative.  The  other,  Temper- 
ton  V.  Bussell,  lends  some  countenance  to  the  American  cases, 
though  subsequent  to  most  of  them  in  point  of  time.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law,  which,  be  it  observed,  has  been  made  by  the 
courts  in  recent  years  without  any  assistance  from  the  legisla- 
tures, any  person  who  persuades  a  class  of  persons  to  refrain 
from  dealing  with,  or  from  employing,  or  from  working  for, 
a  third,  is  liable  to  an  action  at  law,  in  which  damages  may  be 
recovered  against  him.  Exceptions  are  made  when  the  object 
of  the  persuasion  is  to  obtain  the  work  or  business  for  the 
party  who  effects  the  persuasion,  and  when  the  object  is  to 
benefit  those  who  are  persuaded.  But,  when  the  object  is  to 
benefit  some  other  person  in  whom  the  persuader  feels  inter- 
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ested,  the  rule  applies.  Thus,  a  labor  leader  may  not  persuade 
a  union  to  withhhold  their  services  from  their  employer  until 
he  shall  consent  to  grant  better  conditions  of  labor  to  other 
employees,  or  to  dismiss  non-imionists,  or  until  he  shall  con- 
sent to  bring  similar  pressure  to  bear  on  another  employer 
with  whom  he  has  dealings  for  a  similar  purpose. 

That  such  a  rule  contravenes  the  most  elementary  princi- 
ples of  freedom  is  obvious  without  argument;  for,  if  a  body 
of  men  have  a  right  to  withhold  their  services  from  their  em- 
ployer absolutely,  they  must  have  a  right  to  withhold  them 
until  he  shall  do  something  which  they  desire;  and,  if  they 
have  a  right  to  do  that,  anyone  else  must  have  a  right  to  per- 
suade them  thereto.  And  this  has  been  so  held  in  the  well- 
reasoned  and  leading  case  Heywood  v.  Tillson,  in  which  work- 
men were  not  concerned.  But  labor  cases  are  decided  on 
peculiar  principles.  The  party  who  effects  the  persuasion  is 
generally  said  to  be  committing  a  ^Tboycott,"  but  that  word 
has  no  very  precise  signification.  It  may  be  well  here  to  cor- 
rect a  popular  error  that  more  than  one  person  must  be  con- 
cerned in  persuading  in  order  to  be  liable.  It  is  held  without 
exception  in  this  coimtry  that  whatever  is  actionable  when 
done  by  several  is  also  actionable  when  done  by  one  only. 

Cases  of  the  above  character  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
those  in  which  the  persuasion  is  effected,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, by  intimidation,  violence,  or  slander.  Intimidation, 
violence,  and  slander  are  wrongs  in  themselves,  and  are  not 
the  less  fit  subjects  for  legal  redress  because  they  are  used 
as  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  in  itself  unob- 
jectionable. But  the  working  classes  have  reason  to  complain 
when  the  mere  presence  of  a  number  of  workmen  in  making 
a  request  to  another  to  qui,t  work,  or  the  display  of  banners  or 
the  like,  is  held  of  itself  to  imply  intimidation;  and  when  the 
fear  of  disapprobation  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  intimida- 
tion; and  when  the  mere  carrying  about  of  a  placard  request- 
ing outsiders  not  to  accept  employment  in  competition  with 
the  strikers  is  held  (as  I  believe  it  was  in  one  case)  to  be  a 
Ubel. 

Laying  such  cases  aside,  some  remarkable  consequences 
flow  from  the  rule  we  have  just  been  considering.    One  is  that 
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whoever  intends  to  effect  such  a  persuasion  as  I  have  men- 
tioned may  be  restrained  by  injunction.  Another  is  that  who- 
ever persuades  workmen  to  leave  their  employment  and  re- 
main out  until  their  employer  shall  cease  to  deal  with  a  re- 
ceiver as  such,  may  be  sent  to  jail  without  any  injunction. 
Another  is  that  if  two  persons  agree  together  to  effect  a  per- 
suasion of  either  kind  they  may  be  indicted  and  punished  for 
conspiracy. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  conspiracy,  with  which 
I  will  conclude  this  paper,  although  I  have  not  exhausted  the 
devices  which  the  courts  have  evolved  from  their  inner  con- 
sciousness for  the  oppression  of  the  working  classes. 

Conspiracy  is  (l^ally)  an  agreement  between  two  persons 
or  more  to  violate  the  criminal  law,  or  to  bring  a  third  into 
disgrace,  or  to  violate  the  civil  law  in  a  way  by  which  a  third 
person  may  be  injured;  and  when  two  or  more  concur  in  doing 
any  of  these  things  the  law  infers  a  previous  agreement  and 
pimishes  them  for  it  accordingly.  Yet  it  is  not  every  actiona- 
ble wrong  the  joint  commission  of  or  agreement  for  which 
will  subject  the  doers  to  the  penalties  of  conspiracy;  and  the 
question  what  wrongs  do  fall  under  this  ban  has  always  been 
and  still  is  imsettled.  !N'or  is  it  eveiy  crime.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  boycotting  (so-called)  is  one  of  those  which  are  held  to 
fall  under  it. 

To  a  plain  man  it  seems  extraordinary  that  an  agreement 
by  two  to  do  an  act  should  be  punishable  when  the  act  is  not 
punishable  when  done  by  one,  and  is  not  itself  punishable 
when  done  by  two,  although  their  concurrence  renders  them 
pimishable  for  the  inferred  previous  agreement.  Probably 
the  law  of  conspiracy  originated  in  a  theory  that  a  plot  or  plan 
to  commit  a  crime  is  as  culpable  as  the  crime  itself,  and  that 
the  concurrence  of  two  shows  that  it  was  finally  determined 
on,  which  otherwise  might  be  doubtful.  And,  in  the  opinion 
of  an  able  English  writer  (since  promoted  to  the  bench),  con- 
spiracies were  at  first  only  pimishable  when  the  act  conspired 
to  be  committed  was  punishable  also; 'but  afterwards  the 
courts,  which  had  previously  held  certain  forms  of  fraud  to 
be  pimishable,  and  conspiracies  to  commit  them  to  be  pimish- 
able also,  retraced  their  steps  as  regards  the  frauds  themselves. 
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but  left  conspiracies  to  commit  them  punishable  as  before.  In 
thii^  way  a  principle  was  established  that  a  conspiracy  may  be 
punishable  though  the  act  conspired  to  be  committed  is  not, 
and  so  a  door  was  opened  for  the  modem  developments. 

The  theoretical  groimd,  however,  on  which  attempts  have 
been  made  to  justify  the  modem  doctrine  is,  that  there  may 
be  wrongs  which  a  single  individual  is  not  capable  of  effect- 
ing, but  which  can  be  compassed  by  the  joint  action  of  several. 
Professor  Jevons  supported  the  doctrine  on  this  ground;  hold- 
ing that  a  single  individual  cannot  injure  a  bank  by  drawing 
out  the  balance  at  his  credit,  but  that  several  may  by  arrang- 
ing to  draw  out  their  balances  simultaneously.  And  the  same 
idea  seems  to  imderlie  Lord  Bramwell's  opinion,  that  a  number 
of  persons  combining  to  insult  another  by  making  disagreea- 
ble sounds  or  gestures  are  punishable  for  conspiracy.  The 
'examples  are  badly  chosen,  for  a  single  depositor  having  a 
million  in  the  bank  can  injure  it  more  by  drawing  out  his 
balance  than  can  fifty  depositors  having  but  fifty  dollars  each; 
and  a  contemptuous  gesture  from  one  man  of  weight  in  the 
community  may  injure  a  reputation  more  than  contemptuous 
gestures  of  two  or  twenty  nobodies. 

But  the  principle  itself  does  not  explain  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy. That  law  punishes  the  agreement  of  two  to  do  an 
act  which  one  alone  can  do,  and  by  doing  which  he  can  effect 
as  much  injury  as  the  two  combined;  and  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  two  and  a  greater  number.  Indeed,  if  the 
object  were  to  provide  a  punishment  for  offences  of  which  a 
single  individual  is  incapable,  there  would  be  no  need  to  make 
a  legal  distinction  between  one  or  more,  for  the  case  of  a  com- 
mission of  the  act  by  one  alone  could  not  arise,  nor  would  it 
be  the  agreement  but  the  joint  act  itself  which  would  be  pro- 
scribed. There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  excuse  for  the 
law  of  conspiracy. 

As  regards  the  application  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  to  labor 
cases,  it  was  formerly  held  in  England  and  in  Pennsylvania 
that  an  agreement  for  a  joint  cessation  of  work  by  employees 
with  a  view  to  obtain  better  wages  or  the  like  was  a  criminal 
conspiracy.  The  reason,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  though  few 
of  the  cases  state  any  reason,  was,  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
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courts  that,  if  wages  were  raised,  the  manufacturers  might 
be  unable  to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals;  or,  perhaps, 
if  unreasoning  workmen  should  push  their  demands  too  far, 
might  be  deprived  of  all  profit,  and  obliged  to  abandon  their 
enterprises;  and  the  fact  that  workmen  cannot  push  their  de- 
mands so  far  lest  they  themselves  should  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  account. 
Indeed,  Vice-chancellor  Malins,  when  deciding  Springfield  v, 
Riley,  claimed  to  be  benefiting  the  workmen  themselves  by 
protecting  them  from  the  risk  of  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. But  this  doctrine  has  been  abandoned  by  the  English 
courts,  who  now  profess  that  it  was  founded  on  a  statute  since 
repealed;  and,  in  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  abolished  by 
statute.  But  a  conspiracy  to  *T)oycott"  is  still  punishable  in 
most  of  the  States.  The  Federal  courts,  on  branches  of  the 
law  over  which  Congress  or  the  Constitution  has  given  them 
jurisdiction,  are  supposed  to  follow  the  law  of  the  State  where 
the  question  arises. 

To  simi  up:  the  position  seems  to  me  to  call  imperatively 
for  statutes  in  all  the  States  amending  the  law  as  follows: 

That  plots  to  commit  crimes  shall  be  punishable  whether 
committed  by  one  or  more;  and  that  the  law  of  conspiracy 
shall  be  abolished. 

That  receivers,  when  civilly  wronged,  shall  be  left  to  their 
action-at-law,  and  when  criminally  wronged  to  their  prosecu- 
tions, like  other  people. 

That  the  act  of  persuading  others  to  do  anything  which 
they  might  lawfully  do  of  their  own  accord  shall  be  legal, 
whether  the  persuasion  be  effected  by  quitting  work  or  by 
any  other  means.  Provided,  however,  that  if  a  means  unlaw- 
ful in  itself  be  used,  that  means  shall  remain  pumshable  or 
actionable  as  it  would  be  if  used  without  any  design  to  per- 
suade. 

That  the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons,  with  or  without 
banners,  marching,  music,  etc.,  when  requesting  others  to  quit 
work,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  intimidation;  and  that  placards 
containing  such  requests  or  other  matter  consistent  with  truth 
shall  not  be  deemed  libels. 

That  wrongful  acts  shall  not  be  restrained  by  injunction, 
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tezoept  aa  a  means  of  giving  effect  to  a  decree  determining  a 
disputed  right. 

That  imprisonment  or  other  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  not 
as  a  punishment  for  disobedience  to  an  injunction^  but  merely 
as  a  means  of  compelling  future  obedience;  and  shall  cease 
when  obedience  has  been  rendered,  or  sincerely  promised,  or 
has  become  impossible. 

That  contempt  of  court  of  other  kinds  shall  be  defined,  and 
shall  not  be  pimished  without  conviction  by  a  jury. 

That  a  constabulary  force  shall  be  organized  in  each  State, 
and  the  sheriff  be  relieved  of  police  duties. 


THE   EXILED   CHRIST   IN   CHRISTIAN   RUSSIA. 


BY  B.   O.   FLOWBB. 


I. 

A  TRAGEDY  is  to-day  being  enacted  in  the  CaucaauB,  a 
tragedy  which  challenges  the  attention  of  men  of  con- 
viction, and  which  may  well  make  Christians  pause 
and  think.  On  the  one  side  is  ranged  the  Russian  govern- 
ment,  whose  Tsar  is  the  head  of  the  Greek  Christian  Church. 
The  Russian  government,  like  most  of  the  western  nations, 
claims  to  be  Christian.  The  state  and  church  are  linked  to- 
gether, and  are  a  unit  in  declaring  that  Jesus  is  the  very  God. 
This  Christian  government  is  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
tragedy  now  in  progress.  The  other  party  is  the  band  of 
Christians  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood,  or  the  Spirit-Wres- 
tlers. The  men  and  women  of  this  body  are  unique  among 
Christians,  in  that  they  take  Jesus  seriously.  They  believe 
that  when  he  taught  of  man's  duties  and  responsibilities  he 
actually  meant  what  he  said.  It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  a 
wide  gulf  separates  these  Christians  from  the  vast  multitude 
who,  while  dogmatically  asserting  that  Jesus  is  the  very  God, 
treat  his  solemn  commands  as  the  idle  vaporings  of  an  im- 
practical dreamer.  Hence  the  spectacle  which  has  been  wit- 
nessed so  many  times  during  the  past  two  thousand  years  is 
being  reenacted.  Authority  is  crushing  virtue.  A  nation 
claiming  to  be  Christian  is  persecuting  the  followers  of  Christ. 
The  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  proclaimed  by  Him  who  was 
crucified  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jewish  Church 
two  thousand  years  ago  are  being  beaten,  robbed,  imprisoned, 
and  exiled  in  Russia  to-day. 

In  their  simple  and  unpretentious  lives  these  persecuted 
ones  exhibit  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Indeed 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  body  of  people  come  nearer  living 

the  life  enjoined  by  the  Nazarene  than  do  the  Christians  of 
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the  UniverBal  Brotherhood.*  Their  virtue,  guilelessneee,  sim- 
plicity, faith,  honest  sincerity,  industry,  and  brotherly  love 
are  proverbial,  and  yet  those  who  have  spoken  for  them  have 
been  exiled,  while  they  themselves  are  being  set  upon  as 
though  they  were  wild  beasts,  and  are  being  treated  as  crim- 
inals by  a  government  which  claims  to  be  Christian.  This 
brings  us  to  a  notice  of  these  ardent  followers  of  Christ,  their 
views,  and  the  treatment  which  is  being  meted  out  to  them. 

n. 

The  Christians  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood,  or  Spirit- 
Wrestlers  as  they  are  popularly  called,  have  existed  in  Russia 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  an  old  Rua- 
sian  manuscript,  written  in  1805,  and  recently  republished  in 
the  periodical  entitled  Russian  Antiquity,  we  have  a  graphic 
and  sympathetic  picture  of  this  remarkable  people  as  they 
appeared  early  in  the  present  century.  The  origin  of  the  soci- 
ety is  somewhat  obscure.  It  seemed  to  spring  up  without  the 
crystallizing  influence  of  a  strong  individuality.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  Paul  or  Luther  to  give  unity  and 
cohesion  to  the  thoughts  which  were  filling  the  minds  of  the 
simple  people  who  failed  to  find  in  the  elaborate  forms,  rites, 
dogmas,  and  perfunctory  professions  of  the  Greek  Church  a 
realization  of  that  for  which  their  souls  hungered.  Coming 
together  in  little  groups  these  illiterate  peasants  formed  bodies 
and  later  drifted  into  communal  associations,  which  repre- 
sented perhaps  more  nearly  than  any  similar  societies  the 
primitive  Christian  Church.  As  the  result  of  a  reaction  from 
ritualism  and  the  lifeless  pomp  and  show  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Christians  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  have  discarded 
all  rites  and  forms.  In  many  respects  they  resemble  the  early 
Quakers  in  belief  and  practice. 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  innovators  quickly  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  church  and  state.  There  is  but  one  con- 
servative body  more  antagonistic  to  innovations  than  the 


*  **  Chiiitian  MartTrdom  in  RusbU  :  Persecntion  of  the  Spirlt-Wrestlen  in  the 
Canciurai."    Edited  by  Vladimir  Tchertkoff,  containing  a  conclndlng  chapter  and 
letter  bj  Leo  Tolstoy.    London,  Eng.,  The  Brotherhood  PHbliBhing  Company.    Pp. 
110,  paper,  price  one  ■hilling.    (The  proceeds  of  the  Mle  ol  ttAa  ^otk.  tl^k  \a  t^«^^>^^ 
•of «rta#s  ot  tbMe  p«neoat«d  ChiistlAnB.) 
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state^  and  that  is  the  church.  It  was  the  priesthood  of  old  that 
opposed  the  prophets;  it  was  the  priesthood  that  compassed  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  so  relentlessly  persecuted  the  early 
church.  It  was  the  church  or  the  church  party  which  estab- 
lished the  Inquisition,  which  compassed  the  martyrdom  of 
Savonarola  and  Bruno,  which  imprisoned  Galileo,  and  ban- 
ished Roger  Williams.  So,  though  these  Christians  of  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  were  simple,  unlettered  peasant  folk, 
their  teachings  and,  most  of  all,  their  lives  won  many  follow- 
ers to  them,  until  the  church  and  state  became  alarmed.  The 
priest,  the  judge,  and  the  soldier,  the  pillars  of  conventional- 
ism, were  soon  pitted  against  this  simple-hearted,  unresisting 
Christian  body,  whose  only  crime  was  the  faithful  carrying 
out  of  the  solemn  commands  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

In  1792  the  governor  of  Ekaterinoslaf,  who  must  have  been 
a  man  after  the  order  of  Caiaphas,  in  a  message  to  St.  Peters- 
burg states  that  "AZZ  those  infected  by  this  move  merit  no 
mercy,^^  The  principal  reason  for  this  opinion  appears  to 
have  been  the  fact  that  they  were  leading  or  enticing  so  many 
to  follow  them,  inasmuch  as,  to  use  the  language  of  his  report, 
'T?he  mode  of  life  of  the  Spirit- Wrestlers  is  founded  on  the 
most  honest  observances.  Their  greatest  care  is  the  general 
welfare,  and  they  find  salvation  in  good  works." 

The  persecutions  at  this  time  were  very  cruel.  At  frequent 
intervals  these  pious  folk  were  made  the  victims  of  cruelty 
much  like  that  practised  against  the  early  Christians  under 
many  of  the  pagan  emperors  of  Rome.  When  Alexander  I 
became  Tsar,  he  was  adverse  to  this  brutal  policy,  and  in  one 
of  his  rescripts,  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  1816,  he  made 
the  following  significant  observations,  probably  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  milder  policy:  "All  the  measures  of  severity  ex- 
hausted upon  the  Spirit- Wrestlers  during  the  thirty  years  up 
to  1801  not  only  did  not  destroy  this  sect,  but  more  and  more 
multiplied  the  number  of  its  adherents."  After  Alexander, 
however,  the  old-time  cruelty  was  again  manifested,  and  un- 
der Nicholas  I  the  former  savage  measures  were  rigidly  en- 
forced. From  time  to  time  the  Spirit- Wrestlers  have  been 
banished  from  their  homes,  or  their  beautiful  and  flourishing 
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lands  have  been  exchanged  by  the  government  for  barren, 
wild,  and  desolate  parts  of  the  empire,  while  many  men, 
women,  and  children  have  suffered  atrocities  of  the  most 
fiendish  character  from  the  lust,  brutality,  and  blind  prejudice 
of  the  unrestrained  and  barbarous  Cossacks.  But  before 
noticing  the  present  persecution  it  is  important  that  we  con- 
sider the  belief  and  life  of  those  who  are  suffering  exile,  im- 
prisonment, starvation,  and  death  because  of  their  loyalty  to 
what  they  feel  to  be  the  commands  of  God. 

nL 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Christians  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  discard  forms,  rites,  priests,  and  creed,  and  strive 
to  express  in  their  every  act  and  deed  a  life  in  which  the 
service  and  worship  of  God  in  the  spirit  and  the  truth  shall  be 
so  apparent  that  none  of  their  number  shall  become  a  stum- 
bling-block to  other  lives.  They  believe  in  the  Trinity,  Otod 
representing  to  them  the  principle  of  Light j  Christ  Lt'/e,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  PeacBy  in  the  one  great  Life.  They  acknowl- 
edge the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  but  hold  that 
the  deepest  significance  of  Christ's  life  is  found  in  its  spiritual 
sense,  insisting  tl^t  the  model  given  must  be  followed  in 
spirit,  in  teaching,  and  in  life  by  each  one  who  would  become 
a  disciple  of  Christ  and  a  son  of  God.  Jesus,  they  believe, 
was  himself  the  true  gospel.  He  is  the  Word  that  must  be 
written  in  the  hearts  as  in  the  lives  of  those  who  would  be  his 
followers.  They  hold  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  that 
any  faith  which  fails  to  exemplify  itself  in  shadowing  forth 
a  life  such  as  Jesus  enjoined  and  such  as  the  early  Church  ex- 
emplified "is  empty,  lifeless,  and  of  no  avail."  They  do  not 
hold  that  it  is  necessary  to  belong  to  their  society  to  be  saved. 
They  hold  that  conduct  brings  a  man  salvation,  and  that  it  is 
only  essential  that  a  man  know  the  way  of  God  and  follow 
it.  They  hold  that  truth,  purity,  love,  labor,  obedience, 
mercy,  and  self-mastery  should  be  dear  to  every  soul.  ^*What 
I  do  not  wish  for  myself,  that  I  must  not  wish  for  anyone 
else,"  is  a  favorite  maxim.  They  hold  all  life  sacred,  and  are 
therefore  vegetarians.  They  believe  in  nonresistance,  ^d  re- 
fuse to  kill  their  fellow  men,  as  did  the  early  Christians  and 
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the  early  QuakerSy  and  so  they  refuse  to  bear  arms.  They 
live  in  communal  societies  like  the  members  of  the  primitive 
church.  They  renounce  wine,  tobacco,  and  every  kind  of 
excess.  The  following  are  ten  clauses  in  their  belief  recently 
set  forth  by  a  number  of  their  body  as  points  they  hold  essen- 
tial: 

1.  The  memben  of  the  Community  revere  and  love  God  as  the  8o«roe 
of  all  being. 

2.  They  respect  the  dignity  of  man  both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
fellow ,  men. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Community  regard  everything  that  exists  with 
love  and  admiration,  and  they  try  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  same 
tendency. 

4.  By  the  word  "Gk>d"  they  understand  the  power  of  love^  the 
power  of  life,  which  is  the  Source  of  all  that  exists. 

6.  Life  is  progress,  and  everything  tends  towards  perfection,  in  order 
that  the  seed  received  should  be  returned  to  the  Source  of  life  in  the 
form  of  ripe  fruit. 

6.  In  everything  that  exists  in  our  world  we  see  consecutive  stages 
towards  perfection:  thus,  beginning  with  a  stone  and  passing  over  to 
plants,  we  come  to  animals,  the  fullest  development  of  which  is  man, 
regarding  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  life  and  of  a  conscious  bdng. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Community  hold  that  to  destroy  or  hurt  any 
living  thing  is  blameworthy.  In  every  separate  being  there  is  Ufe  and 
hence  God,  especially  in  a  human  being.  To  deprive  a  man  of  life  is  in 
no  way  permissible. 

8.  The  members  accord  fuU  freedom  to  the  life  of  man,  and  thenefora 
all  organization  founded  on  violence  they  regard  as  unlawful. 

9.  The  basis  of  man's  existence  is  the  power  of  thought — ^reason. 

10.  It  is  recognized  that  the  communal  life  of  man  is  based  on  the 
moral  law,  which  has  for  its  rule,  "What  I  do  not  wish  for  myself,  that  I 
must  not  wish  for  anyone  else." 

One  Eussian  official,  in  reporting  to  the  higher  authoritieB 
on  the  characteristics  of  these  people,  stated  that  they  "are 
of  exemplary  good  conduct,  avoiding  drunkenness  and  idle- 
ness, and  are  constantly  occupied  with  the  welfare  of  their 
homes,  leading  a  moral  life.  They  have  always  regularly  paid 
the  state  taxes  and  fulfilled  their  other  social  duties."  Wher- 
ever the  Bussian  government  has  from  time  to  time  sent  them 
they  have  made  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose.  The 
wildest  and  most  barren  regions  have  become  garden  spots, 
only  to  be  seized  in  their  turn  by  the  representatives  of  the 
government  of  Holy  Eussia. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  pie^nt  persecution  of  these 
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people  is  their  refusal  to  bear  armB.  Three  RussianSy  Paul 
Bimkoffy  John  Tregouboff^  and  Vladimir  Tchertkoff,  ad- 
dreBsed  an  appeal  to  the  Russians^  which  opened  as  follows: 

A  terrible  cruelty  is  now  being  perpetrated  in  the  Caucaaus.  More 
than  four  thousand  people  are  suffering  and  dying  from  hunger,  disease, 
eoLbaustion,  blows,  tortures,  and  other  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  authorities.  These  suffering  people  are  enduring  persecution 
because  their  religious  convictions  do  not  allow  them  to  fulfil  those  de- 
mands of  the  state  which  are  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
killiog  of,  or  violence  to,  their  fellow  men. 

This  appeal  continues,  in  simple  and  touching  language,  to 
set  forth  the  cause  of  these  God-fearing  people,  and  to  show 
how  cruelly  they  are  being  wronged.  It  is  not  a  carelessly 
prepared  document  written  by  partisans  to  influence  the  minds 
of  readers.  Nor  is  it  the  passionate  outburst  of  men  wrought 
to  a  high  state  of  feeling  by  the  witnessing  of  shameful  out- 
rages; it  is  a  very  carefully  prepared  document,  well-consid- 
ered and  conservative  in  all  its  statements,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  testimony  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoy:* 

The  fiusts  related  in  this  appeal  composed  by  three  of  my  friends  have 
been  repeatedly  verified,  revised,  and  sifted.  The  appeal  itself  has  been 
several  times  recast  and  corrected.  Everything  has  been  rejected  from 
it  which  although  true  might  seem  an  exaggeration,  so  that  all  that 
is  stated  in  the  appeal  is  the  real,  indubitable  truth. 

A  few  extracts  from  this  appeal  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
sufiFerings  of  men  and  women  of  noble  purpose  and  exemplary 
lives,  because  they  insist  on  taking  the  solemn  teachings  of 
TTim  whom  the  holy  Russian  government  declares  to  be  the 
very  God  at  His  word. 

First  of  aU,  the  troops  called  out  were  quartered  "in  execution"  on 
the  Spirit- Wrestlers'  settlements;  that  is,  the  property  and  the  in- 
habitants themselves  of  these  settlements  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  Cossacks  quartered  in  these  villages.  Their 
property  was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves  were  insulted 
and  maltreated  in  every  way,  while  the  women  were  fiogged  with  whips 
and  some  of  them  violated.  The  men,  numbering  about  three  hundred, 
who  had  refused  to  continue  in  the  army  service,  and  about  thirty  who 
had  refused  active  service,  were  thrown  into  prison  or  sent  to  a  penal 
battalion. 

Afterwards  more  than  four  hundred  families  of  Spirit- Wrestlers  in 

^Conoludlng  chapter  of  "ChrlftUn  Martyrdom  In  Bassla."  This  cba\^  ta 
Written  by  Oomit  Leo  Tolstoy. 
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Ahalkalaky  were  torn  from  their  prosperous  holdings  and  splendidly 
cultivated  land^  and  after  the  forced  sale,  for  a  mere  trifle,  of  their 
property,  they  were  banished  from  the  Ahalkalaky  district  to  four  other 
districts  of  the  Tiflis  government,  and  scattered'  among  the  Georgian 
villages,  from  one  to  five  ftunilies  to  each  village,  and  there  abandoned 
to  their  fate. 

Of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  some  of  the  many  who  have 
been  imprisoned  we  get  some  idea  from  the  following: 

The  first  to  die  in  this  way  [from  actual  violence],  in  July,  1895,  was 
Kirill  Konkin,  the  cause  of  death  being  blows  received  as  corporal  fiwUsh- 
ment.  He  died  on  the  road,  before  reaching  the  place  of  his  exile,  in  a 
state  of  halludnation  which  commenced  when  he  was  being  flogged. 
Next,  in  August,  1896,  died  Michael  Scherbinin  in  the  Ekaterinograd 
penal  battalion,  tortured  to  death  by  flogging  and  by  being  thrown  with 
violence  over  the  wooden  horse  in  the  gymnasium.  Among  those  con- 
fined in  the  prisons  many  have  already  died.  Some  of  them,  while  dying, 
were  locked  up  in  separate  rooms,  and  neither  their  fellow  prisoners,  nor 
parents,  nor  wives  and  children  who  had  come  to  bid  them  fturewell, 
were  allowed  to  even  enter  the  room  where  the  dying  lay,  alone  and 
helpless.  More  deaths  are  to  be  expected  both  among  the  populaticm 
suffering  from  want  in  exile  and  in  the  prisons. 

Some  conception  of  the  fearful  mortality  of  those  who  have 
been  robbed  of  their  possessions  and  scattered  as  chaff  before 
the  wind  may  be  gathered  from  this  extract: 

In  one  place  of  exile  situated  in  the  Signak  district,  106  deaths  oc- 
curred among  100  families  (about  1,000  people)  settled  there.  In  the 
Gory  district,  147  deaths  occurred  among  190  families.  In  the  Tionet 
district,  83  deaths  occurred  among  100  families.  In  the  Dushet  district, 
20  deaths  occurred  among  72  families.  Almost  all  are  suffering  from 
diseases,  and  disease  and  mortality  are  constantly  increasing. 

Two  thousand  years  have  flown  since  bands  of  men  and 
women  holding  all  in  common,  as  do  these  simple,  pure-lived 
Christians  of  the  Caucasus,  men  and  women  believing  much 
the  same  truths,  and  believing  them  so  profoundly  that  they 
were  willing  to  undergo  any  cruelty  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
them,  were  persecuted  much  as  are  these  modem  followers  of 
Jesus.  But  the  ancient  persecutions  were  by  a  pagan  gov- 
ernment, which  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries  has  been  held 
up  to  the  execration  of  the  Western  world;  while  the  fortitude 
of  the  martyrs,  and  their  joy  in  suffering  as  the  Master  had 
suffered,  have  been  the  theme  of  poet,  preacher,  and  painter. 
The  persecutions  to-day  are  no  less  reprehensible  because  the 
pen^uting  fov«mment  claims  to  be  holy  and  arrogates  to 
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itself  the  name  of  ChristiaiL  Nor  are  the  fortitude  and  faith 
of  the  sufferers  any  less  touching  and  beautiful  because  the 
persecuted  are  modem  peasants  in  the  Caucasus  instead  of 
primitiye  Christians  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Do 
you  speak  of  the  joy  and  essential  heroism  of  the  early  mar- 
tyrs who  were  slain  for  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus? 
Then  look  at  this  picture  of  these  persecuted  ones  given  by  a 
man  who  visited  some  who  were  in  prison,  expecting  to  find 
them  downcast,  and  hoping  to  comfort  them.    He  says: 

Instead  of  unhappy  men,  I  found  spiritually  healthy  and  vigorous 
men  awaiting  future  tortures  with  gladness.  'It  is  not  for  robbery  or 
murder  that  we  are  here,"  they  said  to  me,  "and  therefore  one  must 
not  grieve  at  it,  but  rejoice;  Christ  Himself  suffered."  When  I  was  told 
that  two  of  them  were  sentenced  to  the  penal  battalion,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming  that  it  would  be  hard  there.  "We  do  not  care  for  our  flesh, 
and  no  one  can  take  away  from  us  our  soul,"  was  their  answer,  which 
was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  deep  conviction,  clearly  showing  me  the  sub- 
limity of  these  true  Christians  of  modem  times. 

"It  is  a  great  sin,"  said  they  to  me,  "to  lift  up  one's  hand  against  one's 
fellow  man.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  kill  even  a  very  small  bird.  Why 
should  we  care  for  our  flesh?  To-day  I  am  alive^  and  to-morrow  I  am 
dead,  but  my  soul  is  eternally  alive;  is  it  not  better,  then,  to  let  our 
bodies  be  injured  and  to  preserve  our  eternal  soulf 

When  I  read  of  these  recent  persecutions  and  found  out  the 
manner  of  men  and  the  lofty  belief  and  noble  consistency 
which  characterized  the  lives  of  the  sufferers,  and  also  remem- 
bered persecutions  on  account  of  religious  beliefs  which  re- 
cently occurred  in  our  own  land,*  I  thought  of  a  couplet  from 
Lowell: 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, 

and  I  asked:  ^^Must  it  ever  be  thus?  Must  those  who  ascend 
the  mountain  and  return  with  a  new  truth  for  man  or  a 
broader  and  nobler  vision  for  humanity  be  rewarded  with  the 
hemlock?    And  must  those  who  have  been  so  touched  by  the 

*  Russia  is  not  alone  in  its  persecntlon  of  men  for  their  religtons  convictlonB. 
TennesBee  and  other  States  have  placed  bUstere  upon  their  brows  by  cmelly  arrest- 
ing, condemning,  and  Imprisoning  noble-souled  Christians  of  exemplary  character, 
because  they  rested  and  served  God  on  the  seventh  day,  according  to  the  warrant 
they  found  In  the  Bible,  and  worked  on  the  other  six  days.  The  spirit  of  persecution 
is  not  dead.  It  proclaims  the  power  of  darkness  yet  present  in  church  and  state  and 
In  the  hearts  of  men .  It  Is  anti-Christian ;  it  is  from  the  plane  of  the  sxAm%\\NX  catba^ 
from  the  past.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  foes  to  tame  T«!li|^ii,  Vi  Yramaii  \i<av\^<^^^^«^ 
proffress  and  true  dyUiiMtlon, 
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life  and  thought  of  the  serene  Nazarene  that  their  livee  have 
been  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  His  be  imprisoned, 
exiled,  beaten,  and  slain  by  those  who  call  Him  the  very  God, 
while  mocking  His  solemn  teachings,  and  crucify  Him  afresh 
while  pretending  to  praise  and  honor  Him?"  How  long  the 
night  is  passing!  How  slowly  does  the  caravan  of  humanity 
approach  the  dawn  of  an  age  when  toleration  will  find  a  place 
in  the  heart  of  man,  when  religion  will  exchange  the  rage  of 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  hate  for  gentleness,  compassion,  and 
boundless  love  I  When  confronted  by  such  giant  wrongs  as 
many  of  those  which  to-day  darken  the  brow  of  Christian 
civilization,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  doubt  that  the  night  is 
passing.  And  yet  a  backward  glance  shows  us  that  man  is 
rising,  that  humanity  is  moving  forward  step  by  step,  that  the 
ashes  of  the  martrys,  the  bones  of  the  prophets,  the  cells  where 
languished  the  innocent,  mark  the  milestones  of  progress. 
They  register  the  steps  in  the  ascent  of  civilization. 

I  watch  the  circle  of  the  eternal  years, 

And  read  forever  in  the  storied  page 
One  lengthened  roll  of  hlood,  and  wrong,  and  tears, 

One  onward  step  of  Truth  from  age  to  age. 

The  poor  are  crushed;  the  tyrants  link  their  chain; 

The  poet  sings  through  narrow  dungeon-grates; 
Man's  hope  lies  quenched;  and,  lo!  with  steadfast  gain 

Freedom  doth  forge  her  mail  of  adverse  fates. 

Men  slay  the  prophets;  fagot,  rack,  and  cross 
Malce  up  the  groaning  record  of  the  past; 

But  evirs  triumphs  are  her  endless  loss, 
And  sovereign  Beauty  wins  the  soul  at  last. 
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''Except  all  men  were  good,  everything  can  not  be  right."—- £fir  Thomas 
Mare. 

EVERYBODY  admits  that  many  things  in  human  affairs 
are  out  of  joint;  but  when  you  inquire  into  the  possi- 
bility of  setting  them  right,  the  unanimity  ceases.  One 
class  of  people  will  tell  you  that  a  perfect  society  can  be  con- 
structed out  of  the  existing  individuals,  if  you  give  them  per- 
fect institutions.  To  listen  to  some  of  them,  one  would  think 
that  such  words  as  stupidity,  indolence,  malice,  bigotry,  greed, 
envy,  cruelty  had  got  into  the  dictionary  by  mistake;  that,  by 
the  requisite  amount  of  coaxing,  men  may  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  and  figs  of  thistles.  Another  class  will  tell  you  that, 
whatever  imaginary  men  may  do,  the  real  man  will  wrest  the 
finest  institutions  to  evil,  and  that  from  the  slow  improvement 
of  human  nature  alone  can  salvation  be  expected.  Without 
trying  to  decide  the  case  betwen  them,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  ask  class  one:  Would  it  not  be  easier  to  introduce  perfect 
institutions  if  we  all  were  more  accessible  to  reason,  more  pub- 
lic-spirited, more  energetic,  in  other  words,  if  human  nature 
were  improved?  and  class  two:  If  everything  depends  on  the 
improvement  of  human  nature,  may  we  not  do  something  to 
hasten  that  improvement? 

The  "conscious  evolution"  thus  suggested,  the  latest  and 
fijiest  fruit  of  himian  thought,  is  described  with  rare  grace  and 
power  by  Blanche  Leppington  in  "The  Debrutalization  of 
Man"  (Contemporary  Review j  May,  1895). 

*Since  this  article  was  written,  the  author  has  received  the  following 
letter  regarding  it: 

University  of  Chicago,  Jan.  21,  1898. 

Your  article  on  "Girls'  Ck)Operative  Boarding  Homes"  deserves  the 
most  respectful  and  sympathetic  attention.  Although  my  judgment 
about  various  details  would  differ  from  yours,  I  know  from  observation 
that  in  the  main  you  are  right.  Society  is  insecure  if  women  are  inse- 
cure. Extension  of  the  cooperative  policy  in  creating  good  homes  for 
women  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Albion  W.  Shall, 

Head  of  Department  of  Sociology  and  Director  of  Affiliated  Work. 
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"Man,"  she  says,  'Hcnows  now  what  Nature  has  been  doing  for  him* 
all  along;  he  guesses  what  she  is  going  on  to  do.  He  is  now  the  living 
witness  of  his  own  evolution;  must  he  not  henceforth  be  a  conscious 
agent  in  directing  it?  He  must  follow  her  methods  then.  He  must 
elect,  reject,  conserve,  suppress,  .  .  .  and  supplement  her  process  of 
natural  selection  by  a  process  of  ethical  elimination." 

As  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  supremacy  of  heredity 
progressively  assume^  in  popular  consciousness,  the  character 
of  axioms,  we  may  expect  to  hear  more  and  more  suggestions 
in  the  direction  of  "conscious  evolution;"  and  certain  agencies 
which  now  unwittingly  perform  the  task  of  "ethical  elimina- 
tion"  may  do  so  wittingly  with  greater  efficacy. 

Such  an  agency  has  grown  up  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  the  point  of  view  above  outlined  may  impart  to  it  fresh 
interest.  If  life  is  to  be  a  harmony,  woman  must  be  the  so- 
prano. If  the  weeds  are  to  be  rejected,  woman  must  do  at 
least  half  the  rejecting — probably  somewhat  more.  To  that 
end,  she  must  be,  if  possible,  absolutely  free  to  accept  or  re- 
ject. In  other  words,  the  life  of  every  woman  must,  if  possi- 
ble,  be  made  so  pleasant  that  she  can  not  make  it  pleasanter  by 
marrying,  unless  she  marries  for  love. 

Of  course  this  is  an  ideal.  But  ideals,  though  imattainable, 
may  be  as  helpful  and  necessary  in  social  science  as  they  are 
in  mechanics.  How  near  can  we  come  to  this  ideal?  All 
things  are  possible  unto  them  that  cooperate  one  with  another. 
If  one  thousand  unmarried  women,  instead  of  Uving  scattered 
over  a  large  city,  could  be  made  to  combine  their  incomes  and 
live  together  in  one  house,  they  could  obtain  a  thousand  con- 
veniences of  which  they  are  deprived  while  living  apart. 
They  would  be  in  far  greater  financial  security,  for  only  a 
few  of  them  would  at  any  time  be  out  of  work,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  these  could  be  borne  by  the  rest,  till,  finding  em- 
ployment, they  could  pay  arrears.  Above  all,  since  the  essen- 
tial pleasures  of  life  arise  out  of  our  relations  with  one  another, 
these  cooperators,  having  the  amplest  opportunity  to  enter  (or 
avoid  entering)  into  the  most  varied  relations  with  others, 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  happiness. 

To  anticipate  the  objection  that  this  is  mere  theory,  I  give 
a  list  of  over  one  hundred  institutions  in  which  the  theory  is 
put  in  practice,  about  half  of  them  being  self-supporting. 
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At  first  sight,  on  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  these  institu- 
tions, the  cooperative  theory  seems  indeed  to  fail.  The  help- 
ful idea,  as  usual,  came  from  those  not  in  need  of  help.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  kind-hearted  women,  ob- 
serving the  privations  and  insecurity  of  young  girk  who  had 
to  earn  a  living  away  from  home,  devised  a  substitute  for  the 
natural  home,  the  bulk  of  the  funds  being  as  a  rule  obtained 
from  wealthy  patrons. 

The  two  homes  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion at  Boston  seem  to  be  in  advance  of  most  of  the  others, 
and  to  afford  the  best  models  for  study.  Their  illustrated  re- 
ports reveal  an  activity  surprising  by  its  variety.  First  and 
foremost,  there  is  the  Boarding  Department,  the  root  of  happi- 
ness and  culture.  Educational  facilities  are  provided,  mostly 
of  a  practical  nature — stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
grammar,  geography,  and  history.  A  library  and  reading- 
room  stand  ready  to  satisfy  those  who  thirst  for  further  knowl- 
edge. A  school  of  domestic  science  ^'prepares  the  mistress  to 
preside  intelligently  over  her  own  home."  Domestic  science 
comprises  "cooking  and  marketing  (theory  and  practice), 
natural  science  (chemistry  of  foods,  botany  of  fruits,  grains, 
vegetables,  physiology  of  digestion,  hygiene),  household  man- 
agement, keeping  of  family  accounts,  home  nursing,  and 
emergencies.^'  Domestic  arts  comprise  "educational  sewing, 
home  dressmaking,  miUinery,  form  study  and  drawing,  clay 
modelling."  For  teachers,  psychology,  rhetoric,  physical  and 
voice  culture,  and  Bible  are  added.  The  training  school  for 
domestic  servants  teaches  cooking  and  serving,  general  house- 
work, chamber  work,  parlor  work,  laundry  work,  sewing  and 
mending,  reading  and  spelling,  penmanship  and  letter-writing, 
arithmetic  and  geography,  and  daily  Scripture  lessons.  The 
Employment  Bureau,  in  1896-7,  found  situations  for  4,674 
women.  Relaxation  is  found  in  entertainments  in  the  spa- 
cious hall,  receptions,  and  teas.  A  gymnasium,  frequented 
by  588  pupils  in  1896-7,  provides  physical  exercise  under  care- 
ful supervision.  In  summer  the  roof  garden  is  a  great  attrac- 
tion. The  Traveller's  Aid  Department  sends  an  agent  to  the 
wharves  and  railway  stations  to  inquire  after  young  women 
who,  on  arriving,  do  not  know  where  to  go,    "Bo^kVoTXi^f^  «x^ 
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8elfH9upporting,  each  having  a  slight  surplus  annually,  with  a 
budget  of  about  $36,000. 

It  is  evident  that  nowhere  but  in  such  an  institution  can 
sinular  advantages  be  obtained  for  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a 
week.  Lodged  in  a  pleasant  room,  with  the  conveniences  of 
an  hotel,  with  pleasant  company  always  near,  with  the  means 
of  culture  and  practical  training  ready  at  hand,  with  eqq)e- 
rienced  and  discreet  counsellors  to  give  advice,  with  a  host 
of  friends  to  offer  sympathy  and  aid  in  trouble,  with  a  power- 
ful organization  to  shield  her  against  injustice, — ^it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  life  of  a  girl  in  such  an  institution  differs 
from  that  of  her  sister  in  a  private  boarding-house  (equally 
expensive)  as  much  as  a  holiday  differs  from  a  workday. 

A  description  of  the  foremost  among  the  other  institutions 
would  practically  be  a  repetition  of  the  above.  The  boarding 
Homes  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  other  cities  seem  to  be  con- 
ducted, in  the  main,  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Boston 
Homes,  and  to  be  not  less  successful.  The  reason  of  this  supe- 
riority seems  evident:  these  powerful  and  energetic  associa- 
tions are  thoroughly  organized  and  have  annual  meetings,  at 
which  the  managers  from  different  cities  compare  notes  and 
learn  from  each  other,  while  the  "independent"  Homes  have 
to  rely  each  on  its  own  local  wisdom.  The  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  seems  to  be 
uncommonly  active  and  progressive.  "Girls'  Union,"  San 
Francisco,  "Girls'  Cooperative  Home,"  Dallas,  'business 
Women's  Association,"  Des  Moines,  are  to  be  commended  as 
attractive  names — ^no  small  matter.  The  name  "Hotel,"  the 
most  attractive  and  appropriate  of  all,  was  formerly  borne  by 
an  institution  in  Kansas  City  and  another  in  Chicago.  Was 
it  abandoned  for  the  same  reason  that  prevents  a  Home  in  a 
certain  Eastern  city  from  purchasing  a  piano,  '^because  it  is 
too  worldly?"  A  most  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
institution  in  Denver,  in  opening  their  dining-room  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  alike.  The  result  has  been  most  gratifying, 
£nancially  and  socially. 
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''Our  patrons/'  says  the  report,  "are  of  the  kind  moet  desired,  quiet 
and  orderly,  showing  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  by  continuing 
i¥ith  us  from  year  to  year.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  encour-  4 
aging  the  patronage  of  the  high-school  boys;  and  to  see  them  trooping  in 
and  taking  their  midday  meal  in  a  dignified  manner,  surrounded  by 
right  influences,  would  be  reassuring  to  any  mother's  heart" 

Many  Homes  have  vacation  houses  in  the  country  or 
by  the  sea,  where  vacation  days  may  be  spent  with  no 
greater  cost  than  at  home.  One  of  the  most  famous  is  Sea 
Sesty  Asbury  Park^  belonging  to  the  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia,  and  accommodating  240  boarders. 
Altogether,  every  page  of  their  reports  impresses  one  with  the 
conviction  that  these  institutions  meet  an  urgent  want  and  are 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  modem  spirit,  which  is  every- 
where replacing  isolated  by  combined  action,  individual  by 
corporate  capital. 

Evidently,  however,  many  fall  short  of  the  Boston  model. 
First  of  all,  most  of  them  are  much  poorer.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  *Smto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  The  larger 
the  Home,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  economy  by  coopera- 
tion, and  the  more  attractive  does  it  become  by  diversity  of 
company  and  occupation.  Above  all,  a  large  Home  can  be 
made  self-supporting  and  thus  avoid  the  stigma  of  charity. 
This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  related  in  one 
of  the  reports: 

Dissatisfaction  arose  at  Thanksgiving  because  the  Home  was  among 
the  institutions  asking  for  remembrance  in  church  offerings.  One  girl 
thus  offended  sought  newspaper  notoriety,  publishing  her  opinion  that  if 
the  Home  was  a  charitable  institution  it  was  no  place  for  her.  This 
resulted  in  the  departure  of  six  girls,  whose  places  were  speedily  filled, 
showing  that  the  majority  take  a  just  view  of  the  situation,  .  .  . 
despite  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  prices  charged  do  not  cover  interest 
on  the  money  invested. 

"It  is  not  uncommon,"  says  another  report,  "to  hear  the  remark,  *0h, 
I  would  not  board  there;  it's  like  living  on  charity!'  Looking  at  it  in 
that  light,  are  not  our  churches,  our  university,  our  public  library,  all 
doing  benevolent  work,  and  as  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  privileges 
these  afford,  why  should  we  not  of  this?" 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  public  do  make  a  distinction 
between  donations  for  purposes  of  religion,  education,  amuse- 
ments, and  the  like,  and  donations  made  to  eke  out  somebody's 
daily  bread.    This  distinction  is  wisely  recognizi^  %i  \k<^  ^&RRr 
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ton  Homes,  where  the  boarding  department  is  kept  strictly 
self-supporting,  and  all  donations  are  devoted  to  educational 
and  religious  purposes.  All  inquiries  have  shown  that  the 
Boston  public  regard  these  institutions  not  as  charities,  but 
as  cooperative  enterprises.  And  thus  it  appears  that  co- 
operation, though  not  the  origin,  is,  after  all,  the  sustaining 
principle  of  these  institutions,  so  that  the  theory  with  which 
we  started  and  the  title  of  this  paper  are  justified.  It  would 
seem,  however,  as  if  not  all  Homes  were  anxious  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  poverty;  and  so  great  is  tins  difference  in  prin- 
ciple that  one  is  tempted  to  make  two  lists,  the  charity  Homes 
and  the  non-charity  Homes,  and  to  treat  them  entirely  apart, 
or  rather  to  omit  the  former,  as  being  foreign  to  the  present 
subject.  Such  names  as  **Home  of  the  Friendless"  or  "Shel- 
ter" may  indeed  appeal  to  some  too  timid  and  destitute  to 
seek  an  "Hotel,"  but  none  will  remain  longer  than  they  can 
help  in  a  house  whose  very  name  proclaims  their  poverty. 
Some  managers  indeed  seem  fond  of  the  word  "charity,** 
which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  how  rare  is  the  faculty  of  put- 
ting one's  self  in  another's  place.  These  must  be  left  to  the 
influence  of  time,  which  seems  destined  to  relegate  "charity** 
to  the  list  of  archaic  words.  Aside  from  poverty,  other  reasons 
may  sometimes  account  for  lack  of  success.  A  lady  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject  writes  as  follows: 

The  Homes  started  by  those  who  know  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
working  girls  in  securing  boarding  places  are  generally,  like  most  chari- 
ties, managed  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  patrons 
rather  than  the  beneficiaries.  They  are  not  homes;  no  place  can  be  a 
home  where  the  inmates  must  live  like  machines,  eat  the  same  food  day 
after  day,  turn  out  the  lights  at  appointed  times,  be  in  the  house  at  too 
early  an  hour  to  allow  of  any  but  the  mildest  of  social  evenings,  and  be 
compelled  to  give  up  the  precious  boon  of  solitude  or  "sit  in  the  dark." 

Therefore  the  Homes  are  not  homes,  and  with  the  exception  of 

none  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  what  they  should  be,  boarding-houses, 
where  a  working  girl  who  can  afford  to  pay  but  $3  a  week  has  the  same 
consideration  which  can  be  bought  by  any  respectable  woman  anywhere 
for  $6  or  $8  or  $10.  The  rule  in  most  of  the  so-called  Homes  seems  to  jna  to 
be,  "Ton  are  poor;  you  can  not  earn  enough  to  pay  more  than  $3  a  wttk 
for  your  board;  therefore  you  must  be  willing  to  give  up  the  greater  part 
of  your  freedom,  sink  your  identity,  eat  what  we  give  you,  live  as  we  tell 
you,  go  to  such  places  as  we  are  willing  to  allow  you,  pray  as  we  do,  and 
in  your  supposed  hours  of  freedom  conform  to  rule  as  much  as  in  your 
place  of  budneas."    These  Homes,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  nut 
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on  neither  the  strict  business  principles  which  could  make  even  a  $d-a- 
week  boarding-house  pay,  nor  on  those  principles  of  regard  for  the  right 
of  freedom,  even  to  the  poor,  which  is  not  incompatible  with  right  living. 
Now  they  are  charities  in  the  coldest  sense  of  the  term,  and  I  do  not 
find  that  girls  stay  in  them  any  longer  than  their  circumstances  compel 
them— a  fact  which  proves  that  they  are  not  ''homes.'' 

This  was  written  seven  years  ago,  and  seems  to  indicate 
that  at  that  time  certain  persons  were  trying  to  imitate  King 
Suddhodana,  *Svho  made  the  people  happy  by  commandJ^ 

Certain  "positive"  gentlemen  have  a  summary  way  of  dis- 
posing of  girls*  boarding  homes.  "I  do  not  believe  in  girls* 
being  shut  up  in  nunneries.  The  proper  place  for  them  to  be 
is  where  young  men  can  meet  them  and  marry  them."  As  a 
rule,  this  terminates  the  discussion,  for  lofty  minds  of  this 
nature  never  demean  themselves  by  abandoning  an  opinion 
once  formed.  The  reports,  indeed,  do  not  indicate  the  policy 
of  the  Homes  in  this  respect,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  in 
the  following  passage: 

Large,  sunny  rooms,  flowers,  music,  a  well-filled  library,  games  for 
evening  amusements,  a  study  club,  etc.,  are  the  attractions;  and  while 
great  praise  is  due  the  young  men  in  their  work,  we  claim  to  complement 
even  that,  as  proved  by  the  pretty  weddings  in  our  parlors  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

A  letter  speaks  of  "our  wedding  parlor."  Manifestly,  wed- 
dings do  not  take  place  in  "nunneries."  In  point  of  fact, 
every  Home  has  its  parlor,  where  gentlemen  may  be  received. 
That  this  privilege  does  not  remain  a  dead  letter  will  become 
apparent  to  any  evening  visitor.  Evidently  this  will  be  more 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  self-supporting  institutions,  because  some- 
what more  than  ordinary  attractions  will  be  needed  to  induce 
a  young  man  of  a  certain  degree  of  spirit  to  call  on  a  "charity 
girl."  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  "principles"  on 
which  some  of  the  homes  are  conducted  do  not  favor  visits 
from  the  sterner  sex,  and  these  might  accordingly  come  imder 
the  class  which  caused  Sir  Walter  Besant  to  exclaim  (in 
"Katharine  Regina") : 

Merciful  heaven !  Send  quickly  to  Harley  House,  in  spite  of  the  rules, 
as  many  strong-armed  lads  as  there  are  lasses  fit  for  them,  so  that  every 
poor  gentlewoman  may  find  a  man  who  will  believe  her  beautiful  and 
best,  and  will  worship  her,  and  set  her  in  a  chair  with  the  household 
linen  in  her  lap,  and  a  few  friends  by  her  side  for  attfttiic^XL  \a»>.«  ^\^^ 
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out  of  doors  he  cheerfully  mops  his  streaming  brow  and  makes  the 
splinters  fly! 

If  there  are  still  institutions  infected  with  the  mildew  of 
asceticism,  there  is  a  means  to  disinfect  them  that  has  worked 
wonders  in  our  universities:  enlarge  them  by  ample  endow- 
ments, and  they  will  become  liberal.  Why?  First,  because 
large  institutions  require  people  of  brains  to  manage  them, 
and  people  of  brains  are  liberal;  second,  because  sunlight  kills 
microbes,  that  is,  large  institutions  are  better  known,  and, 
by  their  very  importance,  more  subject  to  public  criticism, 
which  in  these  days  is  generally  on  the  side  of  liberality;  third, 
because  a  large  number  of  people,  comfortably  situated,  are 
less  easily  tyrannized  over  than  a  small  number  of  destitute. 

What,  then,  would  the  ideal  institution  be  like?  Sir  Walter 
Besant  has  given  us  his  opinion  on  that  point,  in  the  work 
just  cited: 

Among  the  many  useful  and  beautiful  inventions  which  wait  for  the 
Man — I  am  sure  that  the  Woman  will  never  bring  any  of  them  along — 
id  an  Institution  or  Home  for  Working  Ladies  which  they  will  love.  It 
is  very  much  needed,  because  in  these  latter  days  there  are  so  many 
ladies  who  have  to  work.  And  the  number  is  daily  increasing^  so  that 
it  will  be  wanted  very  much  more.    .    .    . 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  the  perfect  Home  clearly.  First,  there  are 
no  rules  or  regulations  at  all  in  this  house.  .  .  .  The  drawing- 
room  will  be  thrown  open  every  evening  to  callers;  of  course  visitors  of 
the  opposite  sex  will  be  welcomed  and  entertained  with  sweet  speech, 
sweet  smiles,  and  sweet  looks ;  there  will  be  music,  and,  if  the  yoimg  people 
like,  dancing;  .  .  .  every  girl  will  thus  have  her  chance  of  the  wooing 
which  to  some  is  the  necessity  of  their  souls;  the  young  fellows  engaged 
all  day  in  the  city  will  find  out  where  they  can  pass  the  evening  in 
delightful  society  with  the  sweetest  girls  possible,  and  will  turn  coldly 
from  the  billiard  room. 

In  trying  to  picture  the  completely  developed  institution, 
it  will  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  make  the  supposition,  not 
altogether  extravagant  perhaps,  that  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  witness  such  a  general  renaissance  of 
chivalry  as  will  place  financial  resources  in  limitless  profusion 
at  the  disposal  of  enterprises  in  woman's  behalf.  With  this 
premise,  and  keeping  the  past  development  in  view,  one  may 
venture  to  describe  the  "Women's  Hotel,"  which  some  thirty 
years  hence  will  probably  be  a  conspicuous  feature  in  every 
large  city  in  North  America. 
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It  is  a  gigantic  yet  elegant  building,  in  the  busiest  part  of 
the  city.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  public  dining-room, 
which  is  open  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  alike,  special  dining- 
rooms  being  provided  for  those  ladies  who  desire  greater  se- 
clusion. A  large  revenue  is  thus  secured  to  the  Hotel,  the 
air  of  recluseness  is  avoided,  and  employment  is  given  to  many 
girls  as  waitresses  and  cooks.  This  work,  together  with  the 
housework,  has  been  organized  into  a  training-school  for  do- 
mestic service,  under  a  superintendent  who  gives  her  whole 
time  to  it.  An  imtrained  girl  is  given  only  one  kind  of  work 
to  do  imtil  she  knows  it  perfectly,  when  she  is  advanced  to 
the  next.  Thus  in  the  course  of  some  six  months,  with  natural 
aptitude,  she  becomes  a  perfect  cook,  waitress,  laundress,  and 
chambermaid.  The  housekeepers  all  over  the  city  are  in 
ecstasy  over  this  domestic-service  training-school,  for  it  has 
solved  a  problem  which  was  their  despair.  And  where  else 
could  that  problem  have  been  solved  but  in  an  establishment 
large  enough  to  concentrate  in  itself  an  amoimt  of  such  work 
sufficient  for  graduated  training  and  at  the  same  time  remvr 
nerativef  The  pupils  of  this  school  have  a  parlor  of  their  own, 
where^  employers  become  acquainted  with  them,  so  that  when 
a  lady  needs  help,  she  has  at  once  a  dozen  suitable  names  on 
her  list.  Girls  in  domestic  service  invariably  spend  their  free 
time  at  the  Hotel,  where  they  find  entertainment  and  a  host 
of  friends.  Thus  their  main  grievance,  the  lack  of  congenial 
company  and  of  facilities  to  meet  friends,  has  vanished.  If 
they  lose  their  places,  they  can  stay  without  anxiety  at  the 
Hotel,  which  serves  as  a  clearing-house  where  employer  and 
employee  find  each  other  with  the  least  trouble.  By  associa^ 
tion  and  discussion  their  mutual  rights  and  duties  have  devel- 
oped out  of  chaos  into  a  well-defined  code,  to  which  employers 
find  it  prudent  to  conform,  thus  removing  another  grievance. 

One  naturally  thinks  of  housework  first,  because  that  is  the 
burning  question.  Training  is  also  given  in  dressmaking, 
millinery,  stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  retouching 
of  photographs,  typesetting,  etc.  Employers  generally  want 
none  but  experts,  so  that  the  untrained,  even  with  the  best 
natural  gifts,  have  little  chance  of  finding  employment  in 
skilled  labor;  and  their  chance  of  acquiring  skill  raijidlY 
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vanifihes  as  their  teens  recede  into  the  past.  The  Hotel  has 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  by  offering  to  every  woman  a  chance 
to  become  thoroughly  skilled  not  only  in  one  kind  of  work, 
but  in  several.  This  again  would  not  have  been  possible  had 
the  building  been  smaller. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Hotel  is  nothing  but 
a  great  workshop.  By  far  the  larger  part  is  occupied  by 
women  in  good  positions — clerks,  writers,  artists,  and  women 
of  leisure,  some  of  them  of  considerable  wealth.  It  is  precisely 
the  presence  of  these  in  large  numbers  that  creates  the  demand 
for  so  much  work  and  thus  benefits  their  less-favored  sisters, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  confers  on  the  Hotel  a  quali^ 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  essential  of  all:  it  makes  it 
fashionable,  so  that  everyone  is  anxious  to  go  there.  life, 
you  know,  is  worth  tvdce  as  much  when  you  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  creme  de  la  creme.  To  the  society  ladies 
the  Hotel  serves  as  a  convenient  rendezvous,  where  they  may 
exchange  their  social  "duties,"  so  that  the  "Social  Clearing- 
House"  for  which  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  sighed  has 
become  a  reality.  To  ladies  travelling  the  Hotel  is  an  invalu- 
able convenience.  The  girls  of  the  whole  city  are  from  child- 
hood affiliated  with  it  in  a  vast  confederation,  and  turn  to  it 
as  their  Guardian  Power  in  difficulties.  Of  course  in  so  large 
a  building  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  birds  of  a  feather  to 
flock  together,  so  that  the  different  social  grades  need  not 
associate.  But  the  spirit  of  culture  pervading  the  place  soon 
infects  the  gifted  ones  among  the  humbler  ranks.  They  first 
develop  into  "young  persons,"  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  would 
say,  then  graduate  as  "young  ladies."  Presently  they  are 
invited  to  this  select  gathering  or  that,  till  the  blissful  convic- 
tion is  forced  on  them  that  they  are  welcome  everywhere. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  Hotel  ought  really  to  be  called  a 
college.  There  is  the  same  wide  range  of  refined  and  con- 
genial companions  and  friends,  the  same  restful  feeling  of 
having  enlightened  and  sincere  counsellors  always  at  hand, 
the  same  delightful  consciousness  of  steady  increase  in  intel- 
lectual possessions,  the  same  brightness  and  buoyancy  im- 
parted by  mental  gymnastics.  A  number  of  inquiring  and 
ambitious  minds  having  been  gathered  imder  one  roof,  where 
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facilities  for  study  are  unusually  great,  and  many  teachers 
being  among  the  visitors,  it  is  natural  that  regular  classes 
should  be  arranged.  Special  tables  are  provided  in  the  din- 
ing-room for  those  desiring  to  converse  in  foreign  languages. 
One  large  and  several  smaller  halls,  each  provided  with  a 
stage,  are  in  daily  use,  and  develop  fine  elocutionists  and 
actresses.  The  dancing-school  is  a  rich  and  ever-bubbling 
source  of  grace  and  gayety.  In  fact,  while  people  elsewhere 
have  to  pay  high  prices  for  instruction  and  amusement,  the 
inmates  of  the  Hotel  get  them  for  nothing,  because  they  are 
furnished  with  the  means  to  instruct  and  amuse  each  other. 
Having  all  these  facilities  under  one  roof,  they  can  afford  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  which  they  could  not  if  they  lived 
scattered  over  the  city.  For  physical  culture,  the  aid  of  gym- 
nasium, swimming-school,  and  Kussian  and  Turkish  baths 
may  be  invoked. 

The  reference  to  the  dancing-school  brings  to  mind  one 
feature  in  which  the  Hotel  differs  from  a  girls'  college:  it 
facilitates,  instead  of  restricts,  meetings  between  young  men 
and  women.  Not  only  is  the  main  dining-room  open  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  alike,  but  several  of  the  clubs,  literary,  scien- 
tific, linguistic,  dramatic,  musical,  dancing,  admit  gentlemen, 
and  these  of  course  have  the  privilege  of  library,  reading- 
room,  study-room,  and  certain  parlors,  for  which  they  cheer^ 
fully  pay.  They  are  themselves  organized  into  a  general  club, 
with  a  very  active  membership  committee,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  none  but  gentlemen  are  admitted.  And  even  these 
elect  are  slowly  but  surely  perfected  by  woman's  infiuence, 
'^ower-soft  and  conquering."  Induced  by  many  attractions 
to  spend  most  of  their  free  time  at  the  Hotel,  where  of  course 
they  have  to  "put  their  best  foot  forward,"  they  finally  forget 
that  they  have  another  foot.  Ungentlemanly  proclivities 
become  atrophied  for  want  of  exercise.  These  visitors  grow 
remarkably  economical,  striving,  in  fear  and  trembling,  to 
provide  homes  to  which  their  princesses  may  not  disdain  to 
descend  from  their  palace.  The  money  which  used  to  vanish 
in  whiskey,  beer,  and  smoke,  now  flows  in  a  steady  stream  into 
the  Hotel  savings  bank.  Abashed  to  find  themselves  deficient 
in  culture,  they  consult  one  of  the  visiting  profeaaor^^  ^\ska^ 
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Mba  feeling  their  intelleetual  pulse,  preeciibes  an  j^ipropriito 
diet  of  Etndiee.  It  does  not  take  them  long  to  diseoTer  that 
smdr,  under  such  ditrnmstances,  is  one  of  the  most  ddi^tfol 
of  recreations.  Thus  the  Hotel,  offering  librair,  lecture-hally 
social  amenities,  and  other  advantages  in  the  same  building 
where  meals  are  taken,  thereby  affording  the  greatest  poasilde 
economy  of  time,  gradually  becomes  the  focus  of  the  Uni- 
versitT  Extension  movement,  a  potent  engine  for  'Hhe  debm- 
talization  of  man." 

We  are  told  sometimes  that  our  age  has  no  ideals.  Ko 
doubt  the  ideals  of  the  past  are  fast  dissolving,  but  a  new  one 
seems  to  be  taking  shape,  fairer  perhaps,  and  more  rational, 
than  alL  It  was  never  better  symbolized,  perhaps,  than  in 
the  scene  described  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  ^The  HaroeSy  or 
Greek  Fairy  Tales,"  where  Athene  appears  to  Perseus,  bid- 
ding him  go  and  slay  the  Grorgon.  Among  the  agencies  tend- 
ing to  realize  this  ideal  relation  between  man  and  woman,  the 
Women^s  Hotel  occupies  a  place  of  constantly  growing  im- 
portance. Everyone  who  by  its  influence  has  been  made  to 
appreciate  high  conduct  necessarily  becomes  a  slayer  of  Gor- 
gons — an  antagonist  of  base  conduct.  For  this  eternal  battle 
for  good  and  right  the  Hotel  \&  a  strategic  point  of  first  im- 
portance. Its  lecture-hall,  located  at  a  central  point,  with 
ample  library  and  other  conveniences  under  the  same  roofy 
with  an  audience  ready-made  always  at  hand,  has  organized 
the  progressive  forces  by  giving  them  "a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,"  and,  what  is  perhaps  not  less  important,  financial 
power.  And  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  how  they  could 
have  been  better  organized  than  on  the  basis  of  three  good 
meals.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  organization  is  the  imiversal 
lack  of  time.  But  everyone  has  to  take  time  to  eat;  and  thus 
the  place  where  meals  are  most  enjoyable  to  a  large  number  of 
people  is  best  fitted  to  be  the  centre  of  organization.  Thus 
the  sting  is  gradually  taken  out  of  Arnold  Toynbee^s  com- 
plaint: 

Everyone  is  organized,  from  licensed  victuallers  to  priests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  men  of  wide  thought  and  sympathies  alone 
are  scattered  and  helpless. 

About  ten  miles  from  the  city,  by  the  water's  edge,  the 
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Hotel  has  its  f ami;  with  spacious  villa,  playground,  orchards, 
fields,  plenty  of  boats,  and  a  sandy  beach  for  bathing,  where 
the  tired  city-dwellers  may  find  recuperation  in  play,  in  horse- 
back-riding, or  in  light  and  pleasant  work,  amid  refined  and 
joyous  surroimdings,  in  close  communion  with  that  best  of 
teachers,  nature.  The  farmer  lads  and  lasses  are  admitted  to 
the  house  and  grounds,  and  to  them  the  library  and  evening 
entertainments  and  the  conversations  are  a  veritable  godsend. 
Botany  and  zoology  open  an  undreamt-of  realm  of  pleasure. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  Women's  Hotel,  toward  which  the  ex- 
isting Homes  seem  to  tend.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
an  agency  more  effective  in  realizing  the  ideal  with  which  we 
started  out:  to  make  woman's  Ufe  so  pleasant  that  she  can  not 
make  it  pleasanter  by  marrying,  unless  she  marries  for  love. 
Now,  going  back  to  the  question  at  the  end  of  our  first  para- 
graph, we  may  invoke  the  weighty  authority  of  Grant  Allen, 
who  has  shown  that,  as  the  improvement  of  human  nature  has 
been  largely  due  to  love  marriages  in  the  past,  so  the  acceler^ 
ated  improvement  which  we  all  sigh  for  will  come  when  there 
are  none  but  love  marriages.  And  if  Fichte  is  right  in  say- 
ing, "^s  gibt  nur  ein  OliicJc  auf  der  ErdCj  das  OliicJc  der 
Liebe/'  there  will  certainly  be  no  truer  friends  of  humanity 
than  the  builders  of  institutions  which  will  tend  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  that  time. 

"A  vision!" will  be  the  verdict  of  those  whose  minds  are  per^ 
petually  made  up  to  condemn  as  visionary  whatever  they  fail 
to  understand  or  are  too  indifferent  to  examine.  To  them  this 
paper  is  not  addressed.  It  is  addressed  to  those  who  know 
something  about  the  subject,  and  who,  while  fully  realizing 
the  force  of  the  many  objections  that  may  be  raised,  are  also 
willing  to  find  out  the  answers,  and,  above  all,  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  exist  some  fifty  self-supporting  institu- 
tions of  this  nature,  containing,  in  embryo  or  more  or  less  de- 
veloped, all  the  features  described.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
these  might  not  be  enlarged  till  they  meet  the  entire  demand. 
Why  should  one  of  the  largest,  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home  of 
New  York,  be  obliged,  for  want  of  space,  to  turn  away  two 
out  of  every  three  applicants?  Why  should  the  excellent 
institution  at  Denver  be  obliged  to  print  tke  io\\owa!k%\YCL<«e»'! 
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Many  persons  have  been  turned  away  from  our  doors  because  it  was 
an  absolute  impossibility  to  give  them  even  cots.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  were  turned  away  during  the  week.  .  .  .  How  much 
more  could  we  do  if  we  only  had  more  room«  or  if  the  rooms  we  hsve 
were  less  shabby  and  unattractive.  ...  Its  crowded  condition,  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances,  proves  the  tremendous  need  oi  its 
existence. 

In  any  case,  the  experimental  stage  having  been  passed, 
new  Homes  ought  not  to  be  made  to  struggle  through  penury 
and  shabbiness  to  gentility,  as  most  of  their  predecessors  had 
to  do,  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  failure.  They  ought 
to  be  begun,  if  possible,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  them 
self-supporting  at  once,  and  thus  never  arouse  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  "charities."  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the 
movement  out  of  which  has  grown  the  grand  institution 
in  Philadelphia  was  first  broached  in  December,  1870,  and 
that  in  the  following  Jime  "the  house  was  opened  free 
of  debt,  was  soon  filled  with  forty  happy  girls,  and  was 
self -supporting."  By  thus  starting  on  an  adequate  and  eco- 
nomically healthy  scale,  another  very  important  advantage  is 
secured — ^greater  publicity —  of  which  more  anon. 

Since  the  basis  of  these  institutions  is  cooperation,  their  suc- 
cess naturally  suggests  the  establishment  of  larger  ones,  co- 
operative even  in  origin.  Two  interesting  movements  in  this 
direction  are  in  progress  in  New  York. 

The  first  is  the  Woman's  Apartment  House  Association,  of 
which  Miss  Janet  C.  Lewis  is  the  secretary  and  the  moving 
spirit.  It  proposes  to  erect  a  ten-story  building  containing 
small  apartments,  suites,  and  single  rooms,  also  studios,  a  res- 
taurant, club-rooms,  together  with  Russian,  Roman,  and 
Turkish  baths.  Its  object  is  to  accomjnodate  the  large  num- 
ber of  educated  self-supporting  women  in  New  York,  as  well 
as  the  many  young  women  who  come  to  the  city  to  study. 
More  applications  have  already  been  filed  than  the  house  will 
be  able  to  accommodate.  From  the  fact  that  this  is  a  strictly 
business  enterprise,  primarily  intended  for  women  with  fair 
incomes,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  its  promoters  gave  no 
thought  to  a  more  needy  class.  Recognizing,  however,  that 
gentility  is  the  prime  requisite,  the  lack  of  which  would 
cause  the  house  to  be  shunned  by  those  who  could  best  make  it 
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a  succesSf  they  deem  it  wise  to  wait  until  it  is  firmly  estab^ 
lished  and  the  lines  of  further  growth  are  clearly  indicated, 
before  trying  to  include  those  who  would  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  gentility  rather  than  diffuse  it.  There  is  admirable 
prudence  in  this  attitude.  Before  you  can  move  the  world, 
you  must  have  a  place  where  to  stand.  Whatever  other  qual- 
ities may  be  requisite  in  such  an  institution,  the  first  thing  to 
make  sure  of  is  that  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  will  go 
there.  Evidently  stock  subscriptions  would  be  far  preferable 
to  donations,  and  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  such  stock  can 
be  kept  even  slightly  above  par,  it  will  be  the  greatest  impulse 
the  movement  has  yet  received.  In  brief,  this  business  enter- 
prise is  guided  by  a  truly  scientific  and  enlightened  philan- 
thropy, and  in  furthering  it  benevolent  people  may  do  far 
more  real  good  than  in  making  donations  to  many  "charities." 
The  second  enterprise  is  that  of  Miss  Alice  L.  Woodbridge, 
secretary  of  the  Working  Women's  Society.  She  hopes  to 
establish  a  cooperative  home  for  working  women,  beginning 
with  domestic  servants,  who,  when  out  of  employment,  are 
often  forced  to  spend  their  meagre  savings  for  wretched  ac- 
commodations in  tenement  houses,  where  four  or  five  some- 
times occupy  one  little  room. 

The  work  of  the  Home  wiU  be  done  exdusiyely  by  the  inmate^  and 
the  expenses  shared.  One  member  of  the  club  wiU  give  one  month  in 
service  in  the  kitchen,  and  each  girl  will  take  care  of  her  own  sleeping- 
apartment,  while  each  in  turn  will  serve  as  waitress,  etc.  Our  object  is 
not  to  reduce  the  living  expenses  of  the  workers,  but  to  give  them  clean 
accommodations  and  wholesome  food  for  the  same  amount  that  they  now 
spend  in  unwholesome  tenements.  There  will  be  no  rules  save  such  as 
will  ensure  perfect  sanitation  and  temperance.  Each  girl  will  be  provided 
with  a  latch-key  and  be  permitted  to  receive  her  friends  at  reasonable 
hours.    Of  course  the  home  will  be  non-sectarian. 

It  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  whether  Mr. 
D.  O.Mills's  Men's  Lodging  House  will  yield  the  profit  that  he 
expects.  If  it  does,  the  success  of  both  the  enterprises  just 
described,  when  once  started^  seems  reasonably  assured.  Mr. 
Mills's  success  will,  of  course,  encourage  imitators,  and  thus 
make  even  the  start  easier.  For  one  person  willing  to  make 
a  donation,  a  hundred  will  be  glad  to  contribute  to  a  business 
enterprise,  even  if  the  returns  are  but  trifling,    Ttoa  ^  ^^srj 
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important  element  of  usefulness  will  be  added  to  Mr.  Mills's 
enterprise,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  women  need  such 
an  institution  ten  times  more  than  men. 

But  the  more  one  thinks  of  the  difficulties  of  startingy  the 
more  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  main  growth  of  the  move- 
ment for  a  good  while  to  come  will  be  due  to  endowments  of 
existing  institutions.  To  this  end  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  give  publicity  to  the  work  already  accomplished.  The 
amount  of  money  available  for  endowments  (as  proved  by  the 
monthly  record  of  donations  and  bequests  in  the  Charities  Re- 
view) is  surprisingly  large,  showing  that  many  wealthy  people 
agree  more  or  less  with  'Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  doctrine,  that 
"surplus  wealth  is  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered  during  life 
by  its  possessor  for  the  best  good  of  his  fellow  men."  But  to 
find  out  what  is  the  best  good  of  one's  fellow  men  is  perhaps 
the  hardest  of  problems.  In  trying  to  solve  it,  the  lifelong 
labor  of  many  keen  minds  has  built  up  a  vast  and  subtle  sci- 
ence, sociology.  Let  us  hear  what  a  specialist  in  that  science 
has  to  say  on  the  present  subject. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in 
the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (1884),  speaks  of  girls'  Boarding  Homes  as 
follows: 

If  the  people  of  wealth,  in  making  provision  for  the  distribution  of 
that  wealth  by  will,  could  be  impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  happiness  they  would  bring  to  deserving  people,  by  remembering  the 
generally  weak  institutions  which  are  fighting  bad  conditions,  they 
would,  we  feel  certain,  liberally  endow  such  institutions,  or  provide  the 
means  for  the  establishment  of  new  ones  upon  better  and  broader  plans. 
It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  when,  instead  of  leaving  great  sums 
to  educational  institutions,  money  can  be  made  to  tell  more  for  the 
practical  Christianity  of  the  age  by  so  placing  it  as  to  help  relieve  those 
who  are  obliged  to  make  the  contest  of  life  with  the  barely  elementary 
education  furnished  by  the  lowest  grades  of  schools,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  their  own  support  too  often  obliging  them  to  forsake  the 
school  for  the  shop. 

If  these  institutions,  as  predicted  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
eventually  become  the  foci  of  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment, owing  to  the  concentration  of  facilities  and  the  econ- 
omy of  time  which  they  would  afford,  and  if  they  are  led  by 
their  very  nature  to  take  up  the  practical  study  of  the  long- 
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n^lected  science  of  conduct,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  donations  made  to  them,  instead  of  being  lost  to  the 
cause  of  education,  will  be  doubly  gained. 

Finally,  those  who  desire  to  aid  in  allaying  the  class  hatred 
which  so  many  factors  tend  to  embitter,  can  hardly  find  a 
better  means  than  in  endowing  institutions  which  promise  the 
most  favorable  answer  to  the  question  which,  to  the  working- 
man,  is  the  most  anxious  of  all:  '^What  will  become  of  my 
daughters?" 

Such  are  the  considerations  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  impress 
some  readers  with  the  conviction  that  these  institutions  de- 
serve the  foremost  place  in  the  abovenamed  record  of  dona- 
tions and  bequests,  from  which  they  are  now  painfully  absent. 
But  to  secure  endowments — ^it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated — 
three  things  are  needed:  first,  publicity,  second,  publicity, 
third,  publicity.  Hitherto  this  has  been  strangely  lacking. 
Except  in  local  daily  papers,  the  Homes  are  hardly  ever  spoken 
of  in  the  press.  And  yet  the  theme  is  one  which  a  skilful  pen 
could  readily  develop  into  the  choicest  ornament  of  a  popular 
magazine. 

Long  homilies  might  be  written  on  the  old  text:  'TDoe  ye 
Nexte  Thynge!"  Every  thinking  mind  must  be  grateful  to 
Herbert  Spencer  for  that  highest  Alight  of  human  thought, 
the  chapter  "Conciliation"  in  "The  Data  of  Ethics,"  where  he 
shows  what  nature  intends  to  do  with  us.  As  we  stand  with 
impatient  feet  before  the  ascent  to  life's  perfection,  we  must 
try  our  best  to  jHJcr  through  the  mists  as  far  ahead  as  possible 
to  find  out  what  awaits  us  on  the  distant  upper  heights,  so  that 
our  course  thither  may  not  be  more  random  or  circuitous  than 
we  can  help;  to  make  sure  that  our  activity  shall  not,  in 
the  sum  total  of  nature's  work,  be  affected  with  the  minus 
sign*  But  when  we  have  thus  oriented  ourselves  and  wish  to 
make  an  actual  advance  toward  the  goal  set  for  us  by  nature, 
there  remains  but  one  thing  to  do:  to  look  close  around  us, 
among  the  present  elements  of  society,  both  good  and  bad,  for 
the  safest  and  most  advantageous  footing  for  our  next  step. 

Of  all  the  next  steps  in  sight,  none  seems  safer  or  more  di- 
rectly in  line  with  the  teachings  of  evolution  than  the  ampler 
endowment  of  the  institutions  here  described. 


UNDER  THE  WINDING  SHEET, 


BY   GBAOE    ADA   BBOWN. 


HEAD  and  heart  are  on  fire!  God  is  asleep,— or  is  he 
dead,  and  the  whole  world  one  grave?  I  must  speak; 
I  have  something  to  say  for  the  sweet,  dumb  lips  under 
the  sheet  there, — the  sheet  that  never  stirs — O  Qodl  never 
stirs  with  a  breath. 

I  am  a  woman,  poor  and  with  no  knowledge  of  books  except 
what  I  have  gained  by  years  of  companionship  with  the 
bright,  acquiring  mind  that  once  gav^  life  and  light  to  the 
little  form  now  lying  so  quiet,  so  awfully  quiet  I  under  the 
sheet, — a  woman  poor  and  unlearned,  but  an  American 
woman,  with  an  ancestry  of  American  men  and  women  ever 
faithful  and  loyal  to  God  and  coimtry — ^the  God  who  has  for- 
gotten their  children,  and  the  coimtry  which  has  no  room  for 
them. 

^The  American  woman  is  a  goddess  enthroned  on  an  Olym- 
pus of  the  reverence  and  affection  of  her  coimtrymen,"  de- 
clares the  orator  whose  words  come  to  my  ears  from  the  public 
square  this  Independence  Day.  A  sorry  goddess  I  should 
make,  and  thousands  like  me,  with  frame  more  gaunt  and 
eyes  more  wild  than  the  terrible  wolf  ever  at  our  heels.  Such 
material  does  excellently  well  in  the  making  of  fates  and 
furies,  as  France  once  learned,  but  is  scarcely  fit  for  Olympian 
goddesses. 

For  days,  so  near  has  been  this  prowling  wolf,  this  new 
species  in  the  fauna  of  happy  America,  that  we  have  grown 
faint  from  the  fire  of  his  fetid  breath  and  the  frightful 
craunch  of  his  blood-dripping  fangs.  More  than  once  we 
have  felt  the  grip  of  those  fangs  that  bite  through  flesh  and 
spirit;  for  is  he  not  the  one  of  whom  we  have  been  warned, 
who  kills  not  the  body  alone? 

Years  ago,  in  our  little  cottage  home  among  the  birds  and 

flowers,  could  be  heard  at  times  the  faint  howls  of  this  woL^ 

but  so  far  away  that  it  came  to  our  ears  like  a  strain  of  £«r 
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thetio  music;  though  it  left  in  the  hearts  of  our  elders  a  little 
ache  that  would  only  cease  with  the  heartthrobs.  We  have 
always  been  poor,  but,  oh,  so  proud  and  independent!  and  the 
one  under  the  sheet  there,  the  proudest,  most  independent,  of 
all^  with  a  merry,  cheery  word  for  the  darkest  hour,  and  a 
IrinHliTig  face  ever  turned  to  the  light.  We  are  weak  now, 
and  old  before  our  time;  and  the  struggles  are  so  many  that 
we  fear  the  fierce  thrusts  of  their  fists  and  heels  even  more 
than  we  do  the  fangs  of  the  pursuing  wolf. 

Ah,  those  who  guard  the  golden  apples  have  so  many  eyes 
to  see  every  opportunity,  and  so  many  hands  to  grasp  the 
fruit,  that  nothing  ^is  left  for  us,  but  to  die  I  My  quiet  dar- 
ling! Thank  God — ^it  is  so  natural  to  thank  God,  though  he 
may  be  asleep  or  dead — ^that  you  are  quiet  at  last.  The  soil 
of  poverty  was  all  unsuited  to  so  sensitive  a  plant.  A  kind 
word,  an  encouraging  smile,  would  lure  forth  its  sweetest 
blessings,  but  trouble,  coldness,  and  unkindness  would  wither 
it  to  the  ground. 

Well,  to  my  story.  Long  and  severe  illness  came.  The 
little  money,  hardly  earned  and  saved,  dwindled  dollar  by 
dollar.  Then  came  death.  The  white  head  of  our  honest, 
hard-workiiig  father  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  lay  on 
the  pillow  with  no  thought  or  care  for  the  morrow.  The  poor 
are  never  quite  friendless;  they  have  one  friend — ^Deathl 
And  yet  even  his  visits  are  dreaded;  it  costs  so  much  to  be 
ill  and  to  die! 

After  this,  gathering  up  our  little  all,  we  drifted  to  a  great 
city.  Where  there  are  so  many  demands,  one  can  surely  get 
something  to  do.  And  we  shall  not  be  particular;  we  will  do 
anything.    But  thousands  of  others  also  are  not  particular. 

Morning  after  morning  the  one  under  the  sheet  there  would 
go  forth  in  answer  to  some  advertisement,  and  come  back 
with  slower  step,  sadder  eyes,  and  a  more  care-lined  face.  No 
matter  how  early  she  might  leave  home,  scores  would  be 
there  before  her,  scores  as  needy  as  herself. 

I  recollect  that  one  advertisement  asked  for  a  reader  to  an 
old  man.  The  servant  who  opened  the  door  to  her  timid  ring 
said  reproachfully,  "Fifty  are  here  already."  Yes,  the  hall 
was  filled,  and  the  bell  was  constantly  announcing  new  ar- 
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rivals.  Four  or  five  hours  did  these  women,  young,  middle- 
aged,  and  old,  wait  for  an  interview  with  the  advertiser.  Sep- 
arately they  were  questioned  and  dismissed  with  the  request 
that  each  would  send  a  sample  of  her  penmanship  by  the  next 
mail.  Of  course  it  did  not  once  occur  to  the  rich  woman  that 
had  she  furnished  a  sheet  of  paper  and  pen  and  ink  this  could 
have  been  done  at  once,  saving  to  those  with  whom  eveiy 
cent  counts,  material  and  postage  as  well  as  trouble.  And 
what  was  the  position  for  which  so  many  were  striving?  It 
was  to  fill  during  the  day  the  place  of  chambermaid  and  paiv 
lor-maid,  and  in  the  evening,  from  nine  to  eleven,  that  of 
reader  and  accountant  to  an  old  gentleman.  And  the  wages? 
Four  dollars  a  week!  Of  course  but  one  could  get  this  posi- 
tion, and  the  sleeper  under  the  sheet  there  was  not  that  one. 

"What  did  we  not  try?  The  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Woman's  Exchange,  and  all  the  various  helps  to 
provide  work  for  the  poor.  Our  tale  was  heard.  Such  a  com- 
mon tale! — one  of  thousands;  and  we  left  our  names  in  case 
we  should  be  needed,  but  with  no  results.  There  were  too 
many  of  us.  How  will  it  be  in  the  other  life? — ^if  there  be 
another  life.  Wc  used  to  talk  of  this  in  the  twilight  as 
dreary  as  our  hopes,  and  wonder  if  the  other  life  idso  was 
not  a  monopoly  of  the  rich.  In  this  awful  struggle  for 
breath,  breath  alone,  shall  we  not  drop,  with  all  our  other 
treasures — ^youth,  and  hope,  and  faith — ^the  pearl  of  eternal 
life  also? 

Is  there  not  a  legend  somewhere  of  an  Indian  child  for- 
saken and  cast  among  wolves  in  helpless  infancy,  who  grew 
up  a  wolf  and  not  a  human?  Will  it  be  the  same  with  us? 
And,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter — eternal  life  or  eternal 
sleep?  Place  them  before  the  fainting,  panting  fleers  before 
the  wolf,  and  which  will  seem  more  like  heaven  to  them? 

I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  put  into  words  my  thoughts. 
Oh,  if  I  could  they  would  drip  blood  with  the  agony  of  ear- 
nestness; and  the  thunder  of  their  emphasis  would  shake  the 
earth  and  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  very  angels  in  heaven. 

As  we  scanned  the  "wants"  in  the  daily  papers  with  eyes 
dim  from  anxious  sleeplessness,  we  would  see  accounts  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  spent  for  the  flower  decorations  of 
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a  certain  rich  man's  ball,  and  of  a  lady  picking  into  bits  two- 
dollar  rosebuds  in  a  careless  chat  with  some  acquaintance. 

My  darling  under  the  sheet  there  knew  just  what  to  say  and 
how  to  say  it.  Once  she  had  been  full  of  faith  in  God  and 
her  fellow  man,  and  we  used  to  laugh  at  the  fervor  of  her 
patriotism;  but  the  hot  breath  of  the  wolf  had  shrivelled  to 
death  her  happy  faith,  and  all  the  sweet  music  of  her  life  had 
been  hushed  in  an  agonized  listening  for  the  nearing,  ever- 
nearing  howl  of  the  terrible  beast. 

To  my  story  again.  We  could  get  nothing  to  do  in  the 
great  city.  At  the  labor  bureaus  it  was  hinted  that  our  ap- 
pearances were  against  us.  We  were  too  delicate  and  refined 
in  looks  and  manners.  A  diet  of  crackers  and  water  might 
account  for  the  one,  and  maybe  generations  of  independent- 
thinking  ancestry  were  responsible  for  the  other. 

Again  in  the  twilight  we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
asked,  "What  is  to  be  done?" 

"Oh,"  said  my  sister,  "if  among  all  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence were  one  to  cause  the  body  to  disappear  with  the  vanish- 
ing of  breath!  The  very  thought  of  the  coroner's  inquest  iand 
the  press  comments  upon  a  body  foimd  bereft  of  life  is  shock- 
ing. Ah,  the  beauty  of  Christian  civilization!  It  shuts  out 
from  you  every  chance  of  life,  and  then  calls  it  a  crime  for 
you  to  die  except  by  the  lingering,  torturing  method  which 
they  miscall  nature's.  And  does  it  not  all  seem  a  bitter  jest, 
to  struggle  and  worry  night  and  day,  to  keep  a  life  not  desired 
within  the  body,  and  to  stay  in  a  world  that  has  no  use  and 
no  place  for  you?" 

Then  at  sight  of  my  worn,  uneasy  face,  she  smiled  stoutly 
and  declared  in  her  old  cheery  way  that  the  world  was  wide, 
and  that  if  no  place  could  be  found  in  the  East,  why  there  was 
the  broad  West,  and  we  had  still  enough  to  take  us  there. 
"Let's  go." 

We  went  West,  but,  ahl  the  wolf  of  the  prairie  is  no  less 
relentless  and  even  more  swift  than  he  of  the  mountain  or 
the  shore.  In  the  West  as  in  the  East  you  find  kings  walking 
with  haughty  strides  among  the  mighty  Babylons  which  they 
hare  built.  In  the  West  as  in  the  East,  at  the  feet  of  these 
autocrats  are  prostrated  the  poor,  invinn\miig  y^^^sm^  «sA 
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thanksgiving  for  the  hard-earned  permission  to  live,  or  is  it 
not  daily  dying? 

The  day  before  Independence  Day  we  had  a  long  and  quiet 
talk,  and  when  at  its  close  she  put  her  arm  about  my  neck^ 
with  a  long,  long  kiss,  I  understood  it  all.  But  I  could  say 
no  word  of  hope,  utter  no  protest  against  what  was  in  her 
mind. 

'T3o  not  come  to  my  bed  till  late,  will  you,  dear  sister?^* 
she  whispered. 

*^o,  darling,'*  I  answered;  'Nothing  shall  disturb  you." 

All  night  I  sat  watching  the  beautiful  stars,  so  bright,  so 
far,  not  moving  at  the  soft  stirs  in  the  next  room — ^now  so 
still — nor  at  the  sounds  incident  to  the  morning  of  Independ- 
ence Day. 

'Not  till  the  sun  was  shining  broadly  down  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  flaunting  far  and  wide,  and  the  snap  and  sizzle  and 
burst  of  fire-cracker  and  torpedo,  mingling  with  the  gleeful 
shout  of  children,  filled  the  air,  and  people  in  festive  gar- 
ments were  gathered  to  listen  to  the  popular  orator  of  the 
day,  did  I  go  to  my  last,  my  only  friend.    • 

The  dear  face  of  abiding  calm,  of  restful  triumph,  was 
turned  toward  me,  but  not  in  greeting.  She  had  gone  beyond 
the  fangs  of  the  wolf. 

I  have  myself  prepared  her  for  the  shelter  never  disturbed 
by  the  landlord's  knock,  and  now  I  am  seated  to  rest  and  to 
think.  Ah,  dear  himian  Christ!  friend  of  Martha  and  Mary, 
toiler  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  I  need  thee  nowl 

I  said  I  must  speak  for  the  silent  lips  under  the  sheet,  but 
what  can  I  say?  My  story  is  so  old!  and  as  common  as  human 
misery. 

Ah!  my  only  friend,  you  were  always  quick  of  thought  and 
speech;  I  place  in  your  hand  my  cause — ^the  cause  of  millions. 
Should  you  find  a  God, — not  dead,  not  even  asleep,  but  ever- 
living  and  ever-watchful, — ^tell  Him  your  story,  our  story,  the 
story  of  helpless  millions.  Mayhap  He  will  understand  it  all. 
From  His  height  will  He  not  see  the  great  hollow  image 
called  Society,  from  its  head  of  gold  to  its  feet  of  crumbling 
clay,  waiting,  ay,  waiting — ^for  what?  For  the  crushing  Stone 
hewn  without  hands? 
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And  now  the  Declaration  of  the  ^'unalienable  righ  to  of  man 
to  life,  liberty^  and  the  pursnit  of  happiness"  has  Ijeen  read^ 
and  the  words  of  the  eloquent  orator  come  to  my  ears. 

"Behold,"  he  says,  in  ringing  tones,  incited  to  greater  ear- 
nestness by  the  cheers  of  his  hearers,  ''our  magnificent  coun- 
try, sovereign  of  nations,  with  her  throne  like  that  of  the  Eter- 
nal One,  towering  above  the  crystal  seasl  With  warp  of  steam 
and  woof  of  lightning  the  Fates  of  Industry  have  woven  her 
royal  robes.  Her  sons  and  daughters  are  kings  and  queens 
in  courtly  grace  and  glittering  pomp." 

Hush!     Did  the  pale  lips  under  the  sheet  say  anything? 

No,  oh  nol    They  are  silent. 

Who  speaks? 

Community  of  Shaken, 
Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


THE   EDITOR'S   EVENING. 


THE  ASCENDENCY   OF  KIPLING. 


THE  poetical  ascendency  of  Rudyard  Kipling  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  fact,  but  only 
a  question  of  interpretation.  His  success  is  phenom- 
enal; his  fame,  as  we  believe,  will  remain  an  enduring  part 
of  the  glory  of  English  letters.  Two  of  his  recent  poems  show 
him  at  his  highest  flight;  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  his 
wing  will  weaken  or  his  eye  be  dimmed  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 
The  poems  to  which  I  refer  are  "Pharaoh  and  the  Sergeant'* 
and  "The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men."  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  these  productions,  and  I  can  but  regard  them  as 
the  strongest  and  best  work  of  the  century's  close. 

What  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Kipling's  power?  It  seems  to 
consist  of  three  elements,  each  of  which  is  so  strongly  de- 
veloped as  to  give  its  possessor  a  full  claim  to  literary  preemi- 
nence. These  are:  wide  range  of  information,  power  of  con- 
densation, and  cogency  of  expression.  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  in  each  of  these  particulars  Mr.  Kipling  is  the  foremost 
writer  of  his  times. 

In  such  a  poem  as  "The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men,"  the 
reader  can  but  be  impressed  with  the  vast  extent  and  variety 
of  Kipling's  knowledge.  There  is  hardly  a  kind  of  scenery 
in  the  world  which  is  not  included  in  the  tremendous  pano- 
rama of  this  poem.  Each  section  of  it  carries  us  into  some 
new  land,  far,  far  away,  and  opens  to  us  a  scene  so  pictur- 
esque and  vivid  that  we  seem  to  have  been  whirled  in  an  in- 
stant from  zone  to  zone.  Now  it  is  the  polar  region,  and  now 
it  is  the  tropics;  now  it  is  the  mountain,  and  now  it  is  the 
jungle;  now  it  is  the  deep  recesses  of  the  moaning  forest,  and 
now  it  is  the  river  bank  of  distant  island  with  its  fringe  of 
bamboo,  and  its  smoking  volcano  in  the  horizon. 

So,  also,  of  the  animals  hunted  by  the  Young  Men.  Every 
creature,  from  the  rhinoceros  to  the  rabbit,  from  the  bear  to 
the  beaver,  from  the  tiger  to  the  tortoise,  from  the  lemur  to 
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the  lizard,  is  included  in  this  procession  which  the  Red  Gods 
devote  to  the  hunter's  desire.  In  like  manner  every  type  of 
man  is  introduced.  Now  it  is  the  hunter,  and  now  the  fisher- 
man; now  the  Indian  trapper,  and  now  the  English  adven- 
turer going  forth  to  combat  with  the  caribou  on  the  moun- 
tains or  the  tiger  in  his  lair;  now  the  white  man,  now  the  yel- 
low man,  and  now  the  black  man,  but  always  with  a  fidelity  of 
character  not  surpassed  in  any  other  production  of  the  age. 

Kipling's  power  of  condensing  much  into  little  is  the  pre- 
eminent quality  of  his  poetry.  This  is  strongly  exemplified 
in  'Tharaoh  and  the  Sergeant."  In  this  poem  there  is  a  reve- 
lation of  enough  history  to  fill  a  volume.  I  am  not  sure  that  if 
all  the  minor  suggestions  of  this  brief  song  were  followed  out 
and  well  developed  in  prose  narrative,  it  would  not  fill  three 
volumes  or  a  library.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  any  aspect 
of  Egyptian  history,  ancient  or  modem,  which  is  not  here 
sketched  with  Kipling's  Ughtning  strokes.  The  very  phrases 
are  big  with  chapters.  Note  the  juxtaposition  of  characters 
in  the  title.  Think  of  Pharaoh  till  you  realize  who  he  is,  and 
of  Sergeant  Whatisname  until  you  know  him.  Note  the 
powerful  impersonation.  This  Pharaoh  has  more  in  him 
than  has  any  other  character  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
He  has  everything  in  him  from  Menes  to  the  Mahdi. 
Pharaoh  is  six  thousand  years  old  at  least,  and  he  is  all  here. 
In  his  blouse  are  included  the  historical  folios  of  sixty  cen- 
turies. And  in  the  blouse  of  Sergeant  Whatisname  are  the 
whole  history  and  tradition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Under 
Pharaoh's  belt  are  twentynsix  Ptolemys,  and  under  the  Ser- 
geant's, a  hundred  sea  kings  and  all  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land. The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  characters  surpasses  the 
invention  of  historical  genius;  it  is  an  inspiration. 

The  vividness  of  this  two-page  drama  is  as  great  as  its  con- 
densation is  marvellous.  Such  a  result  could  not  be  effected 
without  the  highest  dramatical  power.  Here  description  and 
action  are  wrought  together;  the  epic  is  revealed  in  a  word. 
Said  England  unto  Pharaoh,  "I  must  make  a  man  of  you." 

The  most  powerful  nation  of  Christendom  addresses  a  char- 
acter which  stands  for  the  most  powerful  nation  of  antiquity. 
What  is  the  address?    ^^  must  make  a  man  of  you  I"     No 
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nation  could  undertake  a  more  serious  tasL  To  make  a  man 
is  a  work  which  has  confounded  all  other  men  and  perplexed 
God.  England  undertakes  the  task  without  flinching.  And 
the  subject  which  she  selects  is  who?  Is  what?  According 
to  Kipling  "mtwi*^ — ^mere  mud  of  the  Nile  bottoms.  And 
what  is  it,  besides  making  a  man  out  of  this  Nile  mud,  that 
England  undertakes?  She  will  not  only  make  a  man,  but 
she  will  make  one  who  will — 

Stand  upon  his  feet  and  play  the  game. 

He  is  to  be  not  merely  Homo  sapienSy  but  Homo  bifur- 
cans  perpendicularis.  He  is  not  only  to  stand  up,  but  to 
"play  the  game.'*  What  game?  The  whole  game  of  civili- 
zation. In  this  game,  which  England  will  teach  Pharaoh 
how  to  play,  are  all  the  arts  and  industries,  all  the  institutions, 
all  the  religion  and  politics,  all  the  steamships  and  railways 
and  stock  exchanges  of  mankind.  In  this  game  are  included 
everything  from  Windsor  Castle  and  the  Old  Lady  of  Thread- 
needle  Street  to  the  miner's  hut  in  Wales,  and  the  British  fish- 
ing smack  in  the  South  Bay  of  New  Zealand. 

We  might  go  through  this  poem  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  note  in  almost  every  verse  and  every  phrase  the  packing 
together  in  the  space  of  a  gun-cap  of  historical  facts  and  prin- 
ciples as  if  under  the  pressure  of  five  himdred  atmospheres. 
Take  for  example  the  description  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Pharaoh  was  converted  from  mud  to  manhood: 

There  was  heat  and  dust  and  cooUe  work  and  sun, 
There  were  vipers,  flies,  and  sandstorms,  there  was  cholera  and  thirsty 
But  Pharaoh  done  the  best  he  ever  done. 

It  is  not  every  poet  who  can  take  such  a  liberty  as  that, 
while  compressing  into  two  verses  the  whole  landscape — ^ma- 
levolence of  nature,  visitation  of  disease,  and  cruelty  of  man. 

Mr.  Kipling's  phraseology  is  the  most  graphic  and  powei- 
ful  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  His  words  have  an  inde- 
scribable momentum.  His  audacity  leads  him  to  the  use  of 
language  which  can  only  be  snatched  from  the  dictionary  of 
slang  by  some  son  of  genius  who  is  able  to  do  it.  Eipling 
says  that  Pharoah  shall  be  taught  to — 

MtuHm  his  oppressor  as  a  Christian  ought  to  da 

In  the  word  'CSifaxim"  is  hidden  the  whole  evolution  of  fire- 
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arms  from  the  old  mousquet  of  the  French  hawker  (moiLsquet 
means  "a  falcon")  to  the  highest  development  of  the  Krag- 
Jorgenssen  rifle  that  will  drive  its  missile  through  thirty 
inches  of  oak.  Pharaoh  is  to  maxim  his  oppressor  I  In  Kip- 
ling's hand  the  proper  noun  vaults  over  among  the  conmion 
verbs  and  dispenses  history  and  Christianity  in  one  volley. 
All  through  the  poem  this  marvellous  use  of  language, 
freighted  with  the  very  essence  of  things  and  the  live  blood  of 
thought,  bubbles  and  rushes  and  flames  along  the  page  in  cur- 
rents of  electrical  fire.  Kipling  can  say  anything;  he  can 
force  into  his  expression  description  and  philosophy  and 
poetry,  until  his  phrase  fairly  bursts  with  the  infinite  vehe- 
mence behind  it.  Describing  the  process  by  which  the  name- 
less English  drill-master  converted  Nile  mud  into  a  rifleman, 
Kipling  says: 

The  Sergeant  gave  the  cautions,  and  he  combed  old  PTuiraoh  out. 

In  the  hands  of  a  weakling  that  would  be  merely  vulgarity, 
but  when  we  perceive  Sergeant  Whatisname  far  up  in  the 
desert,  working  his  unpromising  subject  by  laborious  manipu- 
lation into  the  similitude  of  a  British  soldier,  what  should  we 
say  but  that  he  combed  old  Pharaoh  out?  Further  on  the 
poet  says  of  the  Sergeant  that 

He  drUled  a  hlack  man  white^    ...    he  made  a  mummy  fight — 

which  is  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  example  of  raising  the 
dead  on  record. 

Nor  may  we  fail  to  observe  the  tremendous  blows  which 
Kipling  delivers  on  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East. 
He  drives  home  with  doubled  fist  into  the  stupid  epigastrium 
of  British  politics,  and  if  that  monster  have  by  this  time  re- 
covered his  breath,  it  is  only  by  a  spasmodic  gasp.  Of  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  her  heroic  defenders 
in  the  East,  Kipling  says, 

That  is  England's  awful  way  o'  doing  business; 

She  would  serve  her  God  or  Gordon  just  the  same; 
For  she  thinks  her  Empire  still  is  the  Strand  and  Holbom  Hill, 

And  she  didn't  think  o'  Sergeant  Whatisname. 

Again  he  says, 

England  used  'em  cheap  and  nasty  from  the  start. 

And  finally  in  the  last  stanza  he  says; 
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We  are  eating  dirt  in  handfols  for  to  save  our  daily  bread, 
Which  we  have  to  buy  from  thoee  that  hate  ub  most, 

And  we  must  not  raise  the  money  where  the  Sergeant  raised  the  dead, 
And  it's  wrong  and  bad  and  dangerous  to  boast. 

Ab  to  the  Sergeant  who  wrought  the  marvel  of  creating 
an  army  of  valiant  soldiers  out  of  the  dirty  d^enerate  off- 
spring of  Copts  and  Fellahs^  England  has  never  cared  for  him. 
Kipling  says: 

He  will  still  continue  Sergeant  Whatisnam*— 
Private,  Corporal,  Colour-Sergeant,  and  Instructor — 
But  the  everlasting  miracle's  the  same ! 

It  is  well  worth  while  for  one  to  travel  far,  and  buy  books, 
and  study  history,  and  reflect  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  social,  political,  and  military  condi- 
tions in  the  East,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prepare  him- 
self to  sit  down  for  a  winter's  evening  and  read  and  reread 
^Tharaoh  and  the  Sergeant,"  with  the  full  assurance  that  he 
will  find  it  the  most  powerful  and  graphic  poetical  synopsLs 
of  great  things  that  has  perhaps  appeared  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living. 


ECCE  HOMO. 


Behold  the  Man!    The  cry  of  Pilate  rings 
Forever.    In  the  halls  and  porch  of  Time 
The  mandate  echoes.    Every  age  and  clime 

Hears  the  profound  apostrophe.    The  wings 

Of  morning  bear  it,  and  the  evening  swings 
The  message  in  a  censer.    The  sublime 
Cry,  Ecce  Homo,  throbbing  like  a  rhyme, 

Beats  and  repeats  to  all  earth's  serfs  and  kings. 

Who  is  the  wondrous  Man  we  shall  behold? 

The  Christ?    The  Socrates?     Nay,  nay,  not  one — 
But  him  who  does  his  duty  as  he  can! 
Hindu  or  Greek,  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  old, 
Teuton  or  Kelt,  humanit3r*8  lone  son 

Of  toil  and  tears — ^in  him  behold  the  Man! 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

(/n  tkU  DtfmtimtmA  of  The  Arena  no  book  will  be  reviewed  which  ii  notre§mrd§di 

real  addition  to  literature,} 


A  CARTOONIST  OF  DEMOCRACY.* 


The  ancient  Egyptians  were  quick  and  capable  in  caricature. 
I  recall  one  instance  in  which  the  effects  of  too  much  wine  are 
most  grotesquely  dehneated  in  the  sculptures.  It  is,  perhaps^ 
a  good  thing  that  only  a  little  of  human  wit  has  been  done  into 
granite;  granite  is  so  serious. 

The  shrewd  Greeks  took  to  caricature  as  a  natural  vent  for 
their  vitriolic  jocularity.  They  laughed  at  everything,  and 
spared  nothing.  The  Greek  caricaturist  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  Zeus  as  ridiculous  as  possible.  Man  or  god  was  all  the 
same  to  the  libellous  hilarity  of  the  Hellenic  satirist.  The 
merciless  stylus  of  Aristophanes  was  not  sharper  than  the  sacri- 
legious pencil  of  him  who  pictured  Homer  as  an  old  woman^ 
and  Socrates  as  a  satyr. 

The  clumsy  Romans  also  essayed  the  grotesque  in  art;  but 
the  sluggish  temperament  of  the  race  did  not  consist  with  visi- 
ble humor.  I  dare  say  that  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
amused  themselves  between  prayers  with  sundry  bits  of  theologi- 
cal malice  done  into  pictures  which  are  now  happily  lost  to  the 
world.  Generally,  however,  pictorial  wit  has  flourished  only 
where  a  certain  democracy  has  prevaOed  among  men,  giving 
them  liberty  to  make  fun  of  each  other  without  dread  of  any 
punishment  more  severe  than  being  ridiculed  in  turn. 

For  the  last  century  caricature  has  flourished  among  the 
English-speaking  races.  The  Germans  and  the  French  have 
greatly  affected  this  species  of  humorous  revenge.  An  inter- 
esting volume  was  published  a  few  years  since,  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  the  satirical  pictures  which  were  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  government.  In 
America  there  has  been  since  the  Civil  War  an  extraordinary 
development  of  this  kind  of  art.  It  has  been  found  available 
as  an  argumentum  ad  oculum.  The  cartoon  has  become  the 
most  fatal  shaft  shot  from  the  merciless  bow  of  politics. 

Among  our  American  caricaturists  of  the  present  day.  Homer 

•  '*  Cartoons."  By  Homer  C.  Davenport.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hon.  John  J. 
IngalU.    Large  folio,  pp.  100.    New  York,  The  De  Witt  Publigblng  Home.    1MB. 
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C.  Davenport  has  achieved  a  sudden  and  well-merited  fame. 
We  doubt  whether  any  other  pencil  in  America  is  more  effective 
than  his.  His  work  has  the  happy  combination  of  perfection 
as  an  artistic  result  and  of  a  strong  conviction  on  the  questions 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Davenport  has  just  offered  a  folio  volume  of 
his  cartoons,  and  it  is  this  work  which  calls  for  a  word  of  favor- 
able criticism.  Davenport's  book  contains  one  hundred  of  his 
choicest  recent  plates.  They  are  nearly  all  on  political  themes. 
The  tendencies  and  particular  actions  and  policies  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  American  public  life  have  furnished  the  subjects 
of  these  cartoons,  which,  we  may  say  in  a  word,  are,  according 
to  our  opinion,  the  best  that  have  been  done  in  their  line  since 
the  decadence  of  Thomas  Nast.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that 
Davenport  does  not  surpass  his  predecessor.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two:  that  Davenport  is  always  thoroughly 
American  in  his  spirit  and  manner  of  treatment,  while  Nast  did 
not  always  strike  home  on  the  true  lines  of  our  national  intent. 

Davenport's  work  is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  His  pencil 
perhaps  lacks  the  ferocity  of  Nast's.  There  is  a  certain  gentle- 
ness in  Davenport's  pieces  which  sometimes  extends  so  far  that 
the  victims  may  almost  join  in  the  laugh;  but  let  no  man  think 
that  these  pieces  do  not  bite. 

Mr.  Davenport  designates  his  book  simply  as  "Cartoons."  He 
tells  us  that  most  of  them  have  been  reproduced  from  his  work 
done  for  the  New  York  Journal.  It  was  this  publication  that 
first  brought  Mr.  Davenport  to  a  full  appreciation  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  book  he  dedicates  to  his  father — ^this  in  a  picture  in 
which  the  son  stands  by  the  father,  who  is  lost  in  curiosity  and 
rising  merriment  over  the  work  which  his  promising  scion  has 
put  into  his  hands.  The  introduction  is  by  ex-Senator  John 
J.  Ingalls,  and  is  written  in  his  epigrammatic  manner.  Then 
follow  the  plates,  which  explain  themselves.  The  picture  and 
the  title  suffice.     He  must  be  blind  who  cannot  see  the  point. 

Davenport's  work  is  done  with  a  strong  and  fearless  hand.  His 
subjects  are  invariably  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  truthfulness 
and  depicted  with  the  highest  artistic  ability.  There  is  not  a 
single  picture  in  the  volume  which  does  not  strike  home  to  the 
root  of  the  question.  The  meaning  of  the  cartoons  flashes  upon 
the  observer.  The  drawing  is  excellent.  The  exaggeration  is 
immense,  but  always  truthful.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
improve  upon  the  pieces  in  which  he  embalms  the  origin,  the 
development,  and  the  philosophy  of  that  baleful  aggregation  ol 
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forces  which  came  into  full  fruition  on  the  4th  of  la&t  March 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Advance  Agent  of  prosperity.  It 
amuses  us  to  revel  in  the  ready  wit  and  profound  penetration 
which  Mr.  Davenport  has  shown  in  conceiving  and  executing 
his  work  against  the  whole  hypocritical  combination. 

The  crowning  excellence  of  Davenport  as  a  caricaturist  is  this, 
that  he  is  with  the  American  people.  He  has  not  done  a  stroke 
which  is  against  the  people.  He  has  not  a  single  line  in  which 
American  plutocracy  may  find  anything  for  which  to  be  grate- 
ful. Davenport  is  a  true  democrat;  he  is  a  republican  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile.  His  pictures  invariably  convey  a  profound 
sense  of  the  existing  condition  in  the  civil  society  of  the  United 
States.  The  personages  whom  Davenport  has  pilloried  before 
the  world  are  precisely  they  who  deserve  it.  They  are  the  ene- 
mies of  American  liberty,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

The  political  bosses  are  his  especial  favorites.  Whenever  he 
sees  one  of  these  creatures  he  sharpens  his  weapon  and  pursues 
him  to  his  lair.  It  does  the  heart  good  to  see  the  uses  which 
Davenport  makes  of  a  few  of  our  conspicuous  bright  lights.  It 
is  as  good  as  a  college  education  to  see  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the 
American  Czar  and  T.  C.  Piatt  and  their  lieutenants  transfixed. 
Davenport  gives  the  syndicate  and  the  trust  no  quarter.  His 
pictures  constitute  an  ideographic  history  of  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration. There  is  no  mistaking  as  to  which  side  of  the 
question  Davenport  is  on.  The  parvenu  despots  of  America  are, 
in  the  work  under  consideration,  so  pictured  as  to  turn  upon 
them  the  burning  scorn  of  the  people. 

The  argument  in  these  cartoons  is  never  fallacious.  If  there 
be  anywhere  in  our  political  society  a  bloat  who  deserves  to  be 
painted  and  put  in  the  stocks,  we  may  be  sure  that  Davenport 
will  get  him.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  so  great  a  leader  of  the 
popular  cause.  We  think  that  he  is  doing  his  work  as  heartily 
as  any  other  political  reformer.  I  trust  that  he  will  not  abate 
his  zeal.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  rest  until  he  has  driven  the 
enemies  of  the  American  Bepublic  into  the  sea.  They  are 
indeed  a  pretty  crowd — boodlers,  robbers,  bosses,  cormorants, 
and  all  the  kindred  birds  of  ill  omen  and  bad  odor.  Davenport 
has  already  taken  the  conspicuous  sinners  of  this  crowd  and  has 
nailed  them  to  the  wall,  where  they  may  be  seen  of  men.  If 
this  book  could  be  in  every  home  of  the  country  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  next  generation  would  be  so  prolific  as  this  generation 
has  been  in  the  production  of  a  certain  kind  of  monsters. 
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THE  ARENA  for  April  may  be  antadpatad  with  opecial  interaat  by 
all  who  are  concerned  in  the  progreoa  of  public  opinion. 

Hon.  William  Jennincrs  Bryan. 

The  opening  article^  on  Forei^rn  Influence  in  American 
Politic8»  will  be  by  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan.  Everythinfir 
that  Mr.  Bryan  writes  and  says  is  eagerly  caught  by  the 
public,  and  is  considered  with  the  profoundest  interest. 
The  writer  has  become  a  historical  character  whose  utter- 
ances carry  with  them  a  value  and  force  which  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  By  the  readers  of  The  Arena  Mr. 
Bryan's  article  wiU  be  hailed  with  delight. 

Hon.  George  f  red  WLUiams. 

Under  the  caption,  The  Way  Upward,  Hon.  George  Fred  T^^lliama  will 
present  a  powerful  diicuMion  of  the  methods  by  which  the  American 
nation  is  to  emerge  from  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  civil  slough  of 
despond  into  which  it  has  been  plunged  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  high  abilities,  the  forceful  character,  and  the  pronounced  leadership 
of  Mr.  Williams  will  give  a  special  interest  to  his  production. 

Wtllism  H.  Johnion. 

The  greatest  of  themes,  that  is,  the  question  of  survival  after  death, 
has  not  been  more  ably  presented  in  any  recent  contribution  than  in  the 
article.  Immortality:  Its  Place  in  the  Thought  of  To-day,  by  William  H. 

Johnson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  C.  Whitney. 

Among  the  surviving  contemporaries  of  Abraham  Lincoln  no  one  it 
better  fitted  to  speak  of  that  immortal  character  than  is  Henry  C.  Whit- 
ney.   His  subject  is  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Study  From  Life, 

Mary  C.  Bemick. 

Under  the  caption  of  The  Relation  of  Art  to  Morality  Mary  C. 
Remick,  president  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  will  -present  an  article 
of  unusual  merit,  in  which  she  discusses  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  the  three  great  periods  of  art  development. 

Stlnion  Jarrli. 

Our  able  contributor,  Stinson  Jarvis,  will  present  another  of  his  bril- 
liant papers  for  April.  His  contribution  wul  be  entitled  America,  A 
Power. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Bland  and  Dr.  William  B.  Fiiher. 

Under  the  head  of  Th£  Medical  Trust  T.  A.  Bland,  M.  D.,  discusses 
the  abuses  which  the  orthodox  schools  of  medicine  are  accused  of  creat- 
ing and  defending.  To  this  paper  William  R.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  replies  in  a 
counterblast  defending  the  regular  school  of  medicine. 

John  Clark  Bidpath. 

The  Editor's  article  in  the  issue  for  April  will  be  entitled  The  Three 
Democrats,  in  which  he  will  set  forth  his  views  respecting  the  historical 
characters  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  WiUiam  J.  Bryan. 

GeneTieTe  Thorndike  Clark. 

The  fiction  of  this  issue  is  by  Genevieve  Thorndike  Clark.  The  story 
is  a  psychical  study  dealing  with  the  materialism  of  a  physician  and  con- 
sidering the  danger  of  allowing  the  subjective  mind  to  dominate  tin  the 
practical  affairs  of  life. 
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FOREIGN  INFLUENCE  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 


BT  HON.    WILLIAM  JENXINOS  BBTAN. 
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:HK  Review  of  Reviews j  which  cannot  be  accused  of  silver 
fanaticism,  in  its  February  niunber  contained  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  the  Chinese  loan: 

The  matter  has  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  arrangement 
is  supposed  to  have  been  worked  out  chiefly  by  the  great  bankers,  who 
are  neither  English,  French,  nor  German  in  their  real  allegiance,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  a  law  unto  themselves  and  a  separate  power,  gradu- 
ally but  steadily  strengthening  their  grip  upon  the  destiny  of  nations. 

It  was  this  huge,  mysterious  money  power  that  enabled  the  con- 
tinental governments,  led  by  Russia,  to  circumvent  England  and  place  the 
Chinese  loan  at  the  close  of  the  Japanese  war.  And  now  it  is  the  same 
hidden  but  potent  force  that  declines  to  allow  the  continental  powers 
to  make  the  present  Chinese  loan,  but  ordains  that  England  shall  make 
it^  The  issues  of  the  recent  Turco-Greek  war  were  decided,  unquestion- 
ably, by  this  coalition  of  European  bankers,  who  improved  the  opportu- 
nity to  gain  a  better  hold  upon  the  revenues  both  of  Turkey  and  of 
Greece,  and  cleared  up  millions  of  profit  out  of  the  hideous  conflict  be- 
tween Moslem  and  Christian.  Their  influence  has  slaughtered  the 
Armenians  and  wrought  the  discomfiture  of  Greece.  The  hand  of  this 
coaliticm  of  European  bankers  has  been  constantly  felt  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain  and  Cuba.  Their  method  is  to  secure  control  of  great  issues 
of  public  securities  at  heavy  discounts,  bearing  high  rates  of  interest,  and 
then  so  to  manipulate  diplomacy  and  the  course  of  international  politics 
as  ultimately  to  make  certain  the  payment  in  full  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. It  is  not  pleasant  to  remember  that  these  foreign  gentlemen,  with 
their  finger  in  every  diplomatic  and  international  affair,  were  invited 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  United  States  Treasury  under  the  last 
administration. 

While  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  been  blind 
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to  the  foreign  interference  which  resulted  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland,  the  subjugation  of  India  and  Egypt,  and 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Mexican  republic; 
while  they  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
influence  is  affecting  Turkey,  Greece,  and  China,  and  even 
now  propping  up  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  continue  monarchical 
institutions  in  Cuba;  they  have  reason  to  be  indignant  at  the 
extent  to  which  foreign  influence  has  interfered  in  American 
politics  during  recent  years,  and  still  more  reason  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  give  foreign  finan- 
ciers absolute  control  over  the  financial  policy  of  this  nation. 

When  President  Cleveland  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Rothschild-Morgan  syndicate,  he  submitted  to  Congress 
a  proposition  made  by  this  syndicate,  which  involved  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  policy  of  the  government.  The  syndicate 
virtually  offered  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  $16,000,- 
000  (calculated  in  interest  upon  the  bonds  under  considera- 
tion) to  depart  from  its  established  custom  of  issuing  coin 
bonds  and  to  inaugurate  an  entirely  new  custom,  namely,  the 
issuing  of  bonds  specifically  payable  in  gold.  The  proposition 
was  supported  in  the  House  by  the  administration  Democrats 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  by  most  of  the  prom- 
inent Republicans  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Reed. 

If  that  offer  had  been  accepted  it  would  have  been  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  proposition  to  make  all  government 
bonds  payable  in  gold.  In  fact,  the  Lodge  amendment  to 
the  Teller  resolution  contemplated  this  very  thing,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  proposition  would  have  received  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House,  had 
it  been  submitted  to  that  body.  This  amendment  did  receive 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  far-reaching  influence  of  such 
a  change  as  that  proposed  by  the  Rothschild-Morgan  syndi- 
cate, indorsed  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  later  fathered  by  Sena- 
tor Lodge.  It  would  have  committed  the  government  to  pay- 
ment in  a  metal  the  production  of  which  is  largely  controlled 
by  the  English  government,  and  would  have  been  a  voluntary 
abandonment  of  the  nation's  contract  right  to  pay  in  a  metal 
of  which  this  country  is  one  of  the  largest  producers. 
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On  the  17th  day  of  March,  1896,  the  English  House  of 
Commons  unanimouslj  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  instabilily  of  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  since  the  action  of  the  Latin  Uni<m  in  1873  has  proved 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  and  urges  upon  the 
government  the  advisability  of  dmng  all  in  their  power  to  secure  by 
international  agreement  a  stable  monetary  par  of  exchange  betwem  gold 
and  silver. 

Whether  the  House  of  Commons,  in  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, contemplated  its  effect  upon  American  politics,  is  not 
known;  nor  can  it  be  known  whether  the  resolution  above 
quoted  inspired  the  pledge  made  by  the  Republican  conven- 
tion to  promote  international  bimetallism;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  action  of  England  was  used  during  the  campaign  to 
encourage  international  bimetallists  to  hope  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  double  standard  through  the  aid  of  European 
nations.  The  election  was  suflSiciently  close  to  justify  the  as- 
sertion that  without  the  promise  to  promote  international 
bimetallism  the  Republican  party  could  not  have  secured  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  It  is  certain,  from  a  speech 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, that  the  resolution  above  referred  to,  together  with  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  in  support  of  the  resolution,  led  the  commission 
to  expect  concessions,  and  largely  guided  our  commissioners 
in  the  proposals  made  by  them  to  the  English  government. 

Another  evidence  of  the  dominant  force  of  foreign  influ- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  refusal  of  England  to 
give  assistance  is  accepted  by  the  leading  advocates  of  the  gold 
standard  as  proof  positive  that  international  bimetallism  is 
at  present  impossible.  Upon  this  failure  the  pronounced 
monometallists  predicate  their  demand  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  the  gold  standard. 

The  English  House  of  Commons  by  a  brief  resolution  leads 
international  bimetallists  in  the  United  States  to  hope  for 
relief  from  the  gold  standard,  and  then  the  English  govern- 
ment, by  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  and 
France,  disappoints  the  hopes  aroused,  and  plunges  our  inter- 
national bimetallists  into  the  depths  of  despair.  Was  confid- 
ing innocence  ever  so  unkindly  treated^ 
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The  Republican  platform  of  1896,  while  so  skilfully  drawn 
as  to  satisfy  the  most  extreme  monometallist  and  at  the  same 
time  delight  the  international  bimetallist  with  the  phantom 
of  foreign  aid,  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
acknowledgment  of  subserviency  to  European  dictation. 
The  restoration  of  bimetallism  in  the  United  States  was  by 
that  platform  made  expressly  dependent  upon  the  will  of  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  duration  of  the  gold  standard  in  the 
United  States  was  left  entirely  to  the  decision  of  foreign 
nations.  The  platform  pledged  the  party  to  oppose  '^the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  except  by  international  agreement  with  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the  worUT^  (which  the  party 
promised  to  promote);  and  then  concluded,  ^^until  such  agree- 
ment can  be  obtained  the  existing  gold  standard  must  be 
preserved.^^ 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can platform  to  declare  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
have  a  financial  policy  identical  with  that  of  other  nations. 

It  was  said  that  the  triumph  of  that  platform  would  put 
an  end  to  any  further  discussion  of  the  money  question  and 
revive  proeperity  by  restoring  coiifidence.  It  seems,  how- 
ever,  that  Argonaut  Gage  continues  his  search  for  the  golden 
fieece  and  is  advising  Congress  that  something  must  be  done 
'^  commit  the  country  more  thoroughly  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard," in  order  to  "strengthen  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
both  at  home  and  abroad.^^  The  Secretary  is  still  endeavor- 
ing to  conciUate  foreign  financiers. 

Within  the  last  few  months  several  American  citizens  have 
announced,  upon  their  return  from  Europe,  that  confidence 
in  our  securities  cannot  be  fully  restored  until  we  retire  all 
government  paper  and  substitute  National-Bank  notes. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  European  opinion  is  continually 
at  work  shaping  the  conduct  of  an  influential  portion  of  our 
country.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  failure  of  our  com- 
mission to  secure  international  bimetallism  was  largely  due  to 
a  protest  signed  by  the  London  bankers,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  financial  policy  of  seventy  millions  of  American 
citizens  is  being  determined  by  a  handful  of  persons  who  owe 
no  allegiance  to  our  government  and  have  no  sympathy  with 
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our  institutions.  If  this  domination  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  do  not  realize  the  maimer  in  which  their 
political  independence  is  slipping  from  them,  the  danger  will 
be  overcome  by  the  spread  of  intelligence;  but  if  it  is  due  to 
actual  inability  upon  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  con- 
trol their  own  affairs,  then,  instead  of  being  a  nation,  we  are 
but  a  province. 

Foreign  influence  has  not  only  contaminated  those  whose 
ears  are  habitually  turned  to  receive  instructions  from  across 
the  ocean,  but  it  has  been  directed  toward  the  fears  rather 
than  toward  the  reason  or  conscience  of  the  people.  When 
foreign  financiers  have  found  themselves  unable  to  defend  an 
appreciating  dollar;  when  they  have  recognized  their  inability 
to  prove  the  gold  standard  a  wise  standard,  they  have  threat- 
ened to  visit  a  panic  upon  the  United  States  if  our  people 
are  guilty  of  the  presumptuous  sin  of  independence.  This 
threat,  operating  first  upon  the  money  magnates  of  the 
metropolis,  then  upon  the  smaller  bankers  throughout  the 
nation,  then  upon  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and,  finally, 
upon  the  army  of  wage-earners,  has  been  a  potent  influence  in 
our  elections.  Will  anyone  defend  foreign  influence  thus 
exerted  upon  the  destinies  of  our  republic?  Most  of  these 
financiers  live  under  governments  quite  unlike  ours.  With 
us,  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  in  Europe  most  of  the  people  still  hold  to 
the  doctrine  that  supreme  power  descends  from  the  throne, 
and  that  the  throne  should  descend  from  parent  to  child.  The 
difference  between  these  two  ideas  of  government  is  so  radical 
that  those  who  believe  in  the  former  idea  cannot  safely  en- 
trust political  questions  to  persons  who  hold  to  the  latter. 

No  European  nation  boasts  of  its  willingness  to  allow  its 
policy  upon  financial  questions,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  other 
questions,  to  be  determined  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  any  party  that  would  advocate  such  a  doctrine  in  any 
European  nation  would  be  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  con- 
tempt; and  yet  there  are  many  eminently  respectable  citizens 
in  the  United  States  who  assert  the  helplessness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  restore  bimetallism,  however  much  they  may 
desire  it,  without  an  international  agreement. 
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But  the  European  money-changer  is  not  the  only  foreigner 
who  is  exerting  an  influence  upon  American  politics.  For- 
eigners hold  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  our  railroads  and 
other  corporations.  A  share  of  stock  held  abroad  is  equal  in 
voting  power  to  a  share  of  stock  held  in  this  country.  When 
a  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  abroad  the  foreign  holders 
are  able  to  choose  the  directors  and,  through  the  directors,  to 
select  the  officials  and  other  employees  of  the  corporation.  If 
a  president  of  a  railroad  or  other  corporation  owes  his  eleva- 
tion to  foreign  stockholders,  is  he  not  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
them?  And,  if  influenced  by  them,  is  he  not  likely  to  trans- 
mit that  influence  to  his  subordinates?  May  he  not  become 
so  engrossed  in  his  work  as  to  overlook  the  injury  which  he 
is  doing  to  his  coimtry? 

If  foreigners  continue  to  invest  in  American  securities,  and 
their  interest  in  our  politics  grows  with  their  investments, 
is  it  not  possible  that  a  time  may  come,  if  it  has  not  already 
arrived,  when  foreign  influence  may  be  sufficient  to  decide 
elections,  and  ultimately  to  mould  our  institutions  to  conform 
to  European  ideals? 

Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  said:  "Against  the  in- 
sidious wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe 
me,  fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican 
government.'^ 

Has  the  name  of  Washington  lost  its  charm?  Was  he  a 
demagogue,  seeking  to  play  upon  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen?  Or  has  his  advice,  wise  when  it  was 
spoken,  become  folly  now?  Has  the  struggle  for  the  almighty 
dollar  become  so  intense  as  to  obscure  the  lofty  purpose  of  our 
forefathers  to  establish  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  gov- 
ment  "dedicated  to  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  created 
equal''? 


THE   WAY   UPWAKD. 


BT  HON.  GEO.  FBED.   WILLIAMS. 


THE  downward  path  of  industry  is  hard.  The  muscle  and 
the  genius  of  man  struggle  against  it.  At  the  foot  Ue 
all  the  ills.  Periods  of  business  depression  have  ever 
brought  physical  misery^  unhappiness,  and  moral  decadence. 
Pauperism^  crime,  and  tyranny  do  not  flourish  in  the  warm 
rays  of  prosperity.  Liberty  weakens  when  freemen  are  dis- 
couraged and  desperate.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  fimction 
of  the  statesman  to  set  industry  on  the  upward  way;  nor  can 
the  philanthropist  or  moralist  progress  in  well-doing  while 
mankind  languishes. 

For  five  years  our  country  has  been  in  industrial  straits. 
There  is  no  one  who  does  not  desire  a  reversal  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  any  man  or  party  which  in  good  faith  assigns  a 
cause  and  suggests  a  remedy  is  entitled  not  only  to  respectful 
but  to  eager  hearing  from  suffering  men.  It  behooves  free- 
men who  decide  their  own  political  policy  to  inquire  of  states- 
men whether  they  have  truly  prophesied  in  the  past  in  order 
that  the  value  of  their  present  prophecies  may  be  rightly 
weighed.  Statesmen  themselves  are  bound  to  account  to  those 
who  have  trusted  in  their  diagnosis  of  our  industrial  disease. 
The  sufferers  ought  not  to  trust  the  physician  whose  remedies 
have  aggravated  the  disease. 

This  is  the  same  land  in  which  from  1850  to  1870  the  cot- 
tages of  the  workmen  increased  in  number,  the  farmer's  acres 
brought  him  annual  increase  of  wealth,  and  our  population 
flourished  even  during  the  terrible  years  of  civil  war.  For 
the  last  twenty-five  years  the  sun  has  shone,  the  earth  has  been 
as  fertile,  and  the  waters  have  fallen,  but  year  by  year  pro- 
ductive activity  has  yielded  to  the  laborer  less  and  less  of  the 
fruits  of  industry,  until  in  1898  two  conditions  confront  us 
which  vie  with  each  other  in  their  malevolent  promise.  First, 
the  masses  of  the  producers  of  the  land  are  disheartened  and 
poor;  secondly,  enormous  aggregations  of  capital  are  taking 
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possession  of  the  industrial  properties  of  the  land.  Labor 
languishes  while  capital  is  supreme.  The  more  wealth,  the 
more  poverty — an  unholy  paradox. 

Within  the  last  month  the  wages  in  the  cotton  factories 
of  New  England,  already  pitiably  small,  have  been  cut  ten  per 
cent.  Also,  in  the  same  month,  the  milk  trust  of  New  York 
was  organized  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  million  dollars;  the 
International  Paper  Company  was  organized  with  a  capital 
of  fifty  million  dollars;  the  coal-dealing  trust  was  announced 
which  is  to  combine  all  the  great  coal  properties  of  the  East; 
enamel-ware  manufacturers  capitalized  a  combination  at 
twentv-five  million  dollars;  and  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  started  with  a  capital  of  eighty-seven  millions  of 
dollars.  In  our  factory  towns  in  New  England  gaunt  hands 
are  raised  in  prayer  for  pennies,  while  capital  gathers  the 
properties  of  the  land  with  endless  millions.  The  masses 
grow  weaker,  while  the  strong  are  massing.  In  this  terrible 
divergence  the  props  of  our  republican  institutions  are  spread- 
ing. The  strength  of  our  whole  superstructure  rests  upon  the 
fair  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  equal  opportimity  of  all 
men  to  obtain  the  just  reward  of  their  toil.  Surely  here  is 
cause  enough  to  alarm  and  to  inspire  the  reformer  and  the 
patriot.  Our  republic  can  no  more  bear  the  rule  of  oligarchy 
than  it  can  endure  the  exactions  of  the  despot. 

There  is  one  party  in  our  country  which  looks  with  favor 
upon  the  supremacy  of  capital,  and  has  no  word  in  its  plat- 
form to  admit  or  to  deprecate  the  misfortune  of  the  develop- 
ments referred  to.  It  is  the  Republican  party,  which  still 
beseeches  the  people  to  believe  that  these  conditions  are  only 
temporary,  and  that  its  policy  will  revive  industry  and  satisfy 
the  suffering.  During  the  depression  of  the  last  five  years,  a 
Democratic  administration  has  not  differed  in  one  respect 
from  the  policy  which  is  now  declared  by  the  Bepublican 
party  to  be  of  supreme,  and  indeed,  exclusive  importance. 
The  administration  of  President  Cleveland  was  conducted  in 
support  of  the  gold  standard,  and  the  administration  of  ftreai- 
dent  McKinley  follows  strictly  in  this  path.  They  must, 
therefore,  stand  together  in  their  accountability. 

In  testing  their  judgment  we  find  that  both  have  run  vainly 
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from  one  excuse  to  the  other  up  to  the  present  day.    In  1898, 
when  gold  was  fast  leaving  the  country^  the  Sherman  Act 
was  repealed  for  the  express  purpose  of  stopping  the  drain^ 
and  thereby,  as  was  confidently  asserted,  restoring  prosperity. 
The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  was  an    absolute   failure. 
Bond  sales  were  then  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose  of 
stopping  the  exportation  of  gold.    A  debt  amounting  in  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  $500,000,000  was  incurred,  and  still  the 
exports  of  gold  continued  and  the  depression  increased.    In 
1896  the  Eepublican  party  attributed  the  depression  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  Democracy,  and  asserted  that  its  dethrone- 
ment would  restore  confidence.    The  Republican  party  was 
placed  in  power,  but  the  depression  was  not  lifted  an  inch. 
It  was  then  explained  that  the  Democratic  tariff  burdened  the 
country;  a  rank  protective  measure  was  passed  without  Demo- 
cratic opposition,  but  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  entered  our  dreary 
house.    We  now  find  the  gold-standard  followers  of  President 
Cleveland  and  President  McEinley,  the  nustaken  prophets  of 
the  past,  combined  in  recommending  for  relief  a  new  and 
radical  policy,  which  was  not  suggested  in  any  previous  polit- 
ical contest.    The  people  are  now  asked  to  retire  the  notes  of 
the  government  and  to  turn  over  to  the  national  banks  the 
whole  power  of  regulating  the  monetary  supply  of  the 
country.    The  ^old  standard  has  accompanied,  if  it  has  not 
led  us  through  the  industrial  carnage  of  the  last  five  years, 
and  yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  opens  lus  address  to 
Congress  with  the  avowal  that  he  wishes  "to  commit  the  coim- 
try  more  thoroughly  to  the  gold  standard."    It  would  seem 
that  the  Financial  Reformer  of  Liverpool  is  not  far  astray 
when  it  says,  "If  there  is  a  country  in  the  whole  world  where 
the  ruling  powers  seem  desirous  of  causing  a  social  revolution 
it  is  the  United  States." 

On  the  other  side  stands  a  party  which  for  twenty-five  years 
has  returned  a  majority  of  its  representatives  to  Congress,  to 
insist  that  the  gold  standard  has  produced  the  distressing 
results  with  which  the  country  is  now  afflicted.  From  1877 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  Congressional  Record  aboimds 
in  Democratic  assurances  that  each  year  would  bring  added 
calamity  unless  the  equal  coinage  of  both  metals,  which  pre- 
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▼afled  down  to  the  year  1873,  ahould  be  restored  to  onr  mone- 
taiy  system. 

Whfle  this  policy  did  not  for  many  years  prevail  in  a  Na- 
tional Convention,  at  last,  in  1896,  the  wiU  of  the  majority 
did  prevail,  and  the  issue  was  squarely  presented  to  the  coun* 
try.  The  Democracy  did  not  secure  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  but  at  this  moment  the  party  is  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  campaign  of  1900,  without  a  thought  of  swerv- 
ing from  its  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  in  1896.  A  year 
of  Republican  administration  has  utterly  failed  to  bring  relief, 
and  it  is  now  the  single  duty  of  the  voter  to  decide  between 
the  certain  policies  of  the  two  great  parties,  one  of  which 
must  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century. 

It  is  satisfying  to  note  that  the  discussion  of  these  issues  is 
coming  rapidly  to  a  focus.  In  the  bimetallic  press  and  the 
addresses  of  the  bimetallic  leaders  the  non-essentials  have  been 
sloughed  off,  and  there  remains  the  single  vital  argument  on 
prices. 

The  money  issue  is  an  issue  of  prices.  The  economic  dis- 
tress is  due  to  prices,  and  the  social  crisis  arises  from  prices. 
As  the  prosperity  in  the  third  quarter  of  our  century  was 
attended  with  rising  prices,  so  the  path  downward  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  depression  has  known  only  falling  prices.  In  but 
two  years  since  1874  have  prices  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
previous  year.  While  there  is  no  one  so  bold  as  to  assert  that 
falling  prices  can  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  civilized  society, 
there  are  few  who  appreciate  how  mighty  are  their  influences 
upon  human  kind.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  they  may 
turn  civilization  to  decay. 

The  mightiest  of  all  problems,  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
turns  upon  this  question  of  prices.  If  honest  men  who  are 
looking  eagerly  for  the  dire  cause  and  for  relief  could  but 
understand,  or  would  but  try  to  understand,  the  vital  rela- 
tion of  prices  to  their  prosperity,  the  demagogue  who  cries 
out  for  the  nation^s  ^Tionor^*  would  not  succeed  in  branding 
those  as  demagogues  who  condescend  to  the  plane  of  human- 
ity and  seek  to  rescue  their  fellow  men  from  misery.  False 
cries,  false  prophecies,  trifling  issues,  have  prevailed  too  long; 
suffering  humanity  now  demands  relief  and  will  have  the 
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truth.  The  arguments  upon  this  question  may  be  elementary 
and  trite;  but  we  are  teaching.  It  is  time  now  that  we  caused 
the  business  man  to  understand  that  which  he  is  beginning 
to  f  eeL 

One  cannot  realize  the  far-reaching  effect  of  falling  and 
rising  prices  upon  debtor  and  creditor  without  figures. 
Assume  a  farm,  raising  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  to  be  worth 
$6,500  and  mortgaged  for  $5,000  at  six  per  cent,  and  that 
the  cost  of  raising  the  wheat  be  $1,250.  At  $1  per  bushel, 
the  wheat,  less  the  debt  (interest),  is  worth  $1,700;  a  profit 
of  $450  for  the  year.  At  $0.75  per  bushel  the  wheat  less  the 
debt  is  worth  $1,200;  a  loss  of  $50  for  the  year's  work.  At 
$1.25  per  bushel  the  wheat  less  the  debt  is  worth  $2,200;  a 
profit  of  $950.  At  $0.75  and  $1.25  per  bushel  the  creditor 
receives  for  the  annual  interest  400  and  240  bushels  respect- 
ively, a  difference  of  160  bushels,  or  more  than  one-half  the 
entire  annual  interest  at  $1.00  a  bushel.  At  $0.75  per  bushel 
the  debtor  in  the  year  loses  $50;  at  $1.25  per  bushel  he  gains 
$950,  the  difference  between  ruin  and  prosperity. 

If  the  farm  fall  in  value  25  per  cent,  it  will  not  pay  the 
mortgage;  if  it  rise  25  per  cent,  the  equity  will  be  worth 
$3,125,  or  be  doubled  in  value.  If  wheat  fall  25  per  cent,  it 
will  take  the  whole  crop  for  3  1-3  years  to  pay  the  mortgage; 
if  wheat  rise  25  per  cent,  two  years'  crop  will  pay  the  mort- 
gage. The  Eastern  investors  who  have  lost  by  the  collapse  of 
Western  mortgage  securities  should  realize  that  falling  prices 
and  not  lack  of  the  farmer's  thrift  and  industry  have  brought 
the  ruin;  nor  can  the  farming  properties  be  made  valuable 
again  except  through  a  rise  of  prices. 

But  in  discussing  the  question  of  falling  prices  we  are  deal- 
ing not  with  one  conmiodity,  but  with  all  goods  and  proper- 
ties. Wheat  may  in  a  single  year  fall  or  rise  from  temporary 
causes;  political  economy  deals  with  the  general  range  of  the 
prices  of  all  the  great  staples.  In  dealing  with  the  facts  in 
this  regard  we  fortunately  cannot  be  contradicted.  For  many 
decades  scientific  men  have  taken  careful  measure  of  current 
prices  of  commodities,  month  by  month.  Tables  have  been 
kept  by  different  methods,  but  all  show  substantially  the  same 
results,  so  that  thtir  conclusions  are  undtniable.    The  system 
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)f  obtaining  the  average  variations  in  price  by  index  numbers 
is  no  device  of  silver  advocates.  It  was  first  brought  to  per- 
fection by  Prof.  Jevons  in  order  to  estimate  accurately  the 
depreciation  of  gold  by  the  Australian  and  Califomian  dis- 
coveries. It  is  not  denied  that  since  1874  the  progress  of 
prices  has  been  steadily  downward,  and  with  the  fall  of  com- 
modities the  prices  of  properties  which  produce  them  have 
)ikewise  fallen.  Farms  and  factories  have  gone  down  with  the 
goods  they  produce.  In  the  case  of  the  individual  it  is  appar- 
ent even  to  a  superficial  observer  what  the  result  of  falling 
prices  must  be.  The  merchant  who  at  the  end  of  a  season 
carries  a  stock  which  has  fallen  in  price  is  a  loser,  not  a  gainer. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  liquidation  of  debt  that  the  conse- 
quences become  most  serious.  If  there  be  a  mortgage  upon 
the  farm  the  interest  and  principal  must  be  paid  from  the 
products  of  the  farm.  If  these  fall  steadily  in  price  no  one 
can  dispute  that  each  year  will  demand  more  and  more  of  the 
fruits  of  industry  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness.  If  the  farm 
itself  shall  fall  in  value  to  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  it  is 
clear  that  the  farm  must  be  lost  to  him  who  has  tilled  it.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  owner  of  stock 
in  railroads.  If  the  property  fall  to  the  mortgage  mar- 
gin the  moneylender  is  entitled  to  the  property,  and  the  pro- 
ductive forces  are  deprived  of  possession.  If  the  inquirer  will 
but  consider  the  inevitable  consequlsnces  to  the  individual 
debtor  he  may  be  able  then  to  understand  the  terrible  results 
of  a  general  fall  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  which  undenia- 
bly amounts  to  40  per  cent.  Such  a  fall  brings  the  value  of 
properties  below  the  average  limit  of  equities  of  redemption. 
When  it  is  understood  that  the  mortgage  margin  was  reached 
in  the  panic  of  1893,  and  that  since  then  prices  have  gone 
downward  with  terrible  rapidity,  the  business  man  should  not 
be  surprised  that  railroads  have  been  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  bondholders,  that  farms  have  passed  under  the  fiag  of  the 
auctioneer,  and  that  industrial  properties  are  now  being  gath- 
ered up  at  bankrupt  prices  by  great  capitalistic  syndicates. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  period  of  bankruptcy  and  liquidation  through 
which  we  are  passing,  and  who  can  deny  that  it  is  depriving 
the  industrial  forces  of  the  country  of  their  nerve  and  muscle? 
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It  is  thus  that  the  fair  distribution  of  wealth  is  being  per- 
verted; taking  from  the  hands  of  the  toilers,  and  giving  to  the 
creditor  unfair  and  inhuman  advantage. 

The  great  problem  we  are  now  facing  is  the  impoverish- 
ment of  industry,  with  which  the  poverty  of  the  masses  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  It  was  not  always  thus,  and  the  change 
must  have  a  cause.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  three  years  ago  that  wheat  was  then  raised  in 
this  country  at  a  net  loss  of  $5.00  per  acre.  In  October  last 
a  mob  in  Rome  conunitted  violence  because  it  held  the  king 
responsible  for  the  ruin  of  agriculture  and  general  industry  in 
Italy.  In  France  and  Germany  the  agricultural  reports  show 
the  general  prostration  of  agricultural  industry.  Last  sum- 
mer a  report  was  published  from  a  royal  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  inquire  into  the 
depression  of  agriculture  in  England.  The  commission  found 
that  the  arable  lands  of  Great  Britain  fell  between  1875  and 
1895  from  eighteen  millions  to  sixteen  millions  of  acres,  while 
pasture  land  increased  from  thirteen  millions  to  sixteen 
millions  of  acres.  It  also  found  that  the  capital  value  of  agri- 
cultural lands  declined  from  1875  to  1894  fifty  per  cent,  or, 
stated  in  figures,  $4,175,000,000.  This  amount  exceeds  one- 
half  of  the  total  coined  money  of  the  world,  yet  no  one  of  the 
fourteen  commissioners  dissented  from  the  statement.  M. 
Meline,  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France,  last  November  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  said :  "We  thus  reach  the  alarming 
conclusion  that  in  fifteen  years  the  total  receipts  of  agricul- 
ture in  France  fell  half  a  billion  of  francs."  He  then  asks  the 
question,  which  applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the  English 
figures  than  to  his  own:  "What  industry  could  face  such  a 
situation  without  drifting  into  bankruptcy?"  The  royal  com- 
mission agreed  that  the  agricultural  depression  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  due  to  the  constant  fall  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products.  The  commissioners  assert  that  "Any 
further  fall  would  assuredly  result  in  a  condition  of  general 
ruin  and  disaster,  which  we  cannot  contemplate  without  dis- 
may." M.  Meline  refers  the  depression  of  agriculture  in 
France  to  the  "progressive  depression  of  all  products  of  the 
soil,  without  exception,  during  the  last  twenty  years."    He 
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adds:  '^Then  can  be  found  in  all  epochs  periods  of  decline  in 
the  Talue  of  land  produce,  but  now  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
the  world  witnesses  a  prolonged  crisis  affecting  aU  agricul- 
tural products.'' 

Now,  let  our  farmer,  and  our  cotton  planter,  and  our 
weaver  put  their  heads  together  and  study  all  this.  The  Eng- 
lishman and  the  Frenchman  are  in  the  same  plight.  True, 
the  agricultural  commission  did  not  report  on  cotton-weaving, 
but  if  the  weaver  will  read  the  Manchester  Guardian  he  will 
find  that  the  Lancashire  cotton  manufacturers  are  in  as  bad 
a  plight  as  those  of  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford.  It 
ought  not  to  need  argument  to  show  that  while  the  great 
farming  population  of  the  civilized  world  is  thus  impover- 
ished, the  weavers  must  soon  be  out  of  work  or  working  at 
reduced  wages.  It  is  painfully  yet  triumphantly  that  the 
cotton-workers  of  New  England  are  asked  to  review  the  proph- 
ecies made  from  the  Democratic  platform  in  1896  of  the 
inevitable  collapse  of  New-England  industries  under  the  gen- 
eral impoverishment  of  their  customers. 

If  the  honest  man  will  leave  his  politics  for  a  while  he  can 
realize  what  twenty  years  of  falling  prices  mean.  They  spell 
*^in.''  Business  men  who  let  their  bankers  think  for  them 
should  begin  to  use  their  own  wits.  The  results  ought  to  be 
apparent;  we  can  now  study  causes. 

The  advocates  of  bimetallism  have  for  twenty-five  years 
insisted  that  there  is  a  great  fundamental  law  which  imderlies 
the  whole  misery  of  the  present.  It  is  a  law  which  everyone 
has  learned  from  school  days,  viz.,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  No  one  denies  that  if  wheat  is  over«upplied  its 
value  will  fall;  if  the  supply  is  short  the  value  will  rise.  So, 
if  the  demand  falls,  the  value  falls;  if  demand  rises,  the  value 
rises. 

Now,  men  of  business,  you  reach  the  pons  asinorum;  if 
you  cai\  read  the  next  chapter  you  need  not  fear  the  whole 
book.  Apply  this  same  law  to  money  and  you  have  discov- 
ered the  final  truth.  Money,  like  all  things  else,  rises  with 
scarcity  and  falls  with  plenty,  and  the  far-reaching  results  of 
a  rise  or  fall  of  money  are  due  to  the  fact  that  humanity  has 
accepted  money  aa  a  measure  of  all  the  commodities  and  prop- 
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erties  of  the  world,  and  an  increase  or  decrease  of  that  meas- 
ure affects  everything  which  is  bought  or  sold  by  humankind. 
Money  names  all  values.  You  have  chosen  it  to  denominate 
the  standing  in  the  market  of  all  goods  and  properties.  You 
go  over  the  market  returns  to  find,  not  how  much  wheat  you 
can  buy  with  so  much  wool  or  cotton,  but  how  much  of  every- 

• 

thing  you  can  buy  with  a  dollar.  Better  stated,  you  look  to 
find  how  many  dollars  your  goods  will  buy  to-day.  If,  then, 
every  merchant  is  looking  for  dollars  in  exchange  for  his 
goods,  is  it  of  no  importance  how  many  doUars  are  to  be  had? 
If  you  will  not  trust  the  politician,  the  economist  may  at  least 
have  respectful  consideration;  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
not  a  respectable  economist  in  the  civilized  world  to-day  denies 
that  the  dollar  varies  in  its  value.  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 
whose  memory  is  revered  in  Boston,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
world,  says  very  simply: 

We  have  spoken  of  reducing  the  value  of  money  as  equivalent  to  rais- 
ing prices,  and  of  enhancing  the  value  of  money  as  equivalent  to  lower- 
ing prices.    This  is  manifest  enough  to  anyone  who  thinks  of  the  matter. 

Now,  let  us  "think  of  the  matter":  to  raise  the  value  of 
money  is  to  lower  prices.  Prices  of  what?  All  prices;  the 
prices  of  all  goods  is  what  General  Walker  means.  If,  then, 
we  find  the  prices  of  all  goods  falling,  and  if  General  Walker 
is  right,  we  may,  indeed  must,  search  for  the  cause  in  the  rise 
of  the  value  of  money;  and  if  we  will  but  apply  the  inevitable 
law  we  shall  find  that  money  rises  in  value  with  scarcity  and 
falls  with  plenty. 

Men  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  political  economy  dis- 
miss the  question  of  prices  with  the  assertion  that  improved 
facilities  of  production  have  caused  the  fall  in  prices,  but  a 
second  thought  must  convince  that  not  all  commodities  can 
rise  and  fall  in  value  from  such  cause,  for  many  of  them  are 
not  subject  to  improvements  in  method;  and  yet  the  problem 
^vith  which  we  have  to  deal  is  that  of  a  general  fall  in  the 
prices  of  all  the  staples  of  trade.  If  wool  and  wheat  rise 
because  of  supply  and  demand  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  value  of  tobacco  or  leather;  cattle  do  not  gain  value  in 
the  market  because  iron  is  scarce.  No  cause  can  be  conceived 
which  will  bring  down  the  value  of  all  goods  together.   Leave 
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moQey  out  of  the  problem  and  it  will  be  found  that  matters 
stand  about  where  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  true  wheat 
is  cheaper,  transportation  is  cheaper,  leather,  com,  and  iron 
are  cheaper;  there  is  no  exception;  but  among  themsdvea  these 
commodities  exchange  much  as  they  did  before.  Here  comes 
the  plain  truth,  which  so  few  understand,  but  which  unlocks 
the  whole  difficulty.  Values  of  commodities  have  not  changed 
greatly,  but  their  prices  have  fallen  over  40  per  cent.  Value 
is  the  power  of  a  commodity  in  exchange  with  other  conmio- 
dities;  price  is  the  value  measured  by  money.  In  1874  cotton 
brought  18  cents  a  pound  and  fine  wool  55  cents  a  pound.  In 
1896  cotton  brought  six  cents  a  pound  and  fine  wool  18  cents 
a  pound.  In  both  years  three  pounds  of  cotton  would  buy  one 
pound  of  fine  wool;  but  the  price  has  gone  down  two-thirds  in 
each  case. 

The  report  of  the  British  commission  on  the  depression  of 
agriculture  shows  that  in  the  three-year  period  ending  in 
1877  the  price  of  British  wheat  was  49  shillings  per  quarter, 
in  1895  it  was  24  shillings  per  quarter.  In  the  same  two 
periods  Lincoln  wool  sold  at  19  pence  and  nine  pence  per 
pound.  In  both  periods  31  pounds  of  wool  would  buy  a  quar- 
ter of  wheat,  but  the  price  of  both  has  fallen  over  60  per  cent. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  the  cost  of  raising  wool  and  wheat  in 
England  was  not  twice  as  great  in  1877  as  it  was  in  1895,  nor 
could  cotton  be  raised  in  1896  three  times  as  cheaply  as  in 
1874.  As  already  mentioned  above,  the  capital  value  of  land 
in  England  fell  in  this  same  period  fifty  per  cent;  it  is  not 
greatly  diflFerent  with  farm  lands  in  the  United  States;  but 
invention  does  not  create  farms,  nor  do  railroads  carry  them. 

The  solution  of  all  this  is  so  plain  and  easy  that  honest  men 
ought  not  to  diflFer  about  it,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant results  of  honest  thought  appears  in  the  report  of  this 
royal  British  commission.  Its  members  were  appointed  as 
experts  in  agriculture,  and  without  thought  that  they  would 
deal  with  the  money  question,  yet  ten  out  of  the  fourteen, 
including  two  members  of  the  English  cabinet,  decided  after 
three  years  of  investigation  that  all  other  remedies  were  hope- 
less, and  that  the  agriculture  of  England  could  not  be  revived 
unless  the  baneful  effects  of  the  single  gold  standard  were 
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removed  from  the  world's  industry.  Their  final  recommen- 
dation was  that  the  English  government  should  do  all  in  its 
power  to  restore  silver  to  the  coinage  of  nationSy  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  disastrous  fall  in  prices  which  has  brought  England's 
agriculture  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Yet  how  insignificant  is 
England's  agriculture  as  compared  with  oursl 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  thing  which  we  have  taken 
to  measure  value  has  itself  risen  in  value,  and  that  thing  is 
money.  It  was  the  greatest  of  English  gold  monometallists. 
Sir  Bobert  GifFen,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  royal  British- 
commission,  rebuked  some  of  his  associates  in  these  words: 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  some  monometallists  stUl  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  general  fall  in  prices  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  being 
an  appreciation  of  gold,  and  as  being  explained  by  a  contraction  of  gold 
which  commenced  about  the  year  1873. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  encounter  another  closed  door  in 
the  thought  process  of  the  average  business  man.  He  pro- 
duces his  gold  pocket-piece  with  the  statement  that  it  is  the 
same  dollar  in  1898  as  it  was  in  1874  when  he  received  it;  a 
dollar  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  This  same  man  is  very 
likely  begging  his  bank  not  to  reduce  his  line  of  credit  after 
his  profits  and  assets  have  fallen  year  by  year  to  the  point 
where  his  credit  is  doubtful.  He  does  not  recognize  that  his 
assets  are  as  valuable  as  ever  save  that  the  dollar  which  meas- 
ures them  has  changed. 

A  simple  object-lesson  upon  so  important  an  error  needs  no 
apology.  Let  us  assume  that  the  dollars  which  are  to  measure 
commodities  are  five  (instead  of  eight  thousand  millions),  and 
that  the  commodities  to  be  measured  are  five.  The  price  of 
each  commodity  is  then  one  dollar.  Take  away  one  dollar; 
those  which  remain  are  the  same  dollars  in  appearance  and 
weight  as  before.  We  do  not  see  any  change  as  long  as  we 
gaze  on  the  dollars.  Now,  however,  measure  the  commodities 
again;  they  measure  four  dollars  instead  of  five,  and  the  price 
of  each  commodity  is  eighty  cents.  By  reducing  the  araoimt 
of  money  one-fifth  the  prices  of  all  the  commodities  have  been 
reduced  one-fifth.  Which,  let  it  in  candor  be  asked,  have 
changed,  the  dollars  or  the  commodities?     It  was  such  a 
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change  as  this  which  Sir  Bobert  Giffen  denounced  propheti- 
cally in  1879  in  these  words: 

A  large  and  sudden  abetraction  from  the  money  of  a  country  would  be 
potent  for  mlflchief.  The  rich  would  become  enormously  richer  and  the 
poor  enormously  poorer.  Debtors  would  be  ruined  all  round.  Discredit 
would  become  such,  that  for  a  time  the  business  ol  such  a  oommimity 
would  almost  be  entirely  stopped. 

But,  to  get  even  nearer  the  present  situation,  let  us  conceive 
that  the  dollars  remain  the  same,  but  through  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  production  another  commodity  is  added.  In  other 
words,  the  same  number  of  dollars  is  called  upon  to  measure 
six  commodities  instead  of  five.  The  money  price  of  each 
becomes  83  cents  instead  of  $1.00.  In  other  words,  if  added 
value  is  given  to  money,  it  finds  expression  in  the  fall  of  com- 
modity prices. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  covers  the  case  thus: 

An  insufficient  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  current  wants,  that 
is,  for  wear  and  tear,  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  leads  to  a  fsJl  in 
prices; — and  I  desire  this  to  be  assumed. 

If  all  goods  are  falling,  it  is  plain  that  money  is  rising,  or, 
to  use  the  current  phrase,  "appreciating." 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  appreciating  money  upon  the 
debtor,  let  us  assume  that  the  owners  of  the  five  commodities, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  production,  borrow  four  of  the 
five  dollars.  At  the  time  of  borrowing,  four  of  the  commodi- 
ties represent  the  debt.  If  the  money-owners  should  then 
destroy  the  remaining  dollar  the  prices  of  all  five  of  the  com- 
modities would  fall  to  four  dollars,  and  all  five  commodities 
would  be  payable  for  the  debt.  Thus  the  creditor,  by  throw- 
ing away  a  dollar,  is  richer  in  goods  than  he  was  before. 
Surely  this  is  unjust,  and  it  must  be  clear  that  decreasing  the 
monetary  fund  has  confiscated  the  debtor's  property.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  if  all  the  five  dollars  should  be  loaned  to 
the  commodity-owners  and  they  should  then  increase  their 
commodities  to  six,  the  six  would  measure  the  same  in  dollars 
as  did  the  five  before,  and  all  six  must  be  delivered  up  in  pay- 
ment of  the  five-dollar  debt. 

The  greatest  authority  on  monetary  science,  Ricardo,  makes 
this  statement:  '^That  commodities  will  rise  or  fall  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  money  I  aaemne  as  a 
fact  that  is  incontrovertible."  Hume,  Mill,  Goschen,  Giffen, 
Jevons,  Bagehot,  and  indeed  all  reputable  economists  admit 
this  law.  Outside  of  American  politics  it  would  be  consid- 
ered disreputable  to  deny  so  plain  a  truth.  It  is  equally  un* 
deniable  that  a  stable  monetary  fund  works  equal  injustice 
if  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  increases.  As  the  creditor  gains 
a  dollar  by  destroying  a  dollar,  so  he  gains  with  every  increase 
in  production  and  population,  if  no  addition  is  made  in  money 
to  correspond.  The  motive,  then,  of  the  creditor  class  would 
be  to  prevent  the  increase  of  money.  The  money  of  the  world 
is  not  only  fully  loaned,  but  loaned  more  than  once  in  the 
form  of  credit.  If  the  creditor  can  maintain  the  monetary 
fund  stable  while  the  debtor  increases  products,  the  creditor 
can  take  the  increased  product  if  not  also  something  in  addi- 
tion. Thus  the  debtor  gains  nothing  l)y  producing;  the  cred- 
itor takes  it.  We  speak  of  this  nowadays  in  the  phrase,  "The 
rich  are  getting  richer,  the  poor  poorer."  It  is  no  dream,  but 
a  reality,  yet  some  honest  men  still  insist  that  the  dollar  does 
not  change.  Think,  honest  citizen,  whether  you  may  not  be 
helping  to  rob  the  debtor  and  wreck  honest  producers  while 
you  gaze  at  the  "unchangeable"  doUar.  This  same  dollar  is, 
be  assured,  the  most  potent  instrument  for  wrong  which  civil- 
ization furnishes.  It  can  and  does  change,  and  change  terri- 
bly, but  you  must  look  at  the  price  lists  and  not  at  the  dollar. 
Now,  to  come  out  of  illustration  to  reality.  The  money 
which  humankind  has  selected  to  measure  our  wealth  is  made 
of  gold  and  silver.  It  has  served  well,  because  nature  has 
provided  a  fairly  steady  annual  increase  from  the  mines  to 
keep  pace  with  growing  population  and  trade.  The  creditor 
class  has  tried  from  time  to  time  to  discredit  one  metal  or 
the  other,  but  with  no  substantial  success  until  twenty-five 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  whether  through  carelessness,  bad 
judgment,  or  bad  purpose  is  not  here  material,  silver  was 
denied  coinage  by  the  mints  of  the  great  Christian  nations. 
For  twenty  years  preceding  there  had  been  produced  nearly 
$200,000,000  annually  of  gold  and  silver.  Prices  had  steadily 
risen;  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  had  been  enjoyed. 
Great  inventions  had  brought  men  into  cloaet  eo^xmi^miR»^2tfSl^ 
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and  increased  wonderfully  the  productive  activity  of  mankind. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  a  constantly  growing  annual  in* 
crease  of  money  was  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  humanity. 
It  was  then  that  the  burden  of  trade  was  thrown  upon  gold 
alone.  The  mines  produced  but  $120,000,000  a  year,  most 
of  which  was  annually  used  in  the  arts.  Some  economists 
claim  that  the  arts  have  absorbed  it  all.  The  swelling  popula- 
tion of  the  Chnstian  world,  with  its  railroads,  its  steamships, 
and  its  telegraph,  has  for  twenty-five  years  depended  upon  this 
pitiable  supply,  when  between  1850  and  1860  the  mines  were 
furnishing  $180,000,000  annually  to  the  comparatively  small 
wants  of  that  decade.  Immediately  the  prosperous  conditions 
of  the  previous  generation  were  reversed.  Prices  began  to 
fall  and  continued  to  fall  throughout  the  gold-using  lands. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  agriculture  has  been  ruined, 
industrial  activity  is  in  suspense,  poverty  has  increased,  bank- 
ruptcies have  multiplied,  and  the  properties  of  industry  are 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor.  These  conditions  are 
true  of  every  gold-using  country.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
international  and  not  local. 

The  dollar  which  has  brought  about  these  terrible  results 
is  the  gold  dollar.  Instead  of  being  an  honest  dollar  it  is  the 
most  inhuman,  cruel,  murderous  dollar  which  any  quarter  of 
a  century  in  the  world's  history  has  produced.  It  is  not  only 
dishonest,  but  it  is  unchristian  and  hateful.  It  is  called  by 
those  who  make  phrases  to  mislead  men  "sound  money," 
whereas  it  is  as  unsound  as  any  money  which  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  devised.  It  draws  blood  from  the  starving;  it  ruins 
the  honest  toiler;  it  fills  almshouses  and  loads  up  prisons.  Its 
awful  tyranny  is  worse  than  that  of  any  despot  who  ever 
reigned;  yet  there  are  those,  honest  men  too,  who,  out  of  their 
ignorance,  are  calling  upon  the  opponents  of  this  dollar  to 
attack  the  trusts,  or  lower  the  tariff,  or  do  some  pitiable  thing 
while  this  awful  process  is  wresting  food  from  the  mouths  of 
the  toilers  of  the  world! 

It  is  time  now  for  patriots  to  inquire  whether  they  are  not 
being  hoodwinked  by  those  who  have  a  motive  to  gather  to 
themselves,  by  mere  law  and  without  toil,  the  fruits  of  the 
world's  industry.    It  is  time  to  enter  a  protest  against  false 
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morality.  Our  civilization  itself  needs  defence  when  honest 
men  are  starving.  Society  is  barbarous  until  every  honest 
ntian  can  get  his  living  without  dishonest  customs.  The  coin- 
ers of  phrases  have  had  matters  too  much  their  own  way.  Let 
the  truth  be  known.  Those  who  advocate  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  are  not  repudiators;  they  are  not  dishonest;  they  are  not 
unmoral.  Those  who  stand  for  the  gold  dollar  are  not  robbers 
if  they  do  not  understand,  but  those  who  must  give  up  to  them 
are  none  the  less  robbed. 

.  There  are  those  who  know  full  well  the  results  of  an  appre- 
ciating money,  and  these  men  are  the  most  wicked,  rapacious, 
and  ungodly  who  have  ever  dared  to  call  themselves  respect- 
able among  men;  yet  these  very  men  spread  out  their  phylac- 
teries and  declare  the  laws  of  morality.  They  own  the  press; 
they  govern  the  university  chairs;  they  even  speak  through 
the  pulpit;  they  hold  the  instruments  for  social  torture.  So 
far  do  they  govern  public  opinion  that  it  would  now  seem 
as  if  there  were  no  honesty  which  the  capitalist  does  not 
approve. 

This  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  forever.  The  debtor  is  a 
factor  in  the  problem  of  justice  as  well  as  the  creditor.  No 
one  questions  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  cut  down 
wages  if  his  dividend  is  threatened;  but  is  it  "moral"  to  main- 
tain the  dividend  and  cut  down  wages?  By  what  law?  Or  is 
it,  rather,  morality  to  maintain  the  wage  and  cut  down  the 
dividend?  The  wage  is  the  return  to  labor  for  producing; 
the  dividend  is  the  return  to  the  drone  for  not  laboring.  In 
the  university  of  man  it  should  not  be  taught  that  labor 
which  produces  all  shall  take  the  burden  of  falling  prices, 
while  capital,  which  works  not  at  all,  shall  bear  none. 

So  respecting  the  payment  of  debt  a  wicked  morality  is 
in  vogue.  Money  is  defined  by  an  extreme  gold  monometal- 
list.  Dr.  Macleod,  as  "A  right,  or  title,  to  demand  a  product 
or  service  from  some  one  else."  If  the  product,  or  service, 
be  ten,  is  it  not  robbery  to  demand  eleven?  Yet  falling 
prices  mean  more  product  and  more  service  than  were  due 
when  the  debt  was  contracted.  If  I  hold  a  thousand  dollars 
as  a  demand  on  the  products  and  service  of  my  fellowmen, 
the  law  which  allows  ten  per  cent  of  pToduc»\A  raA^  ^ttv^ra 
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to  be  added  in  the  payment  ten  years  hence  is  immoral  and 
outrageous. 

It  will  not  bo  long  before  suffering  humanity  will  under- 
stand these  tricks  of  words  and  phrases,  and  see  that  they 
have  been  led  to  their  own  ruin  by  accepting  the  false  moral- 
ity which  their  despoilers  have  declared.  They  will  soon 
tear  down  that  morality  which  insists  that  to  increase  the 
value  of  money  and  ruin  industry,  to  bring  bankruptcy  and 
starvation,  is  proper  and  just,  while  to  decrease  the  value 
of  money  and  lift  up  industry  and  suffering  man  is  repudia- 
tion and  dishonor.  They  will  inquire  how  it  is  that  lower- 
ing prices  is  honorable,  while  it  is  dishonest  to  raise  them. 

When  not  long  ago  a  syndicate  of  bankers  purchased 
bonds  of  the  government  it  offered  to  pay  a  higher  price  if 
the  bonds  were  made  payable  in  gold  instead  of  coin  (gold 
and  silver).  The  offer  was  refused,  and  the  bonds  were  is- 
sued payable  in  coin.  The  bargain  was  thus  clearly  defined; 
yet  within  a  few  days  a  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
publicly  censured  by  the  State  legislature  for  voting  that  it 
it  not  dishonorable  to  pay  these  bonds  in  silver  and  gold.  In 
point  of  fact  it  would  have  been  utterly  immoral  for  this 
Senator  to  have  voted  away  the  option  for  which  the  tax- 
payers paid  a  premium  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  That 
such  censure  of  a  representative  for  the  performance  of  his 
duty  to  the  people  should  pass  for  a  high  morality  is  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  power  of  wealth  over  the  code  of 
ethics.  It  is  such  morality  which  enables  a  leading  gold- 
standard  newspaper  to  refer  to  the  Lattimer  tragedy  as  "an 
unfortimate  incident  in  the  maintenance  of  the  law." 

The  argument  of  "the  50-cent  dollar"  has  gained  the  ad- 
herence to  the  gold  cause  of  many  honest  men;  this  is  another 
phrase  which  capital  has  coined  to  coax  the  people  into  the 
shambles.  But  as  it  is  effective  in  politics  it  must  be  consid- 
ered seriously. 

Capital  is  i^ery  sensitive  when  an  increase  of  money  is 

threatened;  and  has  only  praise  when  a  decrease  is  proposed. 

Tooke^s  great  book,  "The  History  of  Prices,"  was  written 

aiter  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia  and  California,  to 

Mjunre  capital  that  the  added  suppVy  oi  moxiej  ^w^JAwot  raiaa 
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prices  at  a  bound.  Capital  was  then  proposing  to  demonetize 
gold,  because  of  its  plentifulness.  It  failed,  and  prosper- 
ity came.  But  when  the  paper  money  of  our  government 
was  destroyed  by  hundreds  of  millions  after  the  war,  capital 
unanimously  approved;  yet  the  ghastly  wrecks  from  that  con- 
traction still  rise  above  the  sands.  At  the  end  of  that  terrible 
depression  in  the  seventies,  the  silver  dollar  was  restored  to 
limited  coinage.  Since  then  the  threat  of  its  depreciation  has 
been  unremitting,  yet  no  one  has  seen  the  day  when  it  would 
not  exchange  for  a  gold  dollar. 

John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1878  and 
1879  began  to  prophesy,  and  opened  the  war  on  the  silver 
dollar,  which  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  continued 
since.  Mr.  Sherman  allowed  that  silver  dollars  would  serve 
to  pay  customs  dues  and  provide  for  small  payments,  but  if 
issued  in  excess  of  such  demand  "they  will  at  once  tend  to 
displace  gold  and  become  the  sole  standard."  He  fixed  the 
safety  limit  at  $50,000,000,  and  asked  Congress  to  confine 
the  coinage  to  that  amount.  The  prophecy  resulted  thus:  in 
the  next  eleven  years  330,000,000  of  silver  dollars  were 
coined  and  the  imports  of  gold  exceeded  the  exports  by  $225,- 
000,000.  President  Cleveland  in  both  administrations  made 
like  attempts  to  discredit  the  silver  dollar.  Up  to  1893  $420,- 
000,000  had  been  coined,  and  yet  in  the  panic  of  that  year 
silver  certificates  and  silver  dollars  were  at  a  premium! 

The  astonishing  fact  is,  that  if  the  silver  dollar  were  a  50- 
cent  dollar  it  would  be  honest,  and  it  is  now  dishonest  only 
because  it  holds  its  value  equal  to  the  gold  dollar.  This  is 
no  mere  brave  phrase;  the  facts  justify  the  statement,  as  can 
be  proved.  All  admit  that  the  perfect,  the  'Tbonest"  dollar 
will  measure  the  same  all  the  time.  In  other  words,  a  dollar 
which  does  not  gain  or  lose  in  value,  will  hold  prices  continu- 
ously stable. 

Let  no  man  sneeringly  or  lightly  pass  by  the  great  fact, 
which  is  now  stated,  namely,  that  from  1874  to  1893  silver 
at  its  bullion  value  has  been  nearly  a  perfect  measure  of 
values.  In  this  period  gold  prices  of  commodities  fell  (by 
index  numbers)  from  102  to  68,  or  just  one-third.  In  this 
period  alver  tell  from  96.8  to  65A,  oi  Vh  ^x  ^Ti\.-  ^S^^ 
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prices  of  commodities  been  measured  by  silver  bullion,  there 
would  have  been  a  fall  of  less  than  two  per  cent  in  these 
nineteen  years.  No  more  honest  dollar  ever  existed  than  this 
depreciated  silver  bullion  would  have  made.  The  gold  dol- 
lar was  more  dishonest  than  a  coin  had  ever  been  before. 

While  silver  had  fallen  almost  step  by  step  with  commodi- 
ties during  this  period,  in  1893  the  cruel  blows  were  struck 
in  India  and  the  United  States,  which  *1)roke  the  gauge'' 
between  commodity  and  silver  prices.  Were  silver  bullion 
now  to  measure  commodities  they  would  have  risen  31  per 
cent  from  the  prices  of  1892.  Such  a  rise  would  not,  of 
course,  be  fair  to  the  creditor,  who  has  to  bear  the  burden 
of  rising  prices.  In  this  same  period,  since  1892,  the  gold 
prices  of  commodities  have  fallen  15  per  cent,  to  the  debtor's 
terrible  burden. 

No  really  sane  man  questions  that  the  opening  of  the  mints 
of  the  United  Crates  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  raise 
the  price  of  bar  silver  at  least  to  87  cents  an  ounce,  its  level 
in  1892.  On  that  level  it  is  again  an  honest  dollar  according 
to  the  standard  of  prices  which  prevailed  when  first  the  mint 
laws  were  changed  for  the  creditor's  gain. 

But  it  is  complained  that  to  restore  the  price  levels  of  1873 
would  be  unjust  to  those  creditors  whose  loans  have  been 
made  more  recently  on  a  lower  price  basis.  This  claim  is 
just;  the  error  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  by  the  United  States  would  at  once  make  a  drastic 
change  in  the  price  level. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle to  deal  fully  with  the  probable  effects  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  on  prices;  a  whole  article  would  not  suffice  for  it. 
But  this  subject  strikes  men's  minds  in  two  phases:  first,  the 
phenomenon  of  a  gold  premium;  secondly,  the  effect  on  the 
price  range.  Men  speak  loosely  of  a  gold  premium,  but  any 
opinion  is  worthy  of  respectful  treatment,  because  the  ques- 
tion we  are  considering  is  absolutely  new  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. We  cannot  afford  to  dogmatize,  for  we  are  on  debatable 
ground;  yet  we  may  appeal  to  reason. 

Upon  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  let 
us  assume  that  the  bankers  can  bring  about  a  temporary 
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premium  on  gold.  What  will  be  the  result?  Gk)ld,  of  course, 
will  not  be  used  in  payment  of  debt.  Whether  it  be  hoarded 
or  sent  abroad,  the  result  will  be  contraction.  Contraction 
will  make  the  existing  monetary  fund  more  valuable  than  it 
is  now.  It  is  claimed  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  officials  that 
one-third  of  our  total  money  in  circulation  is  gold.  If  the 
banking  and  commerce  of  the  country  be  thrown  upon  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  fund,  so  enormous  would  be  the  con- 
traction that  the  rise  in  its  value  would  be  enormous.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  gold  premium  could  prevail  against  the 
demand  for  other  money,  no  matter  what  its  character,  if  it 
cotdd  only  pay  debt.  In  other  words,  gold  would  be  drawn 
irresistibly  into  circulation  at  par  with  other  money;  the  pre- 
mium wotdd  disappear. 

Relief  could  come  from  only  one  other  source,  silver.  But 
where  is  the  silver  to  fill  the  gap?  There  is  none  in  the  mar- 
ket; the  annual  output  has  been  absorbed  every  year,  no 
matter  what  its  price  has  been.  This  bugbear  of  a  flood  of 
silver  need  not  be  feared.  If  gold  should  disappear,  as  some 
claim  it  would,  we  should  be  praying  for  silver,  which  wotdd 
not  come.  If  gold  stays  and  does  money  work,  then  it  will 
have  no  premium;  in  other  words,  the  silver  dollar  will  be 
equal  to  the  gold  dollar.     That  is  bimetallism  established. 

Those  who  talk  of  a  gold  premium  do  not  consider  how 
much  this  country  is  overbanked,  when  credits  are  compared 
with  the  specie  or  redemption  fund.  To  take  out  the  gold 
fund  from  current  work  would  bankrupt  all  the  banks  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  top-heavy  with  credits,  and  the 
alarm  at  the  gold  exports  in  the  early  nineties  was  due  to  this 
fact.  When  the  Barings  failed,  £3,000,000  imported  from 
France  saved  England  from  a  panic.  So  great  a  part  does  a 
little  metallic  money  play.  To  talk  of  $500,000,000  in  gold 
leaving  the  country  or  going  to  a  premium,  both  of  which 
conditions  would  have  like  effect,  is  ill-considered,  to  say  the 
least. 

Many  believe  that  Europe  would  flood  us  with  silver;  but 
Europe  is  a  steady  buyer  of  silver  for  coinage.  No  one  can 
be  foimd  who  claims  that  any  nation  in  Europe  has  more 
metallic  money  than  it  needs.    We  run  into  paradoxes  when 
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we  test  such  a  theory.  Europe's  coinage  is  at  the  ratio  of  16^ 
to  1.  There  is  a  loss  then  in  selling  silver  to  us  at  coinage 
rates;  three  cents  on  the  dollar.  As  silver  already  coined  in 
European  countries  is  as  efficient  as  gold,  why  should  they 
incur  a  loss  of  three  cents  on  the  dollar  in  exchanging  it  for 
gold?  But  in  this  estimate  we  are  assuming  that  silver  is  at 
par  with  gold.  Suppose  now  that  gold  is  at  a  premium;  then 
the  sacrifice  of  European  nations  in  sending  silver  to  us  will 
clearly  be  three  cents  on  the  dollar  plus  the  gold  premium. 
As  silver  coins  are  doing  as  well  as  gold  in  all  the  countries, 
in  the  name  of  fair  reason  where  is  the  motive  to  replace  it 
with  gold  at  a  heavy  loss? 

The  only  theory  on  which  any  imports  of  silver  are  con- 
ceivable is  that  of  parity  of  the  metals  in  our  market.  If 
there  is  parity  our  end  is  accomplished,  and  whether  we  have 
silver  or  gold  will  make  no  more  difference  with  us  than  it 
made  with  France  when  endless  millions  of  gold  poured 
into  her  vaults  in  the  fifties,  in  exchange  for  silver  at  the 
fixed  ratio. 

The  mere  willingness  of  France  to  make  the  exchange  held 
•the  ratio  firmly  when  the  output  of  gold  was  quadrupled  in 
four  years.  Yet  we  are  stronger  in  population,  wealth,  and 
banking  power  than  was  the  whole  Latin  Union,  and  can 
absorb  silver  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  only  to  our  gain. 

Few  realize  how  poor  we  are  in  metallic  money.  Were  we 
to  have  the  metallic  basis  of  France,  $200,000,000  a  year 
would  have  to  be  added  for  six  years.  By  reason  of  the  strong 
metallic  basis  France  is  in  the  soundest  monetary  condition 
of  any  country  in  the  world.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we 
cotdd  secure  for  coinage  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  silver  a  year.  And  we  could  use  that  amount  to 
strengthen  ourselves  and  our  monetary  system. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  all  the  terrors  of  free  coinage 
will  culminate  like  Secretary  Sherman's  awftd  prophecies  in 
1878.  But  with  silver  restored  we  shall  have  broken  up  the 
gold  monopoly,  and  with  the  annual  supply  of  both  metals 
from  the  mines,  some  measure  of  steadiness  in  prices  will  be 
attained.    Whether  there  will  be  much  rise  is  doubtful,  but 
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the  fall  will  be  stopped.  Then  prosperity  will  be  possible; 
it  is  now  impossible. 

We  do  not  realize  our  power  as  a  nation.  England  had 
only  to  hear  Olney's  "No,"  and  her  grip  loosened  from  Vene- 
zuela. England  is  now  holding  the  world  in  the  grip  of  the 
gold  standard,  and  our  "No"  wall  free  us  and  the  whole  world. 
We  send  $500,000,000  in  goods  to  pay  our  debt  to  England 
at  gold  prices;  these  very  goods  should  pay  a  debt  of  $1,000,- 
000,000.  By  hahdng  the  prices  of  her  debtor's  goods  through 
the  gold  standard,  England  has  doubled  her  income;  other- 
wise expressed,  she  gets  twice  as  many  goods  for  her  debts 
as  she  has  honest  title  to. 

We,  poor  fools,  go  on  paying  100  per  cent  of  tribute,  and 
when  Wall  Street  orders  her  statesmen  to  shout  "national 
honor,"  "sound  money,"  "repudiation,"  "anarchy,"  etc.,  we 
tremblingly  return  to  the  work  of  digging  out  enough  to  pay 
double  next  year,  thanking  heaven  that  we  are  honest.  Alas, 
it  is  not  even  honest;  when  the  debtor  fails,  suffers,  starves 
under  such  a  process,  honesty  has  become  oppression,  inhu- 
man, no  longer  a  virtue. 

We  can  well  afford  to  argue  exhaustively  the  question 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  upon  silver 
itself.  Here  honest  men  may  differ,  but  ignorance  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  reason.  Hitherto,  since  1873,  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  earth  have  only  been  purchasers  of  silver  at 
market  rates.  Their  purchases  were  only  effective  as  an  addi- 
tional demand,  and  governments  had  no  more  influence  rela- 
tively to  their  purchases  than  did  the  silversmiths.  The 
United  States  silver-purchase  acts  of  1878  and  1890  did  not 
place  any  value  on  silver,  but  defined  the  quantities  to  be 
purchased  at  current  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 
ment undertakes  to  convert  into  a  dollar  23.22  grains  of  gold. 
It  is  apparent  that  as  long  as  the  government  makes  this  ex- 
change of  dollars  for  gold,  23.22  grains  of  gold  cannot  be 
worth  less  than  a  dollar.  The  government  offers  to  purchase 
all  gold  at  that  price,  and  the  price  cannot  fall. 

Free  coinage  would  put  silver  on  the  same  basis:  the  gov- 
ernment would  agree  to  pay  a  dollar  for  every  371J  grains 
of  silver,  and  make  a  dollar  out  of  tlie  buif^oii,  ^^^e!ti  ^MiJ^\jfe 
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equal  with  the  gold  dollar  in  the  payment  of  debt.  The  dif- 
ference between  free  coinage  and  limited  silver  purchases 
in  their  effect  on  the  price  of  bullion  is  infinite. 

There  is  not  a  silver  dollar  in  circulation  which  is  not  equal 
to  a  gold  dollar  to-day.  Why  is  this  so,  even  when  the  bullion 
in  the  dollar  is  worth  by  gold  measurement  less  than  60  cents? 
Clearly  because  of  the  debt-paying  power.  With  free  coin- 
age the  debt-paying  power  will  not  be  changed. 

But  the  value  of  money  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  and 
the  work  it  has  to  do;  free  coinage  will  only  change  the  quan- 
tity as  it  brings  more  silver  to  do  money  work.  Experience 
proves  that  the  world  demands  annually  within  a  few  million 
ounces  of  the  largest  recorded  output. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  to  absorb  silver  was  illus- 
trated after  the  law  of  1890,  when  54,000,000  ounces  were 

» 

converted  annually  into  dollars,  and  a  great  impetus  was 
given  to  trade.  The  declared  purpose  of  that  act  was  to  ab- 
sorb the  entire  output  of  silver,  in  order  to  raise  the  price 
to  the  coinage  rate.  The  confidence  of  the  market  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result  by  mere  purchases  of  silver  was 
shown  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  between  March  and 
August,  1890,  from  96  cents  an  ounce  to  $1.21,  or  within 
eight  cents  of  the  coinage  value.  Inmiediately  it  became  a 
subject  of  discussion,  why  bullion  did  not  rise  to  the  coinage 
rate.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  leading  Republi- 
can Senators  insisted  that  there  were  13,000,000  ounces  in 
the  market  which  depressed  the  price,  and  that  if  this  amount 
should  be  added  to  the  government  purchases,  the  parity  of 
the  metals  would  be  established  at  the  rate  of  16  to  1.  If 
these  claims  were  true,  free  coinage  would  certainly  have 
raised  silver  to  par  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  with  the  addition  of 
only  17,000,000  silver  dollars  to  the  coinage.  Free  coinage 
would  also  have  taken  care  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  out- 
put, whereas  a  purchase  law  would  have  to  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  take  up  the  surplus. 

The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  closing  of  the  In- 
dian mints  reduced  the  price  of  silver  between  May,  1893, 
and  March,  1894,  from  84  cents  to  60  cents  an  ounce,  a  fall 
oi  29  per  cent.    But  India  was  a  aVhet  moiiometallic  country, 
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and  the  United  States  only  a  purchaser  at  market  rates:  in 
fairness  let  it  be  asked,  would  not  the  price  have  risen  from 
84  cents  to  $1.29  if  the  wealthiest  nation  of  the  world  had 
offered  to  receive  every  ounce  of  silver,  and  coin  it  into 
dollars  of  equal  debt-paying  power  with  a  gold  dollar? 

Secretary  Gage  has  declared  that  the  silver  dollar  must  be 
redeemed  in  gold:  this  upon  any  theory  could  only  be  neces- 
sary if  the  bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  were  worth  less  than 
that  in  the  gold  dollar.  If  the  Secretary  is  right,  then  the 
silver  dollar  must  be  a  burden  on  the  gold  redemption  fund 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  issue  of  United  States  notes. 
We  have  incurred  a  debt  of  $500,000,000  to  keep  our  gold 
redemption  f imd  from  depletion.  Not  by  the  wildest  reckon- 
ing could  it  have  cost  that  much  to  hold  silver  up  to  the 
coinage  value  with  a  free-coinage  law.  When  held  at  the 
parity  silver  and  gold  together  will  furnish  money  for  note 
redemption,  and  the  whole  problem  of  our  finance  is  solved. 
Those  who  are  willing  now  to  throw  more  millions  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  the  gold  standard  should  consider  this.  * 

Some  honestly  believe  that  the  work  of  raising  the  price  of 
silver  bullion  involves  lifting  the  value  of  every  sUver  coin 
in  the  world;  but  when  silver  rose  25  cents  an  ounce  in  1890 
no  one  thought  that  there  was  anything  involved  except  the 
amount  of  bullion  then  in  the  market  for  sale.  This  was  and 
is  the  fact;  and  free  coinage  has  oiily  to  contend  with  the 
future  output  of  the  mines.  As  a  fall  in  silver  undoubtedly 
weakens  the  credit  of  silver  money,  and  makes  the  gold  fund 
more  valuable,  so  a  rise  to  the  coinage  rate  will  lift  the  whole 
burden  from  international  credit  and  be  a  boon  to  the  civil- 
ized world. 

That  we  cannot  ignore  the  great  fabric  of  credit,  as  a  factor 
in  the  money  problem,  is  evident,  and  many  believe  that  the 
metallic  fund  is  so  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
volume  of  credit,  that  it  plays  a  small  part.  This  is  a  radical 
error,  as  the  very  reverse  is  true.  Credit  adjusted  to  a  given 
fund  of  redemption  must  remain  substantially  in  that  adjust- 
ment, except  that  credit  may  be  lowered  at  the  will  of  the 
banks,  while  they  are  powerless  to  raise  it  without  danger. 
They  are  thus  able  to  damage  trade,  but  unable  to  help  it 
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Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  given  his  powerful  opinion  upon 
point,  which  mav  well  close  the  argument: 

Bat  the  result  of  carrying  on  larger  and  Ijirger  transactioiis  on  a 
narrow  baaia  of  coin  or  bullion  is  to  magnify  the  relative  importanoe  of 
changes  in  that  article.  It  may  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  true,  that  the 
bullion  in  a  country  under  a  given  set  of  conditions  is  the  final  measore 
of  prices  in  that  country-:  that  an  addition  to  the  quantity,  or  a  reduc- 
tion from  it,  distorts  the  equilibrium,  and  the  balance  is  only  set  ri^t 
again  by  the  adjustment  of  prices. 

The  Democracy,  vrith  its  issue  of  free  coinage,  makes  no 
attack  on  capital,  but  merely  asks  from  it  justice  to  the 
debtor.  With  the  addition  to  the  coinage  of  the  annual  silver 
output  to  do  the  work  of  trade  and  commerce  there  will  be 
no  destructive  rise  in  prices.  Reason  would  indicate  that  the 
remonetization  of  silver  will  operate  in  the  same  degree  upon 
prices  as  did  the  demonetization.  Demonetization  was  ac- 
complished from  1873  to  1877,  yet  the  fall  of  prices  was 
gradual,  amounting  up  to  1880  to  only  12  per  cent. 

In  1879  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  discussing  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  gold,  said:  "Xow  we  may  witness  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
burden  of  debts  to  the  loss  of  the  debtors,  and  the  immediate 
advantage  of  creditors."  That  process  has  gone  steadily  on 
to  the  present  day,  and  the  Democracy  proposes  to  reverse  it. 

The  Democracy  must  now  appeal,  over  the  heads  of  the 
bankers,  to  the  business  men,  who  are  suffering  from  a  false 
system.  Fairly  and  dispassionately  we  shall  argue  our  cause, 
not  heeding  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  because  if  we  can 
rescue  humanity,  the  glorious  results  of  our  work  will  bring 
lasting  honor  to  the  disciples  of  the  faith.  It  is  said  a  bullet 
which  has  been  dipped  in  the  marksman's  blood  will  surely 
hit  the  mark.  Jefferson  said  truly,  "The  patriot,  like  the 
Christian,  must  learn  that  to  bear  reviliugs  and  persecutions 
is  a  part  of  his  duty." 

The  campaign  of  1896  has  taught  us  how  cruel  and  dishon- 
orable is  the  money  power  in  contest.  Now,  emboldened  by 
success,  they  propose  to  gain  bodily  possession  of  our  cur- 
rency system,  and  to  commit  the  country  irrevocably  to  the 
rapacious  gold  standard.  In  the  summer  of  1897  the  Bank  of 
England,  yielding  to  the  unanimous  demand  of  parliament, 
offered  to  encourage  the  bimetallic  movement  by  holding  a 
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portion  of  its  reserves  in  silver.  Of  its  rebuke  by  the  money 
power  of  London  the  Manchester  Guardian  said:  "The  letter 
of  censure  from  the  Clearing-House  bankers  to  the  Bank  of 
England  is  a  distinct  claim  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  London 
bankers  to  control  the  currency  system  of  the  country."  With 
these  invaders  it  is  useless  to  argue;  they  must  be  dragged 
from  their  power  to  control  human  happiness  and  progress. 
The  people  of  Europe  are  helpless,  the  voices  of  their  parlia- 
ments avail  nothing;  only  one  free  people  remains  to  do  bat- 
tle,  and  we  are  that  people. 

In  1900  we  shall  close  the  awful  path  downward  which 
has  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  greatest  of  centuries  in 
misery  and  suffering.  Bimetallism  is  not  a  final  reform,  but 
it  is  The  Way  Upwaed.  When  through  rising  prices  himian- 
kind  again  gets  courage,  other  reforms  will  come.  This  must 
be  the  first.  The  relief  we  offer  by  restoring  silver  to  the 
coinage  is  described  by  the  great  English  economist  Jevons, 
who  in  1863  wrote  thus  in  defence  of  plentiful  money: 

Putting  aside  individual  cases  of  hardships,  if  such  exist,  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  gc^d,  and  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  money,  must  have  and, 
as  I  should  say,  has  already  had,  a  most  powerfully  beneficent  effect.  It 
loosens  the  country,  as  nothing  else  could,  from  its  old  bonds  of  debt 
and  habit.  It  throws  increased  rewards  before  all  who  are  making  and 
acquiring  wealth,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  enjoying 
acquired  wealth.  It  excites  the  active  and  skilful  classes  of  the  com- 
munity to  new  exertions,  and  is  to  some  extent  like  a  discharge  of  his 
debt  to  a  bankrupt  struggling  against  his  burdens.  All  this  is  effected 
without  a  breach  of  national  good  faith,  which  nothing  oan  compensate. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

A  STUDY  FROM  LIFE. 


BY    HENKY    C.    WHITNEY. 


He  stands  apart  in  striking  solitude — an  enigma  to  all  men.  The 
world  eagerly  asks  of  each  person  who  endeavors  to  write  or  to  speak 
of  him:  ''What  illumination  have  you  for  us?  Have  you  solved  the 
mystery?  Can  you  explain  this  man?"  The  task  has  been  essayed  many 
times;  it  will  be  essayed  many  times  more;  it  never  has  been,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be,  entirely  achieved.  ...  He  was  the  most  individual 
man  who  ever  lived,  .  .  .  lonely,  .  .  .  impressive,  mysterious,  unmeas- 
ured, and  unsolved. — Morse. 

LINCOLN'S  heterogeneity  waa  manifest  even  to  the  exte- 
rior senses,  and  was  emphasized  upon  close  study.  He 
was  six  feet,  four  inches  tall,  but  his  short  trunk — 
torso  in  the  classic  phrase — was  out  of  all  relation  and  har- 
mony with  his  long  legs  and  arms.  Had  all  else  been  in  keep- 
ing with  his  diminutive  trunk,  he  would  have  been  a  passable 
dwarf;  had  his  abnormal  legs  been  joined  to  a  homogeneous 
body,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  moderate  giant.  His  great 
antagonist,  Douglas,  was  fourteen  inches  his  inferior  in  stat- 
ure when  they  stood  together,  a  difference  which  was  reduced 
to  four  when  they  sat.  As  a  phrenological  example,  Lincoln's 
head  was  not  a  complete  success:  it  was  not  only  too  small  for 
so  big  a  man,  his  hat  measuring  but  7 J,  but  the  forehead  was 
comparatively  narrow  and  retreating,  and  thus  the  organs  of 
causality  and  comparison,  which,  by  the  test  of  his  exemplified 
talent,  should  have  been  unusually  large,  were,  contrariwise, 
abnormally  small.  It  is  but  just  to  the  so-called  science  of 
phrenology  to  say  that,  as  might  be  expected,  his  organs  of 
combativeness,  firmness,  benevolence,  secretiveness,  adhesive- 
ness, and  approbativeness  were  large;  while  those  of  self-es- 
teem, hope,  reverence,  destructiveness,  and  acquisitiveness 
were  small. 

TTifl  countenance,  when  animated  with  the  inspiration  of 
social  contact  or  the  simplest  agreeable  emotion  of  any  sort, 
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poesessed  a  magnetism  and  gave  evidence  of  a  bonhomie  which 
were  indefinable,  and  which  could  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  felt  the  charm. 

He  had 
A  most  bewildering  amile;  there  was  a  glance 
Of  such  playfulness  and  innooence 
That,  as  you  looked,  a  pleasant  feding  came 
Over  the  heart,  as  when  you  heard  a  sound 
Of  cheerful  music 

His  face  had  great  mobility  as  well  as  great  power  to  am- 
plify his  thoughts,  but  little  capacity  for  mere  contortion;  but 
it  was  remarkable,  if  not  indeed  imique,  in  its  widely  extended 
compass  and  diapason  of  expression,  being  at  rare  intervals 
lurid  with  majestic  and  terrifying  wrath,  at  another  time  (and 
that,  habitually)  veiled  with  an  awful  shadow  of  impenetra- 
ble woe,  then  assuming  a  phase  of  severe  responsibility, — 

deep  on  his  front  engraven, 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care, — 

and  anon  betraying  a  quizzical  expression  of  mischief  or  sense- 
less vacuity. 

On  the  morning  of  July  10,  1858, 1  was  sole  witness  of  an 
exhibition  of  the  mood  first  named.  I  found  him  alone,  in  the 
small  writing  room  of  the  Tremont  House  at  Chicago,  calmly 
reading  the  morning  paper,  when  I  handed  him  a  letter  from 
Judge  Dickey,  the  contents  of  which  greatly  irritated  him. 
He  was  at  once  transformed  by  rage,  and  in  a  voice  of  extreme 
passion  he  exclaimed  several  times  (not  to  me,  for  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  affair),  "/  hain't  got  any  argument  to 
make,''  Dickey  and  he  had  an  appointment  before  Judge 
Drummond  that  morning,  and  this  note  stated  that  Dickey 
was  then  leaving  town  and  requested  Lincoln  to  make  his 
argument,  which  Dickey  would  reply  to  thereafter. 

Again,  on  the  morning  of  September  30,  1861,  just  after 
breakfast,  he  started  with  me  in  radiant  good  humor  to  accom- 
plish a  matter  at  the  War  Department,  when  I  unfortunately 
asked  him  to  appoint  William  Houston  (a  brother  to  Sam 
Houston  of  Texas)  to  a  clerkship.  He  flew  into  a  towering 
rage  at  once.  "There  he  is,  settin*  here, ,  want- 
ing the  best  office  Fve  got,"  etc.    (I  suppoafe  ^oxjaVya.  ^^^^  ^ 
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chronic  bore.)    ^^t's  drop  the  subject/'  said  I,  and  his  rage 
vanished  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

These  are  the  only  exhibitions  of  this  kind  that  I  saw,  and 
they  show  that  trifling  matters  sometimes  aroused  his  wrath. 
Trifling  matters  likewise  stimulated  his  innate  tendency  to 
melancholy.  Soon  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  he  told 
me  that  his  greatest  vexation  had  arisen  on  account  of  two 
bitter  contests  over  post  offices,  one  at  Bloomington,  niinois, 
and  the  other  in  Pennsylvania.  About  noon  on  Friday, 
March  8,  1861,  in  the  executive  chamber,  with  expressions  of 
extreme  irritability,  and  with  a  countenance  shrouded  in  the 
densest  gloom,  he  inveighed  to  me  in  the  bitterest  terms 
against  Judge  Davis's  greed  and  importunity  for  office,  and 
sunmiarized  his  disgust  in  these  words:  ^T.  know  it  is  an  awful 
thing  for  me  to  say,  but  I  already  wish  I  was  back  home,  and 
some  one  else  was  here  in  my  place."  His  deep-set,  melan- 
choly, weird-looking  gray  eyes,  suggestive  no  less  of  hidden 
grief  than  of  patient  self -introspection,  constituted  his  most 
striking  and  impressive  single  feature;  and  when  in  a  serious 
mood,  literally 

His  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  ni^t 
Or  summer'B  noontide  air. 

But  awkward  and  ungainly  as  he  manifestly  was,  there  nev- 
ertheless was  in  his  tout  ensemble  an  indefinable  someffUng 
that  commanded  respect. 

His  attire  was  homespun,  faded  and  negligSy  much  like  that 
of  an  Illinois  farmer  in  his  second-best,  or  market-day,  suit. 
His  clothes  did  not  fit  him.  His  baggage  while  on  circuit  did 
not  occupy  much  over  a  square  foot  of  space;  he  carried 
hardly  the  necessary  appliances  of  civilized  life.  In  his  daily 
walk  and  conversation,  and  about  the  commonplace  matters 
of  social  economy,  he  was  artless,  unsophisticated,  and  unas* 
similated:  no  man  of  his  social  rank  and  experiences  ever 
wore  his  rusticity  and  guilelessness  so  persistently.  Literally 
he  was 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

Style  and  pretensions  made  no  m^T^ssioTi  on  him.    To  his 
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appreciation,  that  part  of  a  man — ^in  many  cases,  the  principal 
part — ^which  was  composed  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  whalebone, 
fur,  leather,  pomatum,  and  bay  rum  was  unnoted;  the  soul 
and  ethical  tendencies  alone  made  the  man.  To  his  apprehen- 
sion, in  other  words. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp; 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

An  introduction  to  a  stranger  was  not  acknowledged  on  his 
part  by  a  supercilious,  insolent,  inquisitive,  vacant,  or  patron- 
izing stare  or  by  an  obvious  taking  of  a  mental  inventory  of 
the  attributes  of  the  novice,  or  with  an  exordium  of  hollow 
compliment;  if  he  said  anything  formal,  it  was  simply  "How- 
d'ye"  in  a  familiar,  good-hearted  way.  But  he  either  contin- 
ued the  conversation  he  was  engaged  in  without  ceremony, 
or  commenced  with  the  new-comer  as  Uncle  Toby  did  with 
poor  Lefevre,  in  the  familiar  style  of  an  old  acquaintance; 
hence  there  was  no  restraint  or  constraint  on  the  part  of  the 
very  humblest  in  his  company. 

TTiH  close  associates  while  on  the  circuit  were  determined 
for  the  time  being  by  strict  considerations  of  utility,  by  their 
ability,  that  is,  to  do  the  thing  wanted  at  the  time.  He 
wanted  attrition  with  a  good  case  lawyer,  or  a  good  jury  law- 
yer, or  with  a  good  storyteller,  or  possibly  with  a  political 
leader — with  that  person  who  could  bring  the  desired  result. 
So  inflexible  to  this  sentiment  was  he  that  as  a  constant  habit 
he  chose  as  his  opponent  at  billiards  a  bibulous  lawyer  of 
no  merit  save  the  negative  one  of  playing  as  awkwardly  and 
badly  as  Lincoln  himself;  and  it  was  a  strange  but  not  un- 
familiar sight  to  see  these  two  men,  who  had  nothing  else  in 
common,  playing  billiards  in  an  obscure  place,  sometimes  for 
hours  together.  Billiards,  I  may  say,  was  the  only  non-utili- 
tarian thing  that  I  know  of  Lincoln  indulging  in. 

Although  it  may  tend  to  minify  the  popular  opinion  of  his 
exuberant  and  disinterested  bonhomie  and  philanthropy,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  believed,  with  Helvetius,  that  "pain  and 
pleasure  form  the  only  springs  of  the  moral  universe,  while 
the  sentiment  of  self-love  is  the  only  basis  on  which  we  can 
lay  the  foundations  of  moral  usefulness.  What  motive,"  he 
vften  asked  his  familiars,  "but  that  of  self-interest  could  le«d 
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a  man  to  perform  a  generous  action?    He  can  as  little  love 
good  for  the  sake  of  good,  as  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil." 

In  his  exterior  affairs  he  had  no  method,  system,  or  order. 
He  had  no  library  of  any  sort,  law  or  other,  at  any  time.  He 
had  no  clerk,  stenographer,  or  typewriter;  no  letternsopying 
book,  no  scrap  or  commonplace  book,  no  diary,  no  index 
rerufrif  no  cash  or  account  book,  no  daybook,  journal,  or 
ledger.  When  he  received  money  for  law  practice,  he  gave 
his  partner  his  share  at  the  time,  or  wrapped  it  in  a  bit  of 
paper,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  divide.  Even  when  ho 
was  President,  when  he  wanted  to  preserve  an  unofficial  mem- 
orandum of  any  kind,  he  noted  it  on  a  card,  and  put  it  in  a 
drawer  or,  mayhap,  in  his  vest  pocket.  But  in  his  mental 
processes  and  operations  he  had  a  most  complete  method,  sys- 
tem, and  order;  while  outside  of  his  mind  all  was  anarchy 
and  confusion,  inside  all  was  symmetry  and  precision.  His 
mind  was  his  workshop;  he  had  little  need  of  an  office  or  pen, 
ink,  and  paper;  he  could  perform  his  chief  labor  by  self-intro- 
spection and  reflection. 

His  daily  life  at  home  was  of  the  simplest  order;  no  work- 
ing man  or  day  laborer  exhibited  less  style  or  pretensions. 
Imagine  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  his  rank  going  out  on  the 
commons  every  evening,  searching  for,  driving  up,  and  milk- 
ing his  cow,  cleaning  out  his  stable,  grooming  his  horse,  chop- 
ping and  carrying  wood  for  the  kitchen  fire,  and  going  regu- 
larly to  the  grocery  and  carrying  home  the  supplies.  And 
yet  he  did  all  these  things  habitually,  not  from  any  desire 
of  ostentation  or  by  reason  of  eccentricity,  but  from  motives 
of  the  strictest  utility, — and  this  even  on  the  evening  of  May 
18,  1860,  and  afterwards,  when  the  telegraph  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Florida  was  vocal  with  his, 
as  the  unique  and  honored  name.  His  disinclination  to  em- 
ploy a  clerk,  errand  boy,  or  servant  arose  from  his  unfamiliar- 
ity  with  petty  enterprise,  and  from  his  secretiveness,  self- 
reliance,  and  desire  of  independence.  Indeed,  self-dependence 
and  mental  isolation  were  among  the  very  strongest  elements 
of  his  character. 

His  intellectual  vision  was  clear  and  lucid:  *Tie  saw  all 
things  through  a  perfect  mental  lens."    While  men  usually 
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see  through  a  glass,  darkly,  he  saw  face  to  face  ;^  he  compre- 
hended the  entire  landscape  of  all  moral  propositions,  and 
viewed  each  element  in  its  technical  perspective  and  relation 
to  all  truth  and  logic.  Truth  is  polygonous,  and  average 
minds  can  see  only  the  nearest  side  perfectly,  the  oblique 
sides  imperfectly,  and  the  rear  not  at  all;  but  Lincoln  pos- 
sessed that  peculiar  kind  of  mental  eyesight  (if  I  may  use  that 
expression)  which  could  see  all  sides  and  angles  of  every 
moral  proposition.  His  perception  was  thus  accurate,  fai^ 
reaching,  and  astute;  no  glamour  of  romance  or  illusion  of 
fancy  gilded  or  magnified  any  object  in  his  view.  While 
ordinary  vision  would  invest  objects  with  various  of  the  pris- 
matic colors,  according  to  the  bias  of  education,  sympathies, 
antipathies,  or  affinities,  his  mental  view  united  all  colors  of 
the  prism,  and  saw  with  the  cold,  colorless  light  of  exact 
tnith. 

He  gleaned  quite  as  much  knowledge  from  observation 
and  by  experience  as  anyone,  but  the  crude  product  was  passed 
through  and  crystallized  in  the  alembic  of  his  own  mind  and 
genius  before  it  was  of  any  concrete  use  to  him.  Nothing 
within  the  wide  range  and  extended  compass  of  his  mental 
view  passed  unchallenged.  To  all  acts,  accidents,  incidents, 
objects  of  vision  or  speculation,  phenomena,  and  moral  propo- 
sitions— extending  even  to  theorems  in  geometry — he  made 
the  highwayman's  demand,  "Stand  and  deliver."  Every  ma- 
terial object  or  moral  entity  which  was  presented  to  his  optical 
or  mental  vision  conveyed  to  him  an  object-lesson;  from 
everything,  actual  or  phantasmagorial,  he  extracted  a  moral. 
As  the  busy  bee  distilled  honey  from  the  whole  floral  world, 
so  he,  by  and  through  reflection  and  self-introspection,  dis- 
tilled wisdom  from  the  entire  realm  of  the  speculative  and 
the  ideal.  His  shrewd  but  apparently  indifferent  gaze  com- 
prehended and  included  every  element  of  the  object  under 
review.  Under  the  mask  and  disguise  of  nonchalance  and 
negative  dissimulation  he  was  an  eager  student;  and  moral 
objects  which  to  the  common  apprehension  were  chaotic  and 
heterogeneous,  were  orderly  and  homogeneous  to  him. 

Calhoun  was  the  greatest  logician  of  our  political  history; 
he  was  so  constituted  by  nature,  and  he  perfected  himaeH  Vs^ 
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art.  But  he  did  not  elucidate  his  themes  for  the  masses;  in 
fact,  the  masses  of  his  constituency  would  not  have  understood 
him  had  he  attempted  to  be  simple.  Calhoun  was  a  statesman 
by  profession;  he  had  no  other  vocation.  It  was  a  lifelong 
study  with  him,  and  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  Such  intel- 
lectual giants  think  only  for  superior  minds,  approximating 
to  their  own. 

Lincoln  was  much  like  the  great  South-Carolina  statesman 
in  his  dialectical  style  and  modes  of  thought;  Ids  written 
speeches,  of  which  the  Cooper  Institute  speech  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example,  are  structurally  like  Calhoun's;  they 
have  all  the  logical  strength  and  adaptation,  but  are  without 
the  classic  pose  and  oratorical  rhythm  which  come  from  long 
study.  But  Lincoln's  speeches,  unlike  Calhoun's,  are  recep- 
tive to  feeble  and  strong  minds  alike;  his  thoughts  and  reason- 
ing are  abstruse,  but  his  style  and  mode  of  statement  are  com- 
prehensible by  all.  And  in  addition,  as  Hemdon  says:  "There 
were  no  words  in  the  English  language  containing  the  color- 
ing, shape,  exactness,  power,  and  gravity  of  his  ideas.  .  .  • 
Hence  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  stories,  maxims,  and 
jokes  to  embody  his  idea,  that  it  might  be  comprehended." 

Calhoun's  erudition  and  philosophical  culture  directed  him 
into  the  narrow  channel  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  the  tech- 
nique of  government,  the  "letter  that  killeth."  Lincoln's 
lack  of  the  art  of  schools  enabled  him  to  take  a  broad  general- 
ization, to  be  guided  by  "the  spirit  which  maketh  alive";  he 
thus  arose  to  the  dignity  and  necessities  of  his  great  occasion. 

An  honorable  and  noble  ambition  was  the  basis  and  im- 
pelling force  of  Lincoln's  desires  and  aspirations.  There  are 
great  differences  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  ambition 
which  moves  men.  The  ambition  of  one  may  be  eminently 
egoistic;  that  of  another  chiefly  altruistic;  and  there  are  many 
intermediate  degrees  between.  The  spirit  which  controlled 
the  Continental  Congress  was  mainly  altruistic;  that  which 
animates  our  more  modem  Congresses  is  equally  egoistic. 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  George  Washington  were  clearly  de- 
fined types  of  altruistic  and  unselfish  statesmen;  while  John 
Sherman  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  were  equally  pronounced 
and  ^mphasiz^d  •xa«ipl«B  oi  ej^oiitie.  politicians,  of  no  single 
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unselfiBh  grace.  Chatham's  controlling  passion  was  love  of 
ostentation  and  display — ^the  simulacrum  of  power;  his  greater 
son  disdained  the  glitter  of  station,  and  aspired  to  power 
alone.  Some  of  the  most  noisy  statesmen  of  to-day  on  both 
hemispheres  are  guided  by  the  most  debased  venality. 

Lincoln  was  sui  generic  in  this  trait,  as  in  all  else,  being 
egoistic  in  his  pursuit  of  ambition,  and  altruistic  in  the  minis- 
trations of  his  great  office.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  put  the 
enthusiasm  and  satiety  of  good-fellowship  above  all  other  per- 
sonal desires.  He  certainly  abhorred  ostentation  and  the 
glamour  of  official  station.  His  more  resplendent  wife  es- 
sayed the  difficult  task  for  both.  He  abnegated  power  where 
he  could  conscientiously,  but  not  otherwise;  and  of  power 
which  was  unmistakably  his  he  was  extremely  jealous.  In 
this  he  allowed  no  one  to  "poach  on  his  manor."  He  dwelt 
on  the  familiar  side  of  things;  called  things  by  their  right 
names;  called  those  about  him  plain  Seward,  Stanton,  Love- 
joy,  Swett,  and  Washburn,  and  preferred  to  be  called  plain 
Lincoln  in  return;  and  he  was  quite  as  approachable  by  Tony 
Lumpkin  as  by  Lord  Lyons. 

He  did  not  obtrude  gratuitous  advice  on  anybody,  and  he 
did  not  interfere  in  affairs  which  did  not  directly  concern  him. 
When  possible  to  avoid  it,  he  never  repeated  scandal  or  fro- 
ward  remarks,  or  attributed  sinister  or  unworthy  motives  to 
the  conduct  of  another.  Concerning  his  powers  and  public 
responsibilities  he  was  egoistic  to  an  intense  degree,  but 
as  regarded  any  derivative  benefit  or  personal  aggrandize- 
ment or  ulterior  advantage,  he  was  equally  altruistic;  and 
*^he  Union,  with  him,  arose  to  the  sublimity  of  a  religious 
mysticism." 

He  was  not,  as  a  rule,  enterprising  and  effusive  in  his 
friendships  toward  his  friends,  but  when  appealed  to  he  was 
usually  more  than  generous,  though  sometimes  less  than  just. 
In  this  attribute,  as  in  all  others,  he  was  eccentric  and  uneven. 
He  was  frequently  magnanimous  to  his  enemies  and  complai- 
sant to  the  neutral  at  the  expense  of  generosity  to  his  friends. 

Thus,  Judge  Davis  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  put 
him  on  the  track  for  the  presidency;  and  Lincoln  was  in  many 
ways  made  to  know  that  he  desired  and  expected  to  be  a  cabi- 
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net  minister  or  to  adorn  Judge  McLean's  vacant  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Bench;  but  Lincoln  passed  Davis  by  for  Judd,  a 
selfish  placehunter  whom  he  wanted  in  the  cabinet,  and  whom 
he  appointed  to  a  first-class  mission.  Finally,  however,  he  did 
grudgingly  place  Davis  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  not  on  his 
merits,  but  on  the  earnest  importunity  of  Swett.  But  let  no 
man  condemn  the  great  President  till  he  knows  all  the  facts. 
In  the  execution  of  his  great  office  matters  of  political  expe- 
diency had  to  be  considered  which  history  cannot  fully  reveal, 
and  which  debarred  him  from  executing  his  independent  will. 
In  the  case  put,  to  illustrate,  while  the  world  took  Davis  seri- 
ously, according  to  his  pretensions,  Lincoln  knew  that  he  was 
a  hollow  political  charlatan.  On  this  and  other  topics  of  criti- 
cism, the  great  President  might  well  say,  as  the  musician  said 
to  Philip  of  Macedon  when  that  monarch  criticised  his  instru- 
ments and  his  art:  "God  forbid  that  you  should  know  more 
about  these  things  than  I  do/' 

The  accepted  belief  is  that  the  career  of  an  ultimately  suc- 
cessful man  is  an  unbroken  series  of  current  successes  from 
zero  to  affluence  or  renown;  in  practice,  however,  the  progress 
of  the  unsuccessful  and  successful  alike  is  replete  with  current 
misfortunes.  The  adventurer  who  meets  with  ultimate  defeat 
may  nevertheless  have  been  highly  favored  of  fortune  in 
life's  current  journey;  while  the  laurelled  victor  may  have 
trodden  the  winepress  of  humiliation  and  defeat  all  his  days, 
except  the  last.  Four  years  before  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  Lincoln  publicly  declared:  'With  me  the  race 
of  ambition  has  been  a  failure — a  flat  failure";  and  two  years 
and  two  months  before  he  actually  took  the  Presidential  chair, 
he  said  to  me,  in  extreme  bitterness  of  spirit,  'Ttfy  friends  are 
leaving  me,  and  I  expect  everyone  to  desert  me.'' 

His  first  political  success  (as  it  may  be  called)  was  achieved 
on  April  21,  1832,  when  he  was  elected  captain  in  one  of  the 
companies  to  serve  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The  fact  itself, 
no  less  than  the  successful  prosecution  of  that  war,  gave  him 
the  greatest  pride  and  self-gratulation.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  ran  for  the  legislature,  but  was  defeated.  Soon  there- 
after he  was  appointed  by  John  Calhoun,  the  Democratic 
county  surveyor,  to  be  his  deputy  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
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ootinty;  and  on  May  7, 1833,  he  was  appointed  by  William  T. 
Bany,  Jackson's  Postmaster-General,  to  be  postmaster  of 
New  Salem.  In  1834  he  ran  for  the  legislature  again  and 
was  elected,  taking  his  seat  in  that  body  on  December  1st  of 
that  year.  In  1836  he  was  elected  for  the  second  time;  and 
he  was  reelected  twice  in  succession  thereafter.  The  only 
fadeless  laurels  he  earned  during  these  four  sessions  of  service 
were  in  his  hanging  out  his  anti-slavery  flag  in  the  face  of 
pro-slavery  gloom,  and  in  removing  the  capital  to  Springfield, 
which  was  his  distinctive  work.  For  this  great  service  he  was 
afterwards — ^as  is  usual  in  such  cases — ^repaid  with  the  basest 
ingratitude. 

In  1842,  1844,  and  1846  successively  he  aspired  to  a  nom- 
ination for  Congress,  but  on  the  first  and  second  occasions  he 
was  defeated  by  John  J.  Hardin  and  Edward  D.  Baker  re- 
spectively. On  the  third  attempt  he  was  at  last  nominated; 
the  election  resulted  in  his  favor,  and  he  took  his  seat  in 
December,  1847. 

In  only  an  extremely  few  instances  have  members  made  a 
deep  impression  at  their  first  term  in  Congress.  Henry  Clay 
and  Douglas  were  exceptions,  but  Lincoln  was  not.  Not  only 
was  he  handicapped  by  his  native  modesty,  but  he  was  in  a 
despised  minority,  whom  the  triumphant  majority  treated 
with  utter  disdain.  Lincoln  attempted,  however,  to  gain  a 
reputation.  But,  though  enterprising,  he  was  unfortunate 
with  legislative  schemes.  In  his  speeches  he  attempted  grave 
poUtical  philosophy  and  the  witchery  of  broad  humor,  each 
alike  in  vain;  and  he  returned  home  with  neither  profit  nor 
laurels,  and  saw  his  district  pass  over  to  the  opposition.  He 
applied  to  a  Whig  administration  for  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office.    "He  asked  for  bread  and 
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got  a  stone" ;  he  was  tendered  the  insignificant  post  of  Secre- 
tary for  Oregon;  afterwards  that  of  Governor.  Oregon  was 
then  a  terra  incognita — ^the  Van  Diemen's  Land  of  our  politi- 
cal system. 

In  1854,  and  again  in  1858,  the  United  States  Senate  was 
almost  within  his  grasp,  but,  cz  with  Sisyphus,  the  stone 
eluded  him,  and,  as  with  Tantalus,  the  sparkling  draught  and 
ambrosial  fruit  fled  from  his  famished  lips.    True,  indeed,  his 
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race  of  ambition  had  been  "a  flat  failure."  In  point  of  fact, 
when  I  first  knew  Lincoln  in  1854,  he  being  then  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year,  he  had  wrought  no  achievement  of  conspicuous 
fame  except  the  removal  of  the  capital,  and  that  was  not  apt 
work  for  a  great  man.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  his  reputation 
as  a  story-teller  eclipsed  all  other  traits. 

His  career  of  real  greatness  opened  on  October  3,  1854; 
and  while  it  might  have  come  to  pass  in  course  of  time  in  any 
event,  it  was  by  mere  accident  that  it  happened  then.  The 
plan  prearranged  was  that  Douglas  should  on  that  day  speak 
to  the  people  who  were  expected  to  attend  at  the  State  Fair, 
in  justification  of  the  Nebraska  bill ;  and  that  Breese  or  Trum- 
bull or  both  (being  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  in  opposition) 
should  reply.  Neither  one  appeared,  however,  and  Lincoln 
was  informally  but  opportunely  designated  by  the  opposition 
to  reply.  His  speech,  which  was  repeated  at  Peoria  and  also 
at  Urbana,  exceeded  any  argument  on  that  side,  either  in  or 
out  of  Congress.  So  Douglas  himself  admitted.  Trumbull, 
however,  reaped  the  reward  then,  and  Lincoln  had  to  wait. 
In  1856,  however,  at  Bloomington,  Lincoln  eclipsed  all  pre- 
vious efforts  in  the  line  of  speechmaking.  This  gave  him  a 
distinctive  and  unassailable  leadership  in  the  State,  and  in 
1858  he  enlarged  this  leadership  to  national  proportions.  The 
opportune  'Tiouse-divided-against-itself  speech  made  ''his 
fame  fold  in  this  orb  o'  the  earth." 

Lincoln  was  a  native  politician,  with  all  that  the  term  im- 
plies, consistent  with  honor  and  integrity.  When,  in  1858, 
Buchanan  was  decapitating  the  office-holders  in  Illinois  who 
adhered  to  Douglas,  Lincoln  told  me  that  Buchanan  was  right, 
and  that  he  should  have  done  the  same — that  a  President  had 
a  right  to  demand  that  his  appointees  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  of  his  administration.  Lincoln  was  likewise 
a  utilitarian,  according  to  the  conception  of  Hume  and  Ben- 
tham  alike.  He  classed  the  value  of  men  according  to  their 
strength  and  efficiency,  which  in  his  view  somewhat  condoned 
moral  obliquity.  He  once  spoke  to  me  in  highly  eulogistic 
terms  of  Bacon,  at  which  I  expressed  surprise,  and  ventured 
to  object  that  he  had  been  accused  of  receiving  bribes.  Lin- 
coln admitted  this  to  be  true,  but  in  extenuation  said  that  it 
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had  never  made  any  difference  in  his  decisions;  in  short,  he 
admired  him  for  his  strength  in  spite  of  his  flagitiousness. 

Lincoln's  adhesion  to  Judd  was  in  consequence  of  Judd's 
eminent  success  as  a  politician,  although  Lincoln  well  knew 
that  Judd  was,  as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  a  political  '^trimmer." 
Judd's  rallying  cry  in  a  political  campaign  was,  "Turn  on  the 
beer  and  keep  it  running."  Lincoln's  appointment  of  Cam- 
eron was  made  in  spite  of  that  politician's  malodorous  reputa- 
tion, which  the  whole  world  knew.  Lincoln  even  resisted  it, 
saying:  "How  can  I  justify  my  title  of  'Honest  Old  Abe'  with 
the  appointment  of  a  man  like  Cameron?"  All  of  which 
tends  to  show  that  politics  and  its  practice  are  not  divine  arts. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  element  of  Lincoln's  charac- 
ter— certainly  the  one  most  generally  noted  and  discussed — 
was  what  is  somewhat  vaguely  styled  his  honesty.  It  is  not, 
according  to  my  view,  and  was  not  in  his,  an  affirmative  virtue 
to  be  merely  honest;  for  while  it  is,  ol  course,  a  badge  of  dis- 
honor to  be  dishonest,  it  is  in  no  wise  notably  meritorious  to 
be  honest.  It  is  like  the  faculty  or  accomplishment  of  accu- 
rate spelling,  the  maintenance  of  personal  chastity,  or  the  nor- 
mal habit  of  being  dressed,  not  meritorious  so  as  to  excite 
comment  in  the  observance,  but  disgraceful  in  the  breach. 
A  man  who  is  merely  honest,  without  more,  is  a  moral  imbe- 
cile; the  fibre  of  character  requires  some  element  more  radi- 
cal. But  while  Lincoln  was  indeed  honest,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  which  is  the  negative  pole  of  uprightness  and  moral 
intrepidity,  he  was  also  just,  which  is  the  positive  pole.  He 
was  also  logical  and  consistent  in  this  attribute,  not  merely 
by  the  test  of  conventionalism,  but  equally  by  the  test  of  a 
vital  and  enlightened  conscience.  He  would  as  lief  break 
into  a  man's  house  and  despoil  the  owner  of  his  goods,  as  se- 
cure the  same  result  through  the  medium  of  an  inequitable 
suit  at  law  or  a  tricky  contract.  To  acquire  values  by  mal- 
practice or  by  unjust  or  unfair  action  in  court  or  elsewhere, 
by  overcharging  for  services,  by  flat  or  disguised  perjury,  or 
by  technical  larceny,  was  alike  in  essence  to  him.  The  form 
and  style  of  the  malappropriation  did  not  engross  his  atten- 
tion, nor  was  he  deluded  by  ornate  phrases  or  euphemistic 
titles.     To  him  dishonesty  was  dishonesty,  whtthtr  it  was 
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concealed  in  the  burglar's  kit,  the  ^^dicer's  oath,"  deceit  in 
a  trade,  the  lawyer's  sophistical  speech,  the  politician's  venal 
vote,  or  the  hypocrite's  vain  profession. 

Nor  was  his  style  of  honesty  one  of  limitations  or  of  nega- 
tive ethical  obligation,  such  as,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  "Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  etc. ;  it  was  an  active,  vital  law 
of  his  being  which  prompted  affirmative  performance  of  duty. 
Lincoln  also  possessed  not  alone  moral  honesty,  which  is  easy 
and  common,  but  also  mental  honesty,  which  is  difficult  and 
rare  indeed.  All  men  profess  moral  honesty;  they  assume 
that  virtue  whether  they  have  it  or  not.  But  men  in  general 
are  not  ashamed  of  obliquity  of  opinion;  to  them  conformity 
is  preferable  to  consistency,  conventionalism  to  independence. 
To  be  looked  at  askance  because  of  singularity  of  opinion  con- 
veys  terror;  men  shun  the  criticism  of  their  fellows  with 
greater  solicitude  than  that  of  their  own  consciences.  As  Lin- 
coln himself  put  it:  "Men  who  are  brave  enough  to  defy  a 
loaded  cannon  cannot  endure  the  awful  name  of  Abolition- 
ist, even  when  made  by  one  whom  they  depise."  But  Lincoln 
always  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions;  and  he  not  only 
sounded  the  clarion  note  of  defiance  to  his  enemies,  but  with 
greater  courage  he  challenged  his  friends  to  mortal  combat 
in  the  maintenance  of  what  were  at  the  time  novel  and  hereti- 
cal political  doctrines. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  this  eulogium  is  undeserved,  that  it  was 
not  just  to  sustain  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  or  to  thwart  Hun- 
ter, Phelps,  Fremont,  and  Schenck  in  extirpating  slavery,  or  to 
urge  compensated  emancipation, — all  of  which  things  Lincoln 
did?  I  reply  that  slaves  were,  in  a  legal  aspect,  property ,  and 
that,  in  Lincoln's  view,  to  despoil  their  legal  owners  of  this 
property  was  an  overthrow  of  justice  as  enthroned  in  consti- 
tutional law;  and  that  he  deemed  it  more  consonant  with  jus- 
tice to  protect  slaves  as  property,  by  and  pltLS  law,  than  to 
attempt  their  freedom  through  the  bloody  processes  of  anar- 
chy. Even  in  seeking  to  execute  justice  and  enforce  equity, 
he  had  utility  and  practicability  of  achievement  in  view.  He 
did  not  design  to  "let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens 
fall,"  because  he  knew  that  justice  could  no  more  be  perfectly 
done  than  the  heavens  could  fall.    His  goal  was  not  ideal  jus- 
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tice,  but  the  practicable  and  the  attainable.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt impossible  achievements.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Lincoln  was  primarily  a  statesman  and  politician,  and  in  no 
sense  a  closet  reformer  or  barren  idealist.  He  conformed  to 
the  political  monition  of  Cicero:  "Whoever  enters  upon  public 
life  ought  to  take  care  that  the  question,  how  far  the  measure 
is  virtuous,  be  not  the  sole  consideration,  but  also  how  far 
he  may  have  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution." 

In  the  days  of  his  adolescence  Lincoln  gave  no  favorable 
promise  for  the  future;  sarcasm  and  brute  force  were  domi- 
nant. But  this  fashion  was  in  accord  with  the  times  and  man- 
ners with  which  he  was  environed;  it  was,  in  short,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  He  was  impatient  of  restraint;  he 
learned  magnanimity  later.  He  was  impermeable  to  insult 
and  quick  to  repel  any  disparagement, — ^by  muscular  force  if 
needful,  in  which  he  knew  no  superior.  This  harsh  and  un- 
lovely but  then  necessary  gift  of  physical  prowess — ^this  ele- 
ment of  herculean  strength — and  the  laudable  characteristic 
of  resolute  courage  constituted  his  chief  paternal  inheritance 
and  bequest;  and  so  far  as  can  be  traced  he  did  not  abuse  the 
gift,  being  always  wary  of  entering  into  a  quarrel;  but,  being 
in,  he  bore  it  so  that  the  opposer  would  beware  of  hinri  ever 
thereafter. 

Exterior  and  visible  agencies,  however,  defined  only  the 
initial  point  in  Lincoln's  unique  career.  The  film  of  sorrow 
and  bereavement  which  glazed  his  eyes  at  the  deathbed  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  was  never  effaced,  and  the  mystic 
chords  of  memory  and  sympathy  which  stretched  from  the 
neglected  grave  in  the  deep  tangled  wild  wood  to  the  stricken 
heart  of  the  bereaved  boy  were  constant  in  their  tension,  im- 
pelling him  to  all  efforts  that  were  noble  and  heroic,  toward 
all  ends  that  were  good  and  true.  It  is  said  that  Schiller, 
before  commencing  a  work,  heard  within  himself  a  harmony 
of  indistinct  sounds  which  were  like  a  prelude  to  inspiration. 
Also,  that  Rembrandt,  when  in  the  act  of  conceiving  a  pic- 
ture, had  a  vision  of  rays  and  shadows,  which  communed  with 
his  soul,  before  he  had  animated  the  canvas  with  his  person- 
ages. By  analogy,  if  not  indeed  by  the  same  occult  influence, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Lincoln's  stepmother,  an  o\mG\ia»  «xA 
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radical  transformation  was  wrought  in  his  nature:  he  acquired 
that  well-defined  habit  of  abstraction,  absent-mindedness,  and 
introspection  which  was  so  marked  and  emphatic  a  feature  of 
his  character  in  his  later  days.  The  man  who  had  theretofore 
presented  no  appearance  of  sedateneas,  suddenly  experienced 
or  assumed  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  gravity  usurped 
former  exhibitions  and  manifestations  of  frivolity  and  vacuity. 

To  a  superficial  view  this  sudden  change,  while  inharmoni- 
ous with  ordinary  laws  of  evolution,  and  obviously  not  a 
growth  or  progress,  seemed  no  more  than  a  metamorphosis  and 
an  exotic,  a  sort  of  psychological  meteor,  as  it  were,  falling 
into  his  orbit  and  assimilating  somewhat  imperfectly  with  his 
^stem.  A  sufficiently  occult  intelligence,  however,  might 
discern  in  his  life  of  psychomancy  a  more  impressive  moral, 
as  well  as  a  cabaUstic  meaning  in  his  frequent  references  to 
his  ^^sainted"  mother,  in  which  hope  was  heralded,  but  masked 
and  concealed  by  the  awful  mystery  of  the  grave.  By  the 
premature  death  of  Ann  Rutledge,  his  affianced,  this  film  of 
superstition  and  gauze  of  the  supernatural  became  a  cloud  so 
dense  as  to  overshadow  his  reason;  and  throughout  life  his 
sadness  was  deeply  ingrained,  and  usurped  all  avenues  of  his 
intelligence  and  existence.  It  was  his  ruling  mood.  As 
Hemdon  puts  it,  by  a  strong  figure  of  speech,  "His  melan- 
choly dripped  from  him  as  he  walked." 

To  this  sad  characteristic,  which  surprised  me  greatly  at 
the  time,  my  attention  was  first  drawn  in  the  spring  of  1855, 
at  the  McLean  Circuit  Court.  I  was  sitting  with  John  T. 
Stuart,  and,  our  conversation  turning  upon  Lincoln,  Stuart 
remarked  that  he  was  a  hopeless  victim  of  melancholy.  I 
expressed  surprise,  when  Stuart  said,  'TLook  at  him  now." 
I  turned  a  little  and  saw  Lincoln  sitting  alone  in  a  comer 
of  the  bar,  remote  from  anyone,  wrapped  in  abstraction  and 
gloom.  It  was  a  sad  but  interesting  study  for  me,  and  I 
watched  him  for  some  time.  He  seemed  to  be  pursuing  in  his 
mind  some  specific  painful  subject,  regularly  and  systenuiti- 
cally  through  various  sinuosities,  and  his  sad  face  would  as- 
sume, at  times,  deeper  phases  of  grief.  No  relief  came  till 
he  was  roused  by  the  adjournment  of  court,  when  he  emerged 
irom  his  cave  of  gloom,  and,  like  one  awakened  from  sleep, 
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came  back  to  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  It  seemed  as  if  his 
mind  waged  a  persistent  and  unrelenting  warfare  with  his 
feebly  resisting  body,  and  were  slowly  but  surely  wearing  it 
out. 

On  the  circuit,  he  and  I,  from  necessity,  slept  together;  and 
one  morning  at  Danville,  where  we  had  a  hearth  fire,  I  was 
awakened  before  daylight  by  my  bedfellow  sitting  up  in  bed, 
his  gaunt  figure  dimly  visible  by  the  ghostly  and  fitful  fire- 
light, and  talking  the  most  bizarre  and  incoherent  nonsense, 
all  to  himself.  Knowing  his  idiosyncrasies  I  felt  no  alarm, 
and  finally  he  ceased  his  grotesque  monologue,  bounded  out 
of  bed,  like  an  acrobat,  with  a  single  spring,  hurried  on  his 
clothes,  replenished  the  fire,  and  then  sat  in  front  of  it  mood- 
ily and  dejectedly,  without  a  word  or  a  movement  for  fully 
two  hours,  till  we  were  called  to  breakfast. 

Closely  allied  and  interwoven  with  these  traits  was  an  in- 
herent belief  in  his  destiny.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  specific 
destiny  was  clearly  outlined  to  him;  if  so,  he  did  not  reveal 
it;  but  on  several  occasions  he  avowed  that  he  was  doomed  to 
a  violent  and  bloody  end.  As  Napoleon  m  said  of  Csesar: 
''He  had  faith  in  his  destiny  and  confidence  in  his  genius." 
But  faith  is  an  instinct,  not  a  calculation;  and  genius  foresees 
the  future  without  understanding  its  mysterious  progress. 
Apropos  of  this,  in  October,  1854,  he  visited  my  law  office, 
with  others  of  the  travelling  bar,  and  while  there,  taking  down 
a  copy  of  Byron,  he  readily  turned  to  the  third  canto  of 
"Childe  Harold,"  and  read  aloud  from  the  thirty-fourth  stan- 
za, commencing, 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 

to  and  including  the  forty-fifth  stanza,  thus: 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops  shall  find 
The  loftiest  p«aks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  ahove  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led. 

This  poetry  was  evidently  very  familiar  lo  \mxi\\vfikVi^^ 
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specifically  for  it,  and  found  it  without  hesitation;  and  he 
read  it  with  a  fluency  that  indicated  that  he  had  read  it  often- 
times before.    I  think  he  read  it  sadly  and  reverently. 

Lincoln  also  had  a  faculty  of  abstraction  which  was  mar- 
vellous if  not  indeed  unique.  Ofttimes  he  had  an  absent, 
"far-awa/^  look;  he  would  gaze  unmistakably  but  without 
show  of  intelligence  into  the  eye  of  an  intimate  friend;  he 
would  accept  the  proffered  hand  mechanically  and  without 
heartiness.  The  image  impressed  upon  his  retina  must,  of 
course,  have  been  that  of  the  person  at  whom  he  so  impas- 
sively gazed,  but  his  eyes  were  turned  inward,  and  another 
totally  different  object  was  stamped  on  his  consciousness. 

Let  me  exhibit  his  simplicity  of  character  by  an  incident. 
One  evening,  at  Danville,  immediately  after  supper,  he  was 
missing.  We  could  not  imagine  where  he  had  gone,  and  the 
Judge  and  I  retired  at  9  o'clock,  somewhat  worried  about  the 
unsolved  mystery.  Lincoln  had  a  way  of  furtively  stealing  in 
on  one,  unheard,  unperceived,  and  imawares;  and  our  door 
soon  noiselessly  opened,  and  the  tall  form  of  Lincoln  softly 
glided  in.  *1  was  in  hopes  you  fellers  would  be  asleep,"  said 
he:  ''Well,  I  have  been  to  a  little  show  up  at  the  school- 
house;"  and  he  narrated  what  he  had  seen.  The  entertain- 
ment had  been  intended  chiefly  for  school  children.  Next 
evening,  he  was  missing  again.  The  show  was  still  in  town, 
and  there  was  to  be  an  entire  change  of  programme.  He  was 
as  pleased  at  it  as  a  child. 

Let  me  give  another  incident  to  show  the  contrasts  in  his 
deportment.  On  the  evening  of  October  24, 1854,  at  ITrbana, 
Illinois,  he  made  one  of  the  most  able  and  dignified  political 
speeches  ever  made  in  Illinois;  he  was  perfectly  majestic,  and 
he  evoked  the  most  intense  enthusiasm.  Next  morning  he 
had  to  ride  to  the  train  two  miles  in  an  omnibus,  and  he  es- 
sayed the  clown,  and  played  '^Yankee  Doodle,"  and  very 
badly,  all  the  way  on  a  small  French  harp.  He  ^called  it  his 
*Wd." 

I  may  give  yet  another  incident,  somewhat  illustrative  of 
the  same  characteristic.  During  the  sitting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  in  June,  1856,  he  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  Circuit  Court  at  Urbana,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
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110  votes  were  being  cast  for  him  as  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  in  Philadelphia,  he  committed  the  boyish  freak  of 
hiding  the  hotel  gong,  and  on  being  strongly  suspected  by  the 
landlord,  he  looked  as  sheepish  as  a  mischievous  boy  might 
be  expected  to  in  a  similar  predicament.  In  extenuation  of 
this  freak  I  may  add  that,  besides  giving  us  a  rest  from  the 
din,  it  taught  our  vidgar  landlord  a  lesson,  for,  previous  to 
this  practical  protest,  he  had  been  wont  to  bang  the  instru- 
ment in  our  ears  ad  nauseam. 

At  sunset  on  May  27,  1866,  Lincoln  and  I  happened  to  be 
standing  in  the  market  square  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  when  he 
impressively  said:  "Here  is  the  exact  spot  where,  twenty-six 
years  ago,  I  stood  by  our  wagon,  which  had  everything  in  it 
that  my  father  and  I  owned  in  the  world.''  And  he  might 
have  added  that  during  the  succeeding  year  he  had  worked 
in  the  clearings  and  cornfields  of  the  Sangamon  bottom  as  a 
common  field-hand,  and  was  so  obscure  a  person  that  even 
tradition  has  a  blank  leaf  at  this  page  of  his  history. 

Within  five  years  from  this  meeting  at  Decatur  he  and  I 
were  at  that  town  again,  and  he  was  then  the  President-elect 
of  the  United  States. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  majestic  figure  of  Washing- 
ton has  occupied  a  consecrated  niche  in  the  Parthenon  of 
history,  and  has  been  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men as  the  ideal  patriot,  unique  in  public  virtue,  the  Genius 
of  Constitutional  liberty.  ^'Stat  magni  nominis  umbra.^^  To 
approach  that  proud  and  preeminent  exaltation  all  political 
ambition  aspires.  Washington  is  the  ^Tbright  particular  star" 
in  our  galaxy  of  the  mightiest  departed;  he  is  in  the  clear 
upper  sky,  and  the  lustre  of  his  glory  will  not  grow  dim  or 
fade  till  our  political  system  itself  goes  out  in  darkness!  Lin- 
coln once  said  to  me,  reprovingly:  "Let  us  rather  believe,  as 
in  our  youth,  that  Washington  was  spotless;  it  makes  human 
nature  better  to  believe  that  one  human  being  was  perfect — 
that  perfection  is  attainable  and  possible."  Yet  again,  he 
said:  "Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  on  earth — ^long  since 
mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral 
reformation.  On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot 
be.     To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  \.\i^  tvwxv^  ^\ 
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Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In 
solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathless 
splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 

From  the  new  historic  era  which  was  unfolded  in  1861 
the  rays  of  the  world's  laudation  converged  to  one  focus,  in 
which,  in  letters  of  living  light,  is  written  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  only  name  apposite  to  be  linked  with 
that  of  him  who  was  ^^first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen;"  and  until  civil  and  political 
liberty  shall  be  no  more,  the  inquirer  shall  find,  occupying  the 
same  historic  pedestal, — always  linked  and  entwined  together 
with  the  same  laurel  wreath,  and  the  effulgence  of  the  fame 
of  each  adding  glory  to  the  other,— united  in  patriotism, 
complementary  in  achievements,  one  the  founder  and  the 
other  the  preserver  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  thus  homo- 
geneous in  immortality,  the  sainted  names  of 

Washington  and  Lincoln  1 
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BY    MABIE    O.    REMIOK, 

Preiideiit  of  the  Chicago  Woman>8  Club. 


THERE  have  been  three  periods  of  great  art:  sculpture 
in  Greece  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  painting  in  Florence 
in  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  Venice  in 
the  laqt  half  of  the  same  century. 

The  history  of  art  development  in  Greece  is  analogous  to 
that  in  Italy.  In  both  countries  the  first  art  was  an  attempt 
to  present — in  sculpture  in  the  one  country,  in  fresco  in  the 
other — the  religious  conceptions  of  the  age.  In  both  coun- 
tries, as  art  escaped  from  the  bonds  of  religious  authority, 
better  technique  and  greater  freedom  in  choice  of  subject  and 
treatment  were  gradually  developed.  In  both,  art  nominally 
served  religion  after  love  of  beauty  had  supplanted  the  re- 
ligious motive  in  artist  and  patron. 

Egyptian  art  remained  the  servant  of  religion,  and  was  so 
bound  by  conventionality  that  little  development  was  possi- 
ble. Byzantine  art  never  threw  off  the  fetters  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  very  fact  that  a  picture  was  intended  for  wor- 
ship compelled  the  artist  to  adhere  to  a  fixed  type  of  repre- 
sentation, because  any  variation  would  have  been  both  shock- 
ing and  confusing  to  the  worshippers.  For  this  reason  per- 
fection in  art  could  only  come  with  the  release  from  ecclesias- 
tical bonds. 

A  writer  has  said:  'When  Apollo  was  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a  pillar,  and  the  Dioscuri  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H, 
no  man  doubted;  when  every  god  was  worshipped  in  forms  of 
immortal  beauty  in  every  city  in  Greece,  no  man  believed/' 
When  Cimabue's  Madonna  so  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Florentines  that  the  streets  through  which  it  was  borne  to  S. 
Maria  Novella  took  the  name  of  "The  Joyful  Quarter,"  faith 
was  unshaken,  and  the  religious  conception  ruled  art.  When 
Raphael  painted  the  Disputa  with  beoveiA'j  \j^«OlVj  ^t^  '^^ 
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wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Luther  telle  us  the  priests  scoffed 
before  the  altar  at  the  mystery  they  were  celebrating. 

In  these  three  epochs  of  great  art  there  was  not  only  decay 
of  faith,  but  great  immorality;  and  national  sensuality  found 
its  expression  in  the  national  art.  Mr.  Ruskin,  referring  to 
'  this,  says:  ^^No  people  has  ever  attained  the  highest  stages 
of  art-skill  except  at  a  period  of  its  civilization  which  was  sul- 
lied by  frequent  and  even  monstrous  crimes";  and  "The  at- 
taining of  perfection  of  art-power  has  been  hitherto  in  every 
nation  the  accurate  signal  of  the  beginning  of  its  ruin."  The 
cause,  ho  thinks,  is  that  art,  in  all  periods  of  perfection  hith- 
erto, has  been  followed  for  its  own  sake,  and  was  not,  as  in 
the  earlier  periods,  an  attempt  to  teach  some  true  and  useful 
thing. 

The  time  of  the  perfection  of  art  in  Greece  was  also  the 
time  of  her  greatest  drama  and  philosophy.  In  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  produced 
their  greatest  works,  Del  Sarto  drew  his  perfect  line,  and  the 
Venetians  carried  color  to  its  perfection,  Italy  was  as  famous 
for  her  love  of  classic  learning  as  for  her  great  artists.  Why 
then  should  the  art  more  than  the  literature  of  Greece  or 
the  love  of  learning  in  Italy  be  held  responsible  for  the  im- 
moralitv  common  to  both  countries  in  the  culmination  of 
their  glory? 

Through  all  this  art  criticism,  Mr.  Ruskin  insists  upon  mak- 
ing art  didactic;  in  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico  he  finds  torch- 
bearers  of  morality  and  religion,  and  the  decadence  of  morals 
in  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  expression  of  later  art. 

Taine,  of  the  Latin  race,  is  a  much  more  sympathetic  art 
critic  than  Ruskin,  and  understands  the  spirit  of  the  old  art 
as  no  Anglo-Saxon,  prejudiced  by  the  utilitarianism  of  his 
race,  can.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  great  in  literature, 
philosophy,  science,  and  politics,  but  never  great  in  art. 
Neither  were  the  Romans,  also  a  practical  people,  "whose 
genius  it  was,"  sang  Vergil,  "to  rule  the  nations  and  give  law 
to  the  world."  In  England  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most 
picturesque  in  her  history,  found  its  expression  in  a  great 
drama;  while  in  Italy  dmilax  conditions  developed  a  great 
art. 
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Mr.  Buskin  claims  that  a  right  moral  state  is  essential  for 
the  production  of  great  art,  and  that  "No  false  man  can 
paint."  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  earlier  painters  were  men 
of  the  greatest  purity  and  piety,  notable  Sodoma  and  Fra 
Angelico,  and  we  feel  their  saintly  souls  speaking  to  us  in 
their  Madonnas,  saints,  and  Christs;  yet  such  sharply  defined 
moral  judgments  do  not  stand  the  tests  of  biography.  Filippo 
Lippi  was  a  man  of  notoriously  immoral  life,  but  in  the  faces 
of  his  Madonnas  and  angels  there  is  the  same  expression  of 
holiness  and  purity  that  characterizes  Angelico's.  Andrea 
Del  Sarto  was  both  a  liar  and  a  thief,  but  who  can  fail  to  be 
moved  by  the  consecration  and  aspiration  in  the  face  of  his 
St.  John?  An  exquisite  peace  and  devotion  are  characteristic 
of  Perugino's  Madonnas  and  saints,  but  he  was  parsimonious 
to  meanness,  and  Vasari  says  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  the 
criminal  annals  of  Florence.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho 
became  a  heretic,  and  when  he  was  dying  he  refused  the  last 
offices  of  the  church,  saying,  "I  should  like  to  know  how  one 
is  received  over  there  who  refuses  to  commune  here."  The 
Madonnas  painted  in  these  days  have  the  same  holiness  of 
expression  as  those  painted  in  his  days  of  faith;  and  these 
illustrations  could  be  duplicated  many  times  from  the  lives 
of  the  painters. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  beautiful  is  the  essence  of  art,  and 
that  love  of  the  beautiful  and  power  to  express  it  can  exist  in 
conditions  of  society  morally  wrong  and  in  the  soids  of  most 
imperfect  men? 

If  great  artists  have  not  always  been  good  men,  neither 
have  great  writers.  Emerson  says  of  Shakspere:  "He  was 
master  of  the  revels  of  mankind.  .  .  .  He  was  a  jovial  actor 
and  manager;  I  cannot  marry  this  fact  to  his  verse."  Is  it 
not  true  of  every  man  and  woman  to  whom  great  genius  has 
been  given  in  literature  or  art,  that  the  works  which  they 
have  created  are  much  greater  and  nobler  than  the  facts  of 
their  lives  would  show  them  to  have  been?  Often  genius  has 
been  put  in  earthen  vessels.  Yet  we  do  not  question  that 
the  poets  have  given  us  in  their  songs  the  highest  thought 
of  their  age  as  well  as  the  divine  in  their  own  nature.  We 
must  concede  the  same  to  the  artists.     The  art  <st  Qx^fc5>^ 


4/^ 

tad  Yjht  LteifkUin  in  ioe  tir/nuoi  inlwiiianee  of  the  aes:  the 
'*  rt  aiyl  i#»nnnir  of  luij  of  tike  sneentii  qamiij  iliimuBsted 
l\nr*j^,  VtmUs^L,  like  Hsermtnre.  fadK  iciiiediiia  been  im- 
raoraL  So  one  qriei^oiis  the  beamr  #>f  Bjroo's  rene,  but 
/nanr  qw^xifm  the  rnoralitr.  Titum's  Venus  of  the  Tribuitt, 
jji  the  Uffizi,  in  the  place  a»giied  to  it  unoog  the  tre^mrea 
'/f  one  of  th/;  fin<:$t  gallifriee  in  the  world,  has  been  br  eom- 
ffhUftti  eritir^  pronounced  beantifnl  S5  art.  Is  h  mcRal? 
Would  tfa/;  hiifzfsenUonB  portrayed  in  this  picture  throogh  a 
much  mfjn  i^nioiotm  medinm  than  literature,  be  allowed  ex- 
yrtimon  in  froeirvi  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  anr 
juterti  atUfmpting  to  state  what  Titian  plainly  tells  in  this 
Vcfnw*,  would  be  smppreated  in  the  interest  of  public  mofala. 
Why  should  more  liceruM^  be  permitted  to  art  than,  to  litera- 
ture? The  same  strictures  will  apply  to  many  of  the  Ledaa, 
I>aria#^,  and  Antiopes  scattered  through  the  galleries  of 
EurofK;,  Hymoncls  says:  ^^Raphael  in  his  Lo^e  has  minted 
with  his  scenffs  frr^m  Old  Testament  history  scenes  of  more 
than  [>a^fln  s^^nf^iiality."  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence 
of  tbr;  church,  which  as  the  great  patron  of  art  furnished  most 
f.f  the  subjects  for  the  artists,  that  in  that  age  art  did  not 
oftencfT  f>ass  the  Ix^unds  of  decency.  Many  of  the  most  ob- 
jexftionable  picturc-s  probably  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
Vasari  savs  that  Ik»tticelli,  one  of  the  least  sensual  and  most 
intellectual  of  artists,  *ln  many  houses  painted  roundels  with 
his  own  hand,  and  naked  women  plenty."  All  of  which  sim- 
ply means  that  artists  were  men  of  their  time. 

On  first  consideration  it  would  seem  that  religious  art 
should  have  greatly  influenced  character.  That  men  could 
perform  the  ritfts  of  their  worship  before  statues  of  the  Greek 
and  l{/>man  gods  without  in  any  way  influencing  their  con- 
duct does  not  surprise  us,  for  we  know  that  in  the  religious 
rit<»s  of  O recce  and  Rome  there  was  no  connection  between 
worship  and  morality.  In  Christian  Florence  and  Venice, 
wo  are  surprised  that  prayers  before  altars  from  which  looked 
down  the  mild  and  pitying  face  of  the  *^other  of  Sorrows" 
and  of  saints  famed  for  their  lives  of  holiness  and  self-sacrifice 
had  so  little  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  worshippers; 
I  but  we  mmt  remember  that  the  religion  of  this  period  was  a 
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religion  of  outward  obeervances,  of  rites  and  dogmas,  senti- 
ments and  emotions.  Men  went  to  the  mass  bloody-handed, 
and  away  from  it  to  assassinate,  pillage,  and  commit  all  atroci- 
ties; among  the  ignorant  religion  had  become  superstition, 
and  by  the  great  cardinals  of  the  church  was  openly  ridiculed. 
"Since  God  has  given  us  the  papacy,"  said  Leo  X,  "let  us 
enjoy  it."  Mediseval  Christianity,  as  Dante  had  conceived  it, 
had  lost  its  hold  on  the  age,  and  no  higher  religious  truth 
had  taken  its  place.  Men  turned  to  Greek  learning  and  the 
beauty  of  art  for  their  higher  life,  and  religion  became  to 
many  merely  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonials  and  the 
passive  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  So  long 
as  no  question  was  made  concerning  her  doctrines  the  church 
was  very  tolerant  of  conduct.  If  in  the  great  churches  of 
Europe  the  favorite  altars  were  the  same  in  the  past  as  to-day, 
worshippers  did  not  throng  to  the  chapel  of  S.  Croce,  where 
Giotto  told  St.  Francis's  story  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence, or  to  the  altars  before  Angelico's  and  Perugino's  Ma- 
donnas, but  before  miracle-working  dolls  dressed  in  gaudy 
and  tarnished  finery. 

What  anyone  gets  out  of  a  book  or  out  of  a  picture  depends 
to  a  great  degree  upon  the  sensibility  and  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion which  he  brings  to  it.  Mrs.  Carlyle  tells  a  story  of  an 
ignorant  Scotch  girl  whom  she  took  to  see  a  famous  Madonna 
in  the  National  Gallery.  The  girl  gazed  at  the  picture  appar- 
ently spellbound  in  admiration ;  then  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle and  said  with  bated  breath,  "How  expensive!"  Evi- 
dently it  was  the  massive  gold  frame  that  had  impressed  her. 
What  an  artist's  soul  can  get  out  of  a  great  work  of  art  was 
impressed  upon  me  by  a  little  incident  in  the  Louvre  before 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  A  young  man  came  in  with  two  friends. 
He  placed  them  where  they  could  get  the  best  light  and  view 
of  the  statue,  and  passed  his  hand  with  a  touch  in  which 
were  united  reverence  and  affection  over  the  curve  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  turn  of  the  throat,  and  with  a  look  in  his 
face  that  would  have  made  him  a  model  for  a  St.  George  said, 
*1  could  fight  for  her."  The  holiness  and  peace  in  the  faces 
of  the  Madonnas  appeal  to  the  souls  ready  to  receive  their 
message,  and  doubtless  many  souls  have  been  strengthened 
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for  noble  deeds  and  filled  with  patience  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  life  by  the  visions  of  heavenly  love  and  pity  which  the 
great  artists  have  portrayed.  The  cities  which  produced  St. 
Francis,  St.  Catherine,  and  Savonarola  were  not  lacking  in 
souls  both  lofty  and  susceptible. 

Great  wealth  in  nations  has  always  been  accompanied  by 
decline  in  morals,  and  wealth  has  in  all  ages  been  the  first 
condition  of  art  development.  Art  is  the  flower  of  civiliza- 
tion, its  luxury  and  adornment,  and  in  the  three  great  periods 
it  reached  its  perfection  contemporaneously  with  the  corrup- 
tion and  decadence  of  national  life,  and  was  influenced  by  the 
immorality  of  the  time,  but  by  no  means  caused  or  increased 
this  immorality.  Is  not  art,  like  literature,  the  expression  of 
the  Zeitgeist?  A  certain  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  art;  wealth  is  also  a  necessity,  yet  no  amount  of 
wealth,  even  when  united  with  culture  and  humanitarianism, 
is  sufficient  to  develop  it  without  that  impalpable  something 
we  call  art  atmosphere.  Wherever  great  art  has  been  pro- 
duced, there  have  been  pageantry  and  beauty  in  public  life, 
sumptuous  apparel  and  picturesqueness.  life  has  been  a 
spectacle,  as  in  Athens,  with  her  beautiful  public  buildings, 
upon  which  was  lavished  the  treasure  of  allied  cities  of 
Greece  entrusted  to  Athens  for  their  common  defence,  pro- 
cessions, and  games  in  which  the  people  saw  that  perfection 
of  the  naked  human  body  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  sculp- 
tors to  represent.  In  Florence  picturesqueness  of  costume 
and  the  pageantry  of  daily  life  much  influenced  art;  the  art- 
ists painted  what  they  saw  on  the  streets  of  their  cities.  Art 
expresses  best  the  pictorial,  and  life  in  that  period  was  pic- 
torial. Modem  historians  have  not  yet  realized  the  great 
value  of  these  old  frescos  on  church,  convent,  and  palace 
wall  for  the  study  of  the  manners  and  costxmies  of  old  Italian 
life.  The  great  pictures  of  Venice  reproduce  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  days  when  she  was  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  her  doges  plundered  the  East  to  beautify  St.  Mark. 

In  periods  of  lesser  art  in  the  Netherlands  similar  condi- 
tions prevailed.  The  Van  Eycks,  like  Simone  Memmi  and 
the  Qaddis,  painted  allegorical  and  theological  pictures;  but 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  Rubens,  painting  became 
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sensuous  and  revelled  in  beauty  of  color.  There  were  no 
more  paintings  of  fasting  and  sorrowful  Madonnas  of  the 
school  of  the  Van  Eycks.  The  artists  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium painted,  as  artists  always  have,  the  faces  they  saw  in 
their  streets,  and  these  faces  were  not  beautiful.  There  was 
not  in  these  countries  the  intense  love  of  beauty  which  char- 
acterizes the  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  which  gives  the  poetic 
element  which  makes  Greek  and  Italian  art  akin  to  music  in 
its  influence.  Bubens's  saints  were  fleshly  and  ^^ull  of  the 
pride  of  life'';  his  Magdalens  have  never  sorrowed  bitterly, 
and  they  look  impenitent.  Eubens,  like  the  Venetians,  knew 
the  great  secret  of  mixing  colors  which  glow  like  liquid  sun- 
shine,  but  Kubens  is  sensual  where  the  Venetians  are  sensu- 
ous. In  Greece  and  Italy,  sensuality  was  veiled  with  refine- 
ment; to  this  is  due  much  of  the  artistic  perfection  of  both 
nations.  When  Northern  nations  are  sensual  and  passionate, 
they  express  it,  in  painting,  after  the  manner  of  Kubens,  and 
in  literature  like  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

In  France  in  the  age  of  Louis  XTV,  art,  architecture,  and 
literature  mirrored  the  ideal  of  the  age.  "France,  c'est  moi," 
said  the  monarch.  He  posed  as  a  model  of  taste  and  elegance. 
The  formal  court,  with  its  elaborate  court  costumes  and  still 
more  elaborate  manners,  were  all  modelled  after  the  king. 
Versailles,  with  its  magnificent  salons  and  corridors  decorated 
with  precious  marble,  Venetian  glass,  historical  and  allegori- 
cal paintings,  Mansard's  formal  architecture,  and  Lenotre's 
stately  gardens,  with  the  trees  and  hedges  trimmed  into  geo- 
metrical forms,  was  the  proper  setting  for  this  artificial  court 
life,  which  was  one  long  dress-parade.  Until  the  Revolution 
French  art  reflects  this  artificiality.  The  allegories  of  Le 
Bnm  in  which  Louis  XTV  masquerades  as  Alexander,  the 
portraits  of  Mignard  and  Rigaud,  Coypel,  who  painted  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  silk  knee-breeches,  and  Watteau's  courtiera 
masquerading  as  shepherds, — all  tell  the  same  story  of  a  life 
that  was  a  make-believe,  a  civilization  rotten  to  its  core. 

History  plainly  tells  us  that  in  all  times  of  great  art  the 
environment  has  ministered  to  a  national  love  of  beauty,  and 
that  sensuousness,  united  with  picturesqueness  in  daily  life 
and  beauty  of  nature,  has  always  been  favorable  to  paintixu^^ 
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But  BensuonsneflB  must  not  descend  to  coarse  sensuality;  im- 
morality certainly  never  has  promoted  art  If  inmiorality 
and  sensuality  were  conducive  to  art  development,  the  period 
of  the  Restoration  in  England  should  have  produced  great  art. 

The  greatness  of  Italy  in  art  is  largely  due  to  the  keen  ap- 
preciation and  love  of  the  beautiful  by  the  Italians,  which 
to-day  give  the  Italian  peasant  a  graciousness  of  manner  and 
quickness  of  intelligence  very  different  from  the  stolidity  of 
the  peasantry  of  northern  Europe.  Love  of  beauty  shows 
itself  in  everything  produced  in  Italy  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  frescos  to  the  drinking 
cups  of  Cellini  and  the  marble  chimney-pieces  and  beautiful 
doors  of  the  old  palaces.  The  beautiful  works  of  art  found 
in  inaccessible  mountain  villages  are  marvellous.  Italy  has 
many  towns,  like  Amalfi,  Ravenna,  Padua,  Assisi,  Prato, 
Ferrara,  and  Urbino,  which  are  now  but  the  ghosts  of  what 
they  were,  but  which  are  still  filled  with  priceless  art-treas- 
ures. Pillage,  war,  and  sale  have  destroyed  much  and  filled 
the  galleries  of  Europe  with  spoils  taken  from  Italy,  yet  so 
much  remains  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  one  people 
could  have  created  so  much  beauty.  It  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble when  we  remember  that  during  these  centuries  the  cities 
of  Italy  were  continually  engaged  in  wars  with  foreign  in- 
vaders, wars  with  each  other,  and  civic  feuds.  Still,  manu- 
factures and  commerce  flourished,  and  artist,  architect,  and 
sculptor  went  steadily  on  adorning  the  cities;  however  bitter 
the  hate  between  the  rival  cities,  and  however  fierce  the 
strife  between  the  factions  within  the  walls,  they  went  from 
city  to  city  creating  beauty,  honored  by  every  city  they 
entered. 

^fodem  life  is  too  complex,  too  utilitarian,  too  dominated 
by  scientific  thoughts  and  industrialism  to  find  its  highest 
expression  in  art.  When  Masaccio  and  ifasolino  told  the 
Bible  story  in  forms  of  immortal  beauty  on  the  walls  of  Car- 
mine, painting  had  a  vital  influence  on  Italian  life,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  fresco,  the  building  of  a  new  church,  or  the 
creation  of  a  new  statue  was  a  matter  of  pride  and  joy  to  the 
whole  city.  For  in  those  days  there  was  politically  no  Italian 
nstion;  the  only  national  unity  was  in  the  realms  of  art  and 
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letters.  Italy  was  divided  into  free  cities,  republics,  and  duke- 
doms, in  each  of  which  patriotism  and  civic  pride  were  of  that 
personal  and  intense  kind  possible  only  in  small  communities 
where  the  artist  was  personally  known  by  the  whole  city.  In 
those  days,  when  few  could  read,  and  books  were  the  costly 
treasure  of  cloisters  and  palaces,  and  pictures  largely  supplied 
the  place  now  filled  by  books,  the  artist  was  a  teacher.  He 
was  consulted  not  only  about  the  decoration  of  the  city,  but 
on  its  civic  policy  and  defence;  he  was  a  man  much  broader 
in  his  aims  than  the  artist  of  to-day.  Crowe  says  that  if 
Lorenzetti  had  lived  to-day  he  would  probably  have  occupied 
a  pulpit  or  a  professor's  chair.  Many  artists  of  those  days 
were  men  of  universal  genius,  such  as  Giotto,  Orcagna,  and 
Lorenzetti,  poets,  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors,  and, 
greatest  of  all,  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo,  who  took  all 
learning  for  their  province.  Art  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  interpreter  of  the  new  Humanism  as  well  as  of  the 
old  theology.  Mr.  Symonds  says:  "The  first  step  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  mind  was  taken  by  art  proclaiming  to 
men  the  glad  tidings  of  their  joyfulness  and  greatness  in  a 
world  of  enjoyment  created  for  their  use." 

What  a  keen  living  interest  art  held  in  those  daysl  Very 
different  was  its  position  from  that  which  it  holds  to-day, 
when  art  has  become  the  decoration  and  adornment  of  life, 
and  a  picture  is  painted  to  hang  with  hundreds  of  others  on 
the  wall  of  a  gallery!  In  those  days  pictures  were  painted  in 
harmony  with  their  surroundings,  Madonnas  and  saints  over 
the  altars  of  churches,  and  a  picture  like  Lorenzetti's  "Good 
and  Bad  Government"  in  the  Palazzo  Publico. 

Science  rules  modem  thought  as  completely  as  art  and 
learning  ruled  Italian  thought  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Art 
can  never  be  the  supreme  thing  in  modem  life;  it  is  the 
adornment  of  a  civilization  rich  in  material  things,  and  scien- 
tific in  its  thinking.  Symonds  says:  "Our  deepest  thoughts 
about  God  and  the  world  are  incapable  of  personification  by 
any  spsthetic  process.  They  never  enter  into  that  atmosphere 
where  alone  they  could  through  fine  art  become  luminous." 

The  art  of  an  age  must  embody  the  ideals  of  the  age;  our 
age  is  complex,  filled  with  new  theories  of  social  and  political 
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amelioratioii,  and  their  presenution  bdongs  to  Ktermtme 
rather  than  to  painting.  The  pktnreB  to-day  ^diich  meet 
strongly  appeal  to  the  people  are  fictuies  in  which  the  Kter- 
aiy  and  dramatic  interest  overshadows  the  [HCtorial  interest; 
they  transcend  the  proTince  of  painting,  and  for  that  reason 
they  fall  short  of  the  highest  excellence  as  art.  Landscape, 
pantheistic  in  its  ideal,  is  the  modem  art  expression;  and  Mil- 
lais'  Spring,  in  the  Loovre,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  idyllic 
expression  in  modem  art.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
modem  art  either  tries  to  express  more  than  is  possible  with- 
in the  limitations  of  painting,  or  contents  itself  with  mere 
beauty  of  technique. 

With  our  loss  of  the  greatest  art  there  have  been  compensa- 
tions. The  mediaeval  city,  with  all  its  picturesqueness,  was 
a  most  uncomfortable  as  well  as  a  most  unsanitary  dwellings 
place;  scarcely  a  ray  of  sunshine  penetrated  its  narrow  streets, 
which  were  full  of  filth,  noisomeness,  and  death  damps.  The 
lower  classes  burrowed  like  rabbits  in  quarters  where  neither 
comfort  nor  decency  was  possible;  the  nobles  lived  in  great 
palaces  which,  with  all  their  magnificence  of  spacious  halls, 
precious  marbles,  and  beautiful  pictures,  possessed  neither 
comfort  nor  cleanliness,  according  to  our  standard.  There  is 
no  adequate  way  of  heating  or  lighting  these  old  palaces,  and 
for  four  months  of  the  year  they  are  like  cold-storage  vaults, 
even  in  the  mild  Italian  climate.  Hawthorne  said:  "There 
could  be  no  fitter  punishment  for  the  guilty  founders  of  these 
old  palaces  than  to  be  compelled  to  wander  as  ghosts  through 
these  long  suites  of  rooms  over  the  cold  marble  of  the  floors, 
growing  chillier  with  each  eternal  footstep."  Mediseval  soci- 
ety found  its  luxury  in  beauty  and  magnificence;  modem 
society  makes  comfort  its  luxury.  The  marble  seats  which 
adorn  the  old  palaces  are  certainly  things  of  beauty,  but  they 
are  not  restful  seats  for  tired  mortals.  Comfort,  cleanliness, 
security  of  life  and  property,  streets  paved  and  lighted,  dis- 
ease checked  by  sanitation,  the  hospital  for  the  shrine,  the 
schoolhouse  for  the  monastery  are  our  compensations  for  the 
Lick  of  great  art;  and  these  gifts  have  done  more  to  promote 
morality  than  all  the  art  the  world  has  ever  known.  Any 
umher  of  beautiful  things  to  look  at,  either  of  art  or  of 
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nature,  will  never  elevate  a  people  unless  to  the  beauty  be 
added  certain  material  conditions  essential  to  health  and 
decency. 

Art  has  a  vital  relation  to  morality,  but  we  must  seek  it  not 
in  its  didactic  teaching,  but  in  beauty,  which  always  exerts 
a  refining  influence,  tending  to  soften  manners  and  elevate 
character.  In  Raphael's  faces  there  is  a  serenity  which  rests 
like  a  benediction  on  all  who  surrender  themselves  to  his 
nufluenee,  and  this  peace  must  have  been  in  Raphael's  soul 
before  he  could  have  put  it  on  the  canvas.  Only  weariness  of 
spirit  comes  from  making  art  a  schoolmaster.  A  young 
woman  was  straining  her  eyes  and  fretting  her  soul  before 
Tintoretto's  pictures  in  the  Scuola  San  Rocco.  She  held  her 
Ruskin  in  her  hand,  and  was  evidently  striving  to  read  into 
the  pictures  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin  told  her  she  ought.  The 
kindly  custodian,  recognizing  the  symptoms,  came  to  her  and 
said:  "Signora,  you  will  never  find  it  all;  no  one  but  Mr. 
Ruskin  ever  did." 

"Everything,"  wrote  Marcus  Aurelius,  "that  is  in  any  way 
beautiful,  is  beautiful  in  itself."  "Art,"  says  Winckelmann, 
"is  the  daughter  of  pleasure."  Here  is  where  the  moral  mis- 
sion of  art  is  to  be  sought — in  the  elevating  influence  of  pure 
delight  filling  life  with  joy  and  beauty,  and  by  these  making 
the  world  happier  and  better.  We  should  love  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music  for  their  beauty,  just  as  we  love  the  rose 
for  its  color  and  perfume,  without  thinking  of  its  value  for 
attar  of  roses  or  confection.  Is  pleasure,  in  the  highest  sig- 
nificance of  the  word,  so  plentiful  in  human  life  that  those 
arts  which  give  us  pleasure  should  be  lightly  valued?  Is  it 
not  the  distinct  mission  of  painting,  poetry,  and  music  to 
soothe  the  soul  weary  with  the  cares  of  life,  to  make  a  city 
of  refuge  in  the  realms  of  fancy,  to  give  moments  of  delight 
in  a  world  of  beauty  and  joy  where  no  moral  judgments  are 
demanded  of  us,  and  where  poise  and  serenity  of  mind  may 
be  gained,  to  enable  us  again  to  enter  the  arena  of  the  actual 
world,  from  whose  struggle  no  mortal  is  long  released.  Bit- 
ing cares,  heavy  burdens,  crushing  sorrows,  humiliation,  and 
suffering  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  Every  joyful  moment, 
every  noble  delight,  is  a  lasting  poeaeeeiotL  oi  >Jaa  ^cyoS..     k. 
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l>eaiitiful  young  girl,  in  her  freshness  and  purity,  whom  we 
chance  to  meet;  the  sapphire-hued  Mediterranean,  with  its 
background  of  purple  mountains  melting  into  olive-hued  hills 
with  a  foreground  of  orange  and  lemon  groves,  interspersed 
with  stately  palms,  and  over  all  the  luminous  sky  of  Italy, 
once  seen  remain  a  lasting  possession  of  beauty.  Every  sun- 
set, every  sunrise,  the  beauty  of  mountain,  valley,  sea,  and 
shore,  every  beautiful  picture,  every  fine  statue,  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  remains  as  a  priceless  treasure  in  the  memory;  and 
happy  is  the  man  or  woman  the  warp  and  woof  of  whose  life 
hold  many  such  memories. 

In  the  great  museum  of  Naples  are  two  long  corridors 
filled  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  the  great  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Like  the  statues  of  their  gods,  the  marble  faces 
of  the  Greeks  are  full  of  serenity  and  peace;  care,  ambition, 
and  restless  passions  have  traced  no  lines  upon  these  faces. 
It  is  refreshing  and  restful  to  linger  with  these  marble  men 
who  have  seen  no  world-weariness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  faces  are  careworn  and  troubled;  they  are  akin  to 
those  of  the  men  who  walk  our  streets;  struggle  and  disap- 
pointment are  written  upon  them.  May  not  the  serenity 
which  breathes  through  the  Greek  marbles  have  been  due  to 
the  intense  love  of  beauty  which  lifted  the  Greeks  into  an 
ideal  world? 

There  is  little  place  in  modem  life  for  repose  or  fancy, 
especially  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  is  inclined  to  apply  his 
utilitarian  touchstone  to  everything.  Fiction  and  poetry 
to-day,  instead  of  giving  us  rest  by  leading  us  into  an  ideal 
world  of  beauty  and  peace  for  spiritual  refreshment,  worry 
and  distress  us  with  the  same  problems  which  face  us  in  daily 
life.  Our  novelists  no  longer  even  pretend  to  invite  us  to 
a  play.  They  proclaim  at  once  their  purpose,  all  in  capital 
letters;  they  tells  us  that  their  aim  is  not  to  amuse  or  delight, 
but  to  instruct.  The  social  evil,  the  labor  problem,  temper- 
ance, politics,  theology,  and  evolution  are  now  written  in  the 
guise  of  fiction. 

In  our  novelists  who  take  their  art  seriously  pure  enjoy- 
ment, rest,  can  no  more  be  found  than  in  a  treatise  on  insan- 
ity.   By  this  constant  strain  on  judgment  and  conscience,  our 
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generation  is  being  driven  to  nervous  prostration  and  the 
verge  of  insanity. 

Let  us  be  allowed  painting  and  music  and  literary  art  with- 
out being  compelled  to  weigh  motives  or  to  judge  of  wicked- 
ness and  virtue.  Leave  us  a  little  world  of  the  imagination 
free  from  the  worry  of  moral  judgments.  The  painter  and 
the  musician  can  stand  on  neutral  ground;  they  need  be 
neither  judge  nor  jury;  theirs  the  privilege  to  express  the 
joy  and  beauty  of  existence. 

In  the  Louvre  is  a  picture  by  Murillo  of  the  interior  of  a 
convent  kitchen,  where  most  charming  angels,  with  wings 
folded  and  robes  tucked  up,  are  bustling  about  laying  tables, 
setting  a  kettle  of  water  to  boil,  and  carrying  plates.  It  had 
been  a  time  of  scarcity  for  the  poor  monks,  and  during  the 
night  the  angels  have  brought  food,  and  they  are  preparing 
breakfast  for  the  half-starved  brothers.  A  most  beautiful 
ideal  of  loving  service;  but  do  not  let  us  put  all  the  angels 
to  serving  at  table.    Leave  to  some  the  harp  and  the  song. 
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IN  the  December  number  of  The  Abbna  its  Editor  raised 
a  question  concerning  the  future  of  the  nation.  ^^Shall 
the  United  States  be  Europeanized?"  he  asked.  ^^As  a 
nation  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  •  ..  .  The 
United  States  must  gravitate  rapidly  towards  Europe,  or  else 
diverge  from  Europe  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible."  He  in- 
dicates four  influences  tending  to  alter  the  national  outlook. 
Of  these.  Commerce  is  ranked  first.  Commerce,  he  says  in 
effect,  does  not  require  change  and  progress,  but  only  stabil- 
ity, fixedness,  conservatism.  Thus  when  two  nations  trade, 
the  one  that  alters  ^^gets  in  love"  with  the  one  that  does  not. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  danger  of  self-interest  supplanting 
patriotism  while  the  threads  of  the  commercial  web  are  being 
woven.  ^As  between  the  ship  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Re- 
public on  the  other — ^well,  the  Republic  may  take  care  ol 
itself  I  That  is,  democracy  is  good  enough,  but  trade  is 
better." 

Under  the  second  head,  Accumulated  Wealth,  the  large 
financial  transactions  with  the  old  world  are  mentioned.  The 
third  is  Social  Influence,  and  the  ties  created  through  inter- 
national marriages  are  discussed.  The  fourth  factor  is  "Gov- 
ernment," and  here  it  is  stated  that  Government  is  "never 
modest,  is  never  humble,  always  encroaches  and  enlarges, 
does  not  look  affectionately  at  man,  but  always  affectionately 
toward  form  and  the  splendor  of  things." 

The  remarks  of  the  article  which  come  under  the  last 
heading  would  probably  pnly  issue  from  one  who  could  see 
a  long  way  back;  and  if  history  repeats  itself,  knowledge  of 
the  past  makes  good  guessing  for  the  future. '  In  Dr.  Rid- 
path's  writings  we  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  rely 
upon  his  historical  inferences.  The  writer  of  a  history  of  the 
world,  perhaps  the  best  yet  produced,  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  pretty  good  grip  on  t\ie  i«LC\a  of  trnman  existence;  and 
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this  point  is  emphasized  because  the  present  leanings  and 
probable  future  of  American  nationality  cannot  be  reasonably 
discussed  without  the  aid  of  the  book  searchlight  that  reveals 
the  human  past  from  the  Vedas  down  to  Lecky — ^and  this, 
to  show  that  what  human  nature  has  always  done,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do. 

While  considering  the  effects  of  Commerce,  Accumulated 
"Wealth,  Social  Influence,  and  Government,  let  us  first  inquire 
whether  these  alterative  influences  can  be  stayed  or  neutral- 
ized; and,  if  not,  should  the  inability  be  deplored? 

As  to  the  first  item,  it  would  of  course  be  idle  to  talk  about 
causing  cessation,  and  equally  unprofitable  to  object  to  the 
interminglings  which  Commerce  enforces.  The  necessary 
must  be  taken  with  any  unwelcome  features.  In  regard  to 
the  second  heading,  it  is  clear  that  the  Bourse  of  the  world 
has  no  nationality,  supports  neither  monarchy  nor  republic, 
and  is  not  a  market  for  politics,  though  affected  "by  political 
changes.  It  cannot  be  called  European  when  common  to 
the  financiers  of  every  country.  When  American  capitalists 
enter  those  upper  airs  of  finance  which  special  education 
alone  explains,  they  merely  utilize  the  market  of  the  world, 
suffering  such  losses  as  "want  of  confidence"  may  create,  and 
seeking  the  gains  which  "stability"  may  protect.  To  ask  the 
larger  dealers  to  abandon  the  one  field  that  is  open  to  them 
is  only  to  invite  derision.  In  many  countries  there  are  vil- 
lage financiers  who  object  to  the  Bourse  because  it  always 
seems  partly  foreign.  The  necessities  for  its  existence  are  as 
unknown  to  them  as  the  orbits  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  But 
the  world's  quotation-house  for  values  has  no  roof  and  is  as 
wide  as  cables  can  make  it,  holding  neither  kings  nor  flun- 
keys, nor  bowing  nor  scraping;  nor  has  it  Europeanized  any- 
one. Home  finance,  while  finding  the  heel  of  the  woollen 
stocking  insufficient  as  a  safety  deposit-vault,  has  proceeded 
beyond  village  methods  to  take  the  place  which  the  impor- 
tance of  its  wealth  entitles  it  to,  and  which  the  abundance  of 
its  wealth  requires.  One  might  as  reasonably  blame  the  ba- 
nana man  for  terminating  the  push-cart  enterprise  and  open- 
ing a  comfortable  shop.  It  is  business.  It  is  human  nature. 
It  is  progress.    It  is  the  inevitable.    It  cazmot  be  sto^^g^ 
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Thirdly,  the  Social  Influence — ^let  us  not  call  it  ^'Society'' 
lest  we  seem  to  praise  or  blame;  for  this  word  has  different 
meanings  in  different  mouths.  In  the  department  stores  it 
means  "carriage  company^' — simply  those  who  go  shopping 
in  carriages  and  wear  expensive  clothes.  Our  affair,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  define  "Society,"  but  to. deal  with  a  certain 
natural  straining  which  is  accused  of  altering  strictly  republi- 
can and  chiefly  Puritan  ideas.  Let  us  call  this  the  Hunger 
to  be  Somebody. 

What  records  would  have  transmitted  to  us  the  name  of 
Sheba's  queen  if  she  had  not  brought  her  gift  to  Solomon, 
110  talents  of  gold — 4,400  pounds  avoirdupois?  Her  name 
became  interlaced  with  that  of  a  great  foreigner  and  will  live 
for  ever.  Who  could  now  discover  the  identity  of  Cleopatra, 
and  who  would  care  a  rap  for  the  discovery,  if  she  had  not 
become  familiar  with  foreigners  of  the  highest  social  grade 
the  world 'held?  Where  would  the  Pompadour  have  been  if 
she  had  not  played  her  cards?  From  Bhudda's  Yasodhara 
down  to  the  latest  matrimonial  "sacriflce,"  has  there  been 
any  difference?  Even  before  writing  was  invented  the 
chanters  passed  on  to  us  the  story  of  Helen,  as  if  to  prevent 
our  mistakes  about  the  almost  prehistoric  human  nature.  Is 
there  any  quality  more  deep-set  and  ineradicable  than  this? 

Here  is  an  old  scrapbook  clipping  showing  a  very  long  list 
of  American  women  who  married  titled  foreigners.  Did  they 
ever  regret  this?  As  to  the  husband — sometimes.  As  to  the 
title — ^never.  The  hundreds  of  millions  that  have  thus 
changed  hands  have  been  considered  to  have  been  laid  out 
satisfactorily.  Why?  Because  these  women  were  human. 
As  English  or  French  they  would  have  acted  in  like  manner, 
though  with  less  debate,  perhaps.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  people  to  himger  to  be  somebody.  It  is  the  world-wide 
strain  for  priority,  as  common  to  the  wild  horse  as  to  the 
simian  chief — ^thc  strain  that  has  no  beginning  in  recorded 
history  and  herhaps  continues  to  act  as  a  spur  after  the  fare 
on  Charon's  ferry  has  been  paid — the  one  quality  that  has 
never  changed,  from  the  reptile  up  to  man,  and  which  a 
handful  of  Puritan  colonists  hoped  to  crush  out  from  them- 
selves  and  their  descendants.    Titles  were  not  good  enough 
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for  the  processes  of  the  Puritan,  though  good  enough  for 
God's. 

It  may  have  been  all  wrong  as  an  arrangement  of  creation, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  gentry  of  Europe  became  "selects," 
just  like  oysters,  a  long  time  ago;  also  that  a  title  has  an 
extraordinary  value  from  certain  points  of  view.  It  is  the 
cheapest  prominence  in  the  market.  It  may  give  the  most 
brainless  ass  a  position  that  nothing  else  under  heaven  could 
provide  him.  But  in  these  lines  there  must  be  no  praise  or 
blame.  Right  or  wrong,  these  are  unalterable  facts,  and  they 
must  be  dealt  with  understandingly.  Perhaps  ninety  per 
cent  of  American  publications  speak  with  pity  of  their  coun- 
trywomen who  marry  titled  foreigners;  but  most  of  these 
^'victims"  have  first  travelled  and  know  the  social  values  thor- 
oughly well  before  they  take  the  step.  If  they  be  fools,  some 
would  regret  their  folly,  and  none  have  returned  to  express 
a  regret  that  they  entered  titled  society.  From  a  business 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  possessors  of  titles 
hold  something  that  commands  almost  unlimited  price,  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  utilize  their  market.  As  to  the 
unhappiness  which  is  said  to  follow,  a  fairly  wide  outlook 
tends  to  show  that  where  vanity  is  pleased,  and  where  both 
parties  receive  what  they  sought,  the  average  of  happiness 
is  likely  to  be  quite  as  great  as  in  those  cases  where  couples 
jump  at  "love  in  a  cottage"  and  where  the  wife's  further 
existence  continues  as  the  overworked  and  uninteresting 
mother  of  pauper  children.  In  any  household  and  in  any 
nation  a  crisis  is  usually  imminent  when  vanity  has  no  further 
chance  of  a  satisfaction;  and  in  the  marriage  purchase  of  a 
title  vanity  secures  its  future  in  ways  beyond  the  power  of 
fading  beauty  and  marital  insufficiencies  to  entirely  spoil.  A 
title  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  age  cannot  wither;  nor 
can  custom  stale  the  satirfaction  of  holding,  as  of  right,  a 
great  place  in  the  great  world. 

Take  a  chance  paragraph  from  the  morning  paper:  "The 
Countess  of  Craven  [Mrs.  Bradley-Martin's  daughter]  gave 
a  New  Year's  ball  to  the  tenants  at  Combe  Abbey  last  night." 
Then  follows  a  list  of  the  titled  guests.  How  many  Canadian 
and  American  women  will  read  this  while  thinkiik^  oi  VSoiS^ 
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old  ImTTeV-mBkeTf  and  of  the  chances  that  come  to  some  un- 
known and  lucky  persons?  And  in  Knglandy  how  many  are 
devouring  the  news  of  the  court  and  the  titled  people  f  This 
may  aU  seem  slightly  nauseating,  an  effect  to  be  expected  in 
realistic  stories,  and  we  are  dealing,  for  once,  with  facts,  and, 
if  possible,  from  a  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  standpcnnt — m, 
standpoint  that  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  American  print. 

Among  the  enlaiging  influences  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kid- 
path,  some  would  have  put  this  social  item  first,  because  comr 
merce  and  financiers  can  be  controlled  by  law,  and  goTem- 
ments  may  be  altered;  but  there  is  no  altering  of  human  na- 
ture. Who  will  prevent  the  millionaire  from  buying  adula- 
tion and  the  title  that  crooks  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee?  There  is  only  one  world  of  fashion.  It  recognizes 
only  those  within  its  own  territory.  Its  dictum  is  that  nobody 
can  be  Somebody  who  remains  with  the  anybodies.  Will  a 
love  for  the  tenets  of  a  religious  sect,  or  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  Jeffersonian  simplicity,  prevent  the  moneyed  man  from 
seeking  a  comparatively  cheap  prominence?  How  many  can 
hope  to  attain  a  hard-earned  eminence  of  personal  character, 
like  that  of  Lincoln?  How  many  could  reproduce  the  divine 
simplicity  which  held  such  a  terrible  capacity  for  compassion 
that  it  sometimes  sought  a  humorism  to  hide  grief?  Even  if 
other  Lincolns  could  thus  be  produced,  how  many  would  make 
the  effort  unless  sure  that  their  virtues  would  be  suflSciently 
known?  He  who  can  command  an  army  of  servants,  who 
lives  in  princely  luxury  and  in  an  American  palace,  does  he 
think  bis  bricklayer  is  as  good  as  himself?  Does  he  want  the 
bricklayer  to  suggest  any  such  equality?  Has  anyone  re- 
mained entirely  true  to  the  earlier  principles  when  his  bank 
account  reached  seven  figures? 

The  seven-figure  man  knows  that  the  sale  of  American 
papers  partly  depends  on  their  recording  the  doings  of  the 
rich.  He  knows  that  the  discovery  of  his  private  affairs  means 
income  to  them,  and  his  life  is  spent  in  a  state  of  barricade — ^ 
a  condition  of  things  he  avoids  by  going  to  countries  where 
immunities  from  curiosity  require  less  care.  When  the 
Woman's  Press  Club  lately  gave  a  bazaar,  some  unpermitted 
use  of  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger's  name  was  made,  and  her 
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indignant  note  to  the  president  of  the  club  was  partly  as 
follows:  "The  press  of  America  drove  Mr.  Astor  out  of  the 
country.  Does  it  intend  to  drive  out  every  person  who  can 
afford  to  go?"  Here  we  get  a  first-hand  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  "Society" — not  the  first  regarding  its  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  The  millionaire  with  leanings  toward 
fashion  avoids  being  mentioned  in  American  papers,  but  for 
the  world  of  fashion  to  know  that  he  has  entertained  a 
grandee  is  a  very  different  kettle  of  fish.  He  has  already 
admitted  that  America  can  give  him  nothing  but  his  income. 
He  is  between  two  poles  of  a  territorial  magnet,  one  attract- 
ing and  the  other  repelling.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
his  movement? 

As  to  the  fourth  influence,  Government,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Ridpath's  article  touching  the  ways  in  which 
the  author  shows  this  Government  to  be  copying  monarchical 
systems  and  wordings.  While  saying  that  it  is  no  longer 
Jeffersonian  he  exhibits  the  tendencies  of  all  governments 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  love  for  splendor.  He  might  have 
also  shown  that  this  old  hunger  to  be  Somebody,  the  politi- 
cian's ache  to  identify  self  with  history,  has  already  done 
much  to  alter  American  thought.  During  two  terms  of  pecul- 
iar inertia,  Mr.  Cleveland  gained  at  least  the  respect  of  those 
who  preferred  the  status  quo.  Foreign  courts,  always  reluc- 
tant to  admit  true  statesmanship  in  an  American,  held  him 
in  extraordinarv  estimation  because  he  maintained  silence 
when  others  talked.  And  then  at  the  end  of  it  all  he  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  prove  himself  to  be  of  spirited  action  by 
announcing  a  proper  claim  in  an  insulting  way. 

Many  are  crazy  to  make  a  bit  of  history  and  have  their 
name  writ  large  on  it.  The  hurried  advancement  of  the  navy 
tells.  The  hammers  in  the  navy  yards  mark  the  pulses  of 
the  unhatched  Somebodies.  Dr.  Ridpath  says  the  people  are 
the  safeguard — that  four-fifths  of  the  nation  are  still  opposed 
to  any  momentous  alteration;  and  that  seems  to  be  true  of 
every  individual  of  the  four-fifths — until  he  gets  rich  or  can 
handle  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  state.  The  people?  What 
people?  Is  it  suggested  that  this  country  is  in  any  way  influ- 
enced or  governed  by  the  people?    Why,  then,  did  they  not 
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elect  the  man  who  intended  to  really  and  truly  represent 
them?  The  election  proved  beyond  question  that  the  people 
are  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  the  money  power.  Every  capital- 
ist and  manufacturer  coerced  the  vote  of  his  employees,  and 
can  continue  to  do  so.  The  consequence  is  that  the  working 
people  will  be  shut  out  for  years  from  the  benefits  of  open 
international  competition  in  the  markets.  They  know  where 
they  can  buy  tweed  suits  for  twelve  dollars  that  will  last 
eight  years,  but  they  have  to  buy  shoddy  because  the  coffers 
of  the  manufacturers  must  be  filled.  The  workman  must  buy 
blankets  from  which  the  wool  disappears  in  three  washings, 
leaving  him  lying  under  a  sort  of  enlarged  towel.  He  is  told 
it  is  national  and  patriotic  to  agree  to  this  and  remain  poor 
in  order  to  give  "protection"  to  the  wealthy  manufacturers. 
He  is  told  of  Mr.  McKinlev's  intended  "reforms."  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  will  simply  produce  his  church-tea-party  smile,  and 
do  what  he  is  told.  The  "people"  rule  this  country  about  as 
much  as  they  rule  Timbuctoo.  When  the  electioneering 
mechanisms  of  the  money  power  are  in  good  running  order 
the  use  of  the  ballot-box  is  about  as  valuable  as  a  wet  squib. 
Practically,  the  money  power  and  the  government  are  Siam- 
ese twins,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  individual  opinion  in 
the  four-fifths  majority  can  be  counted  on  as  a  power  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs. 

The  whole  of  the  alterative  influences  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Ridpath  must  therefore  be  ascribed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  powers  that  rule,  and  not  to  the  people,  meaning  the  rank 
and  file  of  workers.  "But  this  is  not  peculiar.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  old  thing — the  rulers,  and  the  ruled.  And  republics 
have  never  been  anything  else,  except  in  their  early  and 
"village"  conditions.  The  individual  hunger  to  be  Somebody 
and  the  national  hunger  for  power  have  never  failed  to  assert 
themselves  and  reduce  differences  in  constitutions  and  prac- 
tices to  a  mere  choice  of  terms.  A  point  to  be  emphasized 
in  this  paper  is  that  this  is  the  only  form  of  national  growth 
that  has  ever  been  known,  and  the  only  one  that  is  possible. 

Tf,  then,  these  four  great  currents  of  alteration  can  only 
be  damned  and  never  dammed,  is  the  fact  to  be  deplored? 
Can  the  alterations  be  reasonably  detested  when  seen  to  be 
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the  usual  and  necessary  national  enlargements?  With  its 
navy  present  at  the  Portsmouth  reviews,  also  entertaining  an 
Emperor,  saluting  a  Tsar,  threatening  a  Sultan,  ordering 
''hands  oflf"  from  all  the  real  estate  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, would  any  old  Puritan  politician  recognize  his  coun- 
try if  he  were  resurrected?  With  its  interests  in  Samoa,  its 
possibilities  in  Hawaii,  its  sympathy  for  Cuba,  its  protect- 
orate over  the  whole  of  South  America,  what  principle  now 
remains  of  the  old  combination  whose  maxim  was  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  itself,  and  whose  ambition  was  to  be  able  to  explore 
the  unknown  recesses  of  its  own  territory! 

Why  should  the  enlargements  be  regretted  when  to  sym- 
pathize with  a  natural  pride  in  the  increase  of  a  nation's  power 
is  so  much  easier  than  to  understand  why  an  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  a  forbidding  sect  whose 
other-worldliness  was  diametrically  opposed  to  legitimate  na- 
tional growth?  The  watchword  of  America  has  been 
Progress,  but  the  limit  fixed  by  Puritanism  has  already  been 
reached  and  greatly  overstepped.  Is  this  word  to  have  no 
further  political  meaning? — or  shall  the  United  States  im- 
prove its  position  among  the  nations  whose  wishes  have  to 
be  consulted?  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  room  for  debate  on 
this  point,  because  notice  of  the  South  American  protectorate 
has  been  served  on  the  world;  and  some  protectorates  have 
proved  as  good  as  a  squatter's  prescriptive  right.  This  adds 
nothing  to  the  hundred  and  forty-one  millions  of  the  pension 
list.  Not  a  soldier  is  added  to  the  pay-roll.  It  simply  goes 
by  %luff"  and  the  building  of  ships.  It  is  cheap,  and  the 
profits  are  beyond  calculation.  It  is  distinctly  monarchical. 
It  knocks  the  Puritan's  tenth  commandment  sky-high  in  not 
only  coveting  but  securing  all  it  can  grab.  And,  hypocrisy 
apart,  who  cares  whether  it  is  monarchical,  or  un-Puritan,  or 
anything  else?    It  is  good.    It  will  stand. 

During  the  present  scramble  for  broken  China,  foreign 
requests  have  been  made  as  to  what  the  United  States  intends 
to  do.  In  other  words:  "What  portion  of  the  old  willow-pat- 
tern will  America  annex?"  When  was  this  ever  done  before? 
In  regard  to  a  foreign  division  of  territory,  who  ever  inquired 
as  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  United  States  until  this  country 
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i::r^^ffr^  vitL  p»i  b^sr^ss.  Ii  zlaj  lake  axacfkiiig  like  ft 
neT'>l:;:io«i  U/  eti^Ue  ^h  u>  b^rr  zr.<A  =:LSicsiik  ai  tkeir  eoit  ift 
tL^  moK  R:ft2<;TJkbLe  nuTzec  We  who  w<»k.  die  grat  ismst- 
fifths,  are  n<X  prospered  bj  tbe  erLrJchnnent  ai  ovr  uqifiMP  of 
l6<al  manufactnreTE — thcrce^  that,  too,  has  had  its  ibcl  TWa 
UfOiUr  prrA^cted  fake  good*  -arLieh  we  are  compelled  to  \mw 
will  kare  to  go  to  the  wall:  for  the  onlj  Datk»al  pruapeutj 
ii  th^  welfare  of  the  fony-Sfths,  not  that  of  the  few. 

Bnt  thii  is  an  internal  affair,  easflv  remedied  hr  wise  sfeatea- 
manjihip.  In  anj  ease  it  could  onlv  temporarilT  obscure  tlie 
general  outlook.  In  the  chaoe  of  divergent  indrvidnal  opin- 
ion, in  the  mid^  of  the  anarchism  which  wants  liberty  to 
mf^u  ]if,ensej  is  it  not  a  cause  for  thanksgiving  that  the  sdfisb- 
new*  of  the  controlling  power  means  securitv  for  the  nationf 
State^^men  are  at  la^t  learning  the  needs  of  the  vanities  of 
men,  and  the  uses  that  are  properlv  made  of  these  vanities  for 
the  protection  of  the  state,  for  patriotism,  for  the  better  build- 
ing of  the  moral  bulwarks.  There  will  be  names  to  protect, 
aml/itions  to  be  forwarded,  alliances  to  be  formed, — alliances 
capable  of  holding  the  world  at  bay;  and  thus  the  deliverer  of 
the  slave  will  give  liberty  to  all.  The  nations  are  now  bent 
forward,  listening.  And  from  the  upper  air  comes  the  soond 
of  the  rush  of  eagle  wings. 
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AT  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  value  and  utility  of 
direct  legislation  are  seriously  challenging  the  consid- 
eration of  our  most  thoughtful  people,  the  histoiy  of 
the  town  of  Brookline  becomes  a  subject  of  special  value  to 
students  of  social  progress,  quite  apart  from  the  interest  it 
holds  for  the  general  reader,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  New  World 
do  we  find  so  conspicuous  an  example  of  the  practicality  and 
the  desirability  of  the  Beferendum  principle  in  municipal 
government,  as  in  this  prosperous  village  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  fact,  that  the  simple^  direct,  and 
ideally  republican  form  of  government  which  characterized 
the  old  New-England  town-meeting  days  has  successfully 
stood  the  strain  incident  to  a  rapid  increase  in  population  and 
to  the  complex  and  to  a  certain  degree  artificial  condition  of 
recent  years,  makes  this  experiment  one  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  a  somewhat  extended  sketch  of  the  town 
which  has  effectually  answered  the  most  specious  arguments 
against  direct  legislation  in  municipal  government. 

As  far  back  as  1635,  the  citizens  of  Boston  were  wont  to 
gaze  with  covetous  eyes  over  the  two  miles  of  water  then 
stretching  westward  from  the  edge  of  the  Common  to  the 
forest-clad  hills  and  fertile  marshes  of  what  was  soon  to  be 
known  as  the  hamlet  of  Muddy  River.  Indeed,  it  was  in  that 
year  that  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  "the  spiritual  father  of  Bos- 
ton," suggested  that  a  portion  of  this  goodly  land  would  be  an 
acceptable  gift.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  a  farm  was. allotted 
to  the  popular  leader.  In  those  days  the  clergymen  were  lead- 
ers in  a  much  truer  sense  than  in  our  time,  but  it  is  not  re- 
corded that  even  in  the  good  old  times  there  was  another  in- 
stance in  which  the  flock  manifested  such  unanimity  or  alac- 
rity in  following  their  spiritual  adviser  as  on  the  occasion  in 
question.     Mr.  Bolton  observes  that, 
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In  looking  over  the  old  records,  it  seenu  as  if  every  resident  of  Boston 
not  possessed  of  abnormal  modesty,  asked  for  an  allotment.  Grants 
were  made  more  rapidly  than  the  surveyor  could  lay  them  out.  Notices 
like  this  on  the  records  are  not  infrequent:  "Our  brother,  Peter  Oliver, 
hath  granted  unto  him  sixty  acres  of  land  at  Muddy  River,  if  it  be  there 
to  be  had,  of  the  which  there  is  granted  some  marsh  if  there  be  any  there, 
always  provided  that  those  grants  before  granted,  are  first  served."* 

Among  the  early  landowners  in  the  town  of  Muddy  River 
was  Robert  Hull,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  John  Hull  who 
established  the  first  mint  in  New  England,  and  whose  name 
is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  Pine-Tree  shilling. 
Hull  was  thrifty,  and  though  he  was  a  poor  man  when  he 
opened  his  mint,  so  steady. was  the  flow  of  shillings  into  his 
own  strong-box  that  he  grew  very  wealthy;  and  when  his 
daughter  married  Judge  Sewall,  it  is  said  that  her  father  gave 
her  as  a  wedding  present  her  exact  weight  in  Pine-Tree  shil- 
lings. Chief  Justice  Sewall,  who  married  Miss  Hull,  named 
one  of  his  farms  Brookline,  an  appellation  which  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  hamlet  of  Muddy  River  in  compliment 
to  the  eminent  jurist. 

If  typical  New-England  thrift  characterized  the  infant 
town,  patriotism  was  also  much  in  evidence.  Few  villages 
outside  of  Boston  entered  more  heartily  than  did  Brookline 
into  the  passionate  struggle  for  liberty  which  opened  at  Lex- 
ington. 

Speaking  of  Lexington  reminds  me  of  a  legend  which  well 
illustrates  this  point.  As  Lord  Percy,  so  runs  the  story,  was 
passing  what  is  now  Coolidge^s  Comer,  he  was  glared  at  by 
some  small  boys,  who  had  early  imbibed  the  rebel  spirit.  The 
English  officer,  being  uncertain  as  to  the  way,  sought  en- 
lightenment of  one  of  these  urchins,  and  according  to  the 
story,  received  the  prompt  retort,  "You  inquire  the  way  there, 

but  1*11  be  d d  if  you  ever  need  to  know  the  way  back.^ 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  an  interrogation  point  has  been 
placed  after  this  anecdote,  and  that  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  its  proper  place  is  with  the  celebrated  "hatchet  story*'; 
but  whether  apocryphal  or  not,  it  illustrates  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  people  of  Brookline  during  the  Revolution. 

•  **  ArooUlae :  The  Hlatorj  of  %  FsTored  Town  .**   By  Charles  K.  Bolton. 
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It  is  said  that  old  Dr.  Aspinwall  used  to  tell  of  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  which  he  took  to  preserve  his  life  when 
leading  his  fellow  townsmen  as  they  chased  the  retreating 
British  as  far  as  Charlestown  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April. 
Dr.  Aspinwall,  though  possessing  but  one  eye,  was  a  capital 
marksman,  but  others  of  the  Brookline  contingent  which  he 
led  forth  were  rarely  guilty  of  hitting  anything  they  aimed 
at,  even  when  cool  and  deliberate.  The  good  doctor,  knowing 
their  weakness,  naturally  appreciated  the  peril  to  life  and 
limb  of  the  leader  of  such  a  band.  A  happy  thought,  how- 
ever, led  him  when  he  fired  or  loaded  to  invariably  take  the 
side  of  the  tree  nearest  the  British.  He  had  little  to  fear 
from  the  random  shots  of  the  retreating  foe,  and  by  this  expe- 
dient avoided  the  great  risk  of  being  shot  in  the  back  by  his 
excited  townsmen. 

From  the  close  of  the  Revolution  until  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  the  growth  of  Brookline  was  slow  but  gradual. 
In  spirit  and  character  the  town  remained  true  to  its  early 
traditions, — thrift,  public  spirit,  intelligence,  and  uprightness 
being  prominent  characteristics  of  its  citizens.  The  village 
government  was  free  from  scandal,  and  while  economy 
marked  the  general  management,  the  citizens  were  not  nig- 
gards when  it  came  to  such  improvements  as  the  general 
welfare  demanded.  Owing  to  the  small  population,  however, 
the  interesting  form  of  government  escaped  the  heavy  strain 
which  those  opposed  to  direct  legislation  urged  would  be 
fatal  in  populous  municipalities  in  our  country,  however  suc- 
cessful it  has  proved  to  be  in  Switzerland.  But  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  old-time  conditions  have  under- 
gone a  great  change;  the  town  has  increased  its  population, 
until  it  now  contains  17,000  inhabitants.  The  changes  inci- 
dent to  our  modem  complex  Ufe  are  here  very  much  in  evi- 
dence, and  those  various  influences  which,  it  is  claimed,  would 
render  the  simple  and  ideally  repubUcan  form  of  government 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Saxon  forefathers  impracticable  if 
not  impossible,  are  present,  giving  to  the  remarkable  adminis- 
tration of  the  town  of  Brookline  of  to-day  a  special  interest 
to  all  students  of  social  and  economic  problems. 
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Before  noticing  at  length  the  government  of  this  unique 
town,  I  desire  to  sketch  briefly  some  important  facts  relative 
to  Brookline,  which  are  interesting  as  showing  something 
of  the  character  of  the  community  which  still  so  successfully 
carries  on  the  old  New-England  town  government,  and  also 
illustrates  the  liberality  of  the  community  in  regard  to  all 
those  things  which  are  calculated  to  promote  moral  and  men- 
tal growth,  as  well  as  other  measures  which  contribute  in  a 
positive  way  toward  the  health  and  happiness  of  a  community. 

The  Brookline  schools  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
nature,  and  also  show  how  thoroughly  alive  the  educators  of 
this  town  are  to  the  value  of  the  broad  ideals  of  the  new  edu- 
cation. The  stagnation,  or  intellectual  inertia,  which  too  fre- 
quently pervades  an  old  and  conservative  settlement  and  pre- 
Ltt  l^n  ^p.U,y  or  .pp,eei.ta  for  U,e  b^  which  L 
ideals  and  changed  conditions  of  society  call  forth,  is,  in 
Brookline,  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  especially  in  regard  to 
her  public  schools. 

The  wonderful  revolution  which  has  marked  educational 
methods  during  recent  years  is  appreciated  by  few  persons 
outside  of  those  actively  engaged  in  teaching  the  young.  In- 
deed the  revolution  is  so  fundamental  in  its  character  that  the 
very  theory  of  the  true  function  of  education  has  undergone 
a  radical  change.  The  old  method,  in  which  hard  and  fast 
rules  were  laid  down,  and  the  child's  mind  was  treated  much 
as  an  empty  bottle  that  had  to  be  filled  with  certain  propor- 
tions of  various  ingredients,  is  giving  place  to  a  system  whose 
first  purpose  is  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  character; 
an  education  in  which  the  bearings  of  the  various  and  many- 
sided  facts  of  life  and  their  relationship  to  the  individual 
assume  proper  proportion  in  the  expanding  intellect  of  the 
child.  The  New  Education  develops  rather  than  represses 
originality;  it  nourishes  the  mind  and  feeds  the  imagination; 
it  gives  breadth  to  the  intellectual  vision  and  calls  into  activ- 
ity whatever  is  best  in  the  youthful  mind,  and  by  so  doing 
gives  to  life  a  fulness,  richness,  and  satisfaction  impossible 
under  the  old  irksome  and  prosaic  regime. 

I  ibink  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  new  education  in  actual 
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operation  can  nowhere  be  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
public  schools  of  Brookline.  The  success  of  these  schools  is 
very  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  perseverance  of  their  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  a  gentleman  widely  known 
in  the  educational  world  for  broad  ideals  and  practical 
methods.  Mr.  Dutton,  also,  has  been  ably  sustained  by  a 
superior  corps  of  teachers  and  a  liberal,  progressive,  and  com- 
petent school  board;  and  these  in  turn  have  received  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  people  of  the  town. 

Under  the  well-considered,  comprehensive,  and  orderly  sys- 
tem pursued  in  these  schools,  the  kindergarten,  instead  of  the 
primary  school,  becomes  the  first  inportant  grade  in  a  pro- 
grammewhich  from  first  to  last  is  marked  byunityand  breadth 
of  purpose;  a  system  in  which  the  child's  mind  is  fed,  or  nour- 
ished, while  it  is  trained.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  opening 
mind  beguiled  into  knowledge.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  a  sys- 
tem of  culture  which  makes  the  highway  of  learning  an  allur- 
ing path  of  pleasantness  instead  of  a  dreary  waste,  over  which 
the  youth  is  driven,  and  from  which  he  can  gather  no  beauty 
or  poetry  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  soul. 

Any  one  of  the  eleven  kindergarten  schools  of  Brookline 
furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  progress  during  recent 
years  toward  the  realization  of  a  broader  and  truer  conception 
of  what  education  should  be.  These  schools  are  garden  spots, 
where  life  for  the  little  ones  is  ulled  with  interest  and  glad- 
ness,— ^a  merry  round  of  songs,  games,  object-lessons,  occu- 
pations, which  call  the  little  minds  into  such  pleasurable  activ- 
ity as  to  fill  the  fleeting  hours  with  delight.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  primary  schools  retain  much  of  the  varied  interest 
which  marks  the  kindergarten;  they  are  attractive  vestibules 
through  which  the  children  pass  to  the  more  serious  work 
which  follows. 

To  fully  appreciate  what  these  primary  schools  are,  our 
readers  have  only  to  call  to  mind  their  early  experiences  and 
then  think  of  schools  filled  with  every  modem  convenience, 
supplied  with  ample  playgrounds  and  with  exercise  rooms  in 
which,  amid  more  prosaic  studies,  the  children  are  taught 
the  beauties  of  the  floral  world  and  the  wonders  of  plant  and 
animal  life;  schools  supplied  with  miniature  menageries^  cour 
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taining  large  cages  of  squiirelB,  rabbits^  pigeons,  and  guinea 
pigs,  which  the  children  daily  feed  and  learn  to  love;  schools 
at  which  in  favorable  weather  the  teacher  often  takes  the 
classes  on  little  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  showing  them 
the  beauties  of  natural  phenomena,  and  such  elementaiy  facts, 
relating  to  the  earth  and  its  formations,  and  to  the  flowers, 
trees,  and  bushes,  as  the  small  child  can  readily  comprehend, 
so  that,  even  at  this  early  age,  the  expanding  mind  may  be- 
come accustomed  to  drink  in  pure  pleasure  and  inspiration 
from  the  beauties  of  earth  and  sky.  When  such  points  as 
these,  which  characterize  the  Brookline  plan  of  primary  edu- 
cation, are  compared  with  the  old-time  dreary  and  irksome 
methods,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  differences 
between  the  old  and  the  new  theories  of  training. 

Not  is  the  difference  any  less  marked  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  keynote  sounded  in  the  kindergarten  is  heard 
in  every  successive  grade.  At  each  step  the  interest  of  the 
child  is  aroused,  stimulated,  and  sustained,  the  imagination  is 
nourished,  and  the  natural  inclination  toward  any  special  field 
of  research  is  quickened  rather  than  suppressed.  Among  the 
studies  which  receive  more  or  less  attention  in  the  grammar 
schools  of  Brookline  are  arithmetic  and  algebra,  writing,  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature,  history,  physiology,  chemistry 
and  physics,  botany,  ornithology,  geology,  a  three  years' 
course  in  French  and  a  two  years'  course  in  Latin,  music, 
drawing  and  painting,  sewing  and  cooking  for  the  girls,  man- 
ual training  for  the  boys,  and  swimming  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  teaching  of  swimming  is  an  innovation,  rendered 
practicable  since  the  completion  of  the  beautiful  new  public 
bath-house,  completed  early  in  1897.  Brookline  is  the  only 
place,  I  believe,  where  swimming  is  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  curriculum. 

During  recent  years  the  high  school  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Thoroughness  without  dulness 
characterizes  this  school,  while  the  great  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  well-rounded  manhood  and  womanhood  is  never  subor- 
dinated to  pedantic  training.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  sys- 
tem, we  find  a  rational  attempt  to  supply  a  well-defined  edu- 
cation, which  from  first  to  last  nourishes  the  mind,  awakens 
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the  student's  interest,  trains  the  intellect,  and  gives  a  fulness 
and  value  to  life  not  possible  under  the  old  narrow  system. 
The  standard  of  excellence  in  the  Brookline  high  school  is 
such  that  it  now  justly  holds  a  place  among  the  best  similar 
schools  of  our  land. 

Within  a  few  years  the  attendance  has  grown  from  100  to 
about  350,  and  the  handsome  new  high-school  building,  which 
cost  with  its  furnishings  $225,000^  is  so  arranged  as  to  ac- 
commodate 500  students.  It  is  a  model  structure,  with  special 
provisions  and  fittings  for  the  teaching  of  science,  art,  and 
physical  culture.  And  this  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that 
Brookline,  through  giving  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  body  by  healthful  exercise  and  athletic  sports,  has  aban- 
doned the  pernicious  military  drill,  which  is  still  an  objec- 
tionable feature  at  so  many  schools,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
fill  the  thought-world  of  the  young  with  the  glamour  and  ro- 
mantic unreality  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the 
battlefield.  While  I  imagine  that  as  yet  nowhere  are  the 
ideals  of  the  new  education  fully  or  perhaps  even  approxi- 
mately realized,  the  Brookline  public  schools  afford  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  practical  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
a  system  of  schooling  which  is  characterized,  as  Mr.  Dutton 
says,  by  ^Tbreadth,  nutrition,  interest,  and  correlation." 

Another  factor  in  the  educational  forces  of  this  town  is  the 
Brookline  Educational  Society,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
600.  This  organization  is  doing  a  noble  work  along  sound 
educational  lines.  It  was  organized  for  the  double  purpose  of 
promoting  a  closer  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  home  and 
the  school,  and  for  a  better  union  of  the  awakened  social 
forces  for  definite  and  practical  work  in  the  uplifting  and 
further  education  of  the  conmiunity.  Many  leading  citizens 
are  serving  as  members  of  the  various  committees  on  special 
lines  of  work,  such  as  science,  art,  music,  child  study,  history, 
physical  training,  lectures,  and  libraries,  each  having  a  defi- 
nite problem  to  deal  with  in  a  manner  that  will  increase  the 
interest  of  the  community,  and  in  a  real  if  seemingly  indirect 
way,  educate  and  enrich  the  lives  of  thousands. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  briefly  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  work  being  carried  on  along  these  various  lines  than  Isj 
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touching  upon  a  few  undertakings  successfully  carried  out 
by  the  committee  on  music.  (1)  During  1897  a  series  of 
young  people's  concerts  were  given  on  Friday  afternoons  at 
the  high  school.  At  each  concert  the  music  of  some  special 
master  was  considered.  A  brief  biographical  and  historical 
sketch  of  the  composer  and  his  time  was  given,  together  with 
an  analysis  of  his  music,  illustrated  by  some  of  his  best  works. 
In  this  manner,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  Schubert  were  interpreted.  These  concerts  were  free  to 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  the  ninth-grade  grammar- 
school  and  their  parents.  (2)  Popular  open-air  concerts  by 
the  celebrated  Salem  Cadet  Band  were  given  every  two  weeks 
during  July  and  August  on  the  common  in  front  of  the  high 
school.  At  these  concerts  some  of  the  finest  compositions  of 
Wagner,  Bach,  Handel,  Verdi,  Gounod^  Bizet,  Kossini,  and 
Balfe  were  given,  the  average  attendance  being  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  people.  The  audiences  rapidly  in- 
creased in  number,  and  I  should  judge  that  at  the  last  two 
entertainments  there  were  from  three  to  four  thousand  appre- 
ciative people  present;  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  see  the  rapt 
attention  given  by  the  large  standing  audience  to  the  splendid 
interpretation  of  the  music  of  the  world's  great  masters.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  common  people  do  not  appreciate  such 
composers  as  Wagner,  Bach,  and  Handel,  yet  I  noticed  that 
the  generous  applause  of  that  great  audience  was  at  no  time 
greater  than  after  the  production  of  notable  pieces  by  these 
and  other  great  masters.  These  concerts  afforded  the  purest 
pleasure  and  brought  music  into  the  thought-world  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  little  melody  in  their  lives.  Free 
organ  recitals  in  the  leading  Brookline  churches  are  now  be- 
ing given  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  and  great  singers 
and  musicians  are  from  time  to  time  employed  to  give  the 
school  children  a  taste  of  the  work  of  the  most  accomplished 
artists.  Though  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  being  carried 
on  by  one  committee  of  the  Brookline  Educational  Society,  it 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  hint  of  their  magnificent  and  efficient 
labors. 

The  same  liberal  and  far-sighted  spirit  which  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  public  work  carried  on  by  the  town  of  Brookline^ 
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is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  work  of  various  associations 
which,  like  the  Educational  Society,  are  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  uplift,  ennoble,  and  enrich  life,  and  are  silently 
accomplishing  much  for  a  higher  civilization.  One  body  of 
thia  character  which  demands  special  notice  is  the  firookline 
Friendly  Society.  Its  aim  is  to  prevent  pauperism  so  far  as 
possible,  by  providing  ways  and  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  self-respecting  manhood,  and  by  helping  the  poor  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  a  better  condition.  In  the  Union  Building,  this 
society  aids  the  support  of  a  free  reading-room,  library,  and 
gymnasium;  and  here  we  find  three  clubs,  one  for  boys,  one 
for  girls,  and  one  for  mothers.  These  clubs  are  so  conducted 
as  to  prove  helpful  to  the  better  development  of  the  young, 
as  well  as  to  afford  pleasure  for  the  members.  These  things 
show  the  spirit  which  animates  in  a  very  marked  degree  the 
citizens  of  this  unique  town. 

The  Brookline  Day  Nursery  is  another  thoughtful  and 
characteristic  provision  for  the  convenience  of  one  class  of 
citizens.  Here,  in  a  comfortable  nursery  fitted  up  for  the 
proper  care  of  babies  and  little  tots  under  seven  years  old, 
mothers  whose  duties  call  them  from  home  are  able  to  leave 
their  small  children  during  the  day.  An  abundance  of  whole- 
some food  is  provided,  also  cribs  for  the  little  ones,  and  games 
and  entertainments  for  those  older.  All  the  little  visitors  re- 
ceive excellent  care  until  the  mother  returns  in  the  evening. 
A  fee  of  five  cents  a  day  pays  for  the  service  and  thus  re- 
moves from  the  mothers  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  they  are 
the  recipients  of  charity. 

Among  the  public  institutions  of  which  this  town  is  justly 
proud,  and  which  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people,  is  the  Brookline  Public 
Library,  founded  forty  years  ago  with  less  than  1,000  books; 
to-day  it  contains  nearly  fifty  thousand  volumes.  In  its  ample 
and  inviting  reading-rooms  are  found  the  leading  periodicals 
of  the  day.  There  is  also  a  room  fitted  up  specially  for  the 
use  of  the  children. 

Another  popular  and  unique  feature  of  the  town  is  the  ele- 
gant new  public  bath-house,  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.    Here  the  citizens  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  all  the  year  round  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  bathing 
and  swimming;  and  here  the  young  are  taught  to  swim  under 
the  directions  of  efficient  teachers,  who  are  on  the  public- 
school  pay-roll.  This  bath-house  is  in  many  respects  a  modeL 
It  is  an  ornamental  brick  structure  containing  two  swim- 
ming-tanks, one  of  which  is  80  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide. 

Pubtic  bath-houses  so  arranged  as  to  be  available  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  are  as  yet  innovations  in  American  towns, 
though  they  are  already  very  popular  in  various  municipali- 
ties  of  the  old  world.  From  present  indications  it  would  seem 
that  public  bath-houses  will  soon  prove  as  popular  as  are 
public  libraries  with  us  to-day. 

Turning  from  the  provisions  which  apply  especially  to  the 
moral  and  mental  well-being  of  the  people  to  those  general 
measures  calculated  to  promote  health,  comfort,  and  pleasure, 
and  which  are  so  noticeable  a  feature  of  modem  city  life,  we 
find  this  town  in  most  respects  abreast  of  the  most  progressive 
municipal  governments  of  the  new  world.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects  Brookline  surpasses  her  sister  towns  and  cities,  as, 
for  example,  in  her  water-supply.  Here  we  have  pure  water 
from  150  driven  wells,  drawn  from  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  groimd  and  carried  some  distance  to  Brookline, 
where  from  two  points  it  is  distributed  through  the  village. 
The  water  of  Brookline  differs  materially  from  the  amber- 
colored  liquid  which  comes  from  the  faucets  in  Boston  and 
other  neighboring  cities.  It  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  resembles 
in  appearance  the  purest  spring  water.  The  system  of  sewage 
is  admirable,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
leading  Xew-England  cities;  while  the  streets  call  for  special 
notice.  I  know  of  no  other  spot  where  within  six  square 
miles  it  would  be  possible  to  find  so  many  miles  of  beautifully 
shaded  and  well-kept  streets  and  roads  as  in  this  town.  The 
streets  are  cleaned  and  in  the  summer  are  kept  well-watered 
by  the  village.  In  winter  time  the  sidewalks  are  cleaned  of 
snow  by  the  towTi.  These  things  illustrate  the  general  fore- 
sight and  consideration  which  mark  the  liberal  management 
of  Brookline,  and  which  it  is  important  that  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  when  considering  its  municipal  government. 
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At  a  time  when  other  republics  have  been  growing  more 
and  more  monarchical  in  character^  Switzerland  has  furnished 
Europe  and  the  world  with  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  government  conducted  on  purely  republican  prin- 
ciples through  direct  legislation.  In  that  country  legislative 
changes  have  been  more  largely  in  the  adaptation  of  ancient 
theories  of  popular  government  to  modem  conditions  than  in 
radical  innovations.  Indeed,  the  government  of  Switzerland 
to-day  is  in  many  respects  very  similar  to  the  ancient  Saxon 
ideals,  as  described  by  old  Roman  historians,  but  so  extended 
and  modified  as  to  conform  better  to  modem  requirements. 
In  the  New-England  town  meetings  we  find  in  satisfactory 
operation  the  same  principle  which  on  a  large  scale  is  being 
so  successfully  worked  out  in  Switzerland.  Brookline,  per- 
haps, furnishes  the  best  illustration  in  America  of  the  possi- 
bility of  direct  legislation  in  municipal  government,  as  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  notice  the  grave  and  complex  prob- 
lems which  a  town  of  17,000  is  compelled  to  grapple  with. 

The  Board  of  Selectmen,  who  are  of  course  elected  by  the 
citizens,  are  the  principal  prudential  officers  of  the  town. 
They  hold  weekly  meetings,  at  which  they  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions, propositions,  and  complaints  or  grievances  of  such 
citizens  as  desire  to  lay  before  the  board  matters  in  which 
they  have  an  interest.  This  body  also  sends  out  the  warrants, 
containing  announcements  of  the  various  town  meetings,  and 
setting  forth  under  separate  heads  the  various  questions  upon 
which  the  citizens  will  be  required  to  vote  at  the  ensuing 
meeting.  These  warrants  are  placed  in  the  homes  of  all  voters 
several  days  before  the  time  for  the  meeting,  so  that  all  citi- 
zens can  fully  investigate  each  proposition  and  arrive  at  an 
intelligent  conclusion  before  the  time  when  he  is  expected 
to  express  his  desires.  Most  of  the  articles  in  the  warrants  are 
prepared  by  the  selectmen  or  other  town  officers,  although  it 
is  said  that  frequently  other  townsmen  take  the  initiative  in 
this  matter. 

A  conmiittee  of  twenty  prominent  townsmen  assist  in  facil- 
itating the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  town  by  examin- 
ing into  the  requirements,  demands,  and  propositions^  and 
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then  making  a  dear  and  concise  report  to  the  townsmen  be- 
fore the  meeting.  Sometimes  there  are  majority  and  minor- 
ity reports;  and  though  the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee are  usually  accepted  by  the  voters  at  the  town  meetings, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  vote  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee.  This  committee 
is  unquestionably  a  great  aid  to  both  the  selectmen  and  the 
townsmen,  enabling  the  town  to  expeditiously  handle  its 
rapidly  growing  volume  of  business.  The  fact  that  no  meas- 
ures are  voted  on  until  the  reports  and  warrants  have  been 
placed  in  the  homes  of  the  voters  from  one  to  two  weeks 
before  any  action  is  taken  on  any  question  prevents  any  dark- 
lantern  methods;  and  as  every  voter  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  any  measure,  as  well  as  to  vote  for  or  against  it, 
the  town  ia  brought  under  a  more  purely  democratic  form  of 
government  than  can  be  found  in  most  parts  of  our  republic. 

Before  the  annual  town  meeting,  the  heads  of  all  depart- 
ments make  out  and  submit  to  the  board  of  selectmen  full  and 
detailed  reports  for  the  past  year,  together  with  estimates  and 
suggestions  as  to  needs  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  reports, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  selectmen,  are  printed  in  a 
volume,  which  has  now  grown  to  be  of  almost  six  hundred 
pages,  a  copy  of  which  is  placed  in  the  home  of  every  voter. 
It  contains  the  itemized  accounts  of  all  expenditures,  so  that, 
after  close  scrutiny  of  the  reports,  every  voter  can  at  the  town 
meeting  interrogate  the  officials  or  call  for  explanation,  should 
anything  in  the  accounts  or  other  part  of  the  records  in  his 
judgment  call  for  explanation. 

In  so  far  as  public  servants  are  concerned,  the  town  of 
Brookline  is  nm  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which 
successful  men  carry  on  private  business  enterprises.  Those 
officers  who  have  proved  themselves  honest,  capable,  and 
eminentlv  fitted  for  their  duties  are  retained  in  office  from 
year  to  year.  Thus  we  find  that  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Baker,  the 
universally  respected  town  clerk,  has  held  his  honorable  office 
acceptably  for  forty-five  years.  He  has  given  the  best  part 
of  a  long  life  to  the  loyal  service  of  the  town  which  has  so 
long  honored  him,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  is  the  father  of 
more  measures  of  practical  value  to  the  village  than  any  other 
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of  her  townsmeiL  In  the  present  day,  when  officials  are  gen- 
erally surrounded  by  an  army  of  assistants,  who  do  all  clerical 
work,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  town  clerk  of  Brook- 
line  has  for  forty-five  years  preserved  the  custom  of  keeping 
the  village  records  with  his  own  hands.  The  treasurer  of 
Brookline,  Mr.  George  H.  Worthley,  has  held  his  office  for 
twelve  years;  and  his  predecessor  was  first  elected  in  1849. 
Except  for  one  year,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  for  thirty  years.  The  towns- 
men of  Brookline  have  shown  great  wisdom  in  keeping  poli- 
tics out  of  the  management  of  the  municipality,  and  also  in 
retaining  in  office  those  servants  who  have  proved  exception- 
ally able  and  conscientious. 

Few  if  any  towns  or  cities  of  America  can  show  so  credita- 
ble a  record  as  Brookline  in  regard  to  honesty,  wisdom,  and 
economy  in  the  management  of  public  aflFairs,  together  with 
a  broad  and  liberal  policy  touching  all  public  provisions  which 
aflFect  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  community. 

It  has  often  been  argued  by  those  who  distrust  the  people, 
that,  while  the  management  of  a  small  village,  especially  if 
isolated  from  large  cities,  could  be  satisfactorily  conducted  by 
the  methods  of  direct  legislation,  it  would  be  altogether  im- 
practicable for  a  town  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  to 
attempt  this  simple  and  primitive  method  of  government,  as 
the  problems  would  be  too  complex,  too  serious  in  character, 
and  too  multitudinous,  and  the  expenditure  would  be  so  great 
that  it  would  be  neither  safe,  practical,  nor  possible  to  effectu- 
ally carry  out  the  more  ideal  theories  of  direct  legislation  in 
municipal  government.  The  management  of  the  town  of 
Brookline  furnishes  an  admirable  refutation  of  this  objection. 
Here  is  found  a  population  of  seventeen  thousand  persons, 
wholly  surrounded  by  Boston  and  Newton,  and  confronted 
with  the  serious  problems  which  cities  of  similar  size  have  to 
meet.  Indeed,  the  responsibilities  are  greater  in  many  ways 
than  those  of  most  cities  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants. 
Take  the  question  of  expenditure,  for  example.  The  village 
has  recently  voted  to  appropriate  $250,000,  chiefly  for  public 
institutions,  such  as  new  schoolhouses  and  a  court  and  police 
building,  while  the  annual  disbursements  for  public  utilities 
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and  service  are  veiy  great.  Then  the  annual  school  expenses 
are  over  $125,000.  The  care,  watering,  and  cleaning  of  the 
streets  and  sidewalks,  and  also  of  the  parks,  and  the  lighting 
of  the  town  cost  about  $150,000.  The  water  and  sewerage 
departments  require  over  $70,000;  the  fire,  police,  health, 
and  other  kindred  protective  departments  call  for  about  $120,- 
000.  The  disbursement  of  all  these  ainounts  is  so  managed 
that  the  opportunities  for  'leaks"  usually  found  in  city  gov- 
ernments are  not  found  here.  The  itemized  bills  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  various  reports,  subject  to  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  voters,  who  are  expected  to  call  for  explanation  on  any 
point  where  charges  seem  too  large,  serve  a  wholesome  pur- 
pose. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  business  of  a  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000  or  more  would  be  cumbersome,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  it  on  expeditiously,  if  all  the  people  had 
a  direct  vote  on  all  important  measures;  yet  here  this  principle 
has  been  in  practical  operation  for  nearly  two  centuries  without 
any  inconvenience.  Though  the  town  has  increased  until  its 
population  is  l^etween  15,000  and  20,000,  the  work  is  so  sys- 
tematized that  there  is  practically  no  more  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing on  the  government  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily  than 
in  the  old  days  when  the  population  numbered  only  hun- 
dreds. 

Another  objection  has  been,  that  in  a  municipality  where 
there  is  much  wealth,  the  poor  would  vote  heavy  burdens  on 
the  town,  by  which  the  rich  would  have  to  pay  enormous 
taxes;  or  that  the  rich  would  band  themselves  together  and 
so  use  the  public  funds  as  to  discriminate  against  the  poor. 
In  Brookline  absolutely  no  spirit  of  this  kind  is  visible;  rich 
and  poor  work  enthusiastically  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  com- 
munity. The  town  is  liberal  but  by  no  means  extravagant, 
and  there  is  no  friction  or  bitterness.  That  there  are  heated 
and  earnest  discussions  at  the  town  meetings  goes  without 
saying,  nor  could  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise;  but  when  the 
vote  has  been  taken,  all  parties  are  as  one  in  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  majority,  as  registered  in  the  large  hall,  where  the 
poorest  voter's  voice  counts  for  as  much  as  that  of  the  richest. 
When  dwelling  on  the  great  success  of  the  referendum  princi- 
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pie  in  this  town,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  stand- 
ard of  intelligence  is  very  high,  and  that  the  public  spirit,  or 
the  pride  in  home  government,  is  very  pronounced.  The  best 
townspeople  are  ever  ready  to  give  their  time,  thought,  and 
best  energies  to  furthering  any  work  which  the  public  senti- 
ment calls  for,  and  to  which  the  voters  have  given  their  ap- 
proval. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  referendum  principle  in  municipal  governments  here 
and  elsewhere,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  only  practical, 
but  imperatively  demanded  by  present  conditions  if  a  truly 
republican  form  of  local  government  is  to  be  preserved,  and 
if  an  economical,  honest,  and  disinterested  public  service  is 
to  take  the  place  of  ring  and  boss  rule.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  which  confront  urban  populations,  and 
I  believe  that  in  the  village  of  Brookline  will  be  found  a 
lesson  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  serious  peo- 
ple. If  Brookline  has  any  special  message  to  give  to  sister 
municipalities,  I  think  it  may  be  summed  up  in  this  sentence: 
Stimulate  public  sentiment  and  the  local  pride  of  the  citizens 
in  the  home  government;  maintain  a  high  standard  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  community;  and  in  regard  to  mimicipal  affairs 
let  the  watchword  be.  Back  to  the  people. 
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L     THE   MEDICAL   TRUST. 


BY  PROFESSOR  T.  A.  BI^ND,  M.  D. 


AMONG  primitive  peoples  medicine  and  religion  are  one, 
the  priest  and  physician  being  the  same  person.  The 
medicine  man  of  the  Indian  tribe  is  the  prophet, 
priest,  and  physician  of  his  people. 

In  the  prescientiiic  period  of  all  peoples,  health  is  supposed 
to  be  a  blessing  and  disease  a  curse  direct  from  the  gods. 
Prayers  and  sacrifices  are  the  means  by  which  the  gods  are 
placated.  The  priest  professes  to  sustain  intimate  relations  to 
the  gods  and  to  have  great  influence  with  them.  The  laity 
believe  this. 

When  a  race  progresses  out  of  absolute  barbarism,  the  peo- 
ple begin  to  doubt  the  pretensions  of  the  priests,  and  to  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  there  may  be  some  relation  between 
disease  and  physical  causes.  Medicine  and  religion  begin  to 
be  divorced,  and  the  priests  and  physicians  henceforth  consti- 
tute two  classes.  The  priest  professes  to  understand  spiritual 
things,  and  the  physician  assumes  to  understand  physical 
science.  The  first  is  now  the  physician  to  the  soul;  the  other 
is  the  physician  to  the  body.  The  one  is  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
the  other  a  doctor  of  medicine.  They  each  constitute  a 
special  class  or  profession,  and  assume  to  possess  special  and 
exclusive  knowledge  in  their  lines, and  to  be  entitled  to  special 
privileges  and  honors.  They  enforce  these  claims  by  the 
power  of  organization.  They  understand  the  force  of  the 
maxim,  *T[n  union  there  is  strength." 

During  the  period  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  one  church 
and  one  school  of  medicine  held  undisputed  sway  over 
Europe,  and  religion  and  Tnediciiip  were  alike  in  being  base 
superstitions.  Luther  started  ilie  Rcfnrmation  that  in  a  meas- 
ure has  disintegrated  the  elnir  '^  .N  ccntiiry  later  Paracelsus 
started  a  medical  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Galenic 
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school  and  established  the  present  orthodox,  or  allopathio, 
sect.  Galen  claimed  to  be  eclectic,  and  he  used  vegetable 
medicines  only.  The  school  founded  by  him  had  degenerated 
greatly;  hence  Paracelsus  had  good  ground  for  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  practice  of  that  day.  But  the  allopathic  school, 
founded  upon  his  teachings,  has  been  a  greater  curse  to  the 
world  than  the  one  he  denounced  in  such  strong  language. 

This  "school"  of  medicine  is  founded  upon  the  theory  of 
^^Contraria  contrariis  curantur,^'  the  English  of  which  is,  that 
the  way  to  cure  one  disease  is  to  create  another  disease  of 
a  diflFerent  sort!  Mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  min- 
eral poisons  were  the  leading  remedies,  supplemented  by 
opium  and  other  poisons  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  aided 
in  their  deadly  work  by  the  murderous  lancet  and  the  horrible 
Spanish-fly  blister.  This  was  the  popular  medical  practice  of 
this  country  during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 

It  was  about  the  year  1812  that  Dr.  Rush  began  a  lecture 
to  a  class  of  medical  students  with  this  startling  utterance: 

What  have  we,  the  medical  profession,  done  for  the  world?  I  wiU  tell 
you  what  we  have  done.  We  have  multiplied  diseases  and  increased 
their  mortality. 

Thirty  years  later.  Dr.  Drake  said  to  his  class  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  College: 

If  any  of  you  entertain  the  idea  that  medicine  is  a  science,  I  am  here 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  laboring  under  a  delusion.  Medicine  is  not  a 
science  in  any  true  sense.  It  is  a  system  of  empiricism  founded  upon  a 
conjectural  hypothesis.  If  you  are  not  a  natural  physician,  aU  that 
books  and  colleges  can  do  for  you  is  to  make  you  a  learned  quack.  Your 
diploma  will  simply  be  a  license  to  commit  murders. 

The  theory  of  the  old  school  of  medicine  remains  the  same 
to-day.  The  coal-tar  antipyretics,  chloral  hydrate,  anti- 
toxine,  et  id  omne  genus,  of  its  present  materia  medica,  are  as 
deadly  in  their  effects  as  the  poisons  these  drugs  have  re- 
placed, and  they  are  equally  unscientific.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
fact  that  all  the  old  poisons  are  still  used,  though  in  smaller 
doses  and  in  different  forms.  For  example,  corrosive  subli- 
mate has  superseded  calomel  in  most  cases,  and  sulphate  of 
morphia,  an  alkaloid  of  opium,  is  used  instead  of  opium. 

About  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  Dr.  Brown,^  an  einrDL«cdt» 
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Scottish  physician  and  medical  professor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  presented  a  new  theory  of  disease  and  cure,  which 
became  quite  famous  under  the  title  of  the  Brunonian  Sys- 
tem. Brown  said  that  the  vis  medicatrix  natures — ^the  "heal- 
ing power  of  nature" — is  the  true  curative  force,  and  that 
the  physician  should  work  in  harmony  with  this  force.  He 
denounced  the  common  practice  as  murderous.  Dr.  Rush  ac- 
cepted Brown's  theory.  Samuel  Thomson,  whether  or  not  he 
ever  heard  of  Brown,  founded  his  system  of  practice  upon  the 
same  theory.  The  Brunonian  System  is  represented  to-day 
by  the  physio-medical  school,  which  ranks  in  numbers  fourth 
among  the  medical  sects,  the  eclectic  being  the  third,  the 
homoeopathic  second,  and  the  allopathic  first. 

Homoeopathy  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  ^^similia 
similihus  curentur,'^^  That  which,  given  to  a  well  person, 
produces  certain  symptoms,  will  counteract  those  symptoms 
if  given  to  a  sick  person. 

Eclectic  medicine  has  no  creed.  The  school  was  founded 
by  physicians  of  the  old  school  who  had  lost  faith  in  the 
theory  and  practice  they  had  been  taught,  yet  who  were  not 
prepared  to  adopt  homoeopathy  or  physio-medicalism.  The 
word  "eclectic"  is  from  the  Greek,  "I  choose."  The  eclectic 
physician  is  free  to  choose.  He  is  bound  by  no  creed;  he  is 
not  limited  to  any  system  of  practice. 

Physio-medicalism,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  system  of  med- 
icine based  on  physiology.  It  regards  disease  as  physiological 
action  under  abnormal  conditions.  Nature  is  always  striving 
to  maintain  the  human  system  in  a  state  of  health  or  to  re- 
store it  to  that  state.  The  physician,  therefore,  should  be  the 
assistant  of  nature.  This  school  repudiates  poisons  of  all 
sorts,  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral.  Its  materia  medica  con- 
tains a  large  list  of  non-poisonous  vegetable  medicines;  it  em- 
ploys electricity,  magnetism,  etc. 

The  Galenic,  or  regular,  school  of  the  olden  time,  preserved 
the  Hippocratic  oath,  and  each  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  obliged  to  take  that  oath,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self under  fearful  penalties  to  hold  inviolate  the  secrets  of  the 
profession,  and  to  be  true  to  his  professional  brethren  under 
flJJ  circumstances.     The  orthodox  school  of  to-day  has  the 
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essential  principles  of  that  oath  embodied  in  the  code  of  medi- 
cal ethics  which  governs  all  the  societies  and  colleges  of  that 
sect,  and  by  which  every  physician  of  that  sect  must  be  gov- 
erned, on  pain  of  being  branded  as  a  heretic  and  quack,  and  of 
being  expelled  from  his  medical  society. 

It  is  by  this  code  of  ethics  that  the  allopathic  physicians  of 
the  present  day  are  held  in  a  cabal  against  all  other  medical 
sects.  They  are  forbidden  by  the  code  to  counsel  with  physi- 
cians of  other  schools,  or  to  extend  to  them  any  professional 
courtesy,  or  even  to  recognize  them  as  physicians.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  code,  the  regulars,  so-called,  persecuted 
the  Brunonians,  Homoeopaths,  and  Thomsonians,  during  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  so  violently  and  viciously,  that  the 
common  people  became  aroused  to  such  a  point  of  indignation 
that  they  took  the  matter  into  politics,  and  between  1830  and 
1836  all  the  mandatory  medical  laws  in  this  country  were 
repealed.  From  that  time  until  the  period  of  our  civil  war, 
medical  practice  was  absolutely  free.  During  this  period, 
homoeopathy,  eclecticism,  physio-medicalism,  hydropathy,  and 
other  reform  systems  of  practice  flourished  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  allopathies  perceived  that  unless  this  rapidly  rising 
tide  of  medical  progress  could  be  checked,  it  would  engulf 
them.  Their  sole  hope  lay  in  their  ability  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  restrictive  medical  legislation  in  the  various  States. 

The  times  for  doing  this  were  auspicious;  an  epidemic  of 
monopolistic  class  legislation  had  struck  this  country,  and  this 
terrible  economic  disease  has  raged  with  unabated  fury  from 
the  war  period  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  still  raging.  Con- 
gress and  various  State  legislatures  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  passing  bills  which  are  prepared  and  pressed  by  paid  attor- 
neys and  other  lobbyists,  and  which  are  in  the  interest  of  cor- 
porations, trusts,  or  other  combines  that  can  afford  the 
expensive  luxury  of  such  legislation. 

In  all  cases  in  which  it  could  succeed  without  aid,  the  allo- 
pathic medical  ring  proceeded  alone;,  but  where  the  original 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  failed  of  their  purpose,  they  in- 
variably made  overtures  to  their  old  foes,  the  homoeopaths,  to 
join  them  in  a  medical  tnist,  outlaw  all  the  other  medical 
sects,  and  secure  to  the  two  sects  a  legal  monopoly  of  the  prac- 
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tice  of  medicine.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  homceopaths  they 
joined  the  trust  in  various  States. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  eclectics  were  dangeronslj  strong, 
and  in  such  cases  they  too  were  invited  into  the  trust.  And 
although  a  vast  majority  of  eclectics  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  all  restrictive  medical  laws,  yet  occasionally  a  president  or 
secretary  of  an  eclectic  medical  society  has  been  found  to  join 
the  ring,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  do  so,  conmiit  his  society  to  the 
interest  of  the  trust,  and  aid  in  securing  a  legal  monopoly 
for  the  three  medical  sects  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  from 
the  privilege  of  practising  the  healing  art,  unless  by  a  special 
permit  from  a  board  composed  of  physicians  of  the  three  sects 
constituting  the  trust 

Under  the  operation  of  the  laws  thus  procured  it  has  been 
declared  a  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  a 
physio-medical  physician  to  cure  a  patient  with  his  non-poi- 
sonous vegetable  remedies;  for  a  disciple  of  Priessnitz  or 
Father  Eneipp  to  cure  a  sick  person  with  water;  for  a  vita- 
pathist  to  heal  the  sick  by  the  magnetic  power  that  the  Naza- 
rene  used  so  successfully  in  lus  day;  or  for  the  mental  healer 
or  Christian  Scientist  to  practise  his  system  for  the  relief  of 
human  suffering. 

The  pretended  object  of  this  medical  legislation  is  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  quacks.  But  the  real  purpose  is  to 
protect  the  physicians  who  are  in  the  trust  from  competition 
with  all  types  of  medical  reformers,  and  to  enable  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trust  to  charge  what  they  please  for  their  services. 
The  pretence  of  a  wish  to  protect  the  people  from  quacks  is 
refuted  on  its  face,  for  medicine  not  being  a  science,  all  physi- 
cians are  quacks.  Some  are  more  learned  than  others,  but  in 
the  expressive  words  of  Josh  Billings,  one  might  with  pro- 
priety ask,  **What*s  the  use  of  knowing  so  much,  if  what  you 
know  ain't  so?"  The  absurdity  of  this  pretence  is  also  shown 
in  the  fact  that  none  but  members  of  the  medical  trust  ever 
ask  for  such  legislation.  The  people  at  large  are  opposed  to 
such  laws,  as  is  shown  bv  their  demand  for  their  repeal  in  the 
thirties  and  by  the  petitions  for  their  repeal  now  which  are 
being  presented  to  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  every 

year. 
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Not  only  are  the  people  at  large  opposed  to  such  class  legis- 
lation,  but  many  leading  physicians  of  all  schools,  including 
the  allopathic,  condemn  it;  and  the  ablest  and  most  popular 
medical  periodicals  of  that  school,  and  of  the  homoepathic^ 
eclectic,  and  other  new  medical  schools,  denounce  such  laws 
as  paternalistic  class  legislation,  inimical  alike  to  freedom  and 
progress.  Dr.  Eush  said:  "Laws  restricting  the  practice  of 
the  healing  art  to  one  class  of  physicians  and  denying  to 
others  equal  privileges,  constitute  the  Bastiles  of  our  science;" 
and  he  added,  "They  are  relics  of  monarchy,  vestiges  of  des- 
potism; hence  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  republic." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Col- 
lege, said:  ^T.  am  so  much  disgusted  with  learned  quackery 
that  I  have  some  sympathy  with  ignorant  empiricism;"  and 
he  threw  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  old  medical  laws. 

In  an  editorial  on  'Tatemalism,"  in  the  Medical  Brief ,  the 
most  popular  medical  periodical  of  the  old  school  in  the 
world,  I  find  this  strong  utterance  (see  p.  384,  March,  1896): 

Class  legislation,  the  perverted  child  of  a  depraved  father,  what  shaU 
we  do  with  this  monster?  He  threatens  to  become  an  old  man  of  the 
sea  on  the  back  of  creation.  Class  laws  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mediocre,  the  feeble-minded.  The  strong  do  not  clamor  for  law;  strength 
is  naturally  independent. 

In  another  issue  (see  p.  50,  Jan.,  1894)  the  writer  says: 

Gass  legislation  is  indicative  of  degeneracy.  It  is  an  evidence  of  self- 
ish egotism  and  unblushing  effrontery.  The  specious  premise  that  medi- 
cal legislation  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  shown  to  be  false  by  the 
fact  that  such  requests  do  not  come  from  the  people.  To  hedge  around 
the  practice  of  medicine  with  humiliating  and  expensive  restrictions  is 
to  announce  that  certain  members  of  the  profession,  confident  that  indi- 
vidual merit  would  be  insufficient  to  retain  them  a  fair  share  of  practice, 
desire  to  limit  competition  by  legislation.  Class  legislation  is  an  appeal 
from  right  to  might,  and  in  its  train  come  anarchy  and  revolution.  Let 
the  medical  fraternity  strive  for  success  upon  the  basis  of  individual 
attainments,  and  they  will  not  need  to  appeal  for  a  protection  which  is 
degrading  and  deteriorating  in  its  ultimate  workings. 

That  eminent  writer,  Dr.  J.  W.  Lockhart,  says: 

There  is  growing  up  in  this  country  a  medical  oligarchy  more  danger- 
ous to  liberty,  more  bigoted  and  intolerant  than  the  Roman  hierarchy 
in  its  palmiest  days.  This  oligarchy  is  not  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession,  but  the  self-constituted  nabobs,  aristocrats,  medico-political 
lobbyists. 
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Says  The  Medical  Sentinel: 

These  are  more  dangerous  to  the  profession  and  the  public  than  all 
the  quacks  that  ever  existed.  In  this  connection  note  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  quacks  of  yesterday ,  the  homoeopaths,  eclectics,  etc.,  are  the 
consorts  of  the  medical  lobbyists  of  to-day. 

A  U.  S.  Army  surgeon  writes  me  this: 

The  scoundrel  who  denies  to  others  the  rights  and  privileges  he  claims 
and  enjoys  himself,  is  unfit  to  be  recognized  by  the  medical  profession. 

J.  J.  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  il.  D.  (see  Medical  Brief,  J^y? 
1894,  p.  18),  says: 

Class  legislation  is  one  of  those  noxious  weeds  which  cast  their  deadly 
shade  between  the  life-giving  sun  of  individual  liberty  and  the  plants 
which  droop  and  die  for  lack  of  its  invigorating  warmth  and  light. 

A  whole  number  of  The  Arena  might  be  filled  with  simi- 
lar quotations  from  physicians  and  medical  periodicals,  and 
another  number  with  quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer,  John 
Euskin,  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  and  others  eminent  in  philosophy, 
science,  literature,  and  theology.  But  we  have  reached  the 
limit  as  to  space,  and  can  only  add  that  such  legislation  vio- 
lates not  only  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, but  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  any  one  of  the  restrictive  medical  statutes 
should  be  brought  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
a  test  case,  that  tribunal  would,  as  in  a  somewhat  analogous 
case,  decide  that  the  legislature  had  transcended  its  power  as 
a  lawmaking  body,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
declare  the  act  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  people  and  the  progressive  physi- 
cians will  wait  for  this.  The  days  of  all  sorts  of  trusts  are 
numbered.  The  people  have  been  patient  and  long-suffering. 
But  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  will  decide  that  for- 
bearance has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  If  this  paper  shall  help 
in  even  a  small  way  in  arousing  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  evils  of  the  medical  trust,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  will 
have  been  accomplished. 
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n.  LEGAL  EESTKICTION  OF  MEDICAL  PEACTICE. 


BY  WILLIAM  B.  FISHEB,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


THE  attack  which  Doctor  Bland  has  made  upon  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  United  States  lacks  the  elements 
of  sincerity  and  directness.  He  wages  war  like  the  In- 
dian, who  lurks  in  the  shadow  and  trusts  to  the  ambush  rather 
than  meet  his  opponent  face  to  face  in  the  open.  He  prefers 
innuendo  to  a  downright  accusation,  and  ambiguous  phrase 
to  direct  statement.  He  charges  the  medical  profession  with 
the  formation  of  a  Trust,  and  then  shrewdly  leaves  the  public 
to  infer  all  sorts  of  evil  consequences  which,  in  reality,  have 
no  existence.  If  his  paper  were  to  make  its  appearance  in  a 
periodical  which  circulates  solely  among  physicians,  it  would 
receive  no  attention  whatever.  Every  professional  reader  cair 
easily  see  through  his  plausible  sophistries.  But  through  The 
Abena  he  will  reach  a  mixed  audience  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions, spreading  all  over  our  land,  and  therefore  it  is  impoi^ 
tant  that  his  assertions  should  be  answered,  his  misrepre- 
sentations should  be  corrected,  and  the  true  reasons  which 
have  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  restriction  of  medi- 
cal practice  should  be  plainly  laid  before  the  people. 

In  considering  Doctor  Bland's  paper  the  reader  should  keep 
clearly  before  him  the  main  issue  which  the  author  sets  out 
to  establish:  namely,  the  existence  of  a  Medical  Trust  which 
has  been  created  since  the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  All 
irrelevant  matter  should  be  put  to  one  side  arid  not  taken  into 
account.  In  this  way  the  first  half  of  the  article  can  be 
promptly  disposed  of.  The  rambling  introduction,  which 
deals  with  the  medicine  of  antiquity  and  the  quarrels  of  di- 
verse schools  of  medical  thought,  has  very  little  bearing  on 
the  point  at  issue,  although  Doctor  Bland  makes  use  of  it  as 
a  screen  to  hide  the  real  ground  of  his  attack.  His  pretended 
sketch  of  the  history  of  medicne  is  ludicrous  in  its  inaccura- 
cies. To  be  told  that  Paracelsus — the  prince  of  quacks,  not- 
withstanding Robert  Browning — has  founded  ^  ^ftJo^wX  c\\ 
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medicine  upon  the  theory  of  '^contraria  contrariis  curantut^^ 
is  absurd  enough;  but  the  Doctor's  translation  of  those  Latin 
words  is  really  more  ridiculous  than  that  of  the  boy  who  ren- 
dered ^^arma  virumque  cano'^  as  '*the  man  with  a  dog  on  his 
arm."  Even  historical  facts  are  distorted.  Luther  (1483- 
1546)  and  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  were  contemporaries,  yet 
the  Doctor  gravely  tells  us  that  they  lived  a  century  apart, 
llis  assertion  that  "Luther  started  the  Eeformation"  is  about 
as  accurate  as  if  he  had  said  that  George  Washington  started 
the  American  Eevolution. 

The  reader  should  also  set  aside  the  latter  portion  of  the 
article,  which  relates  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  to  "class  legisla- 
tion." Here,  as  usual,  Doctor  Bland  prefers  to  deal  in  gener- 
alities. He  takes  good  care  not  to  tell  us  to  what  "class"  he 
is  referring  and  about  what  "legislation"  he  is  complaining. 
Certainly  his  few  quotations,  of  questionable  origin,  standing 
alone  without  their  context,  tell  us  nothing  about  the  Medical 
Trust.  "Doctor  Rush"  was  not  declaiming  in  the  year  1812 
about  the  same  grievances  that  the  anonymous  U.  S.  Army 
surgeon  of  our  own  day  is  supposed  to  be  finding  fault  with. 
We  must  be  thankful  to  Doctor  Bland  for  not  continuing  his 
"quotations  from  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Ruskin,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, and  others,"  for  the  views  of  these  personages  upon 
the  condition  of  legislation  in  the  United  States,  as  regards 
the  practice  of  medicine,  would  probably  have  been  as  vague 
and  irrelevant  to  the  point  at  issue  as  those  which  he  has  seen 
fit  to  print.  Class  legislation  forsooth!  Some  class  legisla- 
tion is  most  salutary  to  the  public  welfare.  The  gentlemen 
who  wear  striped  clothing  and  march  with  locked  step  to  and 
from  their  cells  object  most  strongly  to  legislation  which  af- 
fects their  class.  The  "bunco-steerers,"  "green-goods  men,'^ 
and  sharpers  generally  protest  against  it. 

No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

Clearing  away  the  mimaterial  portion  of  Doctor  Bland^s 

paper,  let  us  take  up  the  small  part  that  remains  and  see  what 

the  Medical  Trust  really  is.    And,  first,  let  us  glance  at  the 

conditions  which  existed  before  our  civil  war,  when  'Medical 

practice  was  absolutely  free "    That  was  the  time  when  al- 
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most  anybody  could  practice  medicine,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Even  in  the  best  colleges  the  course  of  study  was 
very  meagre  when  compared  with  the  curriculum  of  the 
medical  student  of  the  present  day,  and  an  individual,  bent 
on  getting  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  merely  as  a  cat's- 
paw  for  raking  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  could  readily 
obtain  it  at  very  little  cost  of  time  or  money.  It  is  true  that 
in  many  States  there  were  no  legal  regulations  for  medical 
practice,  but  in  others  there  were  laws  which  required  each 
candidate  to  attend  two  full  courses  of  lectures  before  a 
diploma  could  be  conferred.  It  was  intended  that  two  years 
should  be  taken  up  with  these  studies.  But,  to  make  matters 
easier,  some  of  the  colleges  arranged  their  terms  of  lectures 
for  the  summer  months,  while  others  held  theirs  during  the 
winter;  and,  by  availing  himself  of  this  convenient  plan,  a  so- 
called  student  was  able  to  attend  the  two  courses  of  lectures 
which  the  law  required  and  yet  become  M.  D.  within  one 
year.  Although  this  subterfuge  was  disgraceful,  there  was 
at  least  a  pretence  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  a 
degree.  It  remained  for  some  unscrupulous  knaves  to  develop 
a  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  medical  diplomas  without  even 
this  pretence.  And  this  could  be  done  in  some  of  our  States, 
where  the  methods  of  the  legislative  bodies  were  so  lax  and 
careless  that  designing  men  were  permitted  to  obtain  charters 
for  colleges  and  to  use  them  as  diploma  mills.  They  became 
so  bold  and  impudent  as  to  offer  openly  for  sale  medical  de- 
grees without  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  applicants  upon 
any  sort  of  instruction.  Even  the  diplomas  of  dead  men  were 
fixed  up  and  sold  again  for  use  by  unprincipled  buyers.  For 
a  consideration  a  person  could  go  on  making  shoes  for  man 
or  beast,  could  work  on  the  farm,  edit  a  newspaper,  or  follow 
whatever  calling  he  might  desire,  and  yet  obtain  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  without  having  opened  a  medical  book 
or  studied  a  ease  of  disease  at  the  bedside.  The  whole  countrv 
swarmed  with  ignorant,  presumptuous,  and  often  unscrupu- 
lous medical  frauds.  Europe  also  contributed  a  large  number 
of  medical  scamps  and  tramps,  who,  having  been  driven  out 
of  their  own  countries,  came  here  to  swell  the  ranks  of  those 
who  preyed  upon  a  confiding  and  credulous  public. 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  good  old  times  b^ 
fore  the  war,  and  such  is  the  condition  to  which  Doctor  Bland 
with  a  great  outcry  about  tyranny  and  liberty,  evidently 
would  like  to  have  us  return.  The  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  low  standard  of  medical  education  and  morals  was  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  medical  profession  to  that  degree  that 
American  physicians  and  surgeons  received  no  recognition 
beyond  our  own  borders.  Good,  bad,  and  indifferent  were 
lumped  together,  and  an  American  diploma  was  worthless 
in  foreign  countries. 

It  was  at  this  time,  according  to  Doctor  Bland,  that  the 
Medical  Trust  was  formed.  He  tells  us  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  attempt  of  the  dominant  school  of  medicine  (desig- 
nated by  him  at  different  times  as  regular,  orthodox,  Qalenic, 
allopathic,  old-school)  to  protect  itself  against  the  '^rising  tide 
of  medical  progress"  on  the  part  of  the  homoeopaths,  the 
eclectics,  and  minor  medical  "sects,"  during  the  happy  days 
of  freedom.  These  "flourished"  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
threatened  to  "engulf"  their  great  opponent.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  that  a  Tnist  was  formed  where  the  losing  side 
was  able  to  take  in  the  victorious  opposition  and  still  main- 
tain the  mastery  of  the  situation!  If  this  be  true  Wall  Street 
has  something  yet  to  learn  about  Trust-making  from  the 
doctors. 

The  object  of  the  Medical  Trust,  he  says,  is  to  restrict  the 
number  of  physicians  and  to  prevent  the  public  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  services  of  "all  types  of  medical  reformers." 
Who  are  these  medical  reformers  that  are  debarred  from  prac- 
tice? In  what  does  their  reform  consist?  Doctor  Bland  does 
not  tell  us  that;  but  once  more,  with  misty  verbiage,  he  clouds 
his  real  motive  and  leaves  the  uninitiated  reader  to  infer  that 
a  majority  of  physicians  are  seeking  by  unjust  laws  to  injure 
many  worthy  members  of  their  own  profession.  Nothing 
could  be  more  foreign  to  the  truth.  A  combination  of  physi- 
cians does  exist,  and  it  is  much  more  extensive  and  far-reach- 
ing than  Doctor  Bland  is  willing  to  admit.  It  does  not  suit 
his  purpose  to  let  the  people  know  how  widespread  is  its  in- 
fluence and  how  beneficent  its  purposes.  He  does  not  tell 
tbem  that  it  represents  an  overwhelming  array  of  the  rank 
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and  file  of  the  medical  profession — ^the  army  that  keeps  up 
a  ceaseless  fight  against  disease  and  suffering.  He  does  not 
let  them  know  that  everyone  who  is  ready  to  enlist  in  the 
good  cause  may  fight  imder  its  flag. 

This  combination  did  not  have  its  origin  in  the  low  and 
mercenary  motives  which  Doctor  Bland  chooses  to  ascribe 
to  it.  When  the  medical  profession  was  at  its  lowest  grade, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  legal  restrictions,  a  resolute 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  better  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions was  met  with  hearty  approval.  Happily  for  the  good 
name  of  our  country  and  the  welfare  of  our  people  the  true 
men  and  women  of  the  medical  profession  have  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  motives  which  appear  to  actuate  Doctor 
Bland.  The  movement  for  reform  in  medical  education  be- 
gan at  once  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  high- 
minded  physicians  in  all  the  so-called  schools.  Little  by  little 
the  work  has  gone  on.  To  further  its  advance  old  quarrels 
have  been  reconciled  and  opposing  interests  have  been  con- 
ciliated to  a  degree  that  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  unattaina- 
ble. Men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  wrangling  among  them- 
selves about  theoretical  questions,  have  agreed  to  set  aside 
their  differences  of  opinion  that  they  may  join  together  in  a 
practical  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education  in 
the  United  States  to  the  high  position  which  it  holds  in  other 
civilized  countries. 

This  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  physicians,  irre- 
spective of  the  schools,  to  elevate  the  dignity  of  their  calling 
and  to  protect  the  public  from  half-educated  doctors  as  well 
as  unprincipled  quacks,  Doctor  Bland  sees  fit  to  call  *The 
Medical  Trust."  He  is  at  liberty  to  call  it  what  pleases  him, 
but  it  will  take  more  than  a  slurring  epithet  to  stir  up  popular 
prejudice  against  legal  restrictions  which  have  been  enacted 
in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  legal  requirements  for  the  practice  of  medicine  vary 
a  good  deal  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union.*    Much  has  been  accomplished  to  improve  the  condi- 


*  **  state  Requirements  for  the  Practice  of  Medicine."  By  Charles  Molntyre, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Easton,  Pa.  1897;  « Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,** 
Febmary,  1898. 
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tions  which  formerly  obtained,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  a  time  will  come  when  a  uniform  system  of  laws 
will  govern  medical  practice  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
tendency  is  upward.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
the  territory  of  Alaska  was  the  only  portion  of  the  United 
States  where  there  was  no  law  of  any  kind  touching  this  sub- 
ject. The  conditions  are  not  much  better  in  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming;  for,  in  each  of  these,  a 
mere  registration  of  any  sort  of  a  diploma,  with  a  county 
clerk,  is  all  that  is  required  to  enable  anyone  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Idaho  remains  in  this  lowest  rank 
on  account  of  a  technical  error  which  prevented  the  adoption 
of  the  excellent  medical  law  that  her  legislature  attempted 
to  put  into  operation  last  year.  In  California,  Kentucky, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas  there  are  State 
Boards  of  Examiners  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  diplomas 
of  all  applicants  for  the  right  to  practise.  They  may  reject 
diplomas  for  cause,  but  they  are  not  authorized  to  test  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  by  examination.  The  next  class, 
in  order  of  advance,  comprises  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  these  the  holders  of  cer- 
tain specified  diplomas  are  admitted  to  practice  without 
question,  and  other  candidates  for  the  privilege  may  obtain 
the  right  by  passing  an  examination.  Lastly  comes  a  list  of 
twenty-seven  States  that  have  adopted  the  best  system  that 
has  yet  been  devised:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Washington. 
The  details  of  the  methods  employed  vary  to  some  extent, 
but  the  essential  features  of  the  laws  are  the  same.  All  can- 
didates, without  regard  to  particular  schools  or  systems  of 
practice,  are  required  to  submit  to  the  same  educational  tests. 
Diplomas  must  be  submitted  to  the  Examining  Boards  as  evi- 
dence of  study,  and  in  addition  every  candidate  must  undergo 
an  examination. 
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This  system  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  for  under  its  rule 
all  are  treated  alike.  Four  States  have  adopted  it  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  ultimately  be  in 
force  all  over  the  Union.  When  a  uniform  system  of  laws 
shall  govern  medical  practice  throughout  the  country,  these 
State  examinations  may  no  longer  be  necessary;  for  a  diploma 
issued  in  any  one  State  will  then  command  unquestioned 
respect  everywhere.  But  now,  while  the  differences  in  the 
requirements  of  the  several  States  are  so  great,  and  while  the 
"old-fashioned"  diplomas  are  still  in  use,  such  examinations 
are  necessary  in  those  States  which  have  adopted  the  high 
standard  of  education  for  medical  practitioners. 

It  appears  then  that  the  restrictive  medical  laws  relate 
alone  to  matters  of  education,  and  do  not  deal  with  particular 
theories  of  practice  or  systems  of  treatment.  The  law  simply 
requires  each  physician  to  qualify  for  professional  work  by 
public  examination  as  to  general  knowledge  and  proficiency, 
and  commands  that  no  others  shall  practise  medicine  profes- 
sionally.   But  Doctor  Bland  asserts  that, 

Under  the  operation  of  the  laws  thus  procured  it  has  been  declared  a 
crime,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  a  physio-medical  physi- 
cian to  cure  a  patient  with  his  non-poisonous  vegetable  remedies;  for  a 
disciple  of  Priessnitz  or  Father  Kneipp  to  cure  a  sick  person  with  water; 
for  a  vitapathist  to  heal  the  sick  by  the  magnetic  power  that  the  Naza- 
rene  used  so  successfully  in  his  day;  or  for  the  mental  healer  or  Christian 
Scientist  to  practise  his  system  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

This  is  a  bold  statement.  It  is  the  kernel  of  his  article: 
all  the  rest  is  merely  husk  and  padding.  Upon  this  he  relies 
to  rouse  up  popular  resentment  and  to  prejudice  legislators 
against  the  cause  of  the  higher  medical  education.  Here, 
again,  with  ambiguous  phrase,  yet  showing  plainly  the  animus 
which  has  prompted  him  throughout  his  crafty  attack,  he 
seeks  to  mislead  the  unguarded  reader  into  a  pitfall  of  decep- 
tion. 'This  skilfully  constructed  paragraph  is  intended  to 
convey  to  the  popular  mind  the  impression  that  legislative 
acts  have  been  passed,  at  the  instigation  of  an  intolerant, 
bigoted,  and  persecuting  combination  of  medical  men,  to  de- 
fine what  remedies  may  be  used  by  physicians  and  to  restrict 
them  in  their  methods  of  practice.  He  doe«  not  say  this 
openly,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  what  he  intends  his  readers  to 
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infer.  He  gives  no  reference  to  any  statute  in  any  State  in 
the  Union  to  bear  up  this  pretence,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  there  is  no  law  in  existence  anywhere  in  this  country 
which  restricts  a  physician  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his 
profession  in  any  way,  concerning  the  use  of  any  remedy, 
medicine,  or  method  of  treatment.  For  every  physician  is 
left  in  perfect  freedom  to  choose  and  use  whatever  means 
he  thinks  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  those  who  are  under 
his  professional  care.  Any  and  every  remedy  may  be  used, 
if  used  with  knowledge,  sincerity,  and  honest  purpose.  The 
law  compels  no  one  to  employ  a  physician,  but  it  prohibits 
everyone  from  assuming  the  office  of  a  physician  without  due 
preparation  and  the  license  of  the  state.  The  law  prevents 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  need  be,  the  untrained  enthu- 
siast, the  crank  with  only  one  remedy  for  every  disease,  and 
the  cunning  quack,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  restrains  an 
ignorant  man  from  undertaking  to  manage  a  steam-engine: 
namely,  for  the  protection  of  human  life.  But  every  quali- 
fied physician,  no  matter  what  the  nominal  adherence  to  this 
or  that  "schooP'  or  "pathy^'  may  be,  is  absolutely  free  to  do 
that  which  he  or  she  is  bound  by  conscience  to  do:  to  use 
that  means,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  disease,  which 
knowledge  and  experience  may  teach  each  one  to  be  the  best. 
To  further  this  end,  let  the  people  welcome  restrictive  legis- 
lation which  aims  to  drive  out  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
imposture,  and  hasten  the  time  when  a  liberal  education  shall 
be  the  criterion  of  every  physician  in  the  land. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God; 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CONVICT  LABOR  IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BT  DS.  JOHN  THOMAS  CODMAIT. 


INTO  the  councils  of  the  staid  old  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts the  Governor  has  flung  an  apple  of  discord 
that  will  stir  up  more  controversy  among  the  people  than 
anything  that  has  come  before  them  of  late  years;  for,  mixed 
up  with  its  prudential  and  financial  considerations  are  hu- 
mane and  social  ones  about  which  men  have  differed  and 
quarrelled  for  centuries,  and  over  which  battles  have  been 
fought  and  may  yet  be  renewed  before  their  final  settlement. 
But  if  the  questions  involved  are  to  be  settled  at  some  time,  no 
loyal  citizen  of  the  State  should  quarrel  as  to  the  nearness  of 
the  hour  at  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  array  himself  on 
the  side  he  thinks  right,  and  cast  his  ballot  for  that  measure 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  most  just,  rational,  and  humane. 
Then,  without  further  delay,  let  the  question  be  settled  by 
sober  thinking,  cool  reasoning,  wisely,  and  without  appeal 
to  passion  or  prejudice. 

In  questions  of  state  policy,  broad  and  comprehensive  views 
shoidd  be  taken.  Individual  bias  should  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  good  of  the  whole  community,  not  that  of  any  one  class, 
be  put  uppermost.  This  is  claimed  to  be  a  progressive  age; 
but  there  can  be  no  progress  \^dthout  change,  and  every 
change  will  incommode  you,  or  me,  or  some  one  else.  Let  us 
argue,  then,  not  from  any  fancied  hurt  to  ourselves,  but  from 
the  average  gain  to  the  body  politic. 

With  labor  irritated  by  lower  wages  occasioned  by  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  kboi-saving  machines,  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  combinations  made  to  economize  time,  by  being 
forced  to  keep  pace  with  the  relentless  and  rapid  motions  of 
iron  and  steel  automatons,  the  laborers  have  been  seemingly 
finding  themselves  more  and  more  bound  as  in  the  coils  of  an 
enormous  python  that  embraces  not  only  one  man  and  his 
sons,  but  whole  households  of  sons  and  daughters  of  toil.    So 
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sensitive  have  the  laborers  become,  so  surely  seems  it  to  them 
that  slipping  away  from  them  are  not  only  all  the  prizes  of 
life,  but  even  the  chances  of  earning  what  they  have  ever 
considered  their  right,  that  is,  a  full  cupboard  of  plain  food 
at  all  times,  that  they  have  felt  obliged  to  drive  all  intruders 
from  those  fields  of  labor  which  they  have  considered  their 
own. 

Everywhere  is  labor  striving  to  drive  out  competition.  At 
our  seaports  stand  the  minions  of  the  law,  keeping  a  sharp 
watch  that  the  ambitious  poor  from  other  countries  shall  bo 
excluded  from  this  land,  which  to  them  and  to  us  once  seemed 
"God's  acres,"  but  which  is  now  designated  by  us  as  ^'our  own 
country."  All  along  the  frontier  stand  guardsmen  keeping 
back  the  sons  of  Confucius.  The  Argus  eyes  of  toil  have 
sought  out  and  foimd  competitors  in  the  prisons  of  the  land, 
and  the  toilers  demand  that  they  shall  have  the  work  which 
men  who  have  violated  the  law  have  been  doing. 

Listening  to  this  demand  the  Massachusetts  legislature  has 
of  late  years  passed  laws  annulling  the  right  formerly  given 
to  make  contracts  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  in  our 
penal  institutions.  Such  contract  labor  is  now  forbidden,  and 
all  contracts  have  been  closed  except  those  not  yet  run  out — 
all  but  for  cane-seating  chairs  and  making  umbrellas.  To 
have  been  consistent  the  State  should  have  closed  them  all. 
Then  it  could  have  been  said  that  the  prisoners  were  entirely 
without  employment.  Now  it  can  be  said  that  they  have 
something  to  do;  they  can  cane-seat  chairs  and  make  um- 
brellas— the  3,000  prisoners  who  are,  or  were,  working  at 
remunerative  wages  during  the  past  years  all  cane-seating 
chairs  and  making  umbrellas!  What  a  competitor  it  makes 
of  them  in  those  lines  of  business!  At  a  glance  it  will  be 
seen  that  such  labor  is  a  mere  subterfuge  for  genuine  employ- 
ment, and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  prisoners  can  have 
nothing  either  useful  or  remunerative  to  do,  but  must  remain 
in  sheer  idleness  locked  up  with  their  uncomfortable  thoughts. 

In  the  Annual  Report,  for  1897,  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Petti- 
grove  makes  this  important  statement: 

It  18  difficult  to  find  new  work,  and  it  soems  likely  that,  unless  some 
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public  employment  is  provided,  it  will  be  utterly  impoBsible  to  keep  tlie 
prisoners  out  of  idleness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  arguments 
that  have  been  published  year  after  year  against  the  policy  of  making 
the  prisons  a  refuge  for  idlers.  Every  person  will  admit  that  some  form 
of  work  is  absolutely  essential  to  protect  the  interests  of  society.  Aside 
from  any  humane  consideration  for  individual  prisoners,  there  is  the 
strongest  possible  reason  for  keeping  them  at  work  in  order  to  avoid 
doing  a  great  injury  to  the  community.  If  men  are  made  worse  by  being 
sent  to  prison,  a  great  harm  is  done  to  the  state;  and  they  will  be  made 
worse  if  a  former  habit  of  idleness  is  encouraged  and  strengthened,  or 
if  that  habit  is  formed  by  a  hitherto  industrious  man  from  the  condition 
of  the  prison  to  which  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  committed. 

This  then  is  the  problem  presented  to  the  State  legislature: 
how  to  employ  the  unemployed  prison-bound  men  and  women 
who  languish  in  health  and  spirits  in  our  penitentiaries. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Massachusetts  will  show  that  the 
State  has  in  its  southeastern  portion  a  long  peninsula  of  low 
land,  sandy  and  marshy,  interspersed  with  ponds  and  creeks, 
and  somewhat  sparsely  populated.  This  peninsula,  which  is 
sixty-five  miles  long,  makes  a  long,  narrow  arm  from  one  to 
twenty-five  miles  wide  that  stretches  far  to  the  eastward  and 
then  bends  northerly  at  an  irregular  elbow,  the  peninsula 
embracing  a  large  body  of  water,  and  forming  a  southern 
and  eastern  barrier  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  behind  which  are 
the  calmer  waters  of  the  great  bay.  This  bent  arm  is  Cape 
Cod.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Massachusetts  Bay  lies 
Boston,  sheltered  by  many  islands  and  headlands  that  make 
its  beautiful  harbor.  It  is  a  long  sail  around  the  Cape,  often- 
times rough,  foggy,  and  dangerous,  especially  in  the  winter 
season.  In  twenty-seven  years,  from  1843  to  1870,  1,444 
vessels  were  wrecked.  Six  hundred  lives  and  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  have  been  lost  along  Cape  Cod..  Products  pass  around 
it  to  the  north  and  east  every  year,  and  the  tonnage  is  met 
by  return  cargoes  weighty  and  valuable.  Why  not  cut  a 
canal  across  the  narrow  Cape  and  save  a  large  outlay  of  lives, 
of  time,  and  of  merchandise? 

Again  and  again  has  this  question  been  asked.  Numerous 
surveys  have  been  made,  plans  have  been  drawn,  and  labors 
liave  been  commenced,  but  timid  capital  has  as  often  asked, 
Will  it  pay  dividends  commensurate  with  the  risk  run?  and 
has  as  often  failed  to  respond  to  calls.    This  question  of  doubt 
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still  remains;  but  were  the  State  to  wait  for  all  its  improve- 
ments  until  these  could  pay  to  private  speculators  the  price 
asked  by  capital,  it  would  be  a  laggard  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement. Thoughtful  men,  with  the  Grovemor  in  the  lead, 
have  put  the  two  problems  together  and  have  asked  the  legis- 
lature the  pertinent  question,  Why  not  have  the  State  employ 
idle  prisoners  in  this  important  work,  and  with  their  help 
make  this  long-desired  improvement? 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  State  should  build  such 
a  canal  besides  the  shortening  of  the  distance  from  one  great 
commercial  centre  to  another.  It  would  afford  a  convenient 
shelter  for  storm-driven  vessels,  lessen  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  be  of  great  advantage  in  time  of  war.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  State  needs  it,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  sure 
advantage  of  the  State  to  build  it.  For  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  the  project  of  the  canal  has  been  mooted  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  distance  gained  between  Boston  and 
New  York  would  be  from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  In  the  year  1870,  40,000  vessels  passed  around  the 
Cape  in  daylight. 

But  the  question  of  its  cost  is  one  that  legislators  should 
consider.  It  is  a  crime  when  they  put  their  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people — ^the  State  treasury — and  recklessly 
take  money  for  any  purpose, — a  crime  of  the  same  character 
as  that  perpetrated  where  an  individual  deals  unwarrantably 
with  private  funds.  In  no  way  could  the  canal  work  be  done 
more  cheaply  than  by  using  the  proposed  laborers,  for  in  that 
way  a  large  saving  of  the  people's  money  could  be  effected. 

The  proposition  made  to  the  State  legislature  is  a  novel 
one  in  Massachusetts.  In  that  State  all  forms  of  the  public 
exposure  of  criminals  were  long  ago  relegated  to  darkness. 
The  pillory,  stocks,  whipping-post,  chain-gang,  and  the  burn- 
ings have  been  discarded,  and  that  last  remnant  of  barbar- 
ism, rope-hanging,  has  been  driven  from  gallows  hill  and 
the  public  common  to  behind  the  stone  walls  of  county  jails. 

Honestly,  the  new  proposition  strikes  many  with  horror. 
Even  the  thought  of  working  criminals  on  the  highway  roils 
up  the  blood  of  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Visions  of  emaciated  men  dragging  ball  and  chain  at  their 
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ankles,  while  a  taskmaster  stands  over  them  with  a  whip-lash 
and  pistol  ready  to  beat  or  shoot  the  unwilling  captive  of  the 
law  if  he  breaks  for  liberty,  already  haunt  their  dreams  by 
night  and  their  thoughts  by  day,  and  they  fear  that  there  may 
be  abackward  march  of  the  people  towardstheoldendayswhen 
black  slavery  soiled  our  nation's  flag.  Such  fears  are  vain; 
that  past  condition  has  gone  forever.  When  Massachusetts 
gives  her  criminal  wards  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  clear 
sky,  the  blue  waters,  and  the  green  grasses,  and  a  chance  to 
toil  instead  of  the  sorrow  of  idleness,  social  insanity,  and  the 
gray  walls  of  dingy  prisons,  it  wiU  be  a  great,  an  immeasura- 
ble step  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  especially  if  she  does 
it  under  proper  safeguards  and  as  a  reward  for  good  be- 
havior elsewhere. 

From  the  statement  of  plans  unoflicially  made  before  the 
joint  committees  of  harbors,  pubUc  lands,  and  prisons,  on 
February  8th,  1898,  it  appears  that  Willard  Howland,  peti- 
tioner, said  that  he  would  not  employ  the  dangerous  classes, 
but  rather  those  whose  offences  were  comparatively  trivial, — 
those,  for  instance,  who  are  sent  to  Deer  Island  for  periods 
of  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  Mr.  Howland  believed  in  creat- 
ing a  sentiment  which  woidd  lead  to  the  voluntary  offer  of 
labor  by  the  convicts;  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
change  legislation  so  as  to  force  a  sentenced  man  to  labor 
whether  he  wished  it  or  not.  He  also  said  that  he  would  not 
have  men  sentenced  to  labor  on  the  Cape  Cod  canal,  but 
would  hold  out  to  them  the  opportunity  for  such  labor  as  a 
reward  for  good  behavior  while  in  prison. 

To  those  who  object  to  the  sight  of  criminals  working  in 
open  daylight,  let  me  say  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  it. 
Would  to  God  that  every  criminal  could  be  shown  at  such 
work,  every  drunkard,  every  pander  to  vice  and  crime.  With 
these  men  exposed  to  the  daylight  I  believe  that  the  indiffer- 
ence which  society  now  manifests  towards  the  woes  of  others 
would  soon  begin  to  abate.  Is  the  experience  the  State  has  had 
with  open  barrooms  of  any  value?  Would  it  be  well  to  put 
up  the  shutters  again  and  cover  up  the  sin?  No.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  an  ideal  society,  when  ^^all  things  that  are 
hidden  shall  be  revealed." 
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Oppodtion  strong  and  inflexible  will  come  from  the  so- 
called  worldngmea.  You  should  not,  they  will  urge,  give 
work  to  criminals  when  honest  men  are  wanting  it.  This  wiU 
be  the  rallying  cry,  but  it  will  be  no  new  one.  Indeed,  this 
was  the  main  objection  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement  that 
deprived  the  prisoners  of  work.  There  is  a  semblance  of  truth 
in  it,  and  to  many  it  appears  to  be  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  employment  of  convicts.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  though  the  employment  of  all  the  idle  workingmen 
in  the  State,  by  the  State,  would  add  to  its  wealth  in  an  aston- 
ishing d^ree,  neither  the  State  nor  the  people  are  yet  pre- 
pared for  so  radical  a  movement.  The  position  of  the  State 
authorities  appears  to  be  this:  they  have  been  given  charge 
of  the  indigent,  the  paupers,  the  insane,  and  the  criminals. 
It  is  their  duty  to  take  care  of  these  classes  and  to  protect 
them  to  the  best  of  their  ability;  to  do  nothing  that  can  injure 
them  in  any  way,  and  to  deal  righteously  with  them.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  for  centuries  to  alter  or  impair  this  rela*  f 
tion;  rather  has  it  become  stronger  with  time.  But  no  change  ' 
of  the  ordinary  policy  in  relation  to  the  physically  strong 
man  who  happens  to  be  out  of  work  is  recognized.  He  must 
hustle  for  himself,  fight  the  wolf  of  hunger  himself,  and 
keep  an  eye  out  for  that  chance  to  get  rich  which  is  said  to 
come  to  every  man  once  in  a  lifetime.  Therefore  the  State 
may  have  a  right  to  give  work  to  criminals,  when  it  has  not 
as  yet  the  power  to  give  it  to  all  men  out  of  work.  This,  I 
maintain,  is  just.  The  State,  however,  has  no  right  to  injure 
its  honest  citizens  by  giving  to  criminals  work  which  those 
honest  citizens  need. 

But  the  State  has  a  right  to  make  work  for  any  or  all  of 
its  inhabitants,  honest  or  criminal.  And  here  is  where  the 
petitioners  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  on  the  Cape  Cod 
canal  have  justice  on  their  side,  for  the  work  the  prisoners 
are  to  do  will  not  be  done  by  anyone  else.  Time  has  proved 
this,  for  one  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  first  applica- 
tion for  a  charter  by  private  persons,  and  the  canal  is  still 
unbuilt;  and  the  prospect  of  its  being  constructed  by  private 
enterprise  seems  more  remote  than  ever.  Whereas,  if  at  the 
end  of  a  specified  period — ^two  years,  or  ten,  or  twenty — ^the 
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State  becomes  the  owner  of  a  valuable  ocean-way  built  by  con- 
victs who  otherwise  would  have  been  idle,  there  will  be  a  clear 
gain.  To  whom?  To  the  State  and  to  the  very  same  poor 
men  and  others  who  now  oppose  the  State's  building  it  in  this 
way.  That  is,  the  canal  will  become  a  part  of  the  untaxable 
property  of  all  the  citizens,  workingmen  included,  and  the 
profits  arising  from  its  use  will  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  State. 

The  proposition,  in  brief,  is  this:  given  a  certain  number 
of  idle  men  whose  labor  costs  nothing,  can  the  commonwealth 
make  valuable  use  of  them?  Given  a  number  of  slaves  whom 
their  masters  must  keep  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
can  they  be  employed  so  as  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  keep 
and  yet  not  bring  their  labor  into  competition  with  that  of 
free  men.  They  can,  and  the  Cape  Cod  canal  is  the  work  to 
try  the  experiment  on.  For  the  time  being  a  convict  is  a 
slave  of  the  State.  He  has  been  deprived  of  his  liberty  and 
I  his  citizenship,  and  only  at  the  end  of  his  convict  term  does 
he  become  free  and  have  his  citizen  rights  restored. 

But  to  adopt  the  proposition  the  State  must  change  its 
former  policy;  it  did  in  fact  change  it  when  it  cast  out  its 
former  contract  system,  and  this  is  now  necessitating  other 
changes.  It  must  broaden  its  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
labor  of  its  wards,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
unemployed.  The  State  represents  an  enlarged  family. 
Given,  on  the  one  side,  a  number  of  its  children  out  of  work 
and  asking  simply  for  food  and  shelter,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
nation  with  unlimited  food  acres  and  unlimited  wants, — did 
we  but  look  at  this  subject  with  clear  eyes  and  from  a  imiver- 
sal  standpoint,  we  should  see  that  the  laborer  earns  more  than 
his  paltry  keep,  and  that  his  surplus  earnings  beyond  that  cost 
are  a  clear  gain  to  the  State,  and  it  would  be  not  only  one 
waterway  that  we  should  be  building,  which  is  a  necessity, 
but  roads,  parks,  gardens,^  gymnasia,  bath-houses,  vessels,  and 
other  things  convenient  and  luxurious  which  should  belong  to 
a  rich  state  as  honestly  as  they  belong  to  private  individuals, 
because  they  would  in  the  end  cost  nothing. 

Few  of  our  people  seem  to  care  to  understand  these  prob- 
lems. The  study  of  the  present  one  will  be  a  great  help 
towards  the  solution  of  the  greater  problem.  What  shall  the 
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State  do  in  the  future  with  all  its  idle  workers?  Meanwhile 
this  present  subject  looms  up  before  the  people.  Will  thej 
decide  it  with  cool,  clear-headed  judgment?  Alas,  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  will  not,  for  already,  before  the  details  of  the 
plan  have  been  presented  to  the  State  councils,  some  of  the 
newsmongers  are  manufacturing  prejudice  in  advance,  and 
forestalling  public  opinion  by  articles  written  against  the  sup- 
posed plan.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  conmionwealth  of 
•Massachusetts  should  honest  endeavors  for  the  good  of  the 
State's  prisoners,  and,  through  them,  of  the  State  itself,  be 
turned  into  partisan  channels,  and  there  su£Fer  shipwreck. 
Let  us  hope  that  wiser  coimsels  will  prevail. 
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DEEP  down  among  the  forces  and  principles  which  con- 
trol human  society  is  one  profound  problem  which 
civilization  has  not  yet  been  able  to  solve.    It  is  the 
question  of  Democracy  versus  Empire.     Which  shall  it  bo? 

This  all-important  issue  turns  upon  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  the  beliefs  and  desires  of  mankind.  There  is  one 
human  theorem  which  runs  in  this  wise:  Man  is  a  being  to 
be  governed.  His  faculties  and  activities  are  of  a  kind  to 
lead  him  to  self-destruction  unless  he  be  curbed  in  and  re- 
pressed by  some  force  outside  of  himself  and  greater  than 
himself.  Man  is  not  a  spontaneous  and  original  source  of 
power  and  authority,  but  is  by  nature  only  a  subject  of  power 
and  authority.  For  this  purpose  came  he  into  the  world.  He 
was  designed  not  for  himself,  but  as  the  material  for  the 
building  of  a  structure.  He  was  made  to  be  organized  into 
a  society — a  state — ^by  a  force  outside  of  himself.  Over  this 
society  and  state  a  government  must  hold  the  sceptre.  This 
government  is  something  from  without.  It  does  not  have  its 
rise  in  the  purposes  and  desires  and  free  wills  of  men  them- 
selves; but  it  is  an  entity  contrived  and  set  over  them.  It  is 
not  an  earthbom  but  a  heavenbom  institution.  It  is  not  a 
man-created  but  a  God-created  concern  existing  in  itself  and 
for  itself  as  an  end. 

Therefore — continues  the  Imperialistic  theorem — govern- 
ment is  best  when  it  keeps  mankind  in  order;  that  is,  when  it 
keeps  them  down.  It  is  greatest  when  it  prevents  the  natural 
expansion  and  iiibom  activities  of  the  race.  It  is  not  only  a 
self -existing,  but  also  a  self-perpetuating  fact.  It  is  a  sacred 
thing;  for  it  teaches  mankind  to  say  that  it  is  sacred.  Its 
sacredness  is  written  in  books.  Even  in  enlightened  ages  it 
continues  to  say  that  it  has  a  divine  origin  and  a  divine  right 
to  exist. 
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This  ^divine  fact"  called  government  is  generally  resident 
in  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  person  called  a  king;  bnt  it  may 
exist  under  any  other  garb  and  mask.  It  may  call  itself  a 
prince,  an  emperor,  a  czar,  a  shah,  a  mikado,  a  sultan,  a  presi- 
dent, a  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Whatever 
it  is,  and  in  whatever  shape  it  comes,  whether  it  be  angel  or 
devil,  its  pecidiarity  is  that  it  exists  and  maintains  itself  and 
exercises  its  authority  outside  of  and  upon  the  people  who 
are  governed. 

The  theorem  continues  thus:  Government  is  not  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  apart  from  them.  It  begins  not  in  the  hearts  and 
hopes  of  them,  but  in  its  own  passions  and  ambitions.  It  is 
a  thing  of  crown  and  sceptre.  Sometimes  the  crown  is  visi- 
ble, and  sometimes  it  is  invisible.  Sometimes  the  sceptre  is 
of  iron,  sometimes  of  gold,  and  sometimes  of  bamboo;  some- 
times it  is  a  gavel!  We  may  sum  it  all  up  by  calling  it  the 
imperial  principle  of  human  government. 

Did  space  permit  I  should  glady  summarize  the  work  of 
this  montrous  thing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  History 
is  replete  with  the  story  of  the  abuses,  cruelties,  and  tyrannies 
of  the  fact  called  government.  It  is  composed  also  of  the 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  horrid  profanation  of  the  truth 
done  in  the  name  of  government.  It  is  composed  of  the  mock- 
ery and  shame  and  blood  reflected  from  the  face  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  composed  of  the  idleness  and  gluttony  and  war 
with  which  government  has  been  mostly  occupied.  It  is 
composed  of  the  inhumanity  and  cunning  and  mock-religion 
which  government  has  practise<l.  It  is  composed  of  the  in- 
satiable ambition  and  gilded  pretence  and  pampered  obesity 
which  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  signs  of  government. 
Government  has  killed  one-third  of  mankind,  starved  another 
third  into  spectres,  and  reduced  the  remaining  third  to 
slavery. 

The  other  opinion  of  human  society  runs  precisely  counter 
to  the  first.  The  Democratic  theorem  regards  man  as  a  gov- 
erning and  not  as  a  governed  creature.  It  sees  in  mankind 
the  ability  and  purpose  of  self-direction.  It  looks  upon  every 
man  as  a  self-controlling  creature.  It  sees  in  him  the  ger- 
minal forces  out  of  which  all  of  the  civilized  and  progressive 
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f onns  of  society  have  sprung.  It  beholds  him  as  a  sensible 
being  capable  of  attending  to  his  own  affairs.  It  regards  him 
as  intelligently  concerned  about  his  own  business  and  able  to 
manage  his  own  business,  or  to  appoint  some  one  to  manage  it 
for  him  without  the  interference  of  any.  It  considers  man 
as  the  greatest  fact,  and  indeed  the  only  important  fact  in  the 
world.  It  looks  upon  the  outspread  domains  of  the  civilized 
life  as  only  the  scene  of  man's  spontaneous  activities. 

Democracy  regards  a  man  as  of  more  importance  than  any 
temple  or  palace  that  was  ever  built.  It  contemplates  the 
human  being  as  the  very  first  concern,  and  all  other  facts  as 
secondary.  It  confides  in  man  to  construct  a  society  and  to 
administer  it  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  society  itself. 
Of  government  as  an  extraneous  entity — as  a  fact  imposed 
upon  the  race  without  the  race's  consent — ^it  knows  nothing 
whatever.  Of  kings  and  princes  and  czars  and  emperors  and 
all  their  retinue  this  theory  takes  no  cognizance — except  to 
recognize  such  monstrous  facts  as  somehow  obtruded  into  the 
otherwise  happy  sphere  of  human  life. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Democracy.  It  asserts  self-govern- 
ment as  a  function,  a  prerogative  of  every  man  and  of  all 
men.  The  majority  is  its  method;  but  every  man  participates. 
Democracy  teaches  that  every  tribe  of  human  beings  is  capa- 
ble of  conducting  its  own  affairs,  and  that  even  barbarians 
emerging  into  the  civilized  life  emerge-  best  and  most  rapidly 
under  the  action  of  the  very  laws  that  are  in  themselves. 
Democracy  holds  to  the  evohitionary  process.  It  has  a  sub- 
stantial faith  that  a  man  concerned  about  his  own  welfare 
will  do  his  best.  If  he  wants  to  learn  anything,  he  will  try 
to  learn  it;  if  he  needs  experience,  he  will  seek  it.  If  he 
blunders,  he  will  get  the  consequence.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will 
take  the  credit.  If  he  makes  for  himself  a  great  and  pros- 
perous society,  that  society  will  belong  to  him  and  to  his 
fellows  %y  entireties,"  as  they  say  in  a  certain  kind  of  deed. 

Democracy  holds  that  it  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself. 
It  asserts  its  right  to  have  whatever  it  produces.  It  is  quick 
to  claim  the  fruits  of  its  ambitions,  and  is  brave  enough  to 
take  the  bitter  medicine  of  its  own  follies.  All  that  Democ- 
racy askb  is  a  free  field  of  action  and  exemption  from  the 
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treaty  of  compromises  between  these  two  antagonists,  stand- 
ing as  they  do  stand  face  to  face  on  the  battle  plain  of  human 
history,  can  bring  a  permanent  peace. 

Behold  these  two — the  Democrat  and  the  Imperialist! 
Their  swords  are  drawn;  they  look  each  other  steadily  in  the 
eye.  In  the  deep-down  consciousness  of  each  is  a  knowledge 
that  either  one  or  the  other  must  go  to  the  wall.  Be  it  so. 
Let  no  man  suppose  that  a  stable  equilibrium  will  ever  be 
obtained  in  the  world  until  the  worid  shall  be  either  demo- 
cratic or  imperial.  The  world  will  be  ultimately  either  Chinri 
or  Greece.  It  will  be  either  Persia  or  Switzerland.  It  will 
be  either  the  dominion  of  Genghis  Khan  or  the  dominion  of 
old  Ben  Franklin.  Be  it  so.  Let  the  world  belong  either  to 
Genghis  Khan  or  to  Franklin.  Let  it  belong  either  to  Tamer- 
lane or  to  Lincoln.    Let  it  be  either  Hindustan  or  Kansas. 

One  of  my  objects  in  presenting  this  paper  is  to  insist  that 
all  intermediary  and  go-between  philosophy,  all  halting  be- 
tween the  principle  of  Democracy  and  the  principle  of  Impe- 
rialism, shall  get  out.  Let  every  creature  who  will  try  to 
patch  a  compromise  between  them  get  up  from  his  place  in 
the  Senate  house  of  Liberty  and  like  Catiline  sneak  away. 
No  man  can  be  a  Democrat  and  an  Imperialist.  No  man  can 
serve  God  and  mammon.  It  is  the  language  of  the  old  He- 
brew book.  No  man  can  have  two  masters;  he  will  love  the 
one  and  hate  the  other.  It  is  high  time  that  the  social  and 
political  nondescripts  who  spend  their  time  in  trying  to  make 
one  thing  out  of  another  thing,  who  try  to  evolve  a  self- 
existing  government  that  shall  get  up  galvanically  and  live 
and  devour  like  the  monster  of  Frankenstein,  should  rise  and 
depart  forever. 

Let  us  have  done  with  this  infantile  method  of  looking  at 
human  affairs.  If  we  have  become  men  let  us  agree  to  be  the 
one  thing  or  the  other  thing.  Let  us  agree  to  be  either  Demo- 
crats or  Imperialists.  Let  us  agree  that  Democracy  shall  be 
established  and  accepted  in  one  country  and  in  all  countries, 
or  let  us  agree  to  have  back  the  good  old  Thing,  and  accept 
that  as  the  best  we  can  do.  Let  us  agree,  in  a  word  and 
finally,  that  man  is  capable  of  governing  himself,  and  that  he 
shall  govern  himself;  or  let  us  bow  our  heads  and  a:g£^j^\!c^ 
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he  is  not  capable  of  self-govemment  and  that  he  shall  not  try. 
Let  us  agree  to  have  a  Democracy  which  is  actual  in  its  ends 
and  aims  and  methods,  which  assumes  all  responsibilities  and 
blinks  none;  or  else  let  us  go  back  to  some  good  ancient 
wooden-headed  imperial  sire  who  will  wear  a  crown  and  carry 
a  sword  and  do  the  business  for  us. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  Democracy  is  bom;  and  I  agree 
with  Carlyle  that  Democracy  being  bom  will,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, envelop  the  earth.  My  reason  for  this  faith  is  that, 
with  the  variable  progress  of  human  society,  whenever  a 
strong  and  capable  race  tends  for  a  while  in  the  direction  of 
Imperialism,  it  weakens;  then  suddenly  recovers  itself  by  the 
shock  of  revolution  and  goes  back  to  the  democratic  basis. 
Then  it  begins  the  battle  over  again.  For  a  while  the  regen- 
erated society  remains  free  and  sublime.  Then  it  begins  to 
get  strong  and  commercial  and  autocratic;  and  with  that  it 
seeks  to  strengthen  the  thing  which  it  calls  its  government. 
It  begins  to  glorify  its  government,  and  to  praise  the  govern- 
ment for  what  the  government  does  not  do,  but  is  rather  done 
in  spite  of  its  menace  and  pressure. 

Time  and  again  this  aspect  of  affairs  has  returned  to  plague 
and  perplex  mankind.  Time  and  again  some  race  has  revolu- 
tionized itself  and  started  on  a  new  and  glorious  career  of 
evolution — ^all  this  only  to  be  thwarted  and  brought  back 
again  to  those  very  abusive  conditions  which  had  been  re- 
formed or  wholly  cast  away.  Then  the  whole  work  has  to  bo 
done  anew.  There  is  an  epoch  of  agitation.  Reform  begins 
to  cry  aloud,  and  then  the  existing  order  begins  to  lie.  The 
outcry  on  the  one  side  and  the  lying  on  the  other  continue 
until  the  clash  comes.  A  storm  of  violence  ensues,  and  again 
Democracy  emerges,  and  for  a  season  enjoys  the  air,  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  rain. 

"WTiat  I  have  thus  far  presented  is  introductory  to  some 
reflections  which  I  wish  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  The  Abena 
on  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  American  Democracy,  and 
to  three  personal  forces  which  have  appeared  in  leadership  in 
the  times  referred  to. 

In  the  first  place  our  old  American  colonies  were  demo- 
cratic.    Every  one  of  them  was  established  by  people  who 
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had  broken  with  the  existing  order  and  had  crossed  the  sea 
to  get  away  from  it.  Our  old  thirteen  seashore  republics 
were  created  by  men.  They  were  built  out  of  the  nr^ture  of 
things,  on  the  bed  Tock  of  humanity  and  equality.  There 
was  even  an  element  of  fraternity  among  our  fathers.  If 
their  local  prejudices  separated  them,  they  were  nevertheless 
within  their  various  commimities  bound  by  the  strong  ties 
of  brotherhood.  All  of  the  attempts  at  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion among  them  were  imported  from  over  the  sea.  In  a 
few  cases  big  constitutions  were  prepared  and  shipped  across; 
but  the  colonists  looked  upon  these  paper  models  with  the 
same  derisive  interest  which  they  would  have  had  for  Bur- 
mese elephants  browsing  in  their  tobacco  patches. 

Meanwhile  the  humble  fathers  went  to  work  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  true  republican  democracy.  On  this  they 
built;  and  at  length  when  they  had  made  something  worth 
having,  and  when  the  mother  country  undertook  to  get  that 
something  away  without  an  equivalent,  our  patriot  ancestors 
revolted,  and  fought,  and  won  their  independence.  Memo- 
rably, when  the  fathers  undertook  this  work  they  prepared  a 
Declaration  setting  forth  the  indisputable  rights  of  man. 
Thev  issued  a  document  which  was  fit  to  be  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  There  has  never  been  prepared  and  given  forth 
another  such  parchment  of  human  freedom  and  hope. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  had  absolutely  the  true 
ring.  In  most  particulars  it  was  radical  and  thorough.  They 
who  prepared  it  declared  the  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  they  failed  to  discover  the 
intolerable  abuses  that  would  ultimatelv  arise  from  the  feudal 
system  of  land  tenure  in  America.  Failing  in  this  respect 
the  committee  said  nothing  about  it;  hence  "all  our  woe,  with 
loss  of  Eden."  But  we  succeeded  in  gaining  our  independ- 
ence, and  after  the  treaty  of  1783  our  subordination  to  a 
European  power  was  not  any  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  acknowledgment  of  Ameri- 
can independence  a  reaction  came  on  in  the  colonies  against 
that  very  democracy  which  had  been  the  inspiring  force  of  the 
revolution.  The  old  European  instincts  in  the  people,  devel- 
oped through  several  centuries  of  monarchical  training  and 
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now  relieved  from  fear,  revived  somewhat,  and  the  American 
planters  of  the  South  and  the  merchants  of  New  England 
began  to  agree  that  a  return  through  certain  stages  towards 
a  moderate  monarchy  would  be  a  salutary  thing  for -the  new 
nation.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  that 
the  new  Republic  was  formed.  The  reviving  sympathy  for 
monarchy  and  the  satisfied  instincts  of  democracy  came  to- 
gether in  the  compromise  of  1787,  and  the  American  Union 
was  the  result. 

This  American  Union  was  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the 
other  thing.  It  was  a  halt  between  the  two.  In  it  democ- 
racy found  a  measure  of  expression.  In  it  also  the  principles 
of  a  latent  imperialism  were  scattered  as  seeds  to  grow  or  to 
wither  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  future.  During  the 
first  two  administrations  these  seeds  of  so-called  "strong*'  in- 
stitutions were  cultivated  more  than  the  germs  of  democracy. 
It  could  hardly  be  said  whether  Washington  was  more  of  a 
democrat  or  an  aristocrat.  He  had  in  him  both  elements  and 
both  instincts.  That  he  was  a  patriot  to  the  bone  and  marrow 
of  him  let  no  one  question.  But  federalism  as  a  principle 
tended  away  from  democracy  and  towards  the  centralization 
of  authority.  Federalism  tended  to  usurp.  It  tended  to  make 
government  an  entity;  to  impose  it  as  a  garment  on  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  to  be  fitted  according  to  the  will  and  purpose 
of  the  governing  power.  True,  men  are  not  always  conscious 
of  what  they  do.  Indeed  they  are  seldom  conscious  of  what 
they  do.  Neither  should  an  after  age  judge  the  men  of  a 
former  age  with  severity,  but  rather  with  abounding  sym- 
pathy and  confidence. 

The  Federal  fathers  got  a  dread  of  democracy  at  the  close 
of  the  century  whose  last  quarter  they  had  made  glorious  by 
a  successful  revolution.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago  these 
Federal  fathers  were  doing  their  best  in  the  new  American 
Union  to  trammel  up  the  work  of  democracy,  to  regulate  it, 
and  reduce  it  somewhat  to  the  European  patterns  of  politics 
and  progress.  True  it  is  that  under  such  direction  as  that  of 
the  first  President  this  work  could  never  do  great  hurt.  The 
sterling  patriotism  and  unblemished  purity  of  Washington 
8u£Sced  to  hold  back  the  monarchical  tendencies  from  fatallv 
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infecting  our  new  institutions.  Under  his  successor,  how- 
ever, the  reins  of  this  restraint  were  loosed  a  little,  and  the 
last  administration  of  the  old  century  was  an  epoch  altogether 
unfavorable  to  the  democratic  cause. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  that  remarkable  personage, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  reappeared  on  the  scene.  He  came  back 
out  of  officialdom  to  be  an  expositor  of  the  very  principles 
which  he  had  so  fearlessly  set  forth  in  the  inmiortal  document 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  Whatever  had  been  the  inter- 
vening vicissitudes,  Jefferson  had  changed  not  Whatever 
had  been  the  timeserving  and  twist  of  the  rudder,  Jefferson 
had  neither  served  nor  twisted.  He  had  kept  his  helm  set 
through  all  the  breakers.  Through  the  political  fogs  that 
covered  the  sea  his  eye  saw  ever  the  headlight  of  the  Nave- 
sink.  As  a  leader  of  the  old  war-worn  democracy  of  the  Rev- 
olution he  came  forth  in  a  contest  for  the  restoration  of  that 
democracy  to  the  foreplace  in  American  affairs. 

The  political  contest  of  1800  had  this  significance:  it  was  a 
field  battle  of  democracy  with  the  centralizing  tendency  of  the 
new  government  and  of  the  party  with  whom  this  tendency 
was  the  prevailing  motive  of  action.  There  has  never  been 
in  our  country  a  more  important  decision  recorded  at  the 
polls  than  that  by  which  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  century,  became  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  fitting  thing  that  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence should  at  last,  in  his  democratic  way,  ride  up  to  the  presi- 
dential mansion,  like  the  plain  man  that  he  was,  hitch  his  own 
horse,  and  make  ready,  without  the  presence  of  a  cavalcade  of 
office-seekers,  to  take  the  oath  and  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
chief  executive  of  a  democratic  nation. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  perhaps  the  most  rational  democrat 
that  ever  lived.  He  had  in  him  the  true  mixture  of  sentiment 
and  fact;  the  true  combination  of  political  theory  and  prac- 
tical adaptation.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people.  Though  well- 
bred  and  well-educated,  though  well-practised  in  the  duties 
of  professional  and  public  life,  though  well-trained  with  pub- 
lic experience  in  his  own  and  in  foreign  countries,  he  neveiv 
theless  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  both  the  exemplar  and 
the  champion  of  true  democracy.     Before  his  presence  the 
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sham  respectabilities  of  political  life  went  back  abashed.  He 
arrested  with  a  strong  hand  the  centralizing  tendency.  The 
sprouting  germs  of  monarchical  institutions  ceased  to  grow 
in  the  chill  of  his  aura.  There  was  not  very  much  of  "your 
excellency,"  and  ^^our  honor,"  and  "your  highness"  in  Jeffeiv 
son's  administration.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  He  was  the  unfaltering  defender  of  both 
the  principle  and  the  fact  of  local  self-government.  He  in- 
culcated constantly  the  doctrine  that  the  general  government 
is  a  government  of  delegated  powers.  Whether  these  powers 
were  delegated  by  the  States  or  by  the  people  of  the  States 
ho  did  not  much  concern  himself  to  decide.  But  he  did  de- 
cide that  the  American  system  is  a  system  of  authorities^ 
derived,  not  from  its  own  inherent  right  to  exist,  but  from 
the  power  by  which  it  is  constituted;  namely,  the  American 
people. 

For  eight  years  Jefferson  conducted  the  administration  on 
this  principle.  By  the  close  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
republic  he  had  completely  arrested  the  evil  tendency  which 
had  appeared.  Than  this  no  man  ever  performed  for  his  peo- 
ple a  more  salutary  office.  No  man  ever  stood  in  the  breach 
and  took  more  bravely  the  contumelious  blows  of  his  adver- 
saries than  did  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Father  of  American 
Democracy,  in  the  eight-year  period  of  his  presidency.  By 
this  policy  he  gave  democracy  in  these  States  a  respite  and 
new  life.  He  prevented  the  government  from  gravitating 
further  in  the  direction  of  European  sentiments  and  methods. 
He  stayed  the  fight;  he  restored  the  respectability  of  those 
radical  forces  which  had  prevailed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  without  which  the  Revolution  never  could  have 
been.  He  went  out  of  power  with  a  consistent  and  glorious 
record.  His  genius  made  him  conspicuous  among  the  leaders 
of  the  age  of  Revolution.  His  patriotism  has  remained  un- 
challenged to  this  day.  His  democracy  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. His  hatred  of  imperialism  was  as  profound  as  the 
salt  sea.  His  antagonism  to  all  monarchical  institutions  was 
as  fierce  as  his  exposure  of  the  sham  and  despotism  of  those 
institutions  was  scathing  and  unanswerable. 

Jefferson  was  a  logician.    He  went  down  to  the  bottom  of 
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things.  He  would  have  bed  rock  on  which  to  stand.  He 
made  humanity  the  basis  of  his  theorem  and  the  motive  of  his 
political  life.  Among  the  sons  of  men  ncme  other  ever  00 
ably  and  radically  defended  the  doctrine  of  human  equality. 
He  possessed  the  sentiments  of  Eousseau,  combined  with  the 
logic  of  Franklin  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of  Washington. 

The  fame  of  political  leaders  is  generally  evanescent.  A 
majority  of  those  who  have  led  in  the  civil  contests  by  which 
the  current  aspects  of  public  life  are  determined  have  tumbled 
from  the  pedestals  on  which  the  passing  times  once  placed 
them,  and  on  the  morrow,  they,  like  the  image  of  Dagon,  lie 
prone  and  broken  in  the  corridors  of  History.  In  many  cases 
the  character  and  work  of  such  leaders  have  been  changed 
from  brightness  to  blackness  in  the  crucible  of  subsequent 
analysis.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
There  he  stands  in  the  retrospect.  There  he  is,  whether  in 
memory  or  in  bronze.  There  he  is,  tall  and  serene,  looking 
through  the  shadows  of  the  nineteenth  century,  clear-eyed 
and  certain  even  as  in  the  days  of  his  vigorous  youth  when  he 
penned  the  immortal  Declaration,  or  in  the  days  when  he 
rescued  the  new  Republic  of  the  United  States  from  the  re- 
actionary party,  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  restored  it  to  the 
rough  but  generous  embrace  of  the  old-time  vigorous  democ- 
cracy. 

The  impulse  and  direction  given  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
American  institutions  could  not  be  immediately  arrested  or 
reversed.  It  is  always  the  policy  of  the  beaten  past  to  wait 
for  a  season  until  its  resources  can  be  accumulated  and  new 
measures  devised  for  conquering  the  future.  Those  epochs 
in  which  human  affairs  have  been  beneficially  revolutionized 
have  always  been  followed  by  periods  in  which  the  past,  lying 
in  its  tent,  awaits  the  opportunity  to  come  forth  and  again 
contend  for  its  lost  empire. 

The  period  of  such  waiting  is  generally  an  epoch  of  apathy 
and  indifference.  The  past  has  to  wait  for  a  knowing  and  ex- 
perienced generation  to  ebb  away  and  for  a  new,  inexperi- 
enced, and  credulous  generation  to  come  in  its  place  before 
the  work  of  reaction  can  be  successfully  undertaken.  In  the 
vocabulary  of  the  past  progress  means  retrogression.     Such 
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progress  is  best  effected  in  a  gentle  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner. The  pasty  taking  advantage  of  the  public  unconcern, 
reinsinuates  itself  with  the  sentiments  and  purposes  of  men, 
whispering  to  them  in  their  hours  of  reverie  vague  traditions 
of  the  good  times  gone  by  when  the  people  had  a  noble  and 
heroic  king  for  their  ruler  and  when  the  disturbances  of  lib- 
erty were  unknown.  By  and  by  when  this  fallacious  tradition 
humming  in  the  ears  of  men  has  put  them  to  sleep,  the  Past 
creeps  out  cautiously  and  begins  to  bind  the  giant  people  with  ' 
withes,  and  then  in  the  hour  of  awaking  to  say:  "The  Philifi- 
tines  be  upon  thee." 

From  Jefferson  and  democracy  we  went  to  Madison  and 
war;  from  Madison  and  war  we  went  to  Monroe  and  peace; 
from  Monroe  and  peace  we  went  to  Adams  and  intrigue;  and 
from  Adams  and  intrigue  we  went  to  Jackson  and  our  second 
democratic  revolution.  In  the  interval  between  1809  and 
1829  the  United  States  had  passed  from  patriotism  to  finance. 
The  old  generation  had  talked  about  love  of  country.  The 
new  one  talked  about  business.  The  question  had  been  politi- 
cal liberty;  it  now  was  the  tariff  and  the  distribution  of  the 
funds.  The  fathers  had  considered  the  best  method  of  escap- 
ing from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  Their  descendants 
talked  about  the  best  method  of  getting  under  the  dominion 
of  a  bank.  The  Past,  despairing  of  getting  a  crown  of  tradi- 
tion and  heredity  on  the  brow  of  the  American  ruler,  sought 
to  substitute  a  crown  of  money.  The  sceptre  of  royalty  was 
to  be  replaced  with  a  sceptre  of  banknotes.  Organized  politi- 
cal society  was  marshalled  forth  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  abdication  of  the  people  and  the  apotheosis  of  a  central 
financial  institution.  Public  liberty  was  to  be  replaced  with 
a  corporate  despotism.  The  unstable  glory  of  a  democratic 
republic  was  to  yield  to  the  stable  splendor  of  a  money  autoc- 
racy which  should  henceforth  dole  out  political  liberties  to 
the  people  in  the  homoeopathic  manner.  Too  much  might 
impair  their  vitality  by  making  them  free!  The  new  order 
was  determined  that  the  American  democracy  should  not  take 
80  much  of  the  rights  of  men  as  to  injure  the  constitution. 
The  "public  credit"  was  henceforth  to  be  the  criterion  of  pa- 
triotism, and  the  bank  counter  was  to  be  a  bureau  of  political 
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information  at  which  the  people  might  learn  how  much 
liberty  is  safely  consistent  with  cent  per  cent. 

It  was  in  this  conjimction  of  affairs  that  the  second  great 
democrat  appeared  in  the  arena.  Let  us  agree  that  old  An- 
drew Jackson  was  a  character.  The  hard  discipline  of  his 
youth  put  iron  into  his  bones  and  a  measure  of  savagery  into 
his  disposition.  Imprisonment,  starvation,  and  smallpox  had 
unfitted  him  for  blandishments.  Lack  of  opportunity  pre- 
vented him  from  being  a  gentleman,  and  ignorance  of  politi- 
cal economy  prevented  him  from  being  a  coward.  The  man 
who  showed  his  soldiers  how  a  major-general  can  thrive  on 
acorns  was  not  likely  to  be  charged  with  dilettanteism  in 
society. 

To  us  it  seems  that  such  a  man  was  providential.  Consid- 
ering the  time  at  which  he  came  he  was  too  good  to  be  an 
accident.  Things  were  getting  into  the  old  rut  again.  The 
Virginian  dynasty  had  made  a  smooth  groove,  and  a  new 
Republic,  now  beginning  to  expand  not  a  little  to  the  West 
and  Northwest,  was  sliding  down  the  groove  in  a  manner 
which  the  political  jargon  of  this  day  would  define  as  ^Tiighly 
•successful."  The  Past  had  got  ready  its  scheme  for  making 
the  American  Union  to  consist  of  two  ingredients — ^apathy 
and  business.  Jackson  was  prepared  to  make  it  consist  of  two 
ingredients — honesty  and  patriotism.  According  to  Jackson 
a  fight  was  better  than  a  fraud,  and  a  straight  bet  was  more 
honorable  than  a  profitable  lie.  Jackson's  manner  of  life  had 
led  him  to  suppose  that  manhood  is  more^than  bookkeeping, 
and  that  honest  profanity  is  superior  to  hypocritical  prayer. 

Great  was  the  change  in  the  temper  and  manner  of  govern- 
ment which  ensued  in  1829.  If  Jackson  had  not  been  a  thor- 
ough man  of  the  people  his  administration  might  have  become 
a  menace  to  public  liberty.  His  arbitrary  disposition  and  mili- 
tary autocracy  might  well  have  been  dreaded  if  they  had 
existed  in  a  breast  which  was  not  aflame  with  patriotic  devo- 
tion. The  seventh  president  was  an  example  (perhaps  the 
best  in  history)  of  the  conservative  and  corrective  power  of 
democracy  over  itself.  A  study  of  Jackson's  life  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  universal  salvation  of  man  by  his  own  ef- 
forts when  he  is  let  alone.    Th«  cant  of  the  Imperialists  is  that 
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if  men  be  let  alone  they  will  destroy  themselves.  But  why 
should  they  destroy  thmselves?  Why  should  a  free  man  make 
his  own  quietus?  Is  it  less  painful  to  be  cut  with  one's  own 
hand  than  with  the  hand  of  another?  Will  a  man  not  bleed  if 
he  be  wounded  by  himself?  Will  he  not  be  blinded  if  he 
put  his  own  eyes  out?  Will  he  not  starve  if  he  do  not  feed 
himself?  Will  he  not  be  frozen  and  buffeted  if  he  recklessly 
expose  his  body  to  the  elements?  Will  he  not  drown  if  he 
plunge  foolhardily  into  the  sea? 

The  fact  is  that  man,  poor  animal  that  he  is,  has  the  savor 
of  life  in  himself.  He  bears  in  his  breast  the  undying  germs 
of  political  and  social  regeneration.  He  does  not  get  his 
power  of  rectification  and  reform  outside  of  himself,  but  he 
gets  that  power  from  the  altar  of  his  own  soul.  This  is  what 
democracy  signifies.  The  right  and  duty  of  man  government 
springs  from  the  fact  of  the  capability  of  all  men  to  attend 
to  their  own  affairs  and  to  do  it  better  than  any  other  can  do  it 
for  them.  In  the  general  work  of  social  and  political  organi- 
zation experience  keeps  a  school;  and  it  is  a  school  worth  all 
the  other  schools  which  philosophy  and  history  have  invented. 

There  is  in  this  world  one  method  by  which  men  may  learn 
government;  and  that  is  by  trying  it  for  themselves.  There 
k  one  methU  by  which  they  mfy  remain  forever  ignorant 
of  government;  and  that  is  by  letting  some  one  else  perform 
the  duty.  Andrew  Jackson  learned  all  that  he  knew  in  the 
school  of  experience.  He  studied  men  and  affairs  because  he 
was  in  contact  with  both.  He  became  an  adept  in  the  promo- 
tion of  liberty  because  he  perceived  the  danger  to  which  lib- 
erty was  exposed  in  the  tendencies  of  his  time.  He  learned 
what  many  men  have  not  yet  learned;  that  is,  that  liberty  is 
always  exposed  unless  man  himself  walks  up  and  down  in  the 
manner  of  a  sentry  day  and  night  before  the  portal  of  her 
palace.  Jefferson  never  uttered  a  greater  truth  than  when  he 
declared  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Andrew  Jackson  had  the  power  of  grappling  men  to  him 
with  hooks  of  steel.  They  who  followed  under  his  banner 
were  the  common  people.  They  who  were  arrayed  against 
him  were  the  incipient  classes.  In  the  fourth  decade  of  our 
century  the  prolific  germs  of  the  corporate  life  were  already 
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scattered  in  our  soil.  True,  they  were  to  Ke  dormant  for  ii 
long  time  before  they  could  grow  and  overshadow  the  field 
and  suck  up  with  their  rank  power  the  life  sap  of  the  moru 
wholesome  vegetation  that  was  springing  around  the  roots.  It 
is  easy  in  the  retrospect  to  see  the  rudimentary  outlines  of 
those  very  organizations  which  haye  so  greatly  afflicted  us  a 
half  a  century  later.  Jackson's  battle  was  with  the  same  old 
snake's-nest.  The  eggs  and  the  new-hatched  serpents  were  all 
there,  but  they  were  not  then  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
hiss  at  and  defy  the  nation.  For  the  time  being  the  rough  Old 
Democrat  put  them  down.  He  drove  them  back  into  the  dark, 
cold  hole  where  the  old  mother  snake  had  hid  herself  from  the 
light  of  day.  And  so  the  world  wagged  on  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  then  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  civil 
war. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  paragraph  in  human  history  more 
provocative  of  indignation  and  tears  than  that  which  recounts 
the  selfish  intrigues  and  cold-blooded  machinations  by  which 
the  tremendous  volume  of  patriotic  sacrifice  and  devotion — 
swelling  up  and  breaking  in  long  lines  of  foam  in  the  days  of 
our  mortal  trial — ^was  diverted  from  its  purpose  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  following  our  Civil  War,  poisoned  with  the  malevo- 
lent sentiments  of  the  money  power,  and  made  at  last  the 
subservient  force  in  the  attempted  destruction  of  American 
democracy  and  the  institution  on  its  ruins  of  a  base  imperial- 
ism of  wealth.  We  shall  not  here  repeat  the  melancholy 
story.  Let  us  go  forward  at  once  to  the  year  1896  and  look 
calmly  over  the  landscape  of  American  life,  noting  its  aspects 
and  analyang  its  conditions. 

By  this  time  the  party  of  Lincoln  and  Sumner  and  Love- 
joy  had  become  the  party  of  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Lazard 
Freres.  Chase  had  been  succeeded  by  Sherman,  Thaddeus 
Stevens  by  Thomas  B.  Reed,  and  Horace  Greeley  by  Thomas 
C.  Piatt.  From  being  the  party  which  used  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  the  comer-stone  of  its  platforms,  the 
Eepublican  organization  had  become  a  party  having  the 
Banker^ 8  Magazine  for  its  handbook  and  Wall  Street  for  its 
comer-stone  and  cope.  The  moving  force  which  had  inspired 
a  million  soldiers  to  do  battle  for  the  stars  and  stripes  was  no 
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longer  the  soul  of  old  John  Brown,  but  the  snarl  of  Shylock. 
In  place  of  an  army  of  boys  in  Blue  had  arisen  a  horde  of 
railroad  wreckers,  stock-gamblers,  and  gold-cormorants  mov- 
ing under  the  dictation  of  Rothschild  and  the  Morgan  syndi- 
cate. This  malevolent  combination  of  forces,  historical  and 
personal,  had  invaded  not  only  the  Republican  party  but  also 
the  party  which  still  defined  itself  as  Democratic.  It  had 
obtained  the  mastery  of  both  parties;  for  it  had  the  leaders  of 
both  in  its  clutches.  The  combination  believed  itself  invinci- 
ble. It  had  invented  one  lexicon  of  lying  phrases  with  which 
to  delude  the  masses,  and  another  lexicon  with  which  to  teiv 
rorize  them.  To  this  combination  all  seasons  and  all  condi- 
tions were  as  naught,  provided  only  that  it  might  continue  to 
prevail  and  to  reign.  One  administration  succeeded  another; 
but  they  were  all  alike. 

Such  had  been  the  power  of  the  money  intrigue  that  al- 
ready in  1878  it  was  able  to  compel  the  President  to  veto  a 
bill  made  deliberately  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  both  houses  of 
Congress.  The  money  power  cares  nothing  for  majorities — 
except  to  despise  them.  The  Garfield- Arthur  administration 
dragged  through  in  the  same  spirit  which  had  characterized 
that  of  Hayes.  Then  came  the  accession  of  Cleveland.  The 
people  supposed  in  electing  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  presidency 
that  they  were  electing  a  democrat.  They  had  tired  at  last 
of  the  other  kind  and  thought  they  were  making  a  change. 

The  money  power  meanwhile  chuckled  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  popular  credulity.  The  money  power  knew  its  men. 
Under  his  eight  years  of  authority  and  the  four  years  of  the 
intercalary  administration  of  Harrison  the  American  Repub- 
lic was  purposely  steered  every  day  further  and  further  from 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  harbor  in 
vrhich  the  universal  plutocracy  expected  to  cast  anchor.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  administration  of  Cleveland  that  power 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  able  to  continue  to  reign  as 
before. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Republican  convention  of  1896 
was  held.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Democratic  convention 
t  f  that  year  was  undertaken.    The  plutocratic  syndicate  had 
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no  doubt  of  its  ability  to  regulate  the  former,  and  little  appre- 
hension that  it  could  not  control  the  latter.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  when  the  Chicago  convention  assembled. 

To  the  amazement  and  horror  of  the  political  bosses  there 
were  seen  and  heard  ominous  signs  of  rebeUion  and  revolu- 
tion. When  the  Democratic  forces  gathered,  the  premonitory 
throbbings  of  revolt  broke  into  tumultuous  insurrection,  and 
all  the  intrigue  and  blandishment  and  threatening  which  the 
money  power  was  able  to  put  forth  could  not  prevail  over 
the  determination  of  a  roused-up  people. 

Finally,  while  the  convention  was  under  way,  a  well-known 
young  statesman,  knowing  no  fear  and  having  the  God's 
truth  of  the  whole  matter  in  his  breast,  stood  up  and  uttered 
it  with  that  eloquence  and  power  for  which  he  had  already 
become  famous  as  a  champion  of  the  people's  cause.  From 
that  hour  the  spell  was  broken.  The  shadows  of  doubt  began 
to  lift  from  the  landscape.  There  was  a  imiversal  rally  of 
the  discontented  people  to  the  standard  of  the  young  Nebras- 
kan  who,  Lincoln-like,  had  set  up  his  flag  of  patriotism  on  the 
illimitable  prairies. 

On  that  day  the  third  great  epoch  of  democracy  in  the 
history  of  our  country  broke  into  dawn  and  sunrise.  Never 
was  there  so  salutary  a  chill  sent  to  the  bones  and  marrow 
of  the  money  power  as  in  that  summer  of  1896.  Then  it  was 
that  the  old  methods  of  assault  were  revived  and  new  methods 
of  falsehood  still  more  virulent  were  invented  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  people.  A  vocabulary  of  epithets  was  found, 
and  a  system  of  propagating  untruth  was  devised  as  universal 
as  it  was  base. 

By  common  consent  Patrick  Henry,  who  delivered  an  auda- 
cious paragraph  in  the  old  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  had 
been  regarded  as  an  orator  and  a  patriot.  The  outbursts  of 
James  Otis  had  been  passed  to  his  credit,  and  he  had  become 
a  historical  character  as  the  orator  of  the  revolutionary  dawn. 
The  utterances  of  Franklin  had  been  recorded.  Jackson's 
sayings,  even  his  favorite  oath,  had  been  accepted  as  evidence 
tliat  the  soul  of  the  man  was  fit  for  great  leadership.  But 
when  William  Jennings  Bryan  sprang  np  before  that  enor- 
mous concourse  and  with  greater  oratorical  power  than  any 
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of  these  poured  out  his  patriotic  appeal  and  concluded  with 
the  immortal  declaration  that  the  money  power  in  America 
should  no  longer  press  a  bloody  crown  of  thorns  on  the  brow 
of  labor,  and  that  man  should  no  longer  be  crucified  on  a 
cross  of  gold^ — ^what  did  the  paid  organs  of  plutocracy  and 
all  the  parrots  cry  out?  They  said  that  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  a  boy;  that  he  was  a  declaimer;  that  he  was  a  mere 
mouth  of  sounding  demagogy;  that  he  was  vox  et  ptwterea 
nil;  that  he  was  a  blatherskite,  a  fool,  a  demagogue,  an  igno- 
rant mouthpiece  of  anarchy  and  communism,  a  firebrand  of 
disorder,  a  disturber,  an  enemy  of  the  public  peace,  a  foe  of 
the  national  honor;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  their  unutterable 
rot  and  contumely. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  imanswerable  oration  of  William 
J.  Bryan  before  the  Chicago  convention  was  one  of  the  few 
inspired  utterances  of  the  human  soul  rising  to  a  great  occa- 
sion, and  pouring  out  the  vehement  river  of  truth.  Bryan  was 
on  that  day  a  chosen  instrument.  Whatever  providence  there 
is  in  human  affairs  was  then  and  there  displayed.  Whatever 
rectifying  power  there  is  controlling  the  malevolent  condi- 
tions of  this  mortal  life  was  then  and  there  conspicuously  ex- 
hibited. To  be  sure,  the  individual  man  is  nothing.  To  be 
sure,  the  Power  which  is  over  all  things  is  everything.  There 
are  times  when  the  Universal  Thing  will  express  itself.  Some- 
times the  expression  is  by  means  of  the  silent  grief  of  the 
soul;  sometimes  it  is  by  the  pen;  sometimes  by  the  sword; 
sometimes  by  cataclysm  and  uproar  and  the  downrushing  of 
institutions;  but  when  the  Universal  Thing  will  find  a  voice, 
then  must  a  man  also  be  found  to  cry  out. 

This  is  not  an  age  of  man  worship;  it  is  an  age  when  will 
and  reason  and  moral  force  are  beginning  to  be  recognized 
and  demanded  in  the  affairs  of  men.  William  J.  Bryan  camo 
upon  the  stage  in  answer  to  such  a  call,  and  without  declaring 
himself  as  such  he  became  the  third  conspicuous  leader  of 
American  democracy.  What  Jefferson  had  done  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  what  Jackson  did  in  his  rough 
battle  with  the  insidious  enemy  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
century,  that  did  William  J.  Bryan  fifty  years  later  when  he 
vaulted  like  an  athlete  into  the  wild  arena,  drew  his, sword, 
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and  stood  defiant^  blazing  with  wrath  in  the  very  face  of  an 
enemy  that  durst  not  attack  him  with  anything  biit  contumely 
and  falsehood. 

Aye  more;  this  man  Bryan  does  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  his  two  great  predecessors.  I  speak  of  this  matter  with 
no  disposition  to  flatter  the  living.  Flattery  is  not  a  mood  of 
this  office.  Much  less  have  we  a  disposition  to  disparage  the 
dead.  To  us,  with  our  views  of  history  and  with  our  notion 
of  the  process  by  which  human  affairs  are  evolved  out  of  a 
worse  into  a  better  condition,  it  matters  little  what  man  may 
be  chosen  and  what  man  be  left.  But  it  is  the  literal  truth 
of  history  that  William  J.  Bryan  is  in  the  category  of  the 
great.  He  is  so  because  he  is  a  tnie  leader  of  the  people. 
The  lot  has  fallen  upon  him.  This  condition  has  come  to  pass 
not  of  his  own  will  and  ambition,  but  out  of  the  exigency  of 
our  times.  We  have  come,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  with 
the  revival  of  the  democratic  battle,  to  have  a  leader  worthy 
of  the  cause.  It  was  necessary  that  this  leader  should  be  an 
unblemished  man.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  an 
American  to  the  centre  and  soul  of  him.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  courageous — brave  as  a  lion  to  his  principle 
and  himself,  devoted  to  the  cause  more  than  to  his  own  ambi- 
tion, reckless  in  attack,  and  yet  skilful  and  cautious  and  wary 
lest  he  slip  in  the  battle. 

It  was  necessary  that  our  new  leader  of  American  Democ- 
racy should  be  at  once  a  man  of  the  people  and  a  gentleman. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  big  hard  hands  and  a 
brain  as  cool  as  that  of  a  farmer.  It  was  almost  necessary 
that  he  should  be  an  athlete  with  iron  in  his  blood  and  bones, 
with  big  lungs,  and  a  clear,  calm  face  that  would  quail  before 
nothing.  It  was  desirable  that  our  leader  should  be  a  scholar 
and  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  man  of  the  common  lot.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  such  intellectual  strength  and 
poise  as  to  make  the  enemy  afraid  of  him.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  the  audacity  to  go  forward  crying  out 
from  day  to  day,  uttering  his  thought  and  proclaiming  the 
principles  by  which  the  American  democracy  shall  be  restored 
to  power,  and  yet  retain  that  mysterious  elevation  and  serenity 
of  character  upon  which  all  real  leadership  depends. 
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Seeking  for  such  a  man  in  such  a  place^  History  found 
William  J.  Bryan  in  1896,  and  she  made  him  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  American  people  in  their  unequal  battle  with 
the  organized  cohorts  of  the  money  power,  marshalled  in  the 
cause  of  centralization  and  imperialism. 

The  third  epoch  of  democracy  dates  from  the  year  1896. 
We  are  only  in  the  dawn  of  this  epoch,  but  the  day  will  come 
with  the  close  of  the  century,  or  with  the  new  century  which 
lies  just  beyond.  The  battle  is  on.  It  is  hard  for  the  people 
to  clutch  the  stone  walls  of  power  with  their  naked  hands  and 
pull  them  down.  The  money  power  has  fortified  itself.  It 
has  built  great  entrenchments  outside  the  works.  There  are 
long  moats  full  of  dirty  water  and  planted  with  chevaux-de- 
frise.  There  are  a  hundred  paid  generals  with  burnished 
hoods  and  big  plumes  and  fashionable  swords  at  their  sides. 
There  are  arsenals  and  munitions  of  war. 

Against  all  these  the  people  have  only  their  own  patriotic 
purposes  and  the  truth  for  their  weapons.  They  have  hardly 
an  organized  society.  Until  recently  they  have  been  fighting 
in  three  or  four  different  armies  and  without  any  profound 
unity  of  purpose.  This  folly,  however,  is  passing  away. 
There  is  a  concentration  of  the  American  democracy  and  a 
unification  of  all  powers  into  one  power  against  the  common 
enemy.  That  enemy,  having  partially  accomplished  his  pui- 
pose — having  got  his  status  fixed  so  that  he  can  denounce  the 
assailant  as  an  enemy  of  the  public  peace,  a  foe  of  the  national 
honor — ^would  now  lie  still,  hoping  that  the  rising  wave  of 
democracy  will  recede  like  a  tide  into  the  sea. 

The  hope  of  the  enemy  is  vain.  The  tide  will  not  recede. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tide  is  rising  and  roaring  along  all  shores. 
We  know  our  purpose  and  we  intend  to  accomplish  it.  We 
intend  to  accomplish  it  at  the  ballot-box.  The  ballot-box  is 
our  appeal.  The  ballot-box  is  not  subject  to  injunction!  Wo 
intend  in  the  great  contest  that  is  now  on  to  make  a  new 
declaration  of  independence.  We  intend  that  all  men  shall 
be,  as  they  were  created  to  be,  equal.  We  intend  that  they 
shall  have  their  unalienable  rights.  We  intend  that  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  shall  be,  as  Jefferson's 
immortal  pen  declared  them  to  be,  the  inheritance  of  all  men 
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and  all  women  bom  under  the  folds  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 
We  intend  that  the  pure,  sterling  democracy  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  his  epoch  shall  be  again  honored  and  made  sacred 
in  this  republic  bequeathed  us  by  our  fathers.  We  intend 
that  the  tremendous  revolution  started  in  1896  shall  rise  into 
a  tumult  of  patriotism  and  fire  and  shall  sweep  all  before  it. 
We  intend  that  the  Xew  Democracy  of  Man  shall  plant  its 
triumphant  banners  upon  the  ramparts  of  every  State,  from 
the  pine  forests  of  Maine  to  the  beach  of  Coronado.  We  in- 
tend that  the  under  man  shall  rise  and  stand;  that  his  equality 
shall  be  again  proclaimed  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  it  shall  be  his  inheritance  forever.  We  intend  that  the 
patriot  and  statesman,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  shall  be,  as 
he  deserves  to  be,  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
under  his  wholesome  and  patriotic  administration  a  new  cen- 
tury of  peace  shall  be  ushered  in,  in  the  splendor  and  revival 
of  which  the  evil  powers  which  have  dominated  American 
society  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  shall  wither  and  per- 
ish from  the  earth. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  BEYOND. 


BY   OENBVIEYE   CLABK. 


CHESTER  HARLAND  and  I  were  classmates  in  col- 
lege and  as  different  in  character  and  disposition  as 
fast  friends  often  are.    Harland  had  a  provoking  way 
of  winning  all  the  prizes  and  walking  off  with  all  the  honors 
— as  it  appeared  by  sheer  good  luck,  for  he  was  never  known 
to  study.    Indeed,  I  never  knew  Harland  to  exert  himself  in 
a  given  direction  a  suflScient  length  of  time  to  justify  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  success  greeting  all  undertakings  with 
which  he  was  identified.    His  championship  of  a  cause  seemed 
to  have  a  talismanic  quality,  the  potency  of  which  none  ven- 
tured to  dispute.    How  far  the  prestige  of  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive triumphs  may  have  unconsciously  strengthened  a  spe- 
cies of  suggestion  reacting  upon  him  in  full  telepathic  force 
was  a  matter  which  we  did  not  then  take  into  account    Had 
he  been  less  what  he  was — ^brilliant  yet  unassuming,  and  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow  withal — there  might  have  been  occa- 
sion for  that  sort  of  jealousy  which  has  disabled  many  a  good 
contestant  in  life's  race.    Harland  was,  in  fact,  so  manifestly 
beyond  our  ken  that  we  yielded  to  his  various  successes,  won- 
deringly  at  first,  but  later  as  a  matter  of  course.    He  took  no 
credit  to  himself,  alleging  that  all  things  in  which  he  displayed 
particular  aptitude  were  the  result  of  inspiration,  and  attrib- 
uting the  mystery  to  some  occult  power,  in  the  investigation  of 
which  he  was  all  too  actively  engaged.    It  is  given  to  friends 
to  see  the  weaknesses  of  friends  and  to  be  forewarned  of  pit- 
falls surrounding  one  naturally  so  gifted  and  lovable  as  Ches- 
ter,   and    I — a    serious,    plodding    medical    student — ^found 
myself  quite  unwillingly  analyzing  certain  of  his  qualities, 
which,  while  desirable  in  a  gentleman,  might  be  a  hindrance 
to  him  as  a  man. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  urging  on  his  part  to  induce  me 
to  attempt  psychic  investigation  with  him,  for,  while  I  was 
prone  to  accept  the  phenomena,  I  had  a  distinct  repugnance 
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to  their  being  assigned  to  any  apparently  supernormal  cause. 
None  are  free  from  that  weird  and  often  entirely  latent  sug- 
gestion of  what  is  possibly  true;  and,  while  I  was  aggressively 
indisposed  to  believe  in  communication  with  spirits  of  the 
dead,  there  was  a  subjective  admission  (unconscious  yet  po- 
tent, as  I  know  now)  of  the  possibility  that  the  soul,  freed 
from  its  mortal  coil,  might  still  exist  as  an  entity  striving  to 
establish  with  friends  still  in  the  flesh  a  relation  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  spiritual  evolution  on  earth,  apparently 
leads  nowhere.  Not  only  was  solution  hedged  about  with  the 
intangible  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  major  or  minor  premise,  and  unexplainable  in 
view  of  that  settled  law  and  order  with  which  the  dead  have 
never  been  known  to  interfere,  but  it  was  abhorrent  to  me 
to  contemplate  those  I  had  loved  and  lost  moving  as  silent 
astral  bodies,  unperceived  but  perceiving,  unknown  but  know- 
ing,— spectres  fenced  about  with  limitations  the  more  inex- 
plicable because  to  them  the  mystery  of  death  stood  revealed. 
That  the  process  of  the  soul's  evolution  might  be  continu- 
ing, according  to  natural  laws,  in  the  disembodied, — ^following 
out  the  order  by  which  our  fleshly  habitation  crumbles  to 
became  part  of  that  earth  in  the  economy  of  which  nothing  is 
lost, — and  that  the  ghostly  visitant  might  be  undergoing  expe- 
riences as  fraught  with  doubt  and  fear  as  my  own,  did  not 
once  occur  to  me.  Theology  had  fixed  in  my  mind  the  belief 
that  existence  after  death  necessarily  involved  a  solution  of 
earth's  problems  at  one  fell  swoop.  That  if  the  dead  wished 
to  convey  a  message  to  me,  they  would  be  limited  by  my  own 
incapacity  to  comply  with  conditions  necessary  to  that  end, 
did  not  appeal  to  me  as  evident.  Gibbon,  in  his  *T)ecline  and 
Fall,"  illustrates  an  analogous  instance:  "Christian  geography 
was  forcibly  extracted  by  texts  of  scripture,  and  the  study 
of  nature  was  the  surest  symptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind. 
The  orthodox  faith  confined  the  habitable  world  to  one  tem- 
perate zone,  and  represented  the  earth  as  an  oblong  surface, 
four  hundred  days'  journey  in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
encompassed  by  the  ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid  crystal  of 
the  firmament."  So-called  Christianity  had  engendered  cer- 
tain prejudices,  and  had  led  me  to  accept  half-truths  which 
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not  only  blinded  me  to  life's  true  meaning  (since  the  lessons 
learned  in  childhood  are  never  forgotten),  but  made  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  accept  nature's  law  as  the  most  satisfactory 
study — ^that  undeviating  law  which  runs  alike  through  physi- 
cal and  astral  state,  and  which,  though  possibly  taking  new 
forms,  exists  as  one  harmonious  whole  throughout  the  innu- 
merable worlds  of  the  universe. 

Harland  and  Miss  Annette  Wilson  (to  whom  he  was  be- 
trothed) accompanied  me  to  the  first  spiritualistic  seance  I 
ever  attended.  Annette  was  a  bright,  enthusiastic,  earnest  girl 
to  whom  life  was  an  unopened  book.  Both  of  poetical  tem- 
perament^ they  were  mutually  as  profoundly  attached  as  any 
lovers  I  ever  knew.  The  misgivings  I  had  as  to  their  fitness 
for  each  other  had  reference  rather  to  the  similarity  than  to 
the  peculiarity  of  their  temperaments.  Their  mutual  interest 
in  occultism  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  the  importance  of  which 
might  easily  be  exaggerated.  It  was  impossible  to  disbelieve 
Annette  when  she  declared  that  by  an  effort  of  the  will  she 
was  able  to  follow  Chester's  movements  when  absent^  for  she 
was  truth  itself;  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  transcendent 
ability  to  see  indefinitely  into  space  and  through  brick  walls 
might  possibly  have  its  disadvantages  on  the  uncertain  sea 
of  matrimony. 

She  was  as  anxious  as  Chester  that  I  should  be  convinced 
of  the  truths  of  psychic  phenomena,  and  it  was  largely 
through  her  wish  that  I  at  last  consented  to  attend  a  seance. 
It  was  my  theory  that  the  messages  purporting  to  come  from 
the  dead  had  their  origin  in  a  method  of  thought-transference, 
the  workings  of  which  were  equally  mysterious  to  the  medium 
and  the  sitter;  that  there  was  no  well-authenticated  instance 
of  information  being  conveyed  which  might  not  have  had  its 
source  in  the  subconscious  suggestion  of  the  latter. 

I  felt,  therefore,  that  I  had  proved  my  case  when,  submit- 
ting to  the  medium  a  single  test  question  (among  many  casual 
questions  the  answers  to  which  amounted  to  little  or  nothing), 
I  received  no  satisfaction  whatever  from  the  "spirit  world." 

Leaving  the  house  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  and  im- 
mediately restating  my  theory  to  Chester,  he  turned  on  me 
with  a  sour  smile. 
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"You  are  satisfied,  Fred — quite  naturally.  You  went  into 
that  room  confident  that  you  could  hypnotize  the  medium. 
Not  remaining  passive  in  compliance  with  the  conditions, 
you  gave  the  suggestion  that  the  medium  could  not  answer 
that  question.  ...  As  I  said  just  now,  you  went  for  fraud, 
and  that's  what  you  got.  If  a  man  gets  what  he  goes  after 
in  this  world,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

I  laughed,  not  disliking  to  see  him  nettled  or  to  think  that 
his  faith  might  be  shaken. 

"You  admit,  then,  that  the  basis  of  the  mystery  is  in  sug- 
gestion?" I  cried,  thinking  to  gain  the  first  proposition  for  a 
syllogism. 

As  he  turned  his  head  away  impatiently,  Annette  leaned 
toward  me. 

"You  miss  the  point,  Fred.  The  medium  never  promises 
satisfactory  sittings  unless  the  subject  consents  to  remain 
passive.  That,  you  admit,  you  did  not  do.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  essence  of  the  conditions  any  more  than  I  am  able 
to  reason  why  the  positive  and  negative  poles  are  necessary 
to  generate  an  electric  current,  or  any  more  than  I  can  ex- 
plain what  was  always  a  great  mystery  to  my  parents,  namely, 
the  fact  that  I  could  dance  almost  as  soon  as  I  could  walk, 
and  that,  too,  without  any  instruction,  and,  so  far  as  any  of 
the  family  knew,  without  ever  having  witnessed  dancing  in 
any  form.  .  .  .  We  cannot  understand  these  things.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  since  human  beings  have  lived  for 
thousands  of  years  on  this  earth  ignorant  of  physical  forces 
in  the  very  atmosphere,  it  is  just  possible  that  a  few  mysteries 
may  yet  remain  unsolved.  .  .  .  No,  I  cannot  see  that  you 
have  proved  anything." 

I  had,  however,  satisfied  myself. 

Less  than  two  years  after  this,  Harland  and  Annette  were 
married,  Chester  having  in  the  meantime  qualified  as  a  lec- 
turer on  scientific  subjects.  When  I  inquired  quizzically 
whether  he  included  psychology  in  the  exact  sciences,  ho 
became  profoundly  serious  and  was  on  the  point  of  admitting 
that  he  did. 

His  health  giving  out  that  winter,  he  came  to  me  for  treat- 
ment.   This  surprised  me,  as  I  had  supposed  that  his  leanings 
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were  toward  Christian  Science.  He  was  quite  a  reasonable 
patient,  and  during  his  convalescence  (he  was  suffering  from 
an  incipient  nervous  disorder)  we  enjoyed  together  many 
pleasant  readings  and  mental  rambles.  I  was  amazed  and^  I 
need  not  say,  alarmed  that  he  persisted  in  assigning  his  brfl- 
liant  platform  utterances  to  an  extraneous  influence.  The 
gradations  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  this  belief  were  by  no 
means  so  illogical  to  my  mind  as  the  belief  itself,  and  I  soon 
discovered  that,  given  a  premise,  he  was  able  to  reason  with 
acumen  to  any  absurd  conclusion,  yet  that,  having  accepted 
a  conclusion,  he  was  quite  unable  to  go  back  of  it  into  the 
broad  field  of  generalization  where  he  might  compare  prem- 
ises. This  process,  indeed,  would  have  necessitated  a  recog- 
nition of  material  attributes,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  genius,  Harland  could  not  appreciate.  Owing  his  popu- 
larity and  success  to  implicit  obedience  of  intuition,  and  at- 
tuned by  instinct  and  temperament  to  a  prejudice  against 
objective  reasoning,  how  could  he  recognize,  as  such,  a  fore- 
warning that  the  physical  would  inevitably  demand  compen- 
sation for  the  neglect  from  which  it  suffered?  Already  I  was 
beholding  the  effects  of  spiritual  dissipation  in  Chester's  deep- 
sunk  eyes,  his  frantic  impatience  with  detail,  and  his  almost 
insane  contempt  for  the  necessities  of  the  flesh.  Opposed  to 
my  influence  against  this,  was  the  far  more  potent  suggestion 
of  Annette,  who — herself  straining  to  the  same  dizzy  heights 
— could  not  serve  as  ballast  to  her  husband's  dangerous  flight 
into  the  spiritual. 

Gradually,  after  Chester's  recovery,  I  lost  sight  of  them, 
though  occasionally  as  the  years  went  by  I  heard  of  him  as 
a  brilliant  but  erratic  orator,  crowding  immense  auditoriums, 
and  commanding  the  highest  prices,  the  spoiled  darling  of  the 
ladies  and  the  wonder  of  all  men.  Our  dissimilarity  of  tastes 
and  interests  tended  continually  to  widen  the  distance,  geo- 
graphical and  otherwise,  which  separated  us,  and  yet  I  did 
not  intentionally  lose  track  of  him.  Certain  that  such  a 
career  must  end  in  disaster,  it  did  not  astonish  me  to  hear 
that  he  promiscuously  annulled  contracts  when  it  did  not  suit 
his  pleasure  to  fulfil  them,  and  was  as  a  consequence  mulcted 
of  ieavy  sums  in  lawsuila. 
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• 

At  last  I  heard  of  him  no  more.  In  the  zenith  oi  his  popu- 
larity he  was  suddenly  swallowed  up  in  obscurity;  and  the 
pathetic  aspect  of  his  case  was  the  indifference  of  that  public 
which  had  followed  like  a  whining  cur  at  his  heels,  content 
with  the  crumbs  of  praise  he  scattered,  but  which  now  only 
shrugged  its  shoulders  and  declared  his  day  gone  by. 

One  evening,  seven  years  from  the  last  time  I  saw  Chester, 
several  friends  of  mine  and  myself  occupied  a  box  off  the 
stage  of  one  of  the  best  known  theatres  in  this  country.  The 
play  was  "A  Night  in  Andalusia."  The  first  act  was  some- 
what of  a  farce,  and  as  the  second  bade  fair  to  be,  I  entered 
into  a  discussion  with  one  of  my  companions  concerning  a 
coup  d'etat  in  which  it  was  rumored  that  the  then  Governor 
of  the  State  was  concerned. 

Our  thoughts  were  suddenly  forced  elsewhere,  when,  in 
time  to  a  furious  drum-beat  from  behind  the  scenes,  a  laugh- 
ing girl  sprang  lightly  out  upon  the  stage.  Behind  her  came 
a  young  man  in  a  green-velvet,  gilt-adorned  jacket,  with  knee 
breeches  fastened  to  his  variegated  hose  with  buckles  that 
glistened  in  the  light.  The  girl  wore  the  fantastic  costume 
of  an  Andalusian  peasant,  her  slashed  and  spangled  gown  ter- 
minating below  the  knees  in  a  gorgeous  golden  fringe.  .  .  . 
I  looked  and  looked  again,  but  could  not  satisfy  myself.  ... 
Where  had  I  seen  that  woman's  face  before? 

Simultaneously  she  saluted  the  audience  with  a  rattle  of 
her  castanets,  and  it  broke  into  applause  which  continued  for 
some  seconds,  during  which  her  partner  in  the  dance  that  was 
to  be,  struck  an  attitude,  waiting,  while  by  some  unfathoma- 
ble expressiveness  in  her  movements  she  suggested  the  heights 
of  excitement  and  the  depths  of  languor. 

They  were  enacting  a  pantomimic  love-drama.  About  him 
she  swayed,  with  merry  eyes,  eluding  him  at  first,  dipping 
her  arms  in  the  windings  of  the  dance,  the  suppleness  with 
which  she  controlled  and  brought  into  rhythm  all  parts  of  her 
body  contributing  a  dainty  sensualism  to  the  effect.  Bound 
to  the  centre  she  moved,  alluring,  contradictory,  tantalizing; 
then  forward  again,  he,  as  she  glided  near,  scarce  touching 
the  floor  in  the  wild  whirlabout,  and  exhibiting  by  his  pos- 
tures and  the  alternate  slowness  or  quickness  of  hia  stwj  tke 
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gradations  from  natiiral  ardor  to  a  pursuit  colored  by  opposi- 
tion.  Then,  before  anyone  had  time  to  see  whence  they  came, 
rainbow  draperies  were  dipped  into  one  maze  of  color, 
through,  around,  and  under  which  these  lovers  danced  as  it 
were  to  madness. 

The  eflFect  was  electrical.  The  audience  stood  up.  The 
excitement  continued,  ladies  leaning  forward  with  quick,  in- 
genuous interest,  then  sinking  back  into  their  seats  and  shad- 
ing their  eyes. 

As  the  dance  continued,  there  was  an  almost  repulsive 
fascination  in  it.  The  end  was  one  breathless  tremoyssementj 
the  girl  standing  still,  smiling,  but  panting  for  breath.  The 
curtain  was  rung  down  amid  applause  which  verily  shook  the 
rafters.  It  drew  up  again  instantly  with  brilliant  lights  on 
the  tableau. 

*Td!y  God,  Fred,"  I  heard  one  of  my  friends  say, — and  for 
the  first  time  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  making  my  way  out 
of  the  box, — "your  face  is  like  a  sheet!    Are  you  ill?" 

I  waved  him  back. 

"No,  it  is  nothing.  .  .  .  Let  me  alone  for  a  few  moments, 
can't  you?  .  .  .  I  beg  your  pardon.  .  .  .  Will  you  take  my 
excuses  to  the  rest?  ...     I  will  be  back  directly." 

I  made  my  way  to  the  greenroom.  It  was  some  moments 
before  the  boy  to  whom  I  had  intrusted  my  card  for  delivery 
to  "the  lady  who  had  just  been  dancing"  (I  felt  I  could  not 
make  use  of  the  flippant  nomen  et  omen  which  appeared  on 
the  programme)  returned  to  say  that  I  would  be  received. 

I  was  shocked  at  a  nearer  view  of  her,  for,  in  youth  and 
freshness  at  least,  she  had  appeared  in  the  dance  the  old 
Annette  of  my  boyhood  days.  Now  I  saw  leaning  against  a 
mantel,  rouged  and  half-besotted,  a  coarse  picture  of  a  wizen 
old  woman! 

"Annette!"  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,  and  stopped  short 

She  still  held  my  card,  but  bitter  lines  about  her  mouth 
and  a  hard  look  in  her  eyes  were  the  only  signs  of  any  emotion 
evoked  by  a  memory  of  me — ^that,  and  the  shattered  glass  at 
her  feet.  But  my  presence  apparently  overcame  her,  for  the 
tears  started  suddenly  to  her  eyes  as  she  exclaimed: 

"You  care  enougK  to  come  here  to  see  me  1  .  .  .     Thank 
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yoiu"  She  held  out  her  hand  •  •  •  ^^ait  a  moment. 
.  •  •  Fve  nearly  finished  here  for  to-night.  I  donH  come 
on  again  until  at  the  close.  .  .  •  We  might  walk  a  little  in 
the  fresh  air.  .  .  .  This  room  is  stifling.  .  .  .  My  Gk)d," 
looking  me  up  and  down  in  anguished  contemplation,  "you 
don't  look  a  day  older — and  how  Chester  has  changed!" 

I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  say,  "And  how  you  have  changed  I" 
but  I  did  not,  and  followed  her  silently  down  a  private  exit 
from  the  stage  into  the  street. 

Loungers  gazed  with  lazy  curiosity  after  us — the  woman  in 
fantastic  costume,  and  I  in  full  dress — as  we  moved  down  a 
side  street.  We  had  walked  without  speaking  what  seemed  a 
long  time  when  suddenly  she  stopped  before  a  stairway. 

"No  one  will  know  you  here,"  leading  the  way  up  the  steps 
into  a  Chinese  restaurant,  and  a  moment  later  ordering  "tea" 
of  the  Celestial  who  approached  us.  .  .  .  "The  crowd  doesn't 
come  in  until  midnight."  She  brushed  off  our  chairs  with  her 
handkerchief.    Then  we  sat  down. 

"Chester  still  living,  Annette,"  I  ventured,  "and  you  re- 
duced to  this!" 

"Oh,  God  alone  knows  where  Chester  is,"  she  sighed;  "and 
I  don't  know  as  to  being  reduced."  With  as  few  words  as 
possible  she  told  me  that  her  husband,  requiring  stimulus  as 
time  went  by  in  order  to  continue  his  work,  had  little  by  little 
fallen  a  victim  to  drugs.  Some  years  since  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  confine  him  in  an  inebriate  asylum.  It  was  believed 
that  he  was  incurable,  though  he  had  been  twice  released  on 
the  doctor's  certificate  that  he  had  fully  recovered. 

My  fears,  then,  were  well-grounded.  That  career,  so  bril- 
liant, which  had  wasted  its  energies  in  attempts  to  transcend 
the  knowable,  had  been  shattered  ruthlessly  in  its  early 
bloom! 

"Do  you  remember,  Fred"  (Annette's  voice  broke  in  bit- 
terly on  my  reminiscences),  "how  you  talked  to  us  that  winter 
Chester  was  so  ill;  how  vainly  you  endeavored  to  convince  me 
that  the  path  we  had  chosen  was  ruinous?  .  .  .  Well,  I  have 
lived  to  be  sure  that  you  were  right.  After  I  realized  it,  I 
tried  to  hold  Chester  back.  Half  the  misery  in  this  world 
hinges  on  the  possibility  of  a  man's  gaining  by  privilege,  good 
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lucky  etc.,  what  no  one  ought  to  have  except  through  haid 
work.  When  a  man  is  particularly  favored  by  f ortune,  he  is 
apt  to  think  himself  a  special  exhibit  of  the  Almighty,  and 
exempt  from  the  moral  law  and  order,  not  less  than  from  the 
physical  ...  It  was  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  mend  matters, 
but  I  recognized  that  people  living  in  this  world  must  have 
something  practical  to  keep  them  down.  ...  So  I  took  to 
dancing  for  a  living.''    She  laughed  as  if  she  traded  in  wit 

''But  why,"  I  cried,  my  heart  going  out  to  the  hapless 
Harland — **why  such  a  dance  as  that?  It  is  not  worthy  of 
you.  .  .  .    Oh,  Annette,  you  are  his  wife." 

*Tm  not  so  sure  about  it's  being  unworthy  of  me,"  she 
retorted,  coloring.  ^T.  tried  the  other  extreme  and  found  I 
wasn't  worthy  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  please  some  people." 
She  cocked  her  head  on  one  side  and  tried  to  look  arch. 

*TBut  that  foreign  dance,  how  did  you  learn  it?" 

^^stinct!"  She  laughed,  probably  at  the  amazement  on 
my  face  as  she  spoke  Chester's  favorite  word.  "Seriously,  no 
one  told  me  how.  I  saw  it  done  once  or  twice  in  Andalusia, 
and  my  feet  knew  right  where  to  go  the  moment  I  stood  up  to 
try."  Suddenly  she  spoke  of  Chester  again,  but  in  a  different 
tone  and  with  great  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  She  had 
not  seen  him  for  two  years,  though,  on  hearing  six  weeks 
previously  that  he  had  again  been  released  from  custody,  she 
had  written  to  In'm  affectionately,  bidding  him  come  to  her. 

Shortly  afterward  I  left  her  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and, 
sending  a  message  of  apology  to  my  friends  within,  hailed  a 
cab  and  was  driven  home. 

The  next  few  days  marked  the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic 
in  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  my  practice  was  extensive. 
Ketuming  home  about  midnight,  some  days  after  my  encoun* 
ter  with  Annette,  I  sank  into  an  arm-chair  near  the  fireplace, 
utterly  exhausted  but  not  intending  to  fall  asleep.  As  the 
gas  was  turned  low,  however,  it  is  probable  that  I  was  dozing 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  dazzling  Ught  shining  with  painful 
force  upon  my  face.  For  a  moment  I  was  blinded  by  the 
glare,  and,  uncertain  to  what  it  might  be  attributed,  shaded 
my  eyes  with  my  hand  when — as  if  out  of  a  cloud  of  yellow* 
jbh-blue  vapor — I  saw  Annette  coming  toward  me.    I  held 
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my  breath  and  leaned  f orward,  while  great  beads  of  perspira- 
tion started  out  all  over  me. 

"Annette,"  I  exclaimed,  springing  up,  "for  God's  sake" — 

"Chester  is  on  a  ship  coming  across  the  ocean.  ...  I  have 
seen  him."  (She  named  the  vessel.)  ^^eet  him  at  the  wharf 
next  Wednesday,  tell  him  to  return  by  the  next  steamer  to 
our  daughter,  whom  he  has  deserted  in  France." 

She  was  gone  with  the  words. 

Cursing  myself  for  a  fool  to  allow  my  nerves  to  get  into  a 
condition  where  they  might  play  me  such  tricks,  I  staggered 
to  the  gas-jet  and  turned  the  light  on  at  full  blaze.  Then  I 
tried  to  reason  myself  into  a  state  of  mind  where  I  could 
admit  the  vision  to  have  been  an  hallucination.  So  deter- 
mined was  I  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  my  senses  in  this 
instance,  that  I  had  an  uncomfortable  shock  next  morning 
when,  on  taking  up  a  newspaper,  I  saw  announced  in  flaring 
headlines  an  account  of  Annette's  tragic  death.  She  had  left 
the  theatre  at  eleven  o'clock  in  a  cab,  which  had  collided  with 
a  street-car;  she  had  been  thrown  out  and  instantly  killed. 

For  days  thereafter  I  was  haunted  with  the  suggestion  that 
I  must  comply  with  the  request  conveyed  in  what  I  still 
doggedly  persisted  in  calling  a  dream;  but  so  at  variance  was 
a  serious  interpretation  of  it  with  all  the  experiences  of  my 
life  that  I  resisted  until  Wednesday  morning,  when,  realizing 
that  the  ship  was  due  at  noon,  I  was  seized  with  an  unaccount- 
able impulse  to  verify  Chester's  presence  on  it.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  was  at  all  startled  or  surprised  to  see  him, 
four  hours  later,  descend  the  gang-plank — and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  appearance  was  so  altered  that  ordi- 
narily I  should  not  have  recognized  him.  He  made  his  way 
straight  through  the  throng  and  grasped  my  hand.  Neither 
of  us  spoke,  but  I  turned  at  last  with  blinded  eyes  to  lead  the 
way  to  my  carriage.  He  seemed  to  take  it  as  prearranged  that 
he  should  foUow  the  course  of  conduct  laid  out  by  me. 

"Fred,"  he  said  that  evening  after  dinner  as  we  sat  together 
before  the  fire  in  my  library,  "you  did  not  need  to  tell  me  that 
Annette  was  dead.  I  felt  her  presence  near  me  the  other 
night — ^unless  I  am  going  mad  again,  as  perhaps  I  am*  Nev- 
ertheless, I  knew  that  she  was  dead." 
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^ou  used  to  say,  Chester,  that  there  is  no  death  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  commonly  understood/* 

There  was  a  silence. 

'T[  know  I  did;  I  know  I  did.  But  I  have  reached  a  point 
where  I  can't  distinguish  between  glimpses  of  the  life  beyond 
and  a  fearful  trickery  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  My  cursed  egotism 
ruined  her  life.  .  .  .  She  warned  me,  you  warned  me,  every- 
body warned  me.  ...  I  don't  know  now  whether  you  are 
a  man  or  a  cloud,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  left 
of  me  but  my  hands."  He  rose  suddenly  and  went  about  the 
room  gesticulating  frantically. 

"Chester," — I  went  over  to  him,  placed  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  squarely  into  his  eyes, — "Annette  came 
to  me  the  night  she  died." 

Slowly,  with  wide-opened,  startled  eyes,  he  pushed  me  to 
arm's-length. 

"You — ^you — ^you  who  never  believed?" 

"Even  I.  .  .  .  She  came  to  me.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
of  it." 

"It  is  true,  then,  though  you  did  not  believe?  .  .  .  Tell  me 
now;  it  is  not  all  a  madman's  fancy.  .  .  .  You  saw  her.  .  . 
and.  .  .  and" — 

He  looked  at  me  with  strained,  beseeching  earnestness. 

^^es,  I  saw  her.  She  told  me  to  meet  you  at  the  ship; 
she  said  you  were  not  to  continue  the  journey  you  had  in 
mind,  but  to  return  by  the  next  steamer  to  your  daughter, 
whom  you  had  deserted." 

He  continued  to  look  at  me.  Slowly  his  arms  dropped  to 
his  side,  and  gradually,  as  he  grew  pale,  that  unnatural  look 
died  out  of  his  eyes.  I  led  him  like  a  little  child  to  a  chair, 
into  which  he  sank,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  Soon 
he  grew  more  calm. 

"Fred,  I  thank  you.  My  life  has  been  a  series  of  tragic 
mistakes.  I  felt  that  if  there  is  nothing  beyond,  few  things 
matter;  if  there  is,  I  might  still  be  able  to  fight  my  way  better 
there.  ...  I  suppose  there  is  some  wise  reason  why  it  is 
not  to  be.  I  intended  to  settle  some  matters  here  which  would 
have  secured  my  daughter  a  competence.  .  .  .  Then,"  he 
wrung  my  hand,  "I  purposed  taking  my  life." 


EXPLANATION,  AND  AMENDE  TO  MR.  NIELS 

GRON. 


In  The  Abena  for  July  an  article  appeared  entitled  'Toints 
in  the  American  and  French  Constitutions  Compared,"  by 
Niels  Gron. 

Late  in  the  year,  the  editor  of  Tee  Abena  received  from 
Mr.  John  Joseph  Conway,  editor  of  The  Daily  Messenger  of 
Paris,  a  letter  in  which  he  alleged  that  the  article  in  The 
Arena  by  Mr.  Gron  had  been  written  by  himself;  that  Mr. 
Gron  had  obtained  possession  of  it  and  had  published  it  under 
his  own  name  without  Mr.  Conway's  permission. 

Acting  upon  this  information  three  paragraphs  were  in- 
serted in  The  Arena  for  December,  under  the  title,  ^*How  to 
get  an  Article  into  a  Magazine."  In  this  Mr.  Gron  was  repre- 
sented as  having  purchased  from  Mr.  Conway  an  article  which 
he  offered  under  his  own  name  to  The  Arena,  thus  putting 
himself  in  the  character  of  a  plagiarist.  Soon  afterwards  the 
editor  of  The  Arena  received  from  Mr.  Gron  a  letter  written 
from  London  in  which  he  denied  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Con- 
way and  requested  a  retraction.  Since  that  date  I  have  called 
upon  Mr.  Conway  for  the  letters  of  Mr.  Gron  bearing  on  this 
subject.  I  find  that  Mr.  Gron  did  procure  an  article  from  Mr. 
Conway  some  time  in  1896,  and  that  he  used  the  facts  con- 
tained in  that  article  in  preparing  his  contribution  which  was 
published  in  The  Arena;  but  the  evidence  does  not  show  that 
Mr.  Gron  plagiarized  the  article  from  Mr.  Conway  or  from 
anyone.  It  shows  that  he  used  the  Conway  paper  as  a  study 
in  the  preparation  of  his  contribution;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Conway  article  was  copied  by  Mr.  Gron  or 
improperly  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  contribution  pub- 
lished in  The  Arena.  Mr.  Gron  is  therefore  entitled  to  the 
disclaimer  which  he  makes,  and  this  explanation  and  amende 
is  made  by  The  Arena  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Gron  shall  not 
be  disparaged  imjustly  by  our  former  publication. — ^Editor 

Arena. 
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Ton  naed  t/*  ^jt  '^'l ''^i^ietaKTdfly. 

BBnse  in  ,,//  '"' '    ,->'■■/ /^'^'^^  empire  is 

Th™,  ''  ,,''•'■' '^■'i'.  phsmmsai^  thing  oo- 

Wj  T  ^/-"^-^  '^il^'^.C-'^^  °°  *°*  ^^"^^  '*^°" 

,  /■•■"")■■■' '.^M  ...  f/«''rif  ^t-  James  Oazette  could  so 

an^  *'^'irv"'^"i'  'vj^>rdinary  break  referred  to  is  the 

TV  fi.*' *^S"','^^^^'i^t  Biiif^  of  tbe  exclusive  privilege 

1  ''"^r '■'*^'''  '"a'k"'  without  competition.    The  Britiali 

JI,/***J^i'fl^n8iially  anxious  to  get  this  loan  "in  the 

^0k<''f^ft^^'/he  St.  James  Gazette,  doubtless  in  the 

M>f*'^ffi  "T'r^ted  above,  di-vTilges  the  scheme  aa  follows: 

^^'fnii'"^      in  'lis  *™*  instance,  that  the  rate  agreed  upon  be 

sw''"       r'SSSf^'w^'i  I""'  **  exorbitant  when  the  ordinary  ratfa  of 

^' J?t    ^    re  wk-en  into  coosi deration.    Our  procedure  would  be 

SP^fiH  ^*'£iik  0*   England   would  invite   tenders   for    £14,500,000 

"'^    I**  ^  cent,  rrieemable  in  twcnty-Qve  years  from  the  date 

»^"^  *'^gl^gtb  of  the  term  offered  would  ensure  a  premium  of,  at 

9a^     rM°^     Takins  the  price,  then,  at    £110,  we  should  obtain 

f^t.  '"Sf  15,050,000.     The  deflcieney  of    £50,000  is  insignificant,  and 

■**  '"m  ma''*  P"^  ^y  ""y  ""^  "*  "'*'  *  dozen  obvious  expedients. 

eou'i'  ^^  arrangement  we  should  be  borrowing   £14,600,000  at  2Vi  per 

[/n^*^   J  lending    £16,00(1,000  at  5  per  cent     The  difference  between 

^:.irrt»t  we  should  disburse   (  £367,500)   and  the  interest  we  should 

•Jljifl,    { £800,000)    would   be     £41i.l,000.      If   this   sum   wers   invested 

"IJ^  year  for  twenty-five  years  at  compound  interest,  it  would  produce 

•J^tBe  end  of  that  terra    £14,888,000.     But  the  chief  matter  remains  to 

1^  stated.     When  we  had  got  all  our  money  back,  China  would  still 

ramain   indebted  to  us   to  the   full   amount   of   the   original   advance — 

£16,000,000.       This   outstandinfc   liability   could,   at   the   choice   of   the 

Peking  Government,  either  be  liquidated  in  cash  or  released  in  exchange 

for  such  fixed  or   other  concessions   as   might  seem   equitable  to  both 

Let  US  explain  the  beauty  of  this  busiueas.  The  poor  labor- 
era  of  China  -will  be  obliged  for  25  years  to  pay  to  Great 
Britain,  in  interest  only,$4,000>000  annually  without  reducing 
the  debt  by  a  single  farthing.  That  is  beautiful  to  begin  with. 
The  $4,000,000  will  be  taken  by  the  English  bondholders  and 
loaned  to  the  British  laboring  men,  who  will  pay  another 
$4,000,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  ha^-ing  money  enough 
to  buy  their  groceries.  At  the  end  of  the  25-year 
period,  China  will  still  owe  the  British  bondholdere  the  $80,- 
000,000  just  the  same.  That  is  the  essential  beauty  of  it. 
Eight  millions  a  year  laid  upon  the  laboring-men  of  China  and 
(ireat  Britain  for  25  years!  Two  hundred  millions  of  interest 
in  all,  and  then  80,000,000  of  principal  just  as  good  as  at  the 
start.  I  have  not  seen  a  better  example  than  this  of  the 
splendid  workings  of  the  international  bond  system.  The 
only  question  is  how  long  the  laboring-men  of  the  world  are 
going  to  stand  this  sort  of  bnsiness.  But  then  The  St.  James 
Gazette  ought  never  to  have  given  the  thing  awayl 
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*We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena, 
Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them." — Heine. 
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THE  GREAT  SLAVE  POWER 


BY   SENATOR   WILLIAM   M.    8TEWABT. 


THE  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  so  vast,  complicated,  and  important  that  they 
not  only  pass  comprehension,  but  bewilder  the  imagina- 
tion. During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  century  which 
has  nearly  passed,  the  progress  of  human  liberty  and  freedom 
from  the  shackles  of  slavery  advanced  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  Chattel  slavery  was  abolished 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  right  of  man  to  equality  before 
the  law  was  vindicated.  The  French  Revolution,  which  was 
in  progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  not  only  broke  up 
the  greedy,  vicious,  and  cruel  aristocracy  of  France,  but  in- 
spired all  Frenchmen  with  an  independence  and  love  of  lib- 
erty which  happily  are  not  yet  extinguished.  The  chains  of 
feudal  bondage  which  marked  the  contrast  between  fallen 
Italy  and  the  splendors  of  ancient  Rome  were  shattered,  if 
not  broken,  by  the  gallant  Garibaldi  and  his  patriotic  associ- 
ates. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  of  Canada  and  Australia  have 
grown  great  and  powerful  under  the  new  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  which  she  was  forced  to  adopt  by  the  lessons  she  re- 
ceived in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  she  was  taught  that 
it  was  unsafe  to  enslave  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  In 
short,  between  1800  and  1875,  the  condition  of  the  masses 
of  all  Europe,  with  the  few  exceptions  hereafter  mentioned, 
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gradually  improved.  The  benign  influence  of  the  growing 
sentiment  against  slavery  even  reached  the  Tsar  of  Eussia. 
The  ownership  of  or  property  in  man  was  abolished,  and  the 
condition  of  the  serfs  was  vastly  improved.  Tyrannical  and 
bloodthirsty  Spain  lost  control  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, where  her  deeds  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  extortion  will 
ever  be  remembered.  Unfortunately,  she  is  still  allowed  to 
carry  on  her  wicked  work  of  robbery  and  murder  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  nature  has  bestowed  her  choicest  gifts 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  man.  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  progress  of  freedom  has  been  a  marvellous  devel- 
opment of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  letters.  Modem  improve- 
ments, discoveries,  and  inventions  and  a  higher  education 
mark  the  power  of  the  human  race  when  free  from  the  tram- 
mels of  poverty  and  the  chains  of  slavery. 

Amid  all  this  glorious  success  and  human  progress  it  is 
painful  to  be  compelled  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  century  to 
call  attention  to  the  organization,  growth,  and  marvellous 
success  of  a  dark  conspiracy  to  enslave  the  human  race.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  ushered  in  amid  the  clash  of  arms 
between  all  Europe  and  France,  led  by  the  greatest  of  all 
great  generals.  England's  isolated  position  secured  her  from 
invasion  by  land,  and  enabled  her,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
shattered  powers  of  the  continent,  to  destroy  the  great  Na- 
poleon and  assume  the  leadership  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  supension  of  specie  payment  and  the  exercise  of  her  sov- 
ereign power  forced  into  existence  a  copious  circulation  of 
money,  and  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  war  involved  Great 
Britain  in  a  debt  of  four  thousand  million  dollars.  Prices  rose, 
business  was  active,  the  conmierce  of  England  expanded 
throughout  the  world,  and  amid  such  activity  and  such  enor- 
mous financial  operations  opportunities  were  afforded  for  the 
quick  acquisition  of  wealth  rarely  if  ever  enjoyed  in  any 
other  country  or  in  any  other  age.  These  rare  opportunities 
were  utilized  by  the  genius  of  Baron  Rothschild,  the  brightest 
and  ablest  member  of  the  most  remarkable  family  of  finan- 
ciers which  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  formed  a  syndi- 
cate which  operated  in  government  and  private  securities 
with  a  skill  and  energy  without  a  parallel,  and  with  such  ro- 
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markable  success  as  to  make  Bothschild  the  financial  InTig  of 
the  British  empire  after  Napoleon's  fall  at  Waterloo. 

The  financial  ability  of  Rothschild  was,  however,  signal- 
ized most  by  the  combination  which  after  the  close  of  the 
war  he  formed  among  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Shermans,  the  Clevelands,  the  Harrisons,  the  Carlisles,  and 
the  Hannas  of  our  day  are  but  reproductions  of  the  states- 
men to  whom  the  destinies  of  England  were  entrusted  in 
1816.  Under  the  false  and  hypocritical  pretence  of  "pre- 
serving the  inviolability  of  contracts"  and  'Maintaining  the 
honor  of  the  country,"  the  four  thousand  millions  of  public 
indebtedness  and  three  times  that  amount  of  private  indebted- 
ness, worth  at  the  time  forty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  coin,  were 
converted  into  gold  obligations,  and  their  value  was  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  property  of  the  masses  was  cruelly  con- 
fiscated. The  vast  wealth-power  thus  consolidated  into  a 
great  money  syndicate  has  prosecuted  with  unrelenting  vigor 
a  scheme  to  rob  and  enslave  mankind.  The  success  of  this 
moneyed  aristocracy  is  now  beginning  to  seen,  felt,  and  real- 
ized. It  has  done  the  great  commission  business  of  the  world 
in  making  loans  to  governments  and  corporations.  There 
has  been  no  year  in  the  last  half  century  when  the  public 
journals  have  not  informed  us  of  the  vast  operations  of  the 
Rothschild  combination  in  negotiating  loans.  Their  scheme 
has  been  guaranteed  against  material  loss  by  their  policy  of 
acting  as  middlemen  in  placing  loans  among  the  people 
and  retaining  enormous  commissions.  They  have  also  di- 
rected and  shared  with  the  English  officials,  who  were  in  fact 
their  associates,  in  robbing  Ireland  and  enslaving  the  miser- 
able Hindus  and  Egyptians. 

The  Crimean  war,  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  and  French  wars  involved  vast  expenditures, 
excited  private  enterprise  in  the  building  of  railroads  and 
the  like,  and  thus  created  enormous  bonded  obligations  pay- 
able in  gold  and  silver,  the  money  then  current  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  United  States  emerged  from  four  years  of  a 
gigantic  conflict  which  shook  the  civilized  world  from  centre 
to  circumference,  a  reunited,  invincible,  independent,  and 
conquering  power.     The  disaster  of  the  Franco-German  war 
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culminated  in  reestablishing  a  republic  in  France.  Every- 
thing seemed  pointing  to  the  overthrow  of  the  satanic  power 
of  the  Anglo-Rothschild  syndicate,  which  was  levying  tribute 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  holding  in  abject  bond- 
age more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  the  Red  Men  of  the 
East.  The  United  States  was  the  greatest  military  power  on 
earth.  Her  armies  were  invincible,  and  she  possessed  the 
only  navy  in  the  world  worthy  of  the  name. 

To  overpower  the  United  States,  hold  the  Republic  of  France 
in  check,  and  continue  the  prosecution  of  the  design  for  the 
establishment  of  financial  slavery  of  the  world  was  the  new 
problem  presented  to  the  genius  of  the  Rothschild  combina- 
tion. The  keen  eye  of  the  almost  omniscient  financiers  soon 
discovered  politicians  in  power  in  the  great  republic  as  pliable 
and  as  blind  to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  men  as  those 
whom  they  found  left  in  power  after  the  great  Napoleonic 
struggle.  The  plan  which  had  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
great  wealth  of  the  Rothschild  combination  in  1816,  by  con- 
verting paper  debts  worth  forty  cents  on  the  dollar  into  gold 
obligations,  was  secretly  and  clandestinely  repeated  in  the 
United  States  and  continental  Europe  in  1873  by  demonetiz- 
ing silver  and  thus  in  less  than  twenty-five  years  doubling  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  and  increasing  the  burden  of  all  con- 
tracts more  than  50  per  cent.  The  United  States  by  that  means 
was  deprived  of  her  bounteous  supply  of  money  metal  and 
compelled  to  look  to  the  great  financial  syndicate  of  England 
to  furnish  money  for  this  government  and  all  the  vast  enter- 
prises of  our  great  country,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  to  furnish  the  people  with  a  circulat- 
ing medium.  The  financial  dependence  upon  England  se- 
cured by  this  infamous  transaction  through  the  treachery  of 
our  public  men  has  robbed  the  great  republic  of  its  proud  po- 
sition among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  destroyed  its  influ- 
ence to  succor  and  encourage  free  institutions  throughout  the 
world. 

The  hands  of  the  United  States  being  thus  bound,  the 
Rothschild  combination  has  proceeded  in  the  last  twenty  years 
with  marvellous  rapidity  to  enslave  the  human  race.  The 
chains  of  feudal  slavery  have  been  riveted  and  fastened  upon 
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India,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings 
are  now  suffering  a  more  degraded  and  abject  slavery  than 
ever  existed  or  ever  was  supposed  to  exist  by  the  abolitionists 
themselves  in  any  part  of  America.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  the  Xile  are  now  suffering  from  the  British  lash  upon 
their  naked  backs  to  make  them  contribute  in  taxes,  to  Roths- 
child's greed,  seven  dollars  an  acre  annually  for  every  acre  of 
land  cultivated  in  bleeding  Egypt.  Japan  rose  from  semi- 
barbarism  and  astonished  the  world  by  assuming  the  impor- 
tance of  a  first-rate  power  through  the  advantages  of  cheap 
silver  and  the  difference  of  exchange  which  it  produced.  In 
the  spring  of  1896  Japan  realized  the  source  of  her  progress 
and  attributed  her  marvellous  success  in  war,  in  commerce, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  generally  to  the  use  of  silver 
as  money,  while  the  Western  world  was  suffering  from  falling 
prices,  bankruptcy,  and  decay  by  adhering  to  the  shrinking 
volume  of  gold.  Unfortunately  for  Japan,  Shermans  and 
Clevelands  were  found  in  that  country  also,  who  in  the  fall 
of  1896  betrayed  her  and,  by  false  reasoning  and  what  other 
means  the  world  may  never  know,  induced  her  to  adopt  the 
gold  standard  and  plunge  into  bankruptcy.  She  is  now  a 
bankrupt  appendage  of  the  British  Empire,  and  will  sink  back 
into  the  miserable  condition  from  which  she  so  recently 
emerged.  The  Chinese,  although  they  have  been  made  cow- 
ardly and  unpatriotic  by  the  misgovemment  of  the  Manda- 
rins, are  a  most  marvellous  race  in  trade  and  finance.  They 
could  not  be  induced  to  follow  Japan  and  voluntarily  commit 
financial  hara-kiri,  as  the  gallant  but  vain  Japanese  were  in- 
duced to  do.  Consequently,  the  great  Rothschild  syndicate 
which  now  commands  all  Europe  has  undertaken  the  gigantic 
enterprise  of  di^dding  up  among  the  Western  powers  the 
ancient  and  populous  empire  of  China.  When  that  shall 
have  been  accomplished  China  will  be  taxed,  impoverished, 
and  enslaved  after  the  manner  of  British  slavery  in  Egypt 
and  India. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  gigantic  schemes  and  the 
final  subjection  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  to  the  rule  of 
the  money  power  depend  upon  concentrating  wealth,  building 
up  aristocracy,  and  destroying  democracy,  particularly  in  the 
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United  States.  It  is  conceded  that  tliLs  can  be  done  only  by 
contracting  the  legal-tender  money  of  the  world  to  gold 
alone^  and  thus,  by  falling  prices  and  hard  times,  cutting  off 
or  removing  from  the  masses  all  opportunity  to  acquire 
wealth  and  independence.  The  truth  of  the  proverb,  that 
starving  men  never  have  maintained  and  never  will  maintain 
a  republic,  is  well  understood  by  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
human  rights.  The  only  fear  which  this  wicked  combination 
of  men  who  are  now  controlling  the  destinies  of  Europe  and 
Africa  and  dividing  up  Asia  have,  is  that  the  American  people 
may  yet  be  aroused  and  assert  themselves  by  the  use  of  the 
ballot  and  thereby  regain  the  financial  independence  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  be  a  deathblow  to  the  scheme  of 
universal  slavery. 


IMMORTALITY:     ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  THOUGHT 

OF  TO-DAY. 


BY    WILLIAM    HENRY    JOHNSON. 


ADDISON'S  line,  "Eternity,  thou  pleasing,  dreadful 
thought,"  includes  the  most  opposite  phases  of  con- 
temporary opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  possible  continu- 
ance of  personal  consciousness  after  death.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  aflBrmation  and 
negation. 

"If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?''  is  a  question  that  is 
asked  only  by  men  that  have  reached  some  degree  of  intel- 
lectual civilization.  They  must  have  begun  to  philosophize 
on  the  conditions  of  l\uman  existence.  "The  dread  of  some- 
thing after  death"  first  comes  when  men  have  begun  to 
reason.  To  question  the  reality  of  this  awful  "something" 
marks  a  still  further  advance.  That  is  to  say,  the  mental 
attitudes  of  various  grades  of  humanity  are  three:  the  lowest, 
a  mere  animal  existence,  \\'ithout  thought  of  anything  be- 
yond; the  next,  that  in  which  man's  experiences,  rightly  or 
wrongly  interpreted,  lead  to  a  conviction  of  continued  exist- 
ence; the  last,  that  in  which  he  reviews  and  questions  this 
conclusion.  Only  a  few  degraded  tribes  are  in  the  first;  the 
majority  of  savages  and  barbarians  in  the  second;  the  civilized 
races  in  the  third.  With  the  first  we  have,  manifestly,  no 
concern.  But  the  second  is  deeply  interesting,  and  we  shall, 
it  is  hoped,  spend  a  little  time  not  unprofitably  in  considering 
it. 

To  a  race  in  its  infancy  movement  and  life  are  synony- 
mous. Our  Aryan  ancestors  held  every  moving  object,  as 
clouds,  winds,  rivers,  to  be  possessed  of  a  life  as  real  as  their 
own.  Out  of  this  belief  grew  their  nature-worship,  which,  in 
its  turn,  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  classical  mythology. 
We  do  not  apprehend  to  what  extent  the  poetical  fables  of  the 
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old  Greek  world,  many  of  surpassing  beauty,  are  rooted  in 
the  literalism  of  an  age  of  children,  until  philology  comes  to 
our  aid.  According  to  the  legend,  Athene  was  bom  from 
the  forehead  of  Zeus.  By  itself,  this  is  meaningless.  But 
when  we  learn  that  in  the  Sanskrit  Ahana  means  the  dawn, 
we  have  the  key.  The  dawn  rises  from  the  brow  of  Dyaus- 
Pitar,  the  Sky-Father,  whose  very  name  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Greek  Zeus  Pater  and  the  Latin  Jupiter.  The  Erinnyes, 
avenging  Furies  of  the  Greeks,  are  a  natural  evolution  from 
the  Sanskrit  Saranyu  (another  name  for  the  dawn),  which 
reveals  the  evil  deeds  of  darkness.  The  pramantha,  the 
homely  mechanism  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Aryan  housewife 
made  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  is  forever  glorified  in  the  Greek 
legend  of  Prometheus  stealing  fire  from  heaven. 

Quite  naturally  the  American  aborigines  mistook  the  first 
ships  which  they  saw  for  winged  prodigies  of  the  deep.  Prob- 
ablv,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  mental  condition  of  a  horse 
trembling  at  the  first  sight  of  a  steam-engine,  we  should  find 
a  vivid  impression  of  its  being  menaced  by  a  dreadful  mon- 
ster. That  is  to  say,  all  movement  suggests  to  the  untutored 
mind  the  presence  of  an  active  principle,  life.  The  savage  is 
conscious  of  a  something  within  him  that  governs  his  actions 
— the  will.  A  like  invisible  something  is  supposed  to  dwell 
in  other  living  beings,  movement  being  taken  as  evidence  of 
life.  There  is  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  soul.  It  is  not,  at  the 
first,  conceived  as  distinctly  human,  but  as  pertaining  to  all 
that  moves.  The  fetish-worshipper  goes  even  further  and 
imagines  a  spirit  in  sticks  and  stones. 

Again,  the  savage  cannot  distinguish  between  facts  of  con- 
sciousness and  outward  occurrences.  He  sleeps.  In  his 
dreams,  he  hunts,  fights,  meets  his  friends,  some  of  them  long 
since  dead.  He  awakes  and  finds  himself  in  the  same  place 
in  which  he  lay  down.  But  these  seem  to  be  real  experiences. 
The  belief  inevitably  arises  that  the  spirit  within  him  can  go 
out  of  him  and  act  for  itself.  The  difference,  then,  between 
a  living  man  and  a  dead  man  is,  simply,  that  the  former 
breathes  and  moves,  by  reason  of  the  spirit  inhabiting  the 
body,  while  the  latter  is  still  and  breathes  not,  because  the 
spirit  has  finally  gone  out  of  him.     Of  this  simple  stage  of 
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thought  our  colloquial  speech  reminds  us  in  the  expression, 
"to  come  to  one's  self."  The  real  self  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  out  and  to  have  returned.  Hundreds  of  skulls,  bored, 
undoubtedly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  egress  of  the 
soul  or  its  return,  if  it  should  be  so  minded,  attest  this  crude 
notion.  This  childlike  conception  of  the  soul,  as  a  real  but 
immaterial  entity,  underlay  all  the  thinking  of  ancient  peo- 
ples on  this  subject,  and  it  explains  their  funeral  customs.  It 
was  not  in  idle  compliment  that  food  was  placed  and  drink 
poured  out  at  the  graves  of  the  departed.  Their  spirits  were 
supposed  to  be  sustained  by  this  nourishment,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  gods  partook  of  sacrificial  offerings.  The  customs 
of  many  existing  races  furnish  the  key  to  the  notions  of  pre- 
historic men.  The  slaughtered  animals,  slaves,  and  wives  are 
intended  to  provide  the  dead  chief  with  the  means  of  enjoying 
the  same  comforts  and  maintaining  the  same  dignity  in  the 
other  world  as  he  formerly  possessed  in  this. 

This  conception  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny  was  a  natural, 
perhaps  unavoidable,  inference  from  familiar  facts  of  expe- 
rience. It  was  common  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the 
race.  Among  some  peoples  this  notion  remained  undevel- 
oped, their  chief  attention  being  fixed  upon  the  present  exist- 
ence. The  early  Hindus  apparently  had  little  thought  of  a 
life  beyond  the  grave.  Among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
nians the  belief  in  a  future  state  of  being  did  not  figure 
prominently,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  carried  beyond  a 
vague  idea  of  a  gloomy  underworld,  where  departed  spirits 
dwelt  in  shadowy  inactivity,  flitting  hither  and  thither  like 
bats  in  a  cave.  The  same  remark  would  probably  hold  good  of 
their  kindred,  the  Phoenicians,  and  certainly  of  another  al- 
lied race,  the  Hebrews.  The  earlier  Greeks  entertained  sim- 
ilar notions.  To  the  Homeric  warriors  there  was  nothing 
attractive  in  the  thought  of  the  dark  nether-world,  where  the 
souls  of  mighty  heroes,  banished  from  the  sunny  haunts  of 
men,  dwelt  as  pale  and  impotent  shades. 

While  there  was  much  variety  of  belief  and  custom  among 
the  ancient  peoples  of  whom  we  have  knowledge,  the  under- 
lying idea  was  always  the  same,  that  of  the  soul  as  an  entity, 
in  general  shadowy  and  impalpable,  but  under  certain  condi- 
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tions  becoming  visible,  as  when  ^neas  meets  the  shade  of  his 
beloved  Creusa,  just  slain,  and  thus  first  learns  of  her  death. 
After  a  prophetic  communication,  in  which  she  predicts  for 
him  a  high  career  and  a  "royal  spouse,"  she  "vanishes  into 
tliin  air."  Sometimes  we  find  a  departed  soul  haunting  with 
moumfid  plaint  the  vicinity  of  the  unburied  body,  until,  the 
latter  having  received  decent  interment,  it  is  soothed  to  rest. 
In  general  it  may  be  said,  in  the  vigorous  youth  of  a  people, 
its  warrior  age,  the  thought  of  futurity  has  little  prominence, 
and  remains  in  an  undeveloped  state.  A  florid  eschatology 
is  one  of  the  sure  indications  of  a  people  having  leisure,  an 
influential  priestly  class,  and  a  growing  literature  of  the  imag- 
ination. One  of  the  earliest  flights  of  the  human  fancy,  when 
it  begins  to  try  its  young  wings,  is  always  into  the  regions  of 
the  dark  unknow^n,  peopled,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  shades  of 
departed  generations.  The  subject  has  a  natural  fascination, 
and  the  works  of  genius  which  assume  to  portray  the  state  of 
the  dead  have  exercised  tremendous  power  over  the  living. 
When  will  Dante  cease  to  be  read  with  wonder  and  shudder- 
ing? The  mysteries  of  "the  dark  Plutonian  shore"  will  prob- 
ably for  a  long  time  to  come  hold  the  human  imagination 
under  a  weird  spell.  Of  the  remark,  that  under  conditions 
of  leisure,  of  priestly  domination,  with  its  sure  attendants,  ft 
high  ritual  and  a  youthful,  fervid  imagination,  the  simpler 
elements  of  the  belief  in  continued  existence  are  apt  to  be 
wTOught  into  great  variety  of  fanciful  detail,  we  have  notable 
illustrations  in  the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians,  instances  the 
more  important  for  us  as  indicating  the  main  sources  of  the 
traditional  Christian  eschatology. 

Diifering  widely  in  the  general  feature  of  their  religions, 
they  agreed  in  the  exaggerated  importance  given  in  both  sys- 
tems to  the  concerns  of  futurity,  and  in  the  minute  detail 
with  which  the  whole  scheme  of  disembodied  existence  was 
elaborated.  Among  the  Egyptians  there  grew  up  a  'Tlitual 
of  the  Dead,"  mapping  out  the  soul's  journey  after  its  release 
from  the  body,  a  sort  of  spiritual  Baedeker,  and  furnishing 
a  convenient  guide  to  the  questions  and  proper  answers  of  the 
Judgment.  The  ideas  of  an  award  dependent  on  the  good 
or  evil  deeds  of  the  earthly  life  and  of  a  place  set  apart  for 
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the  blissful  occupation  of  the  righteous,  while  for  the  wicked 
dire  puishment  was  reserved,  took  clear  shape  in  the  literature 
and  monuments  of  a  people  whose  chief  interest  in  this  world 
seems  to  have  centred  in  preparing  for  another. 

Similar  tendencies  manifested  themselves  among  the  Per- 
sians. In  ancient  Iran  the  ideas  of  future  existence  and  of 
rewards  and  punishments  were  developed  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  with  a  sternness  which  would  be  wholly  impressive 
were  not  its  ethical  value  fatally  impaired  by  the  constant 
admixture  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  considerations.  Probably, 
the  austere  Puritan  conception  of  life  as  a  ceasless  labor,  to  be 
wrought  "as  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye,"  and  unending 
battle  with  the  powers  of  evil,  owes  more  to  the  unrestrained 
imagination  of  a  long  pre-Christian  era  than  the  blind  bard 
would  have  cared  to  acknowledge.  Why  one  branch  of  a  cer- 
tain stock  should  have  developed  the  Hebraic  view  of  life, 
strict  and  gloomy,  devoid  of  aesthetic  sense  and  hating  art, 
while  another  branch  should  have  given  its  name  to  the  Hel- 
lenistic view,  careless,  happy,  rejoicing  in  every  form  of 
beauty,  and  dowering  the  world  with  immortal  gifts,  must 
remain  a  problem.  Or  shall  we  suppose  it  to  be  solved  by 
difference  of  environment,  the  one  dwelling  in  the  very  thick 
of  nature's  fierce  battle  between  burning  heat  and  piercing 
cold,  the  other  making  its  home  where  a  hundred  bays  mirror 
the  blue  sky,  and,  from  among  waving  fields  of  grain  and 
terraced,  vine-clad  hills,  rise  snowy  peaks,  a  sunny,  joyous 
land? 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  if  we  should  suppose  our 
spiritual  ancestors  of  Palestine  to  form  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  has  been  stated.  If  the  contact  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Egyptians  was  as  close  as  their  story  represents  it  to 
have  been,  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  subject  race  borrowed  noth- 
ing from  their  masters  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Or 
did  hatred  of  their  oppressors  beget  a  repugnance  to  ideas 
which  they  had  developed  to  a  very  high  degree?  At  all 
events,  the  fact  remains  that  "the  chosen  people''  are  the 
most  striking  example  of  a  race,  by  no  means  in  abject  sav- 
agery, remaining  for  centuries  devoid  of  a  belief  in  a  future 
life.    For  hundreds  of  years,  if  there  was  any  trace  of  such  an 
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opinion,  it  was  of  the  faintest,  for  it  finds  no  place  in  their 
writings  or  laws.  The  earliest  reference  to  a  disembodied 
state,  the  story  of  Saul's  visit  to  the  witch  of  Endor  and  of 
the  apparition  of  Samuel,  shows  that  the  notion  existed  only 
in  a  very  crude  form,  the  basis  of  necromantic  practices.  To 
whatsoever  extent  it  was  held,  it  certainly  did  not  go  beyond 
the  Homeric  conception  of  a  dark,  cold,  and  cheerful  under- 
world, where  the  dead  wandered  about  inactive,  without  pleas- 
ure or  hope.  "Their  belief  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  in  the  old  home  in  Mesopotamia"  (Prof. 
C.  H.  Toy).  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Exile  (B.  C.  585)  this 
was  the  case.  Few  and  faint  were  the  references  to  disem- 
bodied existence  even  in  the  most  devotional  books,  as  the 
Psalms.  When  the  prophets  wished  to  move  the  people  to 
reform  abuses,  they  appealed,  not  to  the  fear  of  punishment 
or  the  hope  of  reward  in  a  hereafter,  but  to  promises  of  na- 
tional prosperity  or  the  dread  of  national  disaster.  Israel  may 
be  said  to  be  the  best  instance  on  record  of  a  people  governed 
by  pnidential  considerations  based  on  things  visible  and  tangi- 
ble. The  effort  to  read  a  hope  of  immortality  into  their 
earlier  writings,  that  is,  all  the  pre-exilian  literature,  is  like 
the  similar  attempt  to  inject  the  19th-century  Anglo-Saxon 
ideal  of  personal  purity  into  a  law  of  the  Decalogue  wholly 
designed  to  protect  men  in  their  legal  rights  over  their  women- 
folk. 

But  after  the  exile  in  Babylon  all  this  was  changed. 
There  and  then  the  captive  race  came  under  the  influence 
of  conquerors,  who  gave  to  the  notions  of  a  future  life,  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  therein,  and  of  angels  and  demons,  a 
prominent  place  in  their  belief.  To  the  Persian  this  world 
was  the  battle-ground  where  the  unseen  spirits  of  good  and  of 
evil  waged  ceaseless  warfare.  His  whole  life  needed  to  be 
ordered  with  reference  to  this  environment.  The  Jews,  whose 
national  pride  had  received  stem  lessons  in  disaster,  were  in 
a  receptive  mood.  Before  them  were  the  ancient  temples  of 
Babylon,  served  by  hosts  of  ministering  priests,  a  powerful 
and  enviable  hierarchy.  Active  around  them  were  the  ideas 
of  their  masters,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  result  was 
natural  and  inevitable.     Israel's  pride  of  temporal  dominion 
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was  forever  broken  by  defeat  and  dispersion.  But  a  new 
hope  dawned  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders.  Why  not  make 
the  rebuilt  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  a  great  spiritual  empire 
which  should  rival  the  power  of  Babylon? 

From  this  period  dates  the  theological  development  of  the 
Jews.  The  same  people  whose  hopes  and  dreams  of  glory 
had  been  so  exclusively  earthly,  became  zealous  expositors  of 
the  mysteries  of  futurity.  They  had  come  to  Babylon  a  band 
of  broken  exiles.  The  "remnant"  returned  to  Jerusalem  a 
Church.  A  graded  priestly  caste,  living  at  its  ease  and  ruling 
the  state  by  spiritual  terrors;  a  sacrificial  system;  ornate  ritual 
services;  the  elaboration  of  a  code  in  which  the  present  life 
was  subordinated  to  a  future;  legions  of  angels  and  demons, 
ministers  of  grace  or  of  doom— all  these  followed  as  matters 
of  course. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  part  of  their  achievement  was  the 
success  of  the  Jews  in  delivering  to  the  world  this  product 
of  natural  causes  as  a  revelation  from  God.  As  such  it  has 
been  accepted  by  all  the  generations  of  Christians,  who  have 
inherited  the  ideas  of  the  race  among  whom  their  religion  had 
its  rise.  That  the  belief  in  immortality  was,  however,  not 
universal  among  them,  is  shown  by  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
which  declares  that  "a  man  hath  no  preeminence  over  a  beast. 
.  .  .  All  are  of  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again."  The  Book 
of  Job  also  debates  this  question,  and  there  occurs  the  query, 
"If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  In  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
small  but  powerful  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  which  included  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ruling  class,  distinctly  denied  a  future 
life  and  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pharisees  strenuously  maintained 
the  orthodox  theology  derived  from  the  Persians,  and  their 
belief  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  one  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Christian  era.  That  the  followers  of  Jesus,  at  the 
first  merely  a  devout  Jewish  sect,  and  of  the  humbler  and 
least  intellectual  class,  retained  the  ideas  on  this  subject  pre- 
vailing among  the  mass  of  their  countrymen,  was  matter  of 
course.  When,  with  the  widening  of  the  new  religion  by 
the  influx  of  non-Semitic  converts,  these  tenets  received  sup- 
posed confirmation  from  Greek  philosophy,  the  place  of  im- 
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mortality  as  a  fixed  part  of  the  Christian  tradition  was  as- 
sured.    Such  it  has  remained  down  to  our  time. 

The  spectacle  of  the  Western  mind,  with  its  naive  literal- 
ism, affirming  in  hard  and  fast  dogma,  as  the  very  and  eternal 
truth  of  God,  poetic  images  and  dramatic  pictures  evolved 
long  ages  ago  from  the  rank  growth  of  the  Oriental  mind 
speculating  on  things  unseen  and  unknowable,  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  history.  Dreams  of  the  old,  old  East,  glorified 
by  the  genius  of  Vergil,  Dante,  and  Milton,  have  taken  deep 
hold  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and,  stiffened  into  rigid 
tenets,  have  boimd  in  fetters  the  lusty  limbs  of  the  young 
West.  What  poets  saw  in  fancy,  theologians  have  pro- 
claimed as  fact;  and  the  affirmations  of  creed-makers  on  a 
subject  lying  beyond  all  human  ken  have  been  as  robust  as 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  religion  could  have  desired. 

Now  the  inevitable  reaction  has  set  in.  The  traditional 
belief  is  undergoing  rapid  attenuation  and,  in  some  quarters, 
disintegration.  Forces  are  at  work  which  have  affected  the 
old  dogma  more  seriously  in  twenty-five  years  than  all  the 
thought  of  all  the  ages  since  man  began  to  think.  Science 
has  entered  the  field, — not  merely  physical  science,  but  the 
scientific  method  applied  to  everything;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, what  men  believe  is  called  on  to  justify  itself  to  the 
reason.  The  significance  of  this  new  attitude  of  the  general 
mind  will,  of  course,  be  more  apparent  after  a  few  years, 
when  the  older  generation  will  have  passed  away,  and  the 
"new  learning^'  will  make  itself  felt  universally  in  minds 
educated  in  it.  Already,  however,  the  signs  of  change  are 
multiplying  rapidly.  The  creeds  retain  their  letter,  but  the 
old  meaning  is  dashed  out  of  them  by  their  own  expositors. 
Clergymen  who,  reciting  the  Apostolic  Creed,  proclaim,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  "I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body," 
carefully  explain  in  private  that  this  clause  does  not  signify 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh,  but  the  continued  existence  of 
the  soul  in  a  "spiritual  body."  Few  ministers,  none  of  note, 
preach  those  torments  of  hell  which,  in  an  earlier  day,  pic- 
tured by  stem  "ambassadors  for  Christ"  like  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, were  so  potent  in  persuading  sinners  to  "flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come."     A  more  reasonable  type  of  religion  is  com- 
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ing  into  vogue.  Revivalism,  with  its  senseless  appeals  to  the 
emotions,  has  seen  its  day;  and  the  progressive  education  of 
the  ministry  is  reflected  in  a  more  enlightened  kind  of  reli- 
gion among  the  people. 

In  producing  these  changes,  familiar  to  all,  two  main  in- 
fluences are  at  work.  The  study  of  biblical  criticism,  accus- 
toming scholars  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  books  came  into  existence,  and  to  investigate  their 
date,  origin,  and  purpose,  inevitably  undermines  the  old 
method  of  proving  doctrines  by  texts,  quoted  as  oracles.  By 
no  means  to  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  is  the  influence 
of  the  almost  new  comparative  study  of  religions,  which  re- 
ceived a  powerful  impetus  from  the  great  gathering  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  historic  faiths  of  the  world  at  Chicago  in 
1893.  The  immediate  result  has  been  a  better  understanding 
of  the  real  nature  and  meaning  x>i  beliefs  dear  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  reckless  consignment 
of  these  myriads  to  everlasting  woe  seems,  to  say  the  least,  in- 
considerate. Ideas  lose  their  sacrosanct  character  as  exclu- 
sive "revelations"  to  a  favored  race,  when  they  are  foimd 
imbedded  in  "pagan"  religions  antedating  Christianity  by 
many  centuries.  In  view  of  such  facts,  the  monstrous  intol- 
erance which  once  condemned  these  beliefs  in  mass,  as  devices 
of  Satan  to  delude  and  damn  men,  is  well-nigh  impossible; 
and  the  habit  of  mind  is  growing  which  enables  persons  to 
approach  the  Bible,  not  as  a  homogeneous  message  from 
heaven,  instinct  with  one  purpose  from  cover  to  cover,  but  as 
the  venerable  literature  of  a  people's  development,  as  diverse 
in  its  several  parts  as  "Lalla  Rookh"  and  the  "Ode  on  Immor- 
tality." 

The  most  potent  factor,  however,  in  the  rapid  emancipation 
of  the  Christian  world  from  servile  dependence  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal interpretations  of  life  is  the  spread  of  scientific  ideas 
through  popular  education.  The  public  school  is  the  might- 
iest, even  though  unconscious,  foe  of  supematuralism.  El- 
ementary scientific  knowledge  is  teaching  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  recognize  this  as  a  world  of  growth,  not  of  miracle. 
The  child  who  has  learned  in  school  that  the  Colorado  River 
hat  out  it«  cafiOBi  of  8|000  to  6|000  feet  deep^  by  a  natural 
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process,  in  the  lapse  of  vast  ages,  will  smile  at  a  puerile  cos- 
mogony. Further,  as  man's  close  relation  to  the  whole  an- 
imal kingdom  comes  to  be  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
destiny  after  death  can  be  postulated  for  him  to  which  the 
humblest  living  thing  has  not  an  equal  right.  On  the  whole, 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  steadily  progressing  from  the  an- 
tiquated thought  of  miraculous  creation  to  that  of  orderly  and 
unending  evolution. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  disintegrating  forces,  the  be- 
lief in  soul,  as  distinct  from  body,  and  in  its  separate  destiny 
is  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  Roughly  divided,  there  are, 
we  may  say,  three  classes:  those  who,  adhering  to  the  old 
ideas,  believe  in  immortality  as  a  teaching  of  "revealed  reli- 
gion"; those  who  justify  the  belief  on  other  grounds;  and 
those  who  either  are  agnostic  on  the  subject  or  wholly  deny 
the  reasonableness  of  such  belief. 

Of  the  first  class  and  of  the  forces  acting  upon  it  enough 
has  already  been  said.  Within  the  second  are  many  persons 
who  cling  reverently  to  this  ancient  tenet  of  the  creed  of 
Christendom,  chiefly  because  of  the  tender  associations  con- 
necting it  with  some  whose  memories  they  cherish,  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  educated  to  regard  a  future  life  as  the 
only  fitting  crown  of  our  mortal  existence.  Of  this  sentiment 
the  writer  would  speak  only  with  the  deepest  respect.  A 
numerous  body  of  persons  who  have  utterly  relinquished  the 
old  scriptural  literalism  on  the  subject  still  find  arguments  for 
the  soul's  continued  existence  in  various  considerations,  such 
as  these:  the  ancient  and  almost  universal  nature  of  the  be- 
lief; the  supposed  demands  of  a  divine  order  of  things;  the 
alleged  incompleteness  of  human  life  without  such  a  contin- 
uance; the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our  nature;  the  yearnings 
of  the  soul  for  the  infinite;  the  indivisibility  of  consciousness; 
the  conservation  of  forces;  a  supposed  consciousness  of  an  im- 
mortal nature. 

To  touch,  even  most  briefly,  on  these  points  would  prolong 
this  article  beyond  all  reason.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  argument  from  the  wide  extent  of  the  belief, 
if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much.  Not  only  do  savages 
beUeve  in  a  soul  in  man;  they  equally  endow  all  animalsi 
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sometimes  even  stocks  and  stones.  Some  of  their  funeral 
customs  are  such  as  scarcely  to  commend  their  belief  as  ra- 
tional and  worthy  of  being  quoted  by  civilized  folk. 

No  enumeration  of  this  kind  would  be  complete  if  it 
omitted  the  large  number  of  persons  who  hold  that  spiritual- 
ism furnishes  a  demonstration  of  continued  existence  after 
death.  An  opinion  which  has  the  support  of  such  men  as 
Wallace  and  Crookes,  however  fantastic  it  may  seem,  is 
scarcely  to  be  mentioned  with  disrespect.  Nor  can  we  omit 
that  intelligent  group  who,  not  content  with  St.  Paul's  three- 
fold division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  believe  that 
we  are  beings  of  sevenfold  organism.  Of  course,  in  this  view, 
what  we  call  death  is  a  trifling  incident,  as  it  disposes  of  only 
one-seventh,  and  that  the  least  valuable  part,  of  the  man.  No 
doubt  those  who  accept  this  teaching  have  other  warrant  for 
it  than  the  dicta  of  mahatmas. 

The  last  class  is  that  of  those  who  either  are  agnostic  on  the 
subject,  denying  that  we  can  know  anything  with  certainty 
about  it,  or  reject  the  doctrine  with  emphasis.  Of  these 
some  object  that  it  is  immoral  in  its  tendency;  that  it  gives 
an  abstract,  mystical,  other-worldly  character  to  that  which 
should  be  intensely  practical, — religion;  and  that,  by  its  treat- 
ment of  this  life  as  a  mere  vestibule  to  a  vastly  more  impor- 
tant one,  it  leads  men  to  neglect  the  welfare  of  their  fellows, 
while  they  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  personal  salva- 
tion. Others  take  the  ground  that  it  encourages  indolence 
in  the  easy  assumption  that  we  have  an  eternity  in  which  to 
.work  out  our  destiny.  To  some  the  yearning  for  immortality 
seems  a  selfish  craving  for  the  perpetuation  of  mere  personal 
idiosyncrasies.  To  others  the  doctrine  seems  monstrous  arro- 
gance, in  the  assertion  by  man  for  himself  alone  of  the  high 
destiny  of  survival: 

Tis  a  great  fuss,  all  this  of  Thee  and  Me; 
Important  folk  are  we — to  Thee  and  Me; 

Yet,  what  if  we  mean  nothing  after  all? 
And  what  if  Heaven  cares  naught  for — ^Thee  and  Me? 

In  an  age  so  tinged  with  pessimism  as  ours  it  is  no  matter 
for  wonder  that  not  a  few  regard  the  idea  of  an  existence  pro- 
longed after  death,  not  merely  with  scornful  incredulity,  but 
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with  absolute  abhorrence.  Life  is,  in  their  view,  a  weary 
coil,  to  be  endured  with  so  much  of  dignified  patience  as  we 
may  command,  and  to  be  laid  down  with  gladness.  The 
reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  ultimate  release 
of  the  soul,  tired  of  the  struggle  of  existence,  in  the  blissful 
unconsciousness  of  Nirvana  is  the  hope  that  inspires  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Buddhists.  Their  thought  finds  wide  re- 
sponse among  us  in  minds  revolted  by  a  cheap  and  easy  opti- 
mism. One  eminent  man,  who  did  noble  work  while  his  day 
lasted,  put  himself  on  record  as  knowing  "no  adequate  com- 
pensation for  an  eternity  of  consciousness." 

For  such  minds  suflScient  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Persian 
poet  (Le  Gallienne's  version): 

Oh!  what  is  man  that  deems  himself  divine? 
Man  is  a  flagon,  and  his  soul  the  wine; 

Man  is  a  reed,  his  soul  the  sound  therein; 
Man  is  a  lantern,  and  his  soul  the  shine. 

Would  you  be  happy?    Hearken,  then,  the  way: 
Heed  not  to-morrow,  heed  not  yesterday; 

The  magic  words  "of  life  are  Here  and  Now — 
O  fools!  that  after  some  to-morrow  stray. 

But  the  wine  of  this  feast  has  been  reserved  for  the  last. 
Tn  1887  a  religious  periodical  asked  from  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  in  this  country  and  England  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  bearing  of  science  on  the  doc- 
trine of  personal  immortality.  As  a  result,  there  was  pub- 
lished an  array  of  contributions  from  men  of  great  eminence, 
the  like  of  which  certainly  never  has  appeared  in  any  other 
ephemeral  form.  Such  a  symposium  is  worthy  of  being  put 
forth  in  a  separate  publication.  The  writer  regrets  that  he 
can  lay  before  the  reader  only  a  few  sentences  carefully  se- 
lected from  each  article,  so  as  to  give,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  gist  of  each  contributor's  thought. 

In  distributing  the  several  writers  into  classes  he  has  placed 
among  the  believers  in  immortality  everyone  who  could  pos- 
sibly be  so  ranked,  even  when  he  obviously  held  some  view 
very  different  from  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  that 
word. 
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A.  Those  who  more  or  less  unequivocally  affirm  immoi^ 
tality. 

James  D.  Dana^  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  College:  ^T.  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  science  or  in  any  possi- 
ble developments  from  investigations  of  Nature,  against  im- 
mortalitv." 

Asa  Gray,  LL.  D.,  of  Harvard  University:  '^  the  inter- 
pretation of  Nature  there  are  two  consistent  hypotheses,  that 
of  theism  and  that  of  non-theism.  The  former  of  these  is 
the  best  I  know  of  for  the  interpretation  of  the  facts;  the 
latter  does  not  try  to  explain  anything.  Immortality  of  the 
personal  consciousness  is  a  probable,  but  not  an  unavoidable, 
inference  from  theism." 

Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  writing 
of  the  results  of  scientific  research,  says:  "There  is  evidence  in 
support  of  the  idea  of  immortality,  as  well  as  evidence  against. 
And  any  positive  evidence  must  be  regarded  as  of  far  greater 
value  than  negative  evidence  in  this  question,  as  in  all  others. 
.  .  .  We  thus  render  probable  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
mind,  which  is  immortal;  and  from  that  premise  we  may  in- 
fer that,  under  proper  conditions,  our  own  minds  are  or  may 
be  immortal  also.  .  .  .  We  cannot  be  sure  of  retaining  our 
personality  intact,  although  a  great  change  might  not  be  any 
cause  for  regret." 

Josiah  P.  Cooke,  LL.  D.,  of  Harvard  University:  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature 
may  be  proved  from  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world 
with  as  much  certainty  as  can  be  any  theory  of  science.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  I  am  persuaded  that  science  confirms  and  illus- 
trates the  priceless  truths  which  Christ  came  on  earth  to  re- 
veal; but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  unaided  intellect  of  man 
could  ever  have  been  assured  of  the  least  of  these  truths." 

John  William  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  Principal  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal:  *^hat  shall  we  say  of  this  instinct  of  immor- 
tality handed  down  through  all  the  generations  of  prehistoric 
and  savage  men?  Is  it  a  mere  fancy,  a  baseless  superstition? 
Is  it  not  inseparable  from  the  belief  in  God,  whose  children 
we  are,  and  who  can  transfer  us  from  this  lower  sphere  to 
better  mansions  in  his  own  heavenly  home?" 
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T.  Sterry  Hunt,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. :  ^T.  think  the  arguments 
from  the  facts  of  modern  science  are  rather  contrary  than 
favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve in  a  conditional  immortality,  an  eternal  life  begun  al- 
ready in  this  world,  which  is  not  man's  birthright,  but  the 
gift  of  God." 

Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
"That  a  profound  and  unbiased  study  of  any  branch  of  nat- 
ural science  should  lead  to  disbelief  in  immortality  seems  to 
me  preposterous.  .  .  .  Assuming  the  existence  of  spirit,  as 
distinct  from  matter,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  it  limited 
by  physical  laws,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  employ  matter 
as  an  implement." 

Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  Ex-President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege: "I  would  emphatically  affirm  that  every  discovery  in 
science  is  a  fresh  demonstration  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul." 

Asaph  Hall,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C:  "So  far  as  I 
know,  the  facts  of  modem  science  do  not  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  personal  conscious- 
ness. ...  I  think  the  soul  of  man,  being  capable  of  such 
flights  of  imagination  and  such  trains  of  reason,  shows  itself 
worthy  a  continued  existence.  Such  considerations  do  not 
amount  to  a  proof;  but  they  strengthen  my  belief  in  immor- 
tality." 

Elliott  Coues,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C:  "There 
are  no  facts  known  to  modem  science  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  the  survival  of  individual  consciousness 
after  the  death  of  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  posi- 
tively known  of  the  constitution  of  human  beings  approaches 
nearly  to  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  what  St.  Paul 
calls  the  'spiritual  body'  is  a  substantial  entity,  which  the 
death  of  the  natural  body  does  not  destroy.  .  .  .  There  is 
much  in  the  discoveries  of  psychic  science  to  convert  the  be- 
lief in  immortality  into  knowledge." 

Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  LL.  D.,  President  Johns  Hopkins 
University:  ^T.  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  conviction  that 
man's  consciousness  of  his  own  personality,  with  its  freedom 
and  its  responsibility,  his  belief  in  a  Father  Almighty,  his 
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hopes  of  a  life  to  come, — ^will  stand  firm,  whatever  discoveries 
may  be  made  of  the  evolution  of  life,  the  relation  of  soul  and 
body,  the  nature  of  atoms  and  of  force,  and  the  conceptions  of 
space  and  time." 

B.    Those  who  are  agnostic  on  the  subject. 

Herbert  Spencer,  England  (communicated  by  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage) :  "I  told  him  that  I  wished  him,  first,  to  give  me  his 
opinion  as  to  the  bearing  of  science,  and  particularly  the 
theory  of  evolution,  on  the  question  of  personal  immortality, 
and,  secondly,  his  own  individual  belief."  "As  to  the  first, 
he  said  he  thought  it  did  not  touch  the  problem  either  way, 
but  left  it  substantially  where  it  was  before.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond, he  said  he  was  inclined  to  doubt.  That  is,  he  was 
not  aware  of  anything  that  he  could  regard  as  satisfactory 
proof." 

Charles  S.  Pierce,  Member  of  the  U.  S.  National  Acad- 
emy: "Those  of  us  who  have  never  met  with  cpirits  or  any 
fact  at  all  analagous  to  immortality  among  the  things  that  we 
indubitably  know,  must  be  excused  if  we  smile  at  that  doc- 
trine. .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  why  the  dwell- 
ers upon  earth  should  not,  in  some  future  day,  find  out  for 
certain  whether  there  is  a  future  life  or  not.  ...  If  any 
one  likes  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  either  out  of  aflEection 
for  the  venerable  creed  of  Christendom  or  for  his  private 
consolation,  he  does  well.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  draw  from  that  reUgious  or  sentimental  proposition 
any  practical  deduction  whatever." 

The  late  T.  H.  Huxley,  England:  "With  respect  to  immor- 
tality, as  physical  science  states  this  problem,  it  seems  to 
stand  thus:  Is  there  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  series 
of  states  of  consciousness,  which  has  been  causally  associated 
for  threescore  years  and  ten  with  the  arrangement  and  move- 
ment of  innumerable  millions  of  successively  different  mate- 
rial molecules,  can  be  continued,  in  like  association,  with 
some  substance  which  has  not  the  properties  of  ^matter  and 
force'?  As  Kant  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  if  anybody  can 
answer  that  question,  he  is  just  the  man  I  want  to  see.  If  he 
says  that  consciousness  cannot  exist  except  in  relation  with 
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certain  organic  molecules,  I  must  ask  how  he  knows  that;  and 
if  he  says  it  can,  I  must  put  the  same  question." 

C.  Those  who  think  the  question  wholly  outside  the  pale 
of  science,  though,  personally,  they  believe  in  immortality. 

Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Columbia  College:  "After  mature  reflection,  it  seems  to  me 
that  science  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  question.  The 
only  basis  of  our  faith  in  immortality  must  be  found  in  reve- 
lation." 

Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  England:  "Outside  of  modern 
spiritualism,  I  know  of  nothing  in  recognized  science  to  sup- 
port the  belief  in  immortality;  and  though  /  consider  spirit- 
ualism to  be  as  truly  an  established  experimental  science  as 
any  other,  it  is  not  recognized  as  such." 

Charles  A.  Yoimg,  LL.  D.,  Princeton  College:  ^T.  think  it 
must  be  frankly  admitted  that  what  is  known  about  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  does,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, tend  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  personal  consciousness.  The  apparent  dependence  of  this 
consciousness  on  the  health  and  integrity  of  a  material  struc- 
ture like  the  brain  renders  it,  a  priori,  more  or  less  probable 
that  consciousness  could  not  sur^^ve  the  destruction  of  that 
organism.  I  should  consider  the  question  out  of  the  pale  of 
science  altogether.  I  think  it  is  true  that  certain  scientific 
facts  and  general  laws,  such  as  the  indestructibility  of  matter, 
the  conservation  of  energy,  and  the  apparent  sameness  of 
physical  law  and  material  substance  in  all  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse which  we  can  reach  with  our  investigations,  make  it 
easier  to  accept  the  idea  of  human  immortality  than  it  would 
be  if  no  such  facts  were  recognized." 

J.  P.  Lesley,  State  Geologist  of  Pennsylvania:  "Science 
cannot  possibly  either  teach  or  deny  immortality;  but  every 
man  of  science  must  acquiesce  in  the  fact  of  the  general  con- 
viction and  in  its  probable  ground  in  some  persistent  part  of 
our  nature.  Whether  we  own  this  persistent  part,  not  in 
severalty,  but  in  commonalty  with  all  other  men, — in  other 
words,  whether  we  are  only  individuals  as  to  our  will-power, 
or  soul,  and  not  individuals  as  to  our  other  powers,  and  so,  in 
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fact,  are  parts  of  God, — ^is  quite  another  question;  and  its  an- 
swer wiU  give  another  aspect  to  the  question  of  man's  immor- 
taKty.'* 

D.  Those  who  deny  immortality  and  consider  science  as 
supporting  their  position. 

Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania: 
^Tersonal  consciousness  is  observed  as  a  condition  of  each  and 
every  living  animal,  ranging  from  microscopic  forms  to  man. 
The  condition  is  observed  to  cease  with  death;  and  I  know  of 
no  facts  of  modem  science  which  make  it  otherwise  than  dif- 
ficult to  believe  in  the  persistence  of  that  condition,  that  is, 
the  immortality  of  the  personal  existence.  I  apprehend  that 
the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  force  gives  no  support  to  the 
doctrine,  for  the  consciousness  of  the  animal  is  only  a  mani- 
festation of  force  which  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  animaL 
While  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  what  we  have  been 
taught, — the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, — ^in  my 
personal  experience  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
slightest  natural  evidence  of  its  truth.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
adequate  compensation  for  an  eternity  of  consciousness." 

Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.,  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  "No  one  now  living  has  had  any  experience  on 
the  subject  in  question;  and,  even  if  we  admit  the  hypothesis 
of  immortality,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  ever  reach 
any  proof  of  it  derived  from  experience.  Our  nervous  sys- 
tems are  so  constituted  that  they  can  perceive  only  the  ma- 
terial in  form;  and  thus,  even  if  disembodied  spirits  exist, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  they  could  make  their  existence 
known  to  us.  When  it  was  held  that  man  and  the  lower  an- 
imals were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  impassable  gulf, 
existing  from  the  beginning,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  for  them 
destinies  which  had  nothing  in  common.  A  consciousness 
which  can  survive  the  material  organism  and  a  consciousness 
which  cannot,  are  of  two  distinct  orders,  between  which  no  con- 
necting link  is  possible.  If  man,  as  now  constituted,  is  only  the 
last  in  a  Series  of  forms  of  organic  existence,  starting  from  the 
lowest,  and  if  consciousness  itself  has  been  a  gradual  develop- 
ment, akin  to  that  of  awaking  slowly  and  gradually  from  a 
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profound  sleep,  then  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  link  in 
the  series  at  which  we  can  suppose  so  great  a  break  to  have 
occurred  as  is  implied  in  the  passage  from  mortality  to  immor- 
tality/' 

Lester  F.  Ward,  A.  M.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. :  ^1t  is  a  universal  induction  of  science  that  modifi- 
cation of  brain  is  accompanied  by  modification  of  conscious- 
ness, and  that  destruction  of  brain  results  in  destruction  of 
consciousness.  No  exception  to  this  law  has  ever  been  ob- 
served. ...  It  follows  that,  so  far  as  science  can  speak  on 
the  subject,  the  consciousness  persists  as  long  as  the  organized 
brain,  and  no  longer.  .  .  .  Immortality  can  have  no  claim 
to  the  consideration  of  rational  beings,  unless  it  means  abso- 
lute independence  of  time  and  causation.  All  things  that 
have  a  beginning  must  have  an  end.  A  phenomenon  that  is 
assimied  to  begin  at  some  given  point  of  time  and  to  continue 
thenceforth  forever,  is  to  the  logical  mind,  and  especially  to 
the  scientific  mind,  a  palpable  absurdity.  Therefore,  for  im- 
mortality to  be  believed  in  by  rational  beings,  it  must  be 
shown  to  embrace  an  eternity  a  parte  ante  as  well  as  a  parts 
post.  Science  postidates  the  inmiortality,  not  of  the  human 
soul  alone,  but  of  the  soul  of  the  least  atom  of  matter.  The 
immortality  of  science  is  the  eternity  of  matter  and  its  mo- 
tions in  the  production  of  phenomena." 

Edward  S.  Morse,  Ph.  D.,  Salem,  Mass.:  'T  have  never  yet 
seen  any  sentiment  or  emotion  manifested  by  the  species  man 
that  was  not  in  some  degree,  however  slight,  traceable  in  an- 
imals below  man;  and  immortality  of  the  personal  conscious- 
ness for  one  would,  to  my  mind,  imply  immortality  for  all,  to 
the  bottom  round.  I  have  never  yet  seen  anything  in  the 
discoveries  of  science  which  would  in  the  slightest  degree  sup- 
port or  strengthen  a  belief  in  immortality."  Quoting  Prof. 
Huxley,  he  continues:  "Cinderella  is  modestly  conscious  of 
her  ignorance  of  these  high  matters.  The  great  drama  of 
evolution,  with  its  full  share  of  pity  and  terror,  but  also  with 
abundant  goodness  and  beauty,  unrolls  itself  before  her  eyes; 
and  she  learns  in  her  heart  of  hearts  the  lesson,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  morality  is  to  have  done,  once  and  for  all,  with  ly- 
ing, to  give  up  pretending  to  believe  that  for  which  there  is 
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no  evidence,  and  repeating  unintelligible  propositions  about 
things  beyond  the  possibilities  of  knowledge." 

Probably,  the  most  enlightened  attitude  of  religious  minds 
at  the  present  time  can  be  no  better  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  of  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege (Unitarian),  Oxford,  England.  This  ripe  scholar  closed 
a  course  of  twelve  lectures  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  in 
1894,  in  which  he  treated  the  subject  of  immortality  from 
every  conceivable  point  of  view  and  with  the  most  exhaustive 
research  into  the  beliefs  of  all  races,  with  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  dogmatic  statement,  since  immortality 
is  not  capable  of  proof,  but  is  a  subject  of  personal  hope  or  as- 
piration. He  quoted  with  disapproval  a  saying  of  Miss  Cobbe, 
that  man  must  be  immortal,  or  God  is  unjust.  We  are  not 
warranted,  he  said,  in  resting  our  conviction  of  the  moral  or- 
der of  the  universe  on  such  an  assimiption. 

While  not  everybody  will  be  prepared  to  accept  George 
Eliot's  thought  of  God,  Immortality,  and  Duty,  "how  incon- 
ceivable is  the  first,  how  imbelievable  the  second,  yet  how 
peremptory  and  absolute  the  third,"  few,  probably,  will  dis- 
sent from  her  exquisite  prayer: 

O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence; 

....  the  choir  invisible 

Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world  1 
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BY   HON.    OEOBOE    A.    GROOT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Monetary  Commission: 

YOUE  note  dated  October  23,  1897,  stating  that  Hon. 
George  F.  Edmunds,  Chairman  of  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission of  the  Indianapolis  Convention,  had  directed 
you  to  send  to  me  certain  interrogatories  which  you  enclosed, 
relating  to  ^TSkfetallic  Currency,"  "Demand  Obligations,"  and 
"Banking,"  was  duly  received,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  replying 
to  the  questions  seriatim.  I  strongly  conjecture  that  my 
views  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  your  conmiittee,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  answer  your 
inquiries.  I  begin,  however,  with  the  questions  under  the 
head  of — 

METALLIC   CURRENCY. 
I.    Should  or  should  not  the  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates  be 
redeemed  on  demand  in  gold?     If  redeemed,  what  reserves  should  be 
pro\ided,  and  how? 

Answer.  They  should  not.  Silver  dollars  should  not  be  re- 
deemed in  silver  dollars  or  in  gold  dollars,  or  in  any  other  kind 
of  dollars,  any  more  than  gold  coins  should  be  redeemed  in  sil- 
ver dollars.  Silver  dollars,  like  gold  dollars,  are  coined  by  the 
government  to  be  used  by  the  people  of  this  coimtry  to  facil- 
itate the  exchange  of  property  and  products  of  labor  therein, 
to  pay  for  their  services,  and  to  pay  their  taxes.  For  all  these 
purposes  silver  dollars  are  just  as  valuable  as  gold  dollars, 
and  will  perform  and  do  perf onn  witliin  this  country  the  same 
work  that  gold  money  performs.  It  is  senseless  to  talk  of  re- 
deeming one  kind  of  money  with  another  kind,  when  each 
has  the  same  power  to  pay  debts,  public  and  private,  as  the 
other  has.  The  silver  certificates  should  be  redeemed  in  sil- 
ver dollars  and  retired  from  circulation;  that  would  put  the 
silver  dollars  in  circulation.  The  government  is  not  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  warehouse  or  storage 
business.     At  present  it  is  quite  extensively  engaged  in  that 
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business.  The  silver  dollars  for  which  silver  certificates  have 
been  issued  are  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the  government.  The 
silver  certificates  are  merely  warehouse  receipts.  These  re- 
ceipts should,  when  received  by  the  government  from  any 
source,  be  destroyed,  and  silver  dollars  should  be  substituted 
therefor.  If  this  were  done  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  silver  certificates  would  all  be  redeemed,  and  the  sil- 
ver doUare  in  the  Treasury  would  be  circulating  among  the 
people  instead.  The  silver  certificates  are  made  receivable 
by  law  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  but  are  not  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  public  debts  other  than  those  due 
to  the  United  States;  nor  are  they  a  legal  tender  for  private 
debts;  and  while  outstanding  they  are  a  debt  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  holders  thereof.  The  silver  dollars,  for 
which  the  silver  certificates  are  issued,  are  stored  away  for  the 
purpose  of  being  paid  out  to  those  who  present  any  such  notes 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  $10  to  be  redeemed.  The  only  rea- 
son why  the  certificates  are  not  presented  for  redemption  is 
because  they  are  more  convenient  to  handle. 

2.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  probable  amount  of  silver 
dollars  and  silver  certificates  presented,  if  direct  redemption  were 
enacted? 

Answer.  Xobody  can  tell.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  moneymongers  would  be  active  in  securing  as  many 
silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates  as  they  could  in  order  to 
exchange  them  for  bonds,  if  bonds  were  to  be  substituted 
therefor.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  in  favor  of  increasing  the  pub- 
lic debt  so  as  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  per- 
manent investment  for  themselves  and  thereby  enable  them 
without  effort  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

3.  To  insure  the  permanent  inviolability  of  the  gold  standard,  what 
legislative  measures  would  you  recommend? 

Answer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "gold  standard"  or 
a  "silver  standard,"  or  any  other  standard  of  money.  Money 
is  money,  whatever  it  may  be  made  of.  Money  may  be  made 
out  of  standard  gold  or  standard  silver,  but  to  say  that  there 
can  be  a  standard  of  money  is  to  state  a  thing  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  is  impossible.     If  it  be  desirable  to  go  to 
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what  is  more  properly  called  a  gold  basis,  and  thereby  "insure 
the  pennanent  inviolability"  of  that  basis,  the  thing  to  do, 
and  the  only  thing  to  do,  is  to  demonetize  all  the  silver  money 
that  has  been  coined,  retire  from  circulation  and  destroy  all 
of  the  evidences  of  debt  which  have  been  issued  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  National  Banks  for  the  purpose  of 
circulating  and  performing  the  function  of  money,  and  use 
gold  only  for  money.  All  the  promissory  notes  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  banks  thereof, 
which  circulate  and  perform  the  function  of  money,  are  not 
money,  except  such  as  are  used  by  common  consent,  with  the 
exception  of  such  notes  as  are  by  law  a  legal  tender  for  debts, 
public  and  private.  All  such  notes  and  the  silver  certificates 
can  by  proper  legislation  be  destroyed  without  increasing  the 
national  debt.  This  can  be  done  by  providing  that  as  fast  aa 
any  of  such  notes  or  silver  certificates  are  received  by  the 
gov.emment  in  payment  of  public  dues  they  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. When  they  are  all  destroyed  "permanent  inviolabil- 
ity of  the  gold  standard"  will  be  absolutely  insured.  This  is 
the  only  method  by  which  it  can  be  insured.  In  such  case 
the  only  money  that  would  be  in  circulation  would  be  made 
out  of  gold.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  "gold  stand- 
ard" could  then  be  maintained  inviolate? 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  use  of  existing  silver  currency 
what  do  you  recommend  as  the  smallest  denomination  of  United  States 
notes  and  banknotes  which  should  be  put  into  circulation? 

Answer.  If  you  mean  by  "existing  silver  currency"  the 
silver  dollars  which  are  in  the  Treasury,  for  which  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued,  then  my  answer  is  set  forth  above.  If 
you  mean  by  "existing  silver  currency"  the  silver  that  is  in 
circulation,  then  there  is  no  need  of  facilitating  the  use  of  it, 
for  it  is  used  now  to  the  fullest  degree.  The  people  are  not 
finding  any  fault  with  the  silver  currency.  The  only  fault 
they  find  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  buy  it. 
The  more  there  is  of  it  in  circulation  the  easier  it  will  be  for 
them  to  purchase  it,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  will  be  for 
the  usurer  to  loan  it.  The  people  are  hungry  for  money; 
they  are  so  hungry  that  millions  of  them  are  perishing,  finan- 
cially, for  want  of  it.     The  people  are  not  particular  concern- 
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ing  the  material  out  of  which  money  shall  be  made;  they  are 
anxious  for  money,  and  they  desire  an  abundance  of  it.  They 
are  not  hungering  for  what  is  called  "credit  money/'  that  is, 
notes  issued  by  the  government  and  by  the  banks,  which, 
when  issued,  circulate  and  perform  the  function  of  money. 
What  they  want  is  the  substance,  not  the  shadow.  I  am  for- 
ever opposed  to  the  issuing  of  any  notes  by  the  United  States 
or  by  the  banks  thereof  to  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
He  who  is  in  favor  of  issuing  such  notes,  either  has  no  com- 
prehension of  the  money  question,  or  he  is  in  favor  of  robbing 
the  people  of  the  United  Staes  through  the  channels  of  usury. 

DEMAND   OBLIGATIONS. 

• 

1.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  any  dangers  arising  from  allowing 
the  United  States  notes  to  remain  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  circu- 
lation? 

Answer.  I  do  not,  providing  our  financial  affairs  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  law,  which  during  the  past  several 
years  has  not  been  done.  It  were  better,  however,  if  such 
notes  could  be  retired  from  circulation  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
received  by  the  government  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  destroyed,  and  in  place  thereof  be  put  an  equal 
amount  of  coined  paper  money;  that  is,  units  of  account, 
coined  out  of  paper. 

2.  On  what  grounds,  if  any,  would  you  favor  the  gradual  but  entire 
withdrawal  of  the  Treasury  notes  of  1890  and  of  the  United  States  notes? 

Answer.  I  would  require  all  such  notes,  as  fast  as  they  are 
received  by  the  United  States  from  any  source  whatever,  to  be 
retired  from  circulation  and  destroyed  by  the  government, 
and  that  there  be  substituted  therefor  an  equal  amount,  dollar 
for  dollar,  of  coined  paper  money;  that  is  to  say,  there  should 
be  coined  out  of  paper  in  denominations  not  greater  than  $20, 
or  units,  an  amount  of  absolute  money  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  Treasury  notes  of  1890  and  of  the  United 
States  notes,  and  as  fast  as  those  notes  are  received  by  the 
government  coined  paper  money  should  be  substituted  there- 
for. That  this  can  be  done  there  is  no  doubt,  since  Congress 
alone  has  the  absolute  and  sole  power  to  manufacture  money 
out  of  anything  it  sees  fit.     It  is  a  fact  that  must  be  conceded 
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that  paper  is  the  best  material  out  of  which  to  make  money 
from  every  economic  point  of  view. 

3.  If  it  shall  be  decided  to  retire  the  United  States  notes  how  can  it 
be  done  without  adding  to  our  bonded  debt? 

Answer.  This  question  is  substantially  answered  in  the  an- 
swer to  the  preceding  question.  Whenever  a  note  is  received 
by  the  government  in  payment  of  taxes  or  public  dues,  in  its 
place  should  be  put  an  equal  amount  of  units,  or  dollars,  coined 
out  of  paper.  Said  paper  money  should  be  a  legal  tender  for 
debts  public  and  private,  the  same  as  the  money  that  is  coined 
out  of  gold  and  silver.  To  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  said 
notes  received  and  destroyed  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
would  be  liquidated,  and  there  would  be  no  need  whatever  of 
issuing  any  bonds  therefor.  National  bonds  mean  national 
bondage,  and  the  more  of  them  there  are  outstanding  the 
greater  the  bondage!  lie  who  is  in  favor  of  the  issuing  of 
national  bonds  is  in  favor  of  putting  in  bondage  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  must  by  all  right-thinking  persons 
be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy. 

4.  How  in  that  case  can  provision  be  made  for  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate  amount  of  currency  available  for  purposes  of  business? 

Answer.  The  money  coined  out  of  paper  and  the  gold 
and  silver  money  would  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  thereof 
in  circulation  be  available  at  all  times  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness. All  of  the  money  that  is  in  circulation  now,  including 
such  as  is  composed  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  banks,  is  available  for  business,  and  always 
will  be  as  long  as  it  circulates. 

^  Under  present  conditions  the  best  method  to  be  adopted 
"for  maintaining  an  adequate  amount  of  currency  available 
for  purpose  of  business"  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation  to  not  less  than  $100  per  capita.  This  can  be 
done  by  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
rate  established  by  the  law  of  1837.  There  should  be  coined 
in  addition  thereto  out  of  paper  an  amount  of  dollars,  or  units, 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  all  the  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness issued  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  banks  thereof 
which  circulate  as  money,  and  which  are  outstanding;  and  as 
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fast  as  any  of  those  evidences  of  debt  are  received  by  the 
Treasury  or  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
they  should  be  destroyed,  and  coined  paper  money  should 
be  substituted  therefor  and  paid  out  by  the  government.  Such 
coined  paper  money  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  public 
and  private,  the  same  as  gold  and  silver  money  now  is,  and  in 
no  sense  should  it  be  a  promise  to  pay  money.  It  should  be 
provided  that  any  person  who  shall  bring  to  the  mints  gold 
or  silver  bullion  to  be  coined  into  money  shall  receive  for  his 
bullion  the  money  made  out  of  the  metal  he  brings  or  coined 
paper  money,  at  his  election;  and  there  should  be  kept  on 
hand  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of  coined  paper  money 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver  bullion.  When  coined 
paper  money  is  received  by  the  bullion  owner  in  lieu  of  his 
bullion,  the  bullion  should  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  at  once  be  coined  into  money  and  used  by 
the  government  to  pay  upon  its  coin  obligations  as  they  ma- 
ture. 

There  should  also  be  coined  out  of  paper  as  many  dollars,  or 
units,  as  the  total  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
that  are  outstanding,  which  money  should  be  used  to  pay  the 
principal  of,  and  accrued  interest  upon,  said  bonds  whenever 
they  or  any  portion  of  them  are  presented  to  the  Treasury  to 
be  exchanged  therefor,  and  the  bonds  received  by  the  United 
States  should  be  destroyed.  If  the  total  amount  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  paper  that  is  put  into  circulation  under  this  plan  do 
not  equal  $100  per  capita,  then  there  should  be  coined  an 
additional  amount  out  of  paper  so  as  to  furnish  to  the  people 
that  amount  per  capita. 

It  will  be  said  that  money  coined  out  of  paper  will  be  fiat 
money,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  of  no  value.  All  money 
is  fiat  money;  that  is,  all  money  that  has  power  under  law  to 
pay  debts,  public  and  private,  is  fiat  money,  and  if  money  do 
not  have  that  power  it  is  valueless  as  money. 

It  will  be  said  also  that  this  would  make  money  cheap.  It 
would  be  cheap  as  compared  with  the  value  of  money  now. 
The  trouble  now  is  that  money  is  too  dear  by  reason  of  its 
scarcity,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  cheap,  so  as  to  raise  prices  and 
thus  enable  the  debtors  to  get  out  of  bondage,  and  the  pro- 
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ducers  of  wealth  to  have  increased  opportunities  in  the  strug- 
gle of  life. 

6.  If  it  be  thought  inexpedient  to  fund  the  United  States  notes,  how 
can  they  be  redeemed  with  an  assurance  that  bank  currency  will  tak« 
their  place? 

Ai7SWEB.  I  am  opposed  to  bank  currency  of  any  kind,  and 
no  right-thinking  person  who  has  any  regard  for  struggling 
humanity  should  entertain  for  a  moment  any  proposition  that 
favors  the  issuing  of  bank  currency  or  any  other  kind  of  cur- 
rency that  is  a  promise  to  pay  money  to  be  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

6.  Meanwhile,  what  security  or  gold  reserves  would  you  recom- 
mend 7 

Answeb.  I  am  opposed  to  "gold  reserves"  or  any  other 
sort  of  "reserves"  as  a  security  for  money.  Money  needs  no 
security.  Money  is  always  secure  as  long  as  the  government 
which  manufactures  it  exists.  Destroy  a  government,  and  the 
money  that  it  manufactures,  whether  it  be  gold,  silver,  or 
paper,  is  destroyed.  The  material  will  remain,  but  its  money 
function  will  be  destroyed.  The  material  may  be  valuable  as 
a  commodity,  but  as  money  it  would  be  absolutely  worthless. 

7.  In  case  provision  should  be  made  for  the  retirement  of  United 
States  notes,  how  could  their  presentation  for  redemption  be  best 
secured? 

Answer.  I  have  substantially  answered  this  question  in 
the  foregoing  answers.  If  it  be  desirable  to  retire  the  United 
States  notes  and  substitute  nothing  therefor,  then  they  should 
be  destroyed  as  fast  as  they  are  received  by  the  XJnited  States 
in  payment  of  obligations  due  to  it.  To  retire  them  in  any 
other  way  except  to  substitute  absolute  money  therefor 
would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  people,  and  he  who  proposes  any 
other  method  is  unworthy  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  republic. 

8.  Should  government  issues  be  withdrawn  only  as  banknotes  are 
put  out?  That  is,  if  an  elastic  system  of  bank  issues  should  be  adopted, 
would  it  be  desirable  to  define  and  maintain  any  given  quantity  of 
circulation? 

Answer.  They  should  not.  I  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  "an  elastic  system  of  bank  issues."  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  sort  of  india-rubber  system,  the  more  you  pull 
the  farther  it  stretches,  but  as  soon  as  you  let  go  it  returns 
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at  once  to  the  banks.  As  well  talk  of  an  elastic  system  of 
wheat-raising  or  corn-raising  as  to  talk  about  "an  elastic  sys- 
tem of  bank  issues."  One  is  just  as  reasonable  as  the  other. 
If  the  people  have  as  much  money  as  they  ought  to  have,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  the  elasticity  of  it. 

9.  Would  the  banks  in  fact  furnish  the  currency  which  the  country 
needs,  if  the  government  notes  were  withdrawn? 

Answer.  No,  they  would  not.  It  is  not  currency  that  the 
people  want;  they  want  money.  They  want  an  opportunity 
to  buy  it;  they  are  not  desirous  of  opportunities  to  borrow  it.. 
If  the  banks  issue  notes  to  be  used  as  money,  they  will  have 
the  power  to  control  the  amount  of  those  notes,  and  they  would 
only  issue  enough  of  them  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
business  with  profit  to  themselves.  Banks  may  be  good  things 
for  the  country,  but  the  people  never  should  confer  upon  them 
the  right  to  furnish  currency  in  any  amount  whatever  to  be 
used  as  money.  If  the  people  should  do  it  they  would  place 
themselves  in  bondage  to  the  banks.  The  bondage  that  they 
are  under  to  them  now  is  about  as  great  as  they  can  endure. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
liberated  from  that  bondage.  They  will  never  be,  however, 
until  there  be  issued  and  put  into  circulation  such  an  amount 
of  money — absolute  money — not  promises  to  pay  money — as 
will  make  it  practically  impossible  for  people  to  loan  it  upon 
usury  at  any  rate.  The  usurer  thrives  only  when  money  is 
scarce,  and  the  scarcer  it  is  the  greater  Ids  thrift.  When 
prices  in  general  fall,  he  is  benefited;  when  they  rise,  he  is 
injured.  The  producer  of  wealth  always  thrives  when  prices 
in  general  rise,  and  is  injured  when  they  fall.  That  this  is  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt.    All  history  affirms  the  statement. 

BANKING. 
1.    Is  it  possible  to  rely  upon  national  bonds  as  security  for  bank  note 
issues? 

Answer.  It  is.  But  why  should  there  be  any  banknote 
issues?  What  is  the  purpose  of  conferring  power  upon  banks 
to  issue  their  notes  to  circulate  as  money?  Cannot  Con- 
gress supply  the  demand  for  money?  Has  it  not  the  absolute 
and  sole  right  to  manufacture  money?  If  it  have,  then  why 
confer  upon  banks  the  authority  to  issue  their  promises  to 
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pay  dollars,  and  permit  these  to  be  treated  as  money}  There 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  it.  The  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to 
permit  banks  to  issue  their  notes  to  be  used  as  money  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  money  supply,  and 
that  it  is  desired  to  make  up  that  shortage  by  issuing  bank- 
notes. Are  not  dollars,  or  units,  quite  as  valuable  as  bank- 
notes? They  certainly  are.  Then  why  does  not  Congress 
manufacture  dollars,  or  imits,  to  make  up  that  shortage?  Is 
it  not  because  the  money-loaners  of  the  country  are  desirous 
of  controlling  the  money  supply  in  order  that  they  may  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  who  produce  wealth? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  National-Bank  notes  that 
are  now  outstanding  are  absolute  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
money  supply  is  short  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  the  amount 
of  such  notes.  K  it  be  proposed  to  issue  more  notes,  that  fact 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  money  supply  is  still  short. 
If  Congress  can  manufacture  money  and  put  it  into  circula- 
tion, what  reason  is  there  for  it  to  issue  bonds  and  permit 
National  Banks  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  their  notes?  If  dol- 
lars, or  units,  are  manufactured  in  such  quantities  as  the  needs 
of  the  people  require,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  issuing 
national  bonds. 

The  present  method  of  securing  National-Bank  notes  is  a 
very  singular  one.  The  bonds  issued  by  the  government  are 
purchased  and  returned  to  the  government,  which  keeps  them, 
and  then  issues  notes  thereon  to  the  amount  of  90  per  cent, 
and  guarantees  the  payment  of  these  notes.  When  the  trans- 
action is  completed,  the  government  has  in  its  own  possession 
the  bonds  it  issued,  and  it  has  given  to  the  owners  thereof, 
who  combine  and  organize  a  bank,  notes  which  the  bank  puts 
into  circulation  by  loaning  them  to  its  customers.  The  bank 
draws  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  loans  the  notes  to  the  people 
upon  usury  at  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent  per  annum.  Every 
National  Bank,  therefore,  gets  upon  its  bonds  deposited  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  notes  based  thereon,  out  of  the  people  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
bonds  are  exempt  from  taxation.  This  scheme  is  a  splendid 
one  for  the  bank,  but  it  is  rather  hard  for  the  people  who  pay 
the  usury  which  the  bank  receives  on  both  bonds  and  notes. 
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The  amount  of  I^ational-Bank  notes  reported  to  be  in 
circulation  on  October  6,  1896,  was  $234,026,932.  This 
amount  represents  about  $260,000,000  of  government  bonds. 
Those  notes  were  loaned  to  the  customers  of  the  banks  upon 
usury,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  circulation  they  draw 
interest.  That  is  the  way  they  were  put  into  circulation. 
The  people,  therefore,  are  paying  to  those  banks  interest  on 
notes  and  bonds  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  something 
over  $494,000,000.  Is  it  proposed  to  increase  the  bonds  and 
thereby  increase  the  notes  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of 
interest  that  the  people  shall  pay  on  both?  He  who  advocates 
a  proposition  of  that  sort  has  very  little  interest  in  the  people 
who  create  the  wealth  of  this  country.  Such  a  proposition  is 
monstrous,  and  ought  not  to  receive  the  consideration  of  any 
self-respecting  person  for  a  moment.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  laws  which  permit  such  a  thing  to  be  done  are 
special  in  their  character.  Just  how  the  people  are  to  be 
benefited  by  this  kind  of  legislation  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It 
may  not  be  to  your  commission. 

2.  Can  any  safe  and  practicable  plan  be  devised  for  using  any  other 
securitieB  as  a  basis  for  banknote  issues? 

Answer.    There  cannot. 

3.  If  bonds  should  be  used  exclusively  as  a  basis  for  issues,  would 
it  be  possible  thereby  to  secure  an  elastic  note  circulation? 

Answer.    It  would  not  be  possible. 

4.  If  banknote  issues  be  based  exclusively  on  assets  of  the  bank, 
is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  security  such  as  effectually  to  protect 
the  note-holder?    What  limit  should  be  set  to  such  note  issues? 

Answer.  It  is  not.  The  assets  of  the  bank  other  than 
actual  money  would  be  no  security  whatever  for  its  circu- 
lating notes.  This  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  banking  business.  Whenever  a  bank  pays 
what  it  owes  out  of  its  assets  there  will  be  nothing  left  with 
which  to  pay  the  notes  it  might  issue.  No  bank  should  be 
permitted  to  issue  its  notes,  however  secured,  to  be  used  as 
money.  If  a  bank  is  to  be  given  that  authority,  why  not 
extend  it  to  every  individual  in  the  country?  Why  should 
banks  have  greater  rights  and  privil^es  than  individuals? 
I  never  could  see  any  reason  why  they  should,  uid  I  believe 
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none  exists.  Why  not  give  to  the  merchant,  the  mechanic, 
the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  others  the  authority  to  issue  notes 
based  on  their  assets?  All  money-mongers  would  oppose  that, 
of  course;  and  why?  For  the  simple  reason  that  it  woidd  ruin 
their  business.  As  long  as  their  business  is  protected  they 
care  not  for  the  business  of  others,  except  to  grow  rich  at 
their  expense  through  usury. 

5.  Since  bank  assets  (including  stockholder's  liabilities,  etc.)  must  be 
the  means  of  ultimate  redemption  of  such  issues,  what  funds  would  you 
deem  necessary  to  be  held  as  a  cash  reserve  for  the  redemption  of  the 
notes;  and  in  what  form;  and  in  whose  hands? 

Answer.  This  question  is  so  monstrous  in  its  character,  in 
that  it  implies  that  a  bank  should  have  the  right  to  issue  notes 
to  circulate  as  money,  and  that  they  shoidd  be  secured  in  some 
way  so  as  to  protect  the  note-holder  from  loss,  that  I  have  no 
patience  to  consider  it.  No  right  should  be  conferred  upon 
any  person  or  corporation  to  issue  notes  to  be  used  as  money. 
Any  such  scheme  is  a  swindling  one,  and  it  cannot  be  justified 
upon  any  ground. 

6.  In  case  of  notes  based  on  bank  assets,  what  means  can  you  sug- 
gest to  obtain  and  preserve  a  high  character  of  discounts? 

Answer.  The  government  has  no  interest  in  bank  dis- 
counts. Whether  they  be  preserved  or  destroyed  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance  to  it.  Whether  the  character  of  bank 
discounts  be  good  or  bad  is  a  matter  in  which  the  government 
can  have  no  concern.  Nobody  is  concerned  in  bank  discoimts 
except  the  bank  which  loans,  the  persons  who  borrow  of  it, 
and  the  depositors.  It  is  a  personal  matter  between  the  bank 
and  the  borrower,  and  the  government  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it.  The  character  of  discounts  depends  entirely 
upon  the  ability  of  the  person  who  borrows  to  pay  the  amount 
he  borrows  and  interest  thereon.  It  is  outrageous  to  consider 
a  proposition  for  an  instant  to  base  banknotes  on  bank  assets 
other  than  actual  money. 

7.  Can  any  watchfulness  of  other  banks  connected  by  locality  or 
business  connections  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  bank  to  prevent  bad 
banking?  Can  such  a  scheme  be  devised  as  in  cities  where  Clearing- 
House  Associations  detect  and  punish  weakness,  by  which  country  banks 
can  be  guarded? 
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Answee.  No.  Let  each  bank  take  care  of  its  own  busi- 
ness, and  make  the  best  contract  it  can  for  itself.  The  gov- 
ernment can  have  no  possible  interest  in  a  bank  any  more 
than  it  can  have  in  a  farmer  or  mechanic  or  any  person  who 
produces  or  distributes  wealth.  The  only  way  to  prevent  bad 
banking  is  to  abolisli  banking.  All  banking  is  bad,  and  it  is 
made  possible  only  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  cir- 
culation which  compels  people  to  borrow  that  which  they  can- 
not buy.  No  man  borrows  money  when  he  can  buy  it,  and 
when  there  is  no  money  the  borrowing  business  will  cease 
and  banks  will  close  their  doors  and  business  and  commerce 
will  perish.  Clearing-House  Associations  are  organized  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  the  banks  belonging  to  them  to 
more  readily  and  easily  do  their  work.  The  public  has  no 
interest  in  them  whatever;  they  are  conveniences  to  the  banks 
only;  they  have  no  legal  existence,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  punish.  In  the  nature  of  things  they  could  have  no 
power  to  punish. 

8.  What  plan  of  examination  and  inspection  would  you  recommend? 

Answer.  I  have  none  to  recommend.  Why  should  the 
government  examine  and  inspect  banks  any  more  than  it 
should  examine  and  inspect  warehousemen,  merchants,  bar- 
bers, farmers,  mechanics,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness? Is  the  banking  business  any  more  important  than  the 
business  of  the  farmer  or  of  the  merchant?  Banks  produce 
nothing;  their  business  is  chiefly  to  get  the  wealth  that  the 
wealth-producer  creates;  they  thrive  on  the  interest  they  re- 
ceive on  their  debts.  Banks  loan  their  debts.  The  banking 
business  is  the  only  business  known  among  men  whereby  peo- 
ple get  rich  on  the  interest  they  receive  on  what  they  owe. 
And  this  business  is  created,  fostered,  and  protected  by  law! 

9.  What  methods  would  you  suggest  by  which  uniformity  of  note 
issues  based  on  assets  could  be  secured  throughout  the  country?  If  by 
redemption,  state  where  and  how. 

Answer.  I  have  none  to  suggest  except  that  banks  should 
have  no  right  whatever  to  issue  notes  to  circulate  as  money. 

10.  What,  if  anything,  beyond  provision  for  immediate  redemption  is 
needed  for  securing  the  elasticity  of  note  issues  in  periods  of  normal 
business? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  ^^onnal 
business."  I  have  always  supposed  that  all  business  is  nor- 
mal. K  Congress  will  manufacture  and  put  into  circulation 
an  amount  of  money  not  less  than  $100  per  capita,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  to  talk  about  "securing  the  elasticity  of  note 
issues  in  periods  of  normal  business."  The  trouble  is  not  with 
the  "elasticity"  of  money;  it  is  always  elastic  enough,  however 
much  or  little  there  may  be  in  circulation.  The  difficulty 
is  in  prices.  There  is  always  money  enough  in  circulation 
with  which  to  do  the  business  of  the  coimtry  at  the  prices 
that  prevail  from  day  to  day.  It  is  so  elastic  now  that  few 
people  are  able  to  see  it,  much  less  being  able  to  secure  any 
of  it.  Your  commission  ought  to  know  that  the  rise  and  fall 
in  prices  in  general  depends  absolutely,  other  things  remain- 
ing the  same,  upon  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation;  that 
if  the  quantity  increase,  prices  rise;  if  it  decrease,  prices  fall; 
that  when  prices  are  high,  money  is  cheap;  when  they  are 
low,  money  is  dear. 

The  questions  that  your  commission  propounds  would  seem 
to  indicate  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  members  thereof,  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance, but  that  the  quantity  of  promissory  notes  that  are 
in  circulation,  providing  they  are  issued  by  the  banks,  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance.  The  issuing  of  notes  by 
the  government  to  circulate  as  money  is,  I  infer,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  your  commission,  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the 
banking  interests  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  they  must 
be  retired  from  circulation  and  destroyed.  Their  retirement 
and  destruction,  however,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  national  debt.  There  seems  to  be  a 
sentiment  abroad  that  the  banking  business  is  about  the  only 
business  that  is  of  any  importance  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  protected  and  fostered  by  special  legislation 
in  order  that  the  money-loaning  interests  may  wax  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  toilers  of  the  country.  In  the  struggle  for 
wealth  the  money-loaner  seems  to  be  in  the  lead,  and  the 
creator  of  wealth  is  not  even  a  good  second. 

By  all  means  'let  the  elasticity  of  note  issues  in  periods  of 
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normal  business"  be  secured  if  the  nation  be  robbed  and  plun- 
dered in  order  to  do  it  1 

11.  In  time  of  panic  or  sudden  stringency,  how  would  you  provide 
for  additional  issues  by  the  banks  to  enable  them  to  continue  discounts 
and  prevent  commercial  distress? 

Answer.  If  the  plan  suggested  hereinbefore  be  adopted 
there  can  never  be  any  times  of  panic  or  sudden  stringency 
in  the  money  market,  and,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  banks  issuing  notes.  Banks  cannot  prevent  commercial 
distress.  There  has  been  in  this  country  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years  last  past  constant  commercial  distress.  This  com- 
mercial distress  has  been  brought  about  by  the  constant 
shrinkage  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  with  re- 
spect to  population  and  business.  The  banks  have  been 
powerless  to  prevent  falling  prices  during  that  time.  How 
is  it  possible  for  banks  hereafter  to  so  conduct  their  business 
as  to  increase  prices  in  general  and  thereby  prevent  commer- 
cial distress?  The  only  way  possible  to  prevent  commercial 
distress  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation. 
All  other  methods  will  fail  to  afford  the  slightest  relief. 

12.  Of  what  should  the  bank  reserves  consist? 

Answer.    Of  money,  and  money  only. 

13.  Should  any  National  Bank  be  permitted  to  pay  interest  on  the 
current  deposits  of  other  banks? 

Answer.  That  is  a  matter  that  each  bank  must  look  after 
itself;  the  government  can  have  no  interest  in  it  whatever. 

14.  Should  deposits  of  country  banks  in  reserve  cities  be  authorized 
to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  required  reserve? 

Answer.  They  should  not.  That  very  thing  is  done  now 
under  the  statutes,  and  it  is  an  open  and  notorious  fraud.  On 
October  6,  1896,  there  were  3,676  National  Banks  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  total  amount  of  demand  liabilities  of 
those  banks,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  was  $2,029,831,290.  That  same  report  shows  that 
the  total  amount  of  cash  they  had  on  hand  on  that  day  was 
$330,326,733.  The  amount  of  money  those  banks  had  on 
hand  on  that  day  would  pay  on  their  demand  liabilities  a  little 
over  sixteen  cents  on  a  dollar.     The  officers  of  each  of  those 
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banks  reported  to  the  Treasury  Department  that  they  had 
sufficient  money  on  deposit  on  that  day  to  pay  twenty-five 
cents  on  every  dollar  of  their  demand  liabilities.  How  is  it 
possible  for  each  of  those  banks  to  have  twenty-five  cents  in 
money  in  its  vaults  for  every  dollar  of  its  demand  liabilities^ 
when  the  whole  number  of  banks  have  but  sixteen  cents  on 
the  dollar  to  pay  upon  their  demand  liabilities?  The  statutes 
permit  the  officials  of  these  banks  to  report  as  a  part  of  their 
reserve  the  amount  of  money  they  have  deposited  in  other 
banks,  called  reserve  banks,  designated  by  the  Treasury  offi- 
cials. When  a  man  deposits  money  in  a  bank,  that  money 
ceases  to  belong  to  him;  it  is  the  money  of  the  bank;  the  bank 
owes  him  that  amount.  For  him  to  say  that  he  has  money 
in  the  bank  is  to  misstate  the  fact.  The  bank  simply  owes 
him,  and  nothing  more.  For  an  official  of  a  bank  to  say  that 
his  bank  has  made  a  deposit  of  money  in  another  bank,  and 
therefore  has  money  in  that  bank,  is  to  state  a  thing  that  is 
not  true.  The  bank  in  which  the  money  is  deposited  owes 
the  bank  which  deposited  it.  It  is  a  debt  owing  by  one  bank 
to  the  other.  To  count  a  debt  as  a  part  of  a  bank's  reserve 
is  a  fraud  upon  the  depositor.  The  law  that  permits  such  a 
thing  to  be  done  permits  a  fraud  to  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
public,  and  especially  upon  the  depositors  of  the  banks. 

15.  What  should  he  the  minimum  Umit  of  capital  for  National  Banks? 

Answee.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  so  far  as  the 
nation  is  concerned. 

16.  Should  the  existing  ten-per-cent  tax  on  State-Bank  notes  be 
repealed? 

Answer.  There  may  be  some  doubt  about  the  right  of 
Congress  to  tax  banknotes.  Whether  it  has  or  has  not  the 
right  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Laws  should  be  passed 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  bank.  State  or  National,  to 
issue  banknotes  to  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

17.  Should  any  National  Bank  be  permitted  to  establish  branches 
under  its  single  management?    If  so,  under  what  limitations,  if  any? 

Answer.    No,  by  no  means. 

18.  Should  branch  banks  be  obliged  to  redeem  the  notes  of  the  parent 
bank  and  of  other  branches? 
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Answes.  Abolish  the  right  to  issue  notes,  and  there  will 
be  none  to  be  redeemed. 

19.  Should  branch  banks  be  required  to  niaintain  any  specified  pro- 
portion of  reserves  to  liabilities,  independent  of  regulations  for  the 
general  accounts  of  the  parent  bank? 

Answer.  The  only  thing  that  any  bank  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  as  reserve  for  its  obligations  is  money,  and 
the  more  of  it  the  better. 

The  foregoing  answers  are  as  succinct  as  I  can  make  them, 
and  express  my  views  upon  the  matters  involved.  If  your 
commission  were  as  industrious  in  securing  the  passage  of 
laws  authorizing  the  manufacture  of  more  dollars,  or  units, 
as  it  is  in  securing  the  right  to  permit  banks  to  issue  notes 
to  be  treated  as  money,  its  course  would  be  approved  by  a 
long-suffering  and  unhappy  people.  Your  commission  should 
not  forget  that  the  banking  business  is  not  the  only  business 
in  this  countrv.    There  are  others. 

Trusting  that  the  efforts  of  your  commission  will  signally 
fail  in  the  work  it  has  undertaken,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  A.  GROOT. 
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BY   B.    O.    FLOWEB. 


A  WRITER  has  humorously  styled  Boston  a  city  of 
graveyards,  and  while  this  is  not  quite  as  questionable 
a  compliment  as  that  which  characterized  Oxford  as 
the  widow  of  learning,  because  knowledge  had  died  there,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  more  joyous  appellation  might  be 
found,  although  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  characterization 
is  very  apt.  I  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  new  world  another  city 
which  treasures  so  many  old  burying-groimds  in  the  midst  of 
crowded  thoroughfares  as  Boston. 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  St.  James  Hotel  had  become 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  while  the 
Tremont  House  was  in  its  glory,  I  remember  hearing  a  good 
story  bearing  on  this  peculiarity  of  the  Modem  Athens.  An 
invaUd,  so  runs  the  tale,  suffering  from  nervous  prostration 
had  a  morbid  fear  of  death,  and  the  sight  of  a  tomb  or  even 
the  mention  of  a  graveyard  brought  on  something  like  a  ner- 
vous chill.  His  physician  advised  a  radical  change  of  scene, 
and  recommended  a  visit  to  a  city,  where  the  life  and  bustle 
with  which  he  would  be  surrounded,  and  the  new  scenes  which 
would  absorb  his  attention,  would  effect  a  rapid  cure.  The 
invalid,  who  resided  in  a  country  town,  was  a  man  of  means, 
and  he  decided  to  visit  Boston,  for  which  place  he  had  ever 
entertained  an  admiration.  He  reached  the  city  at  night,  and 
being  told  that  the  Parker  House  was  one  of  the  best  hotels 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  he  went  there  and  was  assigned  to  a 
room  facing  School  Street.  In  the  morning  he  arose,  feeling 
very  much  fatigued  and  not  by  any  means  in  buoyant  spirits. 
Going  to  the  window  he  found  it  raining,  and  on  looking 
across  the  street  his  eyes  immediately  rested  on  Bang's  Chapel 
burying^ground.  He  had  a  nervous  chill,  and  calling  for  the 
bell  boy  he  had  his  valise  taken  to  the  office,  paid  his  bill,  and 
asked  for  the  nearest  hotel.  He  was  directed  to  the  Tremont 
House  across  Tremont  Street.     On  registering  he  requested 
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a  room  as  far  from  the  little  church  on  the  comer  as  possible. 
Accordingly,  he  was  given  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  hotel, 
but  what  was  his  dismay  on  throwing  open  the  blinds  to  find 
himself  looking  down  on  another  graveyard.  He  was  imme- 
diately above  the  old  Granary  burying-ground.  This  time  he 
almost  collapsed,  but  regained  enough  strength  to  find  a  hotel 
directory.  In  it  he  read  the  seductive  advertisement  of  the 
St.  James  Hotel,  which,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  was  an  imposing 
building  facing  an  inviting  open  square.  Calling  a  cab,  he 
went  thither,  and  asked  the  clerk  to  give  him  pleasant  but 
quiet  quarters.  He  was  assured  he  should  be  satisfied  and  was 
given  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  At  last  he  felt  he 
could  obtain  a  little  repose,  and  raised  the  window  to  let  in 
some  fresh  air,  when,  to  his  horror,  immediately  below  him 
and  stretching  to  Washington  Street  was  another  graveyard. 
History  does  not  record  whether  the  invalid  survived  this 
shock  or  not,  but  the  story  illustrates  the  fact  that  Boston 
has  probably  more  old  cemeteries  in  her  crowded  centres  than 
any  other  city  in  the  land.  It  is  one  of  these  old  graveyards 
I  now  wish  to  describe. 

Copp's  Hill  burying-ground,  not  far  from  the  famous  Old 
North  church,  from  the  belfry  of  which  Paul  Revere  beheld 
the  signal  lights,  is  a  spot  of  peculiar  historical  interest.  But 
in  order  to  reach  it  one  must  pass  through  the  slums  of  the 
North  End,  where  exists  a  world  of  misery,  degradation,  and 
wretchedness.  This,  however,  is  not  very  noticeable  from 
the  streets  through  which  one  passes,  for  it  is  in  the  back 
courts  and  up  the  alleyways  leading  from  the  more  important 
thoroughfares  that  we  find  the  denizens  of  the  double  night, 
the  exiles  of  society,  the  Ishmaels  of  our  civilization. 

A  few  years  ago,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swaffield, 
then  of  the  Baptist  Bethel  Mission,  I  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  slums  of  the  North  End.  I  thoroughly  explored  this 
region,  and  the  memory  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  will  never 
leave  me.  It  was  a  frightful  nightmare.  I  there  beheld 
children  three  and  five  years  old  sewing  all  day  long  on 
clothes  for  the  sweaters.  Some  of  them  were  living  in  attics, 
some  in  cellars.  They  were  old  to  look  upon,  although  spring 
had  scarcely  kissed  their  brows.     One  of  these  little  ones 
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w  whose  sin 

A  WRITER  has  humoroualy  at  .  discovered  to 

graveyards,  and  while  this  '  .Re  had  attended 

a  compliment  as  that  w^  o  Sundays  before 

the  widow  of  leamingi  becanr  ^ative  shrewdness  and 

must  be  admitted  that  a  r  .d  very  attentive,  and  his 

found,  although  thexe  is  '  ..ched.     He  also  attended  the 

is  very  apt.    I  doubt  i^  ^e  Bethel  Mission.     In  this  latter 

which  treasores  so  r  .ioss  and  somewhat  given  to  wandering 
crowded  thoroilg^  y^  J^^l^-  I'^  ^^'^«  ^^^  ag^'e  boy,  though  he 
Some  yean  /  Ot^^^  ^^7  ^  pliilanthropic  lady  was  standing 
the  New  E*  r'^^Jlittio  ones  when  Mike  became  fascinated  by 
Tremont  T.  //•*!  irliich  she  held  in  her  hand.  It  drew  him  to 
atoiy  bp    ;>''^  binl  is  said  to  be  drawn  to  the  fatal  mouth  of  a 
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'    J"    t  i^  ^^"^  ^'*^^^  ^^^^'  jHirse  did  not  swallow  the  boy.    No, 

ha^    ^' K  /ornier  that  disajipeared,  like  the  bait  off  the  hook 

t'      ,r  "^^/flflttentive  angl(T.    The  lady  suddenly  discovered  that 

^\$d  ^^^  ^^^  purse,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  anything 

^Y,  nor  had  anyone  observed  its  strange  disappearance. 

^e's  previous  record  and  his  close  proximity  to  the  missing 

^perty  while  it  had  been  visible  to  the  eye  told  against  him, 

j^jit  he  stoutly  resented  the  base  insinuation  and  seemed  so 

hurt  that  the  lady  interceded  for  liim,  and  when  a  hasty 

gearch  proved  unavailing,  she  began  to  apologize  humbly  to 

the  little  fellow.    Just  as  Mr.  Swaffield  was  about  to  give  up 

the  search,  however,  he  noticed  that  one  of  Mike's  insteps 

appeared  much  higher  than  the  other.     "Off  with  that  boot, 

Mike,"  said  he.     After  some  remonstrance  off  it  came,  and 

the  purse  was  discovered,    ilike  had  slipped  it  down  liis  boot 

and  worked  it  under  his  heel. 

Stealing  was  almost  second  nature  with  Mike,  and  he  ap- 
peared devoid  of  all  moral  sensibility.  The  following  incident 
relating  to  one  of  his  misdeeds  illustrates  what  Mr.  Swaffield 
informed  me  was  very  common  among  the  young  denizens  of 
the  slums,  that  is,  a  natural  aptitude  for  crime. 
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It  was  Christmas  £ve,  and  Miss  Griffin^  the  teacher  of  the 
kindergarten,  who  by  dint  of  strict  economy  had  saved  up  ten 
dollars  for  Christmas  presents  and  some  necessary  shopping, 
had  arranged  to  make  her  purchases  immediately  after  school 
closed.  During  the  afternoon  she  was  called  to  the  door  by 
one  of  the  needy  parishioners.  Her  bag  was  on  her  desk,  and 
in  it  her  purse  with  the  ten-dollar  bill.  Mike  was  not  seen  to 
touch  the  bag,  but  it  was  remembered  that  he  had  sauntered 
around  the  teacher's  desk.  School  was  dismissed,  and  Miss 
Griffin  was  about  to  start  to  the  shopping  part  of  the  city 
when  she  chanced  to  look  in  her  pocket-book.  The  bill  was 
gone!  Mr.  Swaffield  was  at  once  consulted.  He  sent  a  mes- 
sage post  haste  for  Mike,  telling  him  he  had  some  picture 
cards  for  him.  Mike  had  not  yet  reached  his  quarters,  and  he 
was  too  thrifty  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  adding  to  his 
scanty  treasures  to  pass,  so  he  promptly  returned.  Mr.  Swaf- 
field took  him  into  his  small  room,  gave  him  the  picture  cards, 
and  then  said: 

"Why,  Mike,  how  fat  you  look  to-day." 

"Yes,  I  am  fat,"  said  the  little  fellow,  with  some  show  of 
uneasiness. 

"But  you  seem  to  have  grown  fat  very  quickly." 

"Yes,  I  get  fat  quick." 

"I  don't  get  fat  that  way." 

"I  do,"  stoutly  answered  the  urchin,  as  he  sidled  toward 
the  door. 

But  Mr.  Swaffield  was  there  first.  "Let  me  see,  Mike,  how 
you  get  fat  so  quickly;"  and  he  began  to  unbutton  the  tat- 
tered coat. 

The  child  remonstrated,  but  the  minister  soon  had  the  coat 
off,  and  there  in  the  bosom  of  his  dirty  little  shirt  was  a 
veritable  curiosity  shop — two  white  potatoes,  a  turnip,  two 
onions,  evidently  pilfered  from  store  doorways,  and  many 
other  articles  dear  to  small  boys  which  he  had  probably  pur- 
loined. When  he  found  his  treasure  cave  had  been  discov- 
ered, he  said  sullenly: 

"I  found  a  dollar  bill  on  the  street  to-day." 

"Well,  we  will  look  at  that  dollar,"  said  Mr.  Swaffield,  as 
he  drew  Miss  Griffin's  ten-dollar  bill  from  the  motley  assort- 
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ment  of  pickings  and  stealings  stored  in  the  child's  ample 
shirt  bosom.  Then  he  read  him  the  riot  act,  but  to  all  ap- 
pearance the  only  regret  felt  was  that  he  had  lost  his  plunder. 

These  two  incidents  illustrate  the  monotony  and  weariness 
of  life,  or  the  infinite  sadness  of  youth  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  criminal  propensities  of  many  children  bred  and  bom  in 
the  democracy  of  darkness  on  the  other,  and  reveal  the  essen- 
tially tragic  aspect  of  city  life  in  the  slimis  even  among  the 
very  young,  which  is  one  of  the  blisters  upon  the  brow  of  our 
civilization. 

With  the  slums  on  either  side  of  us,  we  pass  down  Hanover 
and  up  North  Bennet  to  Salem  Street.  Here  a  horde  of 
ragged  street  Arabs  crowd  around  us  desiring  to  pilot  us  to  the 
sexton  of  the  Old  North  church.  But  the  Old  North  church, 
though  rich  in  historic  interest,  is  not  our  goal  to-day,  and 
passing  up  the  street  we  soon  reach  the  hill  top,  where  a  short 
turn  brings  us  to  the  cemetery,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  least  visited  historic  spots  of  Boston. 

Here,  while  the  sentinels  were  slowly  pacing  their  beats, 
among  the  tombs  on  this  hill,  on  the  night  of  June  16,  1775, 
a  peaceful,  starlight  simimer  night,  across  the  river  upon  a 
little  hill  which  within  twenty-four  hours  was  to  live  forever 
famous  in  the  annals  of  our  history,  something  more  than  a 
thousand  men  were  silently  throwing  up  a  redoubt.  From 
time  to  time  the  monotonous  cry  of  the  British  sentinels  from 
the  men-of-war,  and  perchance  also  the  distant  call  of  the 
picket  on  Copp's  Hill  were  borne  to  them,  "all  is  well!  all 
IS  well!"  Never  did  strains  of  ravishing  music  fall  more 
sweetly  upon  the  ear  of  man  than  did  the  measured  and 
monotonous  "All  is  well"  of  the  enemy's  sentinels,  as  it  was 
borne  on  the  gentle  ocean  breeze  to  the  silent  workers  under 
the  star-decked  sky  that  serene  night.  In  the  morning,  from 
the  height  of  Copp's  Hill,  it  was  seen  that  all  was  not  well. 
And  then  were  hurried  council  and  quick  action.  The  men-of- 
war  opened  fire,  and  the  fiower  of  England's  soldiery  was 
massed  for  immediate  action.  All  agreed  that  the  rebels  must 
be  dislodged.  It  was  not  expected  to  be  a  serious  labor.  In- 
deed, the  oflScers  in  red  questioned  whether  the  raw  recruits 
from  the  farms  would  fight  at  all.    Who  were  these  farmer 
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boys  to  stand  against  the  picked  soldiery  of  the  proudest  na- 
tion in  the  world?  What  did  they  know  of  the  Tnannal  of 
arms  or  the  tactics  of  war?  It  seemed  incredible  that  they 
would  stand  an  instant  before  the  roar  of  the  muskets  and 
the  smell  of  the  powder.  Their  enemies  left  one  thing  out 
of  consideration — the  sons  of  the  farm,  village^  and  forest 
had  been  nursed  in  freedom's  arm  and  drilled  in  duty's  train- 
ing-school. 

The  day  was  superb,  clear,  but  not  torrid.  The  air  was 
sof  t^  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  tempered  by  a  stiff  breeze. 
Above,  all  was  tranquil;  below,  all  was  tumult.  Six  English 
men-of-war  poured  forth  a  murderous  fire.  The  batteries  on 
Copp's  Hill  joined  in  the  clamorous  onslaught.  Soon  Charles- 
town  was  in  flames.  The  roar  of  cannon  blended  with  the 
roar  of  fire  from  more  than  four  hundred  homes.  "Nothing," 
wrote  General  Burgoyne,  "ever  has  or  can  be  more  dreadfully 
terrible  than  what  was  seen  and  heard  at  this  time.  A  com- 
plication of  horrors  and  importance  above  anything  that  ever 
came  to  my  lot  to  witness." 

The  cannonading  proved  futile;  the  flying  balls  and  the 
noise  of  battle  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  defiant 
redoubt.  Save  for  a  few  ineffectual  shots  at  Copp's  Hill,  the 
Americans  maintained  a  sinister  silence,  and  next  we  have 
a  thrilling  panorama  of  the  stem  realities  of  war.  The  vet- 
eran troops  are  transported  to  the  Charlestown  side.  The 
army  thus  massed  is  composed  of  ten  companies  of  the  oldest 
grenadiers.  They  are  commanded  by  General  Howe.  They 
form  and  move  forward  with  the  l^ce  precision  of  trained 
troope  on  holiday  parade.  They  make  a  most  imposiiig  spec- 
tacle  in  their  bright  red  coats  and  flashing  weapons.  Their 
polished  bayonets  resemble  in  the  sunshine  a  long  wavy 
streamer  of  light,  a  ribbon  of  burnished  steeL  The  orderly 
tramp  of  three  thousand  men  and  the  measured  note  of  mar- 
tial music  contrast  strangely  with  the  wild  confusion,  the 
indescribable  tumult,  and  the  harsh  and  jangling  noise  on  all 
sides,  save  in  the  front,  where  with  almost  sphinx-like  silence 
the  fresh-made  redoubt  awaits  them.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
approach.  A  few  straggling  shots  challenge  the  advance. 
Except  for  this  all  is  silent.     ^^Do  not  fire  till  you  see  the 
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whites  of  their  eyes."  "Aim  low  and  waste  no  ammunition." 
Such  are  the  orders  of  the  American  officers. 

Burgoyne  and  Clinton  are  watching  the  battle  from  the 
brow  of  Copp's  Hill.  Their  curiosity  has  deepened  into  inter- 
est. Their  contempt  and  pity  for  the  rash  rebels  have 
changed  into  wonder  and  something  akin  to  apprehension. 
Suddenly  the  redoubt  finds  a  voice.  Almost  fifteen  hundred 
mouths  spit  forth  death.  The  sickle  of  the  great  reaper  has 
entered  the  field.  Hundreds  of  men  are  dead.  The  line 
wavers  and  reels.  Soon  it  breaks;  only  to  re-form  and  again 
approach.  But  progress  is  impeded.  Dead  comrades  check 
the  advance  of  the  living;  but  with  true  English  determina- 
tion the  line  moves  forward.  They  are  nearer  now  than 
before.  It  seems  that  they  will  have  to  take  the  rampart  with 
the  bayonet.  Again  the  voice  is  heard.  Again  the  leaden 
hail.  Again  a  wavering  line,  and  then  retreat.  Clinton 
waits  no  longer.  Rushing  down  the  hill  he  throws  himself 
into  a  boat  and  is  rowed  across  the  river,  where  he  lands  and 
aids  in  re-forming  the  shattered  line. 

You  know  the  rest;  how  the  sons  of  labor  and  the  soldiers 
of  duty  held  at  bay  the  flower  of  Great  Britain's  army  until 
their  ammimition  had  given  out,  and  even  then  contested  the 
ground  inch  by  inch.  You  remember  that  on  this  fateful 
day,  big  with  the  destiny  of  freedom's  cause,  the  Americans 
lost  by  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  less  than  five  hundred, 
while  the  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  one 
thousand.  Men  called  this  battle  a  Continental  defeat,  and 
during  recent  times  an  English  writer,  jestingly  or  sneeringly, 
has  observed  that  this  is  the  only  instance  on  record  where 
men  have  reared  a  monument  to  commemorate  a  defeat.  But 
in  what  was  it  a  defeat?  Not  in  numbers  lost,  as  the  British 
loss  was  more  than  double  the  American.  In  moral  effect 
surely  not,  for  less  than  fifteen  hundred  raw,  untried  men, 
even  while  under  fire  from  fieet  and  battery,  had  kept  at  bay 
tliree  thousand  of  the  picked  soldiers  of  King  George,  and 
were  only  repulsed  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted. 
No,  as  Fallingham  well  observes,  "It  was  a  victory,  with  all 
the  moral  effects  of  a  victory,  under  the  name  of  defeat." 

And  so  to-day,  when  standing  among  the  graves  where  rose 
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the  tents  of  the  British  on  June  17,  1775,  and  looking  across 
to  the  stately  monument  which  speaks  of  Prescott's  courage 
and  Warren's  blood,  we  feel  our  pulses  thrill,  the  spirit  of 
the  heroic  past  again  is  with  us,  calling  for  the  same  sacrifice, 
courage,  and  loyalty  to  freedom,  justice,  and  common  human- 
ity as  that  which  added  cubits  to  the  moral  stature  of  our 
fathers  and  made  invincible  the  ragged  regiments  of  the 
Revolution. 

But  from  a  contemplation  of  the  battle  we  turn  to  the 
graves  around  us,  many  of  which  were  here  when  the  tents 
of  the  British  dotted  the  cemetery.  Indeed,  there  are  here 
some  melancholy  evidences  of  the  brutal  spirit  of  the  foreign 
soldiers,  which  to  this  day  reflect  shame  on  the  English  troops. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  notice  a  plain  headstone  battered  with 
the  British  bullet  marks,  though  more  than  a  century  has 
passed  since  it  was  used  as  a  target  by  spiteful  men  of  small 
soul-stature.  This  tomb  bears  the  inscription:  **Here  lies 
buried  in  a  stony  grave  ten  feet  deep.  Captain  David  Mal- 
com,  merch*,  who  departed  this  life  October  23,  1769,  aged 
44,  A  True  friend  of  Liberty  and  a  friend  of  the  publick. 
An  enemy  to  oppression  and  one  of  the  foremost  in  opposing 
the  Revenue  Act  on  America."  The  British  bullets  have  dis- 
figured this  stone  more  than  has  a  century  and  a  quarter  of 
severe  New  England  winters. 

After  the  departure  of  the  English  this  cemetery  was  in 
general  use  for  some  time,  but  long  since  it  has  ceased  to  be 
used  except  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  hold  an  interest  in 
the  vaults  provided  by  their  ancestors  when  this  city  was  still 
a  New  England  town.  Hence  most  of  those  whose  names 
give  interest  to  this  spot  belonged  to  the  old  Boston,  which  is 
merely  separated  from  the  Boston  of  to-day.  The  men  and 
women  whose  ashes  are  here  belonged  for  the  most  part  to 
another  world.  They  lived,  thought,  and  labored  in  a  quiet, 
easygoing  time,  undisturbed  by  the  wonders  of  modem  in- 
ventions, little  dreaming  that  within  a  century  steam  would 
drive  forward  the  wheels  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  that 
lightning  chained  and  controlled  would  make  all  continents 
as  one  town  in  point  of  communication,  while  it  would  illu- 
minate the  night  and  carry  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  for 
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hundreds  of  miles.  The  world  in  which  these  ancient 
worthies  lived  was  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  man 
is  to-day  being  pushed  forward  at  a  rate  too  rapid  to  appre- 
ciate its  wonders,  enjoy  its  beauties,  or  develop  the  divinity 
which  constitutes  his  real  self. 

Almost  the  first  inscription  which  meets  one's  eye  on  en- 
tering the  Copp's  BUU  cemetery  is  that  over  the  Mather 
tombs.  Here  we  are  told  that  the  revered  Doctors  Isaac, 
Cotton,  and  Samuel  Mather  were  interred  in  this  vault.  Isaac 
died  August  27,  1723;  Cotton  died  February  13,  1727;  and 
Samuel  died  June  27,  1785.  Standing  by  the  vault  of  these 
old-time  religious  autocrats  we  are  reminded  of  the  sombre 
and  tragic  associations  which  will  ever  linger  round  the  name 
of  Mather,  and  of  the  inflexible  spirit  of  all  these  eminent 
thinkers,  for  they  were  men  of  strong  mentality,  which, 
however,  was  too  much  subordinated  to  the  narrow  and  dog- 
matic conviction  that  their  views  were  of  necessity  the  embod- 
iment of  the  truth.  This  was  very  marked  in  Cotton,  whose 
strength  of  mind  and  vigor  of  expression  unfortunately  were 
not  complemented  by  breadth  of  thought.  He  was  a  man  of 
indomitable  energy,  a  tireless  worker,  an  able  as  well  as  a 
voluminous  writer  who  commanded  the  respect  of  thinking 
Europeans  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  contemporary  Ameri- 
can. But  to-day  it  is  not  through  his  more  than  three  hun- 
dred works  that  he  is  chiefly  known.  The  intellectual  monu- 
ment he  reared  lasts,  it  is  true,  but  it  rests  in  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  scaffolds  which  through  his  pernicious  activity,  fed  by 
that  spirit  of  the  past,  bore  fruit  many  times  and  filled  all 
New  England  with  fear  and  horror.  However  much  the  mind 
may  admire  the  ability  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  though  we 
grant  him  purity  of  motive,  it  is  impossible  for  the  heart  to 
warm  toward  the  great  religious  leader  whose  activity  was  so 
largely  represented  by  the  judicial  murder  of  almost  a  score 
of  innocent  victims. 

In  a  small  grave,  not  very  far  removed  from  the  Mather 
vault,  lies  buried  little  nine-year-old  Sarah  Rule,  who  aroused 
the  indignation  of  Cotton  Mather  by  decorating  his  manu- 
script with  a  liberal  application  of  ink.  This  grave  also  calls 
up  other  associations  connected  with  the  Puritan  divine.    It 
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will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  good  doctor, 
Margaret  Rule  was  possessed  of  devils.  His  descriptioft  had 
the  merit  of  being  definite  if  not  cheerful,  for  we  were  gravely 
informed  that  she  was  haunted  by  nine  evil  spirits,  who,  be- 
cause she  would  not  yield  to  them,  would  bring  on  paroxysms 
of  agony,  while  the  spectator  would  at  times  be  choked  with 
the  fumes  of  brimstone  rising  in  her  chamber. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  psychology  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  the  minds  of  sensitive  young  people  might  come 
so  ^powerfully  under  the  hypnotic  spell  of  the  all-prevalent 
belief  in  witchcraft  that  not  only  cataleptic  conditions  might 
be  induced,  but  also  hallucinations  corresponding  with  the 
pictures  so  vividly  drawn  by  men  of  powerful  magnetism  and 
mentality,  such  as  Cotton  Mather,  men  who  were  looked  up  to 
and  reverenced  by  all  the  people.  But  when  we  come  to  that 
part  of  the  doctor's  story  which  relates  to  the  fumes  of  brim- 
stone we  feel  inclined  to  pause  and  question  the  accuracy  of 
his  senses,  even  if  we  do  not  join  those  who  call  in  question 
his  sincerity.  On  another  occasion  Mather  gravely  informs  us 
in  his  works  that  there  were  three  devils  walking  the  streets 
of  Boston  with  lengthened  chains,  making  a  dreadful  noise, 
and  that  brimstone  was  making  a  horrid  and  hellish  stench. 
Verily,  for  a  staid  old  Puritan  divine  Cotton  Mather  was 
gifted  with  an  extraordinary  imagination. 

But  the  supposed  witches  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
to  suffer  from  the  spirit  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which  led  men, 
under  the  delusion  that  they  were  doing  GkKi's  will,  to  elevate 
hate  and  savagery  to  the  plane  of  admirable  virtues.  Next 
to  witches,  if  there  was  anything  our  Puritan  fathers  hated 
more  than  an  Indian,  it  was  a  Quaker.  Cotton  Mather  held 
that  "poor  Lo"  was  the  special  emissary  and  subject  of  the 
devil.  But  the  Quakers,  our  good  ancestors  were  equally 
certain,  were  the  children  of  perdition,  and  it  devolved  upon 
the  children  of  the  Most  High  to  purge  the  community  of 
such  pestilential  fellows.  Accordingly  they  were  scourged 
and  imprisoned.  This  method  failing,  it  was  enacted  that 
they  should  be  banished,  after  each  one  had  left  behind  one 
of  his  ears  as  a  warning  to  those  who  might  lean  toward 
Quakerism.     After  the  ears  had  been  sacrificed  and  their 
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owners  banished,  it  occurred  to  the  magistrates  and  the  clergy 
that  tliey  were  too  humane.  They  were  trifling  with  sin  by 
being  lenient.  The  Quakers  were  then  sold  into  slavery;  but 
this  measure  was  also  futile,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
rigid  was  merely  a  palliative  distasteful  to  God.  Hence  it 
was  decreed  that  the  offender  should  be  put  to  death.  Four 
of  this  sect  were  hanged,  and  but  for  fear  that  the  crown  of 
England  might  seize  upon  the  inhumanity  and  intolerance  of 
these  Puritan  fathers  as  a  pretext  for  punishing  them,  it 
would  have  fared  much  worse  than  it  did  with  the  Quakers. 

Among  the  decrees  passed  in  this  connection  were  penal- 
ties against  any  person  who  should  give  shelter,  aid,  or  com- 
fort to  the  persecuted  sect.  On  Copp's  Hill  we  find  a  melan- 
choly reminder  of  this  spirit  of  persecution  in  the  olden  times, 
in  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  Upsall,  who  for  daring  to  befriend 
the  Quakers  was  overtaken  by  Puritan  law.  For  trying  to 
bribe  a  jailer  to  give  food  to  two  starving  Quaker  women  in 
prison  this  noble-minded  man  was  fined  a  simi  equal  to  one 
hundred  dollars  and  banished  from  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts. After  some  years  he  ventured  to  return  to  Boston,  but 
owing  to  his  friendliness  to  the  Quakers  was  subjected  to 
further  indignities  and  persecutions. 

The  gloomy  belief  which  canopied  the  lives  of  the  disciples 
of  John  Calvin  gave  a  sombre  cast  to  all  life.  God  was  ever 
the  avenging  judge.  Man  was  ever  the  miserable  worm  of  the 
dust  whose  just  desert  was  a  lake  of  eternal  fire  and  brimstone. 
Indeed  the  horrible  doctrine  of  infant  damnation  was  as  much 
a  part  of  the  gospel  to  our  fathers  as  less  hideous  tenets,  and 
in  this  ancient  burying-ground  we  find  a  large  vault  parti- 
tioned off  which  in  the  good  old  times  was  reserved  for  the 
infants  doomed  to  damnation  or  for  those  little  waifs  who 
died  before  they  were  baptized.  The  present  superintendent 
does  not  like  to  dwell  on  this  fact,  seeming  to  feel  that  it 
reflects  upon  the  spot,  but  like  the  nailpost  from  which  the 
spike  has  been  extracted,  the  mark  remains.  This  terrible 
monument  of  the  theological  nightmare  which  gave  a  tragic 
aspect  to  life  and  made  religion  monstrous  is  still  a  part  of  the 
record  of  Copp's  Hill  burying-ground. 

In  this  cemetery  we  note  the  grave  of  Hart,  the  builder  of 
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the  gallant  old  ship  Constitution.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  the 
patriot  who  hung  the  signal  lights  from  the  Old  North 
church,  and  here  also  rest  the  ashes  of  Christopher  Gk)re,  who, 
"by  the  grace  of  God,"  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1810.  In  pausing  at  his  grave  we  are  reminded  how  the  past 
and  future  sometimes  strangely  touch  hands.  This  was  shown 
in  a  comparatively  recent  event  in  which  the  old-time  Gov- 
ernor unwillingly  played  a  part.  When  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
was  chief  magistrate  of  Massachusetts,  times  were  not  as  peace- 
ful and  halcyon  as  some  people  could  desire.  The  manage- 
ment of  Tewksbury  Almshouse  had  fallen  on  evil  days.  But 
the  recreant  oflSce-holders  were  by  no  means  the  only  hearty 
haters  of  the  aggressive  old  Governor.  Harvard  College  re- 
fused to  confer  the  usual  degree  upon  him,  which  doubtless 
caused  Butler  to  pity  Harvard.  Some  ministers  of  Boston 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  Governor  much  as  Cotton  Mather 
regarded  the  Indians,  and  when  on  a  certain  occasion  the  exec- 
utive sent  out  a  message,  either  for  Thanksgiving  or  for  a 
fast  day,  which  was  couched  in  terms  that  seemed  stilted  if 
not  bombastic,  and  was  signed  by  "Benjamin  Butler,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armies  of  the  Commonwealth,"  or 
words  to  that  effect,  a  storm  ensued,  the  pulpit  and  the  scholas- 
tic  fraternity  were  thrown  into  hysterics.  The  insolence  and 
presumption  of  the  Governor  were  unbearable.  "What  would 
the  noble  Governors  of  olden  times  have  thought  of  such 
presumption?"  demanded  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Boston's 
clergymen,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  Harvard. 
The  sleepy-eyed  Governor  chuckled,  but  said  nothing  until  the 
opposition  had  lashed  itself  into  a  fury  which  made  it  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  the  unprejudiced.  Then  the  Governor 
took  occasion  to  inform  his  critics  that  he  had  been  very  busy 
with  State  affairs  and  had  not  taken  time  to  prepare  his  mes- 
sage, so  had  instructed  his  secretary  to  copy  a  similar  message 
as  given  by  good  old  Christopher  Gore  when  he  was  Governor 
of  the  commonwealth.  This  had  been  done,  and  the  executive 
had  signed  the  same,  using  the  title  employed  by  Governor 
Gore. 

Old  graveyards  are  famous  for  quaint  and  curious  epitaphs. 
Nor  is  Copp's  Hill  wanting  in  this  particular.     I  had  fre- 
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quently  read  in  volumes  giving  curious  inscriptions  said  to  be 
copied  from  tombs  the  following  verse,  with  the  statement 
that  under  it  was  written  the  couplet  given  below.  As  this 
verse  had  been  ascribed  to  gravestones  in  divers  places,  I  had 
become  convinced  that  it  was  the  production  of  some  wag 
rather  than  a  sentiment  engraved  on  a  tomb.  I  was  therefore 
somewhat  surprised  when  I  read  on  the  slab  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mary  Huntley,  who  died  in  1798,  the  following: 

Stop  here,  my  friend,  and  cast  an  eye; 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I. 
As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be; 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me 

The  superintendent  of  the  cemetery  informed  me  that  sev- 
eral years  ago  a  writer  had  inscribed  in  chalk  underneath  the 
verses,  the  oft-quoted  companion  lines: 

To  follow  you  I  am  not  content 
Until  I  know  which  way  you  went. 

I  noted  on  a  learned  doctor's  tomb  a  relief,  probably  a  coat 
of  arms,  which  contains  three  ducks.  To  some  sensitive  gen- 
tlemen of  the  profession  to-day,  this  might  seem  too  sugges- 
tive to  be  pleasant.  But  though  there  are  quacks  in  all  pro- 
fessions, let  us  hope  that  the  gentleman  whose  tomb  is  thus 
embellished  was  not  of  this  number.  This  relief  called  to  my 
mind  the  fact  that  in  ancient  Egypt,  fourteen  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  a  picture  of  a  duck  represented  the  word  doctor. 

Here  are  some  lines  which  form  a  part  of  a  stanza  on  the 
tomb  of  Captain  Robert  Newman: 

Though  Neptune's  wave  and  Boreas  blast 

Have  tossed  me  to  and  fro, 
Now  well  escaped  from  all  their  rage 

I  am  anchored  here  below. 

Among  the  names  suggestive  of  liquids,  found  graven  on 
memorial  stones,  are  Milk,  Water,  and  Beer. 

In  connection  with  this  burying-ground,  Mr.  MacDonald, 
the  superintendent,  tells  a  singular  story  of  a  school  prank 
with  a  tragic  termination.  Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  poor, 
half-witted  but  harmless  woman,  who  was  known  as  "Crazy 
Moll.''  She  had  a  penchant  for  stealing  forth  and  sleeping 
in  this  graveyard.    One  night  a  number  of  Harvard  youths 
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ovnceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  North  End  an  old-time  judg- 
ment scare.  Accordingly,  armed  with  horns,  they  crept  up 
Copp's  Hill,  and,  unconscious  that  they  were  not  the  first  on 
the  spot,  took  position  near  where  crazy  Moll  was  lying  asleep. 
At  a  signal  from  their  leader,  some  of  the  crowd  began  blow- 
ing their  horns,  while  others  in  stentorian  tones  shouted, 
"Awake,  ye  dead!  Awake,  and  prepare  for  the  great  judg- 
ment day!"  Whereupon,  to  the  horror  of  the  youths,  a  dark 
figure  slowly  arose,  saying,  "Good  Lord,  I  am  ready."  The 
horror-stricken  students  fled  in  all  directions,  one  of  their 
number  being  so  terrified  that  he  became  insane. 

Standing  upon  the  crest  of  this  old  hill,  with  the  dilapidated 
ruins  of  the  once  aristocratic  North  End  around  us,  while  just 
beyond  lies  the  teeming  heart  of  New  England's  greatest  city, 
with  Cambridge  on  the  one  hand,  Charlestown  in  front  of  us, 
the  harbor  of  Boston  below  us,  and  at  our  feet  the  ashes  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  laid  at  rest  in  this  spot  at 
intervals  during  a  period  of  from  more  than  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Revolution,  a  wonderful  panorama  unfolds 
before  the  mind's  eye. 

Long  ere  this  hill  was  consecrated  to  the  dead  the  Indians 
claimed  it  as  a  home.  Here  at  a  later  day  men  lived  where 
now  they  sleep.  Here  the  first  windmill  of  the  peninsula 
long  ground  the  meal  for  the  colonists.  Around  this  spot 
clustered  the  homes  of  the  great  men  of  ancient  Boston.  As 
time  passed,  graves  dotted  the  hill,  and  men  and  women  came 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  love  over  the  solemn  resting-place  of  their 
dear  ones,  while  all  the  time  the  town  behind  the  hill  grew. 
The  autocratic  sway  of  the  clergy  waned;  the  civil  power  rose. 
Then  began  the  struggle  between  the  throne  and  the  colony, 
emphasized  at  Bunker  Hill  and  followed  by  the  birth  of  a 
nation.  The  village  which  had  grown  to  be  a  town  became  a 
city.  Under  the  magic  infiuence  of  the  age  of  invention  it  has 
leaped  forward  until  it  ranks  among  the  world's  great  cities, 
a  seat  of  learning  and  a  home  of  progressive  thought,  which 
guards  with  jealous  eye  the  cradle  of  liberty,  although  some 
profane  souls  have  hinted  of  late  that  though  the  cradle 
remains  its  inmate  has  fled. 
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BT  OAHILLE  FLAMMASION. 


DR.  WILLIAM  R.  FISHER  attacks  somewhat  inconsid- 
erately the  account  which  I  had  the  honor  to  send  to 
you-t  He  failed  to  remember  that  a  writer  cannot 
say  everything  in  a  single  article,  and  he  seemed  to  imagine 
that  the  conclusions  which  I  set  forth  rested  on  only  one 
seance  of  observation.  But,  in  order  that  I  should  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  unknown  forces  around  us, 
investigations  into  them  must  have  engaged  me  for  a  long 
time;  and,  indeed,  I  would  ask  my  worthy  confrere  to  allow 
me  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  the  leader  of 
the  spiritualist  cult  in  France,  Allan-Kardec,  passed  from 
life  to  death,  and  was  taken  to  the  cemetery  Du  Nord,  at 
Paris,  on  April  2,  1869  (and  that  was  not  yesterday),  I  deliv- 
ered over  his  grave  a  discourse  wherein  already  I  summarized 
the  results  of  some  of  these  investigations  in  declaring  that 
"they  belong  to  the  experimental  method,  and  should  be  sub- 
mitted rigidly  to  the  test  of  experience."  It  is  difficult  to 
understand,  then,  why  your  contributor  should  make  the  ob- 
jection that  I  arrived  at  a  conclusion  from  a  single  experience, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  I  have  occupied  myself  with  this 
question  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Moreover,  I  was  careful  to  state  this  in  my  article,  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  was  very  literally  translated,  on  which  I 
tender  my  sincere  congratulations  to  the  editor  of  The  Abena. 
My  opponent  makes  me  say  that  'Sip  to  the  27th  day  of  last 
July"  I  "had  been  completely  disappointed"  in  spiritual  me- 
diimis.:|:  Where  did  he  read  that  in  my  article?  I  said  that 
"a«  a  general  thing  I  had  been  completely  disappointed"  ;§ 
that  I  had  been  ^^very  frequently  deceived"  by  them.^  In 
what  language  does  'Very  frequentl/^  mean  "always"? 

♦  Written  for  The  Arena;  translated  from  the  French  by  Frederick  T.  Jones. 

f  See  The  Arena  for  Dec.,  1897,  pp.  780-747,  the  article  entitled  "  A  SteiuM  with 
EuBapla  Paladlno**;  also  the  article  entitled  "Camille  Flammarion  as  an  Obaerrer 
of  Occult  Phenomena,"  by  William  B.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  In  The  Arena  for  Feb.,  18BB, 
pp.  867-«72. 

t  Arena,  Feb.,  1R98,  p. «».    §  Arena,  Dec.,  1897,  p.  731.    IT  Ibid.,  p.  781. 
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How  did  it  happen  that  Dr.  Fisher  did  not  perceive  that 
I  recalled  these  numerous  trickeries  and  illusions  for  the  very 
purpose  of  showing  that  I  had  been  on  my  guard  with  Eusapia 
as  with  all  other  mediimis,  and  that  I  had  neglected  no  pre- 
caution against  being  deceived?  When,  therefore,  my  worthy 
critic  states  at  the  outset  that  *^e  result  of  a  single  interview 
with  [Eusapia]  has  completely  overturned  all  the  unfavorable 
experiences  of  former  years,"*  he  is  absolutely  beside  the 
question.  I  sent  the  account  of  that  seance  to  The  Asbna 
because  it  had  been  held  with  a  medium  famous  for  her 
previous  scientific  experiments  with  Lombroso,  SchiapareUi, 
Kichet,  Bochas,  and  others,  and  under  special  material  and 
moral  conditions  of  security.  But  I  did  not  say  that  this  was 
the  only  experience  to  which  I  attached  any  value. 

And  now,  at  the  outset,  I  reply  to  Dr.  Fisher,  that  his  own 
argument  can  be  contested  in  its  turn.  A  single  certain 
observation  is  not  by  any  means  destitute  of  value,  and  may 
suffice  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  hypothesis.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  fall  of  an  aerolite.  You  are  in  the  country  with 
five  or  six  friends.  You  have  never  seen  a  stone  fall  from  the 
sky,  and  you  doubt  the  stories  of  such  things.  Suddenly  a 
bolide  appears,  traverses  the  blue  sky,  rushes  through  space, 
bursts  with  a  noise  of  thunder,  and  precipitates  itself  to  the 
earth,  wherein  it  buries  itself,  smoking.  You  pick  it  up; 
you  hold  it  in  your  hands;  one  of  your  friends  has  photo- 
graphed the  fall.  Does  not  this  sole  and  only  observation 
suffice  to  prove  the  fact  in  dispute? 

But  for  all  that,  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  a  single  obser- 
vation is  worth  more  than  two,  or  ten,  or  twenty;  and  I  beg 
Dr.  Fisher  not  to  make  me  say  so.  I  believe,  however,  that 
we  should  not  despise  even  one  observation  made  with  care. 

With  care.  It  is  here  that  my  opponent  next  seeks  to  con- 
found me.  He  urges  that  I  did  not  take  sufficient  precautions 
to  avoid  being  deceived,  and  that  even  if  I  made  myself  suffi- 
ciently sure  as  to  the  medium,  I  was  unable  to  prevent  an 
accomplice  from  operating.  I  am  accused  of  having  shown 
a  little  too  much  French  politeness  towards  the  Block  family, 
in  whose  drawing-room  the  seance  took  place. 

•  Arbma,  Feb.,  1866,  p.  M8, 
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Dr.  Fisher  eridently  beKeves  in  the  existence  of  an  accom- 
plice. Let  us  examine  this  hypothesis,  which  it  may  well  be 
supposed  I  did  not  fail  to  take  into  account,  seeing  that  my 
own  experience  had  taught  me  that  sometimes  it  is  not  the 
medium  himself  who  is  guilty  of  trickery,  but  a  pretended 
interpreter  or  a  confederate. 

It  is  true,  I  did  not  chain  up  the  members  of  the  Bleck 
family.  But  let  us  reason  a  little.  In  the  first  place,  Eusapia 
arrived  in  the  village  alo7ie,  after  an  hour's  journey  by  rail, 
and  a  half-hour's  journey  by  carriage.  She  stayed  at  the 
house  alone,  for  three  days,  and  departed  alone.  On  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the  Lake  of  Como, 
they  had  induced  her  to  pay  them  a  visit,  also  alone,  for  the 
purpose  of  similar  investigations.  As  regards  Eusapia  herself, 
then,  the  hypothesis  of  confederacy  may  be  discarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  probable  that  a  family  which  had 
invited  to  their  house  a  medium  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
tion should  themselves  become  her  accomplices  and  resort  to 
trickery?  I  use  the  word  "probable"  in  the  mathematical 
sense  which,  since  Laplace,  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  calcu- 
lus of  probabilities.  The  probability  is  perhaps  one  against 
a  million. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  during  fifteen  years  this 
same  medium  has  given  some  fifty  seances  with  different  ob- 
servers, and  always  with  the  same  series  of  phenomena.  That, 
among  the  people  who  have  invited  her  for  the  purposes  of 
investigation,  she  has  had  on  each  occasion  a  different  accom- 
plice, is  so  improbable  as  to  border  on  the  impossible. 

From  the  point  of  view,  however,  of  the  rigorous  scientific 
critic,  at  which  I  place  myself,  perhaps  a  doubt  may  subsist. 
By  the  aid  of  a  sufficient  dimness  of  light,  and  in  spite  of  fas- 
tened windows  and  doors,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that 
an  accomplice  slipped  in.  It  was  precisely  because  of  this 
faint  doubt  that  I  classified  the  observed  facts  in  an  order 
of  decreasing  credibility,  if  one  may  so  express  himself.* 
And  I  am  astonished  that  Dr.  Fisher  should  have  overlooked 
this  gradation. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  first  of  these  facts,  that  of  the  levi- 


*  Seo  Absna,  Deo.,  1897,  p.  748. 
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tation  of  the  table,  was  produced  by  an  accomplice.  That  is 
why  I  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  whole  of  this 
manifestation  took  place  in  full  light,  and  the  photograph 
shows  the  levitation  plainly. 

The  second  was  produced  in  the  same  conditions  of  cer- 
tainty. As  I  stated,  the  manifestations  which  took  place  in 
obscure  light  were  naturally  less  satisfactorily  tested. 

Dr.  Fisher  reproaches  me  for  not  having  suddenly,  at  the 
proper  psychologic  moment,  lit  a  brilliant  light,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  myself  more  completely  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  phenomena.  I  reply  that  such  a  surprise,  while  amusing 
enough  in  the  case  of  fraud,  would  be  dangerous  in  the  case 
of  a  medium  in  a  condition  of  hypnosis,  such  as  that  in  which 
Eusapia  was  during  the  second  series  of  experiments.  Such 
a  thing  was  done  on  one  occasion  (and  a  friend  of  mine,  Gus- 
tave  Trouve,  a  distinguished  electrician,  has  even  invented  an 
ingenious  little  device  for  the  purpose);  the  medium,  sud- 
denly awakened,  has  since  been  insane  for  six  months,  and 
the  attack  has  been  so  severe  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  it  has  not  killed  her.  We  have  no  right  to  trifle  lightly 
with  these  nervous  conditions.  If  it  be  admitted  that  light 
is  detrimental  to  the  production  of  certain  phenomena,  it  is 
necessary  to  act  consistently  with  that  admission.  The  neces- 
sity is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  admitted  for  the  past  thirty 
years;  but  it  is  admissible.  To  attempt  to  draw  electric  sparks 
from  a  machine  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture 
would  be  childish.  Would  it  be  wise  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  starry  sky  because  it  is  visible  only  during  the  night? 

My  opinion  is  that,  in  order  to  make  an  observation  or  ex- 
periment of  any  kind,  no  matter  what  its  nature  may  be,  we 
must  place  ourselves  in  those  conditions  in  which  the  mani- 
festations are  produced.  It  is  for  us  then  to  take  the  precau- 
tions necessary  to  insure  that  we  shall  not  be  the  victim  of 
an  illusion  of  some  kind  or  other.  In  the  seance  of  which  I 
gave  an  account  I  did  this  as  well  as  I  was  able.  But  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  infallible;  in  spite,  then,  of  all  the  precau- 
tions taken,  it  may  well  have  been  that  I  was  deceived;  and 
to  me  it  seems  quite  natural  that,  under  circimistances  as  rare 
as  they  are  extraordinary,  those  who  have  rot  themselves  seen 
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and  touched,  doubt  all  other  testimony.  That  has  been  my 
own  experience.  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  work  on  'The  Unknown  Natural  Forces,"  and  have 
indeed  already,  in  October,  1865, — thirty-two  years  ago, — 
published  a  preliminary  edition  of  it.  In  the  work  in  its  final 
shape  I  intend  to  give  only  what  I  have  myself  observed. 
The  work  has  been  delayed  because  much  time  has  had  to  be 
spent  on  it;  and  it  has  been  incomparably  less  satisfying  to 
the  mind  than  astronomy  and  its  marvels.  I  still  believe, 
however,  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  labor  which  it 
entails;  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  send  to  The  Arena  an 
accoimt  of  another  seance,  also  as  thoroughly  verified  as  pos- 
sible. 

That  we  are  surroimded  by  unknown  forces;  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  only  an  infinitely  minute  fraction  of  the 
reality,  is  a  fact  which,  it  seems  to  me,  no  truly  scientific  in- 
tellect can  doubt.  I  borrow  for  the  moment  from  my  very 
learned  colleague  Sir  William  Crookes  the  following  reflec- 
tions regarding  vibrations: 

Let  us  consider  vibrations,  evidences  of  which  we  trace  not 
only  in  solid  bodies,  but  in  the  air,  and  in  a  still  more  remark- 
able fashion  in  the  ether.  These  vibrations  differ  in  rapidity 
and  in  frequency.  That  they  exist,  from  one  per  second  up 
to  two  thousand  billions  per  second,  we  have  ample  proofs. 
We  can  also  fully  assure  ourselves  that  these  vibrations  serve 
to  transmit  to  living  organisms  effects  produced  by  external 
sources,  of  whatever  kind  these  may  be. 

As  a  point  of  departure  let  us  consider  a  pendulum  beating 

seconds  in  the  air.    By  doubling  the  beats  continually  we  get 

the  following  series  of  degrees: 

VibrationB 
per  second 

1  Degree 2 

2  »*  4 

8  "  8 

4  "  16 

6  "  32 

6  "  64 

7  "  128 

8  "  266 

9  "  612 

10  " 1,024 
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16  Degree 32,768 

20  "        1,048,676 

26  *'        33,554,432 

30  "        1,073,741,824 

36  "        34,359,738,368 

40  "        1,099,611,627,776 

46  ''        36,184,372,088,832 

60  *'        1,126,899,906,842,624 

66  "        36,028,797,018,963,968 

66  "        72,067,694,037,927,936 

67  "        144,116,188,076,856,872 

58  "        288,230,376,161,711,744 

69  "        676,460,762,303,423,488 

60  "  1,162,921,604,606,846,976 

61  ''  2,306,843,009,213,693,953 

62  "  4,611,686,018,427,387,904 

63  "  9,223,372,036,864,776,808 

At  the  fifth  degree,  or  32  vibrations  per  second,  we  are  in 
the  region  wherein  the  vibration  of  the  atmosphere  is  revealed 
to  us  in  the  form  of  soimd.  At  that  point  we  find  the  lowest 
musical  tone.  In  the  ten  degrees  following,  the  vibrations 
per  second  increase  from  32  to  32,768,  and  there  the  region 
of  sound  comes  to  an  end  for  the  ordinary  human  ear.  Prob- 
ably, however,  certain  animals  better  endowed  than  ourselves 
hear  sounds  too  acute  for  our  ears,  that  is  to  say,  soimds  the 
rapidity  of  whose  vibrations  lies  beyond  that  limit. 

We  then  enter  a  region  wherein  the  rapidity  of  the  vibra- 
tions rapidly  increases,  and  the  vibrating  medium  is  no  longer 
the  dense  atmosphere,  but  a  medium  infinitely  rarefied,  "an 
air  more  divine"  called  ether.  From  the  16th  to  the  35th 
degree  the  vibrations  increase  from  32,768  to  34,359,738,368 
per  second.  To  our  means  of  observation  these  present  them- 
selves as  electric  rays. 

Next  comes  the  region  which  extends  from  the  85th  to  the 
45th  degree,  comprising  from  34,359,738,368  to  35,184,372,- 
088,832  vibrations  per  second.  This  region  is  unknown  to 
us;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  these  vibrations,  but 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  that  they  possess  some. 

Next  we  approach  the  region  of  light, — ^the  degrees  which 
extend  from  the  45th  to  between  the  50th  and  51st,  and 
whose  vibrations  are  from  35,184,372,088,832  per  second 
(heat  rays)  to  1,875,000,000,000,000  per  second,  the  highest 
known  rays  of  the  spectrum.    The  sensation  of  light,  that  is 
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to  say,  the  vibrations  which  transmit  visible  signs,  being  com- 
prised within  the  narrow  limits  of  from  about  450,000,000,- 
000,000  (red  light)  to  750,000,000,000,000  (violet  light), 
include  less  than  one  degree. 

Leaving  the  region  of  visible  light,  we  come  to  that  which, 
to  our  senses  and  our  means  of  research,  is  another  unknown 
region,  v/hose  vibrations,  however,  fulfil  functions  which  we 
are  beginning  to  suspect.  It  is  probable  that  the  X  rays  of 
Professor  Eontgen  will  be  found  between  the  58th  and  61st 
dogTCcs,  where  the  vibrations  are  from  288,230,376,151,711,- 
714  to  2,305,843,009,213,693,952  per  second,  or  even  more. 

In  this  series  it  is  plain  that  there  are  two  gaps,  or  unknown 
regions,  regarding  which  we  have  to  confess  total  ignorance 
relative  to  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse.  May  there  not  exist  vibrations  stQl  more  rapid?  That 
question  we  are  not  permitted  to  answer. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  invisible  rays  are  incomparably  more 
numerous  than  the  visible  ones.  Our  eyes  thus  see  almost 
nothing  of  that  which  exists.  Our  assumed  knowledge  is  only 
an  insignificant  islet  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  of  the  Infinite. 
Our  duty  is  to  enlarge  these  narrow  limits;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  world  should  be  directed  towards 
that  end. 


MULTIPLE-STANDAKD  MONEY. 


BY  HON.  HENRY  WINN. 


IT  is  time  to  establish  an  honest  dollar.  What  is  it?  It  is 
one  that  will  cheat  neither  the  debtor  nor  the  creditor. 
It  is  an  inrariable  dollar  which  to-day,  to-morrow,  always, 
will  buy  the  same  average  amoimt  of  the  commodities  that 
meet  human  wants.  Neither  gold  nor  silver,  neither  one  nor 
both,  will  do  this;  and  it  is  strange  that  we  have  not  much 
improved  the  money  of  the  days  of  Abraham. 

What  are  the  functions  of  money?  Mainly  two:  to  aid  in 
making  exchanges,  and  act  as  a  standard  for  deferred  pay- 
ments. When  a  man  borrows,  it  is  not  money  he  wants.  He 
cannot  consume  a  dollar.  It  is  some  commodity  which  money 
will  buy.  The  lender  parts  with  capital  for  the  promise  of 
money,  which  he  thinks  will  give  him  commodities  again.  He 
parts  with  some  commodity  present  for  commodities  in  future. 
The  promised  dollar  ought  to  stand  for  the  absent  commodi- 
ties, and,  when  paid,  to  give  him,  not  the  same  commodity  ho 
gave  the  debtor,  for  that  is  almost  sure  to  have  become  more 
or  less  valuable  as  it  is  more  scarce  or  plentiful  than  it  was, 
but  the  same  average  amount  of  all  purchasable  commodities 
which  the  money  he  stipulated  for  would  buy  when  the  deal 
was  made. 

An  honest  dollar,  then,  is  one  that  will  always  buy — ^that 
is,  measure — the  same  average  amount  of  the  commodities  it 
is  used  to  purchase.  No  natural  product  will  do  this,  because 
every  such  product,  including  gold,  varies  in  value,  as  com- 
pared with  other  things,  by  reason  of  the  changes  in  its  own 
demand  and  supply.  This  variation  always  cheats  in  a  de- 
ferred pa^inent,  either  the  debtor  by  making  him  pay  on  his 
debt  more  than  he  got,  or  the  creditor  by  giving  him  less  than 
he  gave.  Consequently  there  is  no  natural  product  fit  to  use 
as  standard  money.  Thus  the  tables  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  ac- 
eoptod  as  the  highest  authority  by  economists,  show  that  in 
June  last  $100  in  gold  would  buy  as  much  $181  in  1873. 

639 
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Those  who  yearn  to  palliate  this  vice  that  makes  gold  a  false 
measure  generally  make  two  defences.  First,  they  allege  that 
gold  ought  to  buy  and  measure  not  the  same  amoimt  of  com- 
modities always,  but  the  same  amount  of  labor,  and  claim  that 
labor  has  risen  as  well  as  gold. 

The  falsity  of  the  plea  is  apparent.  Labor  brings  more  for 
various  causes,  mainly  labor  unions  and  inventions  rendering 
it  more  productive  and  valuable.  Thus  with  Burleigh  drills, 
dynamite,  and  the  cyanide  process,  less  labor  will  get  out  even 
the  gold  product.  In  the  division  between  labor  and  capital, 
as  labor  grows  more  productive  it  is  entitled  to  more  pay. 
The  creditor  did  not  make  the  improvements  or  organize  the 
unions.  It  is  the  serenity  of  impudence  for  him  to  claim  their 
results  through  the  measurement  of  the  gold  yardstick.  The 
commodity  he  gave  the  debtor,  even  though  it  be  the  labor  it- 
self of  the  time  (since  past  labor  can  only  exist  in  the  form  of 
some  commodity),  would  never  have  appreciated  from  these 
causes  in  his  hands  had  he  kept  it;  why,  then,  if  he  lends  it 
to  another,  for  pay,  should  it  be  returned  to  him  in  a  more 
valuable  form,  with  interest  besides?  If  he  lends  commodi- 
ties to  a  debtor,  for  money  is  only  the  means  of  making  the 
loan,  to  say  he  ought  to  have  them  measured  off  in  labor,  and 
have  as  much  labor  back  in  payment,  no  matter  how  efficient 
it  may  have  become,  or  how  much  scarcer  it  may  be,  is  as 
senseless  as  to  say  that  when  he  gives  the  debtor  the  labor  of 
a  coolie  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid  the  labor  of  a  skilled  me- 
chanic. The  commodity,  as  labor's  result,  is  the  best  measure 
even  of  labor.  The  trade  is  the  loan  of  capital  for  the  hire  of 
interest,  as  Brown  lets  his  house  to  Smith  for  the  hire  of  rent. 
For  the  creditor  to  claim  more  commodities  than  he  gave,  on 
the  plea  that  labor  is  worth  more,  is  no  more  just  than  for 
Brown  to  ask  Smith  for  two  houses  when  the  lease  is  up,  be- 
sides the  rent,  because,  from  some  improvement  made  while 
the  lease  is  running,  the  same  labor  will  produce  two.  He  has 
back  the  goods,  if  the  money  measures  truly,  and  the  value 
of  their  use;  and  this  is  all  he  could  have  made  from  them 
himself. 

Like  reasons  show  the  folly  of  the  books  written  to  prove 
that  gold  has  not  changed,  but  that  commodities  have  fallen 
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through  improved  modes  of  production  and  distribution.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  the  average  of  productive  power 
has  not  increased  a  quarter  of  81  per  cent  since  1873.  But 
suppose  it  had.  The  creditors  did  not  make  the  improvements, 
and  they  have  no  right  to  exact  more  commodities  than  they 
gave  their  debtors.  Had  they  kept  their  goods  they  could 
only  have  had  them  and  their  use,  and  when  money  pays  them 
equivalent  goods,  and  interest  pays  for  the  use,  equity  is 
satisfied. 

Gold  is  therefore  just  as  bad  money  if ,  so  to  speak,  it  re- 
mains stationary  while  goods  decline,  and  so  measures  out 
more  of  them,  as  it  would  be  if  goods  should  be  stationary  and 
gold  should  appreciate  with  the  same  result.  To  be  honest, 
gold  must  follow  commodities  and  always  measure  the  same 
average  amoimt  of  them.  This  gold  and  silver,  one  or  both, 
can  never  do.  We  propose  to  examine  some  of  their  vices  and 
show  a  money  that  will. 

The  chief  variations  of  gold  are  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  long  variation,  and  the  fluctuation  called  the  credit 
variation. 

THE  LONG  VARIATION. 

This  is  the  change  in  the  value  of  gold  due  to  more  lasting 
causes,  such  as  the  discovery  or  exhaustion  of  great  mines, 
the  demonetization  of  one  or  both  the  money  metals  in  im- 
portant states,  their  restoration  after  disuse,  or  the  variation 
in  demand  caused  by  great  permanent  changes  in  the  business 
of  the  world  demanding  money.  Thus  Prof.  Bowen  states 
that  an  ounce  of  gold  would  buy  four  times  as  much  in  1500 
as  in  1650.  This  was  due  to  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
from  America.    Prof.  Jevons  says: 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  value  of  gold  has  under- 
gone extensive  changes.  Between  17S9  and  1809  it  fell  in  the  ratio  of  100 
to  54,  or  by  46  per  cent.  .  .  .  From  1809  to  1849  it  rose  again  in  the  ex- 
traordinary ratio  of  100  to  245,  or  by  145  per  cent.* 

His  tables  show  that  90  ounces  of  gold  would  buy  as  much 
in  1849  as  129  ounces  in  1857.  Unless  our  friends  who  deny 
that  gold  varies,  but  attribute  the  fall  in  prices  to  improved 
production,  shall  prove  that  the  reverse  rise  in  the  flfties  wai 

•  <•  Honey  and  the  Mechanism  of  Kxohange,"  p.  ttS. 
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because  the  world  forgot  how  to  make  goods,  we  may  attribute 
it  to  the  gold  of  California  and  Australia.  The  rise  of  81  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  gold  from  1873  to  June  last,  as  shown 
by  the  Sauerbeck  tables,  was  mainly  due  to  shutting  oflE  the 
increase  in  money  accruing  from  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
when  the  increase  in  the  world's  business  required  that  addi- 
tion, the  restoration  of  the  gold  standard  in  the  United  States, 
creating  a  new  demand  for  $600,000,000  in  gold,  and  the 
hoarding  of  gold  in  the  great  banks  of  Europe.  These 
changes  alone  show  the  value  of  gold  jumping  about  in  varia- 
tions aggregating  over  600  per  cent,  and  since  1873  more  than 
three  per  cent  per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  debtors  borrowing 
since  1873  have,  on  the  average,  been  forced  by  the  gold  yard- 
stick to  pay  back  in  commodities  (and  these  are  all  men  in 
general  really  borrow,  lend,  or  produce  to  pay  with)  above 
three  per  cent  a  year  more  than  they  got  besides  the  interest 
they  agreed  to  pay. 

The  current  run  of  debt  in  the  world,  practically  payable 
in  gold,  is  estimated  at  $150,000,000,000.  If  we  do  not  stop 
to  allow  for  offsets  of  debt  and  credit  in  the  same  persons,  or 
the  uncertain  reductions  in  interest  charges  due  to  the  busi- 
ness stagnation  caused  by  appreciating  gold  further  than  to 
throw  off  $50,000,000,000  from  the  estimated  principal,  we 
may  roughly  say  that  this  long  variation  in  gold  subsidizes  the 
creditor  classes  of  the  world  at  the  expense  of  debtors  by  an 
unearned  increment  of  $3,000,000,000  per  annum,  equal  in 
eight  years  to  the  entire  assessed  valuation  of  the  United 
States  by  the  last  census.  So  pleasing  has  become  this  boimty 
that  when  a  serious  attempt  was  made  in  1896  to  cut  it  off 
by  the  free  coinage  of  sUver  (a  defective  remedy,  it  is  true,  but 
still  a  remedy),  the  English  language  was  put  to  a  cyclonic 
stress  for  expletives  compared  with  which  the  efforts  of  "Our 
army  in  Flanders"  was  a  simamer  zephyr. 

THE  CREDIT  VARIATION. 

This  is  that  of  which  Prof.  Jevons  says: 

A  careful  study  of  the  fluctuations  of  prices  .  .  .  shows  that  fluctua- 
tions of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  occur  in  every  credit  cycle. 

Since  checks  combine  the  use  of  money  and  money  reserve, 
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and  paper  and  silver  are  kept  on  a  gold  basis^  we  may  classify 
the  main  monetary  elements  as  gold,  money  redeemable  in 
gold,  and  credits.  The  general  scale  of  prices  seems  to  be 
fixed  primarily  by  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  all  the  ele- 
ments that  perform  the  function  of  money.  But  a  contest 
between  gold  and  the  other  elements,  for  the  control  of  prices, 
ever  smoulders  and  bursts  out  in  panics.  The  relative  prices 
of  articles  to  each  other  are  fixed  by  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  each,  money  affecting  the  general  level.  We  saw 
the  rise  in  prices  due  to  the  increase  of  gold  in  the  fifties,  and 
that  in  our  war  due  to  increase  of  paper.  They  rise  similarly 
from  expansion  of  the  third  monetary  factor,  credits. 

When  prices  rise  business  booms  by  reason  "of  the  produc- 
tion and  f)urchase  of  goods  to  gain  an  expected  advance. 
Speculation  follows.  Demand  also  increases  because  work- 
men, being  better  employed,  consume  more.  Credits  continue 
to  expand,  and  increased  demand  further  augments  prices. 
Commodities  are  high,  which  is  only  another  mode  of  saying 
that  gold  is  cheap,  since  in  each  exchange  one  man  buys 
goods,  and  the  other  money.  The  result  is  boom;  dear  goods, 
cheap  gold. 

Value  is  the  relative  desirability  of  one  conmiodity  com- 
pared with  others.  It  is  not  intrinsic.  The  same  glass  of 
water  may  vary  in  value  from  a  farthing  to  a  fortune.  The 
values  affecting  money  directly  may  be  classed  as  three:  first, 
iiai  value,  which  is  the  value  a  piece  of  metal  or  paper  derives 
from  its  use  as  money,  called  so  because  this  use  is  generally 
established  by  law;  second,  substance  value,  the  value  of  the 
metal  in  a  piece  of  money;  third,  redemption  value,  not  in 
the  money  piece,  but  in  the  thing  it  promises. 

Money,  whether  paper  or  gold,  never  passes  as  money  in 
ordinary  circulation  except  at  its  fiat  value.  If  the  substance 
or  redemption  value  exceeds  the  fiat,  a  man  will  not  pass  the 
piece,  but  mil  melt,  hoard,  or  export  it;  if  it  is  less,  as  it  gen- 
erally is,  than  fiat  value,  it  is  latent,  and  no  more  sustains  the 
fiat  value  at  which  the  piece  passes  than  the  forty-four  cents 
worth  of  silver  in  our  dollar  maintains  it  at  par,  or  than  a  six- 
foot  prop  can  hold  a  platform  ten  feet  up. 

Gold  affects  the  value  of  money  only  by  expansion  or  con- 
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traction  of  its  volume.  If  its  substance  value  exceeds  its  fiat 
value  in  the  money  piece,  enough  pieces  leave  the  circulation 
to  make  dollars  scarcer  and  increase  the  fiat  value.  If  gold 
from  the  mine  is  worth  less  than  its  fiat  value  in  money  pieces, 
it  seeks  the  mint  and  makes  dollars  more  plenty  and  cheaper. 
We  claim  that  this  regulative  money  function  can  be  better 
performed  without  the  aid  of  gold. 

Conversely,  the  main  value  of  gold  is  fiat,  that  is,  it  is  due 
to  its  demand  for  use  as  money.  There  is  a  sixty  years'  sup- 
ply for  use  in  the  arts  at  the  present  rate,  and  if  the  world 
should  demonetize  all  gold  our  friend  Atkinson  could  not 
pound  out  enough  from  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  to  buy  a 
cheap  hat. 

Fiat  value  of  gold  in  one  country  creates  substance  value 
in  the  gold  pieces  of  another  by  causing  a  demand  for  export. 
If  the  United  States  should  demonetize  gold  it  would  probably 
reduce  the  value  of  gold  fifteen  per  cent  through  the  world  by 
the  export  of  our  supply  and  the  abolition  of  our  demand. 
Thus,  when  we  practically  abandoned  gold  in  war  time,  it 
appeared  from  a  table  carefuly  prepared  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment (as  stated  by  Mr.  Upton,  Assistant  Secretary),  that 
it  took  $112  in  gold  in  1864  to  buy  as  much  in  New  York 
as  $100  would  buy  in  1861;  wliile  in  London,  according  to 
Sauerbeck's  tables,  it  took  $107  and  over.  So  under  gold  do 
the  whims,  exigencies,  or  schemes  of  one  coimtry  affect  the 
business  of  another. 

So  the  disuse  of  money  in  one  country  by  the  substitution 
of  credit  cheapens  it,  and,  as  Prof.  Jevons  says,  he  who  prom- 
ises to  pay  gold  at  a  future  day  acts  as  a  bear  selling  short  on 
the  gold  market.  Meantime  outside  the  area  of  inflated  prices 
gold  has  not  fallen,  and  straightway  goods  move  to  the  place 
of  boom,  where  it  has  fallen,  to  exchange  for  the  cheap  gold, 
and  a  drain  of  it  begins.  This  contracts  the  money  volume, 
the  great  mass  of  debt  becomes  harder  to  pay,  and  credit  is 
destroyed.  An  immense  demand  for  money  springs  up,  not 
only  to  perform  the  money  function  of  the  vanished  credit, 
but  to  pay  debts  with.  To  add  to  the  distress,  money  is 
hoarded  by  individuals  from  fear  they  cannot  get  it  when 
wanted,  and  by  deposit  institutions  fearing  runs.     The  more 
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it  is  wanted,  the  more  it  cannot  be  had.  Gk)od8  are  slaugh- 
tered  to  get  money.  This  is  collapse.  Gold  has  passively  per- 
mitted paper  and  credit  to  boom  prices  and  reduce  its  fiat 
value  below  its  substance  value  as  established  by  the  demand 
for  export  or  hoarding,  imtil  it  deserts  the  money  volume  and 
thus  reasserts  its  control  of  prices  by  contraction  so  violently 
that  they  are  driven  even  below  gold  values,  and  the  metal 
is  won  back  from  abroad  by  heavy  sales  of  goods  at  a  loss. 
Business  is  paralyzed,  and  often  requires  years  to  recover. 

The  tables  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck  finely  show  this  credit  varia- 
tion. We  give  the  ounces  of  gold  required  to  buy  the  same 
commodities  in  the  oscillations  of  five  great  historic  panics, 
namely  the  average  price  for  a  year  shortly  preceding,  for  the 
culminating  boom  year,  and  a  year  of  collapse: 


Ounces  at 

Panic  of 

OimceB  before. 

Culmination. 

After. 

1826 

1823—103 

117 

1827—97 

1837 

1836—  92 

102 

1837—94 

1847 

1845—  87 

95 

1848—78 

1857 

1852—  78 

105 

185^-91 

1873 

1870—  96 

111 

1875—96 

In  each  case  the  variation  was  perhaps  ten  ounces  greater 
at  the  extremes  than  the  figures  show,  for  they  give  the  aver- 
age of  full  years.  The  figures  1852-1858  show  the  long  varia- 
tion as  well,  since  the  collapse  was  not  to  78  but  to  91,  the 
thirteen  points  difference  being  doubtless  long  variation. 

This  panic  variation  is  promoted  if  not  caused  by  the  gold 
system,  the  boom  by  expansions  of  credit  or  over-issues  of 
paper  fixing  prices  according  to  local  demand  and  supply,  and 
the  collapse  by  the  fierce  struggle  of  gold  to  restore  its  control 
of  prices  on  the  lines  of  its  universal  demand  and  supply.  The 
call  for  gold  for  other  than  monetary  purposes  is  slight,  and 
does  not  prevent  its  decline  in  value  when  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
money  demand  for  it.  Its  demand  being  dependent  on  for- 
eign trade,  gold  lies  for  long  periods  dormant,  and  permits 
credit  and  paper  to  establish  the  scale  of  prices  only  to  smash 
the  market  to  the  ruin  of  debtors  and  business  when  its  mar- 
gin of  tolerance  (that  is,  the  line  where  goods  are  so  high  and 
gold  is  so  cheap  that  speculators  and  foreign  trade  call  for  it) 
has  been  passed.  The  gold-standard  system  works  like  an  engine 
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with  a  worthless  governor^  and  under  it  businesB  moves  like 
a  man  with  a  ball  and  chain.  He  gets  the  ball  before  him 
and  feeling  free  makes  a  rush,  only  to  be  tumbled  back  again 
by  the  ball,  perhaps  into  the  ditch.  The  country  to-day  lies 
where  it  was  ditched  in  1893. 

The  long  variation,  when  in  the  direction  of  appreciation, 
imposes  two  clogs  on  business:  first,  it  induces  men  to  get  their 
capital  out  of  business  if  they  can,  and  into  bonds  or  other 
debt  to  reap  the  increase  in  the  value  of  money;  next,  declin- 
ing prices  keep  men  from  producing  goods  on  which  they  are 
likely  to  make  a  loss. 

Both  variations  unjustly  divert  wealth  to  the  few  and 
strong.  Tocqueville  noted  in  the  Americans  of  his  time  a 
greater  equality  of  property  "than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world  or  in  any  age  of  which  history  has  preserved  the 
remembrance."  But  now,  largely  through  that  triplet  of 
mediajval  barbarism,  unequal  taxation,  monopoly,  and  the 
variable  dollar,  the  New  York  probates  indicate  that  one  man 
in  one  hundred  is  worth  on- the  average  as  much  as  the  other 
ninety-nine.  The  ninety-nine,  forced  to  rigid  economy  by 
want  of  means,  consume  little.  The  increased  consumption 
by  the  rich  is  not  enough  to  count.  The  resulting  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  consumption  stops  the  wheels  of  our  factories,  and 
swells  the  armies  of  the  unemployed. 

MONOPOLY  OF   GOLD. 

A  third  great  fault  of  gold  lies  in  the  power  to  partially 
corner  it.  No  gold  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  great 
banks  and  national  treasuries  of  Europe  hold,  as  was  recently 
stated,  $1,947,000,000,  nearly  half  the  gold  of  the  world. 
They  have  taken  over  $800,000,000  since  1890.  In  1894,  as 
stated  by  the  News  Bureau,  they  absorbed  $245,000,000, 
while  $67,000,000  would  have  given  them  the  same  per  cent 
of  gold  to  circulation  they  had  the  year  before.  Qold  in  bank, 
serving  as  a  reserve  to  the  extent  reserve  is  needed,  is  perform- 
ing a  money  function  of  a  high  order.  What  is  locked  up 
beyond  this,  so  far  as  the  world's  need  for  money  is  concerned, 
may  as  well  be  in  the  mine.  In  1894,  allowing  for  consump- 
tion in  the  arts,  these  banks  locked  up  probably  twice  the  pre- 
vioiLs  year's  supply.    In  "Rvvbuml,  icst  YasUnce,  the  hoard  of 
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gold  is  reported  to  exceed  all  paper  issues.  What  percentage 
of  these  vast  sums  is  needed  for  reserves  we  are  not  informed. 
Certainly  a  great  part  are  not.  Some  of  the  banks  will  not 
pay  gold  when  called  for.  When  we  remember  that  the  bulk 
of  these  surplus  hoards  is  in  less  than  a  dozen  institutions,  we 
realize  the  power  a  few  men  can  exert  over  the  gold  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  over  the  prices  of  all  our  properties. 
They  can  make  the  available  gold  so  scarce  that  the  great 
private  bankers  can  corner  and  control  it. 

They  tell  us  that  the  managers  of  this  gold  are  very  virtu- 
ous and  will  not  use  their  powers  for  private  advantage.  And 
they  point  to  the  fact  that,  although  a  few  Jews  in  1895  held 
national  prosperity  on  tap  so  completely  that  the  press  de- 
scribed Wall  street  and  Washingtcm  as  panicky  over  the  query 
whether  they  would  hold  up  the  United  States  till  October, 
they  only  asked  us  ten  or  twelve  millions  for  the  job,  a  price 
which  the  New  York  bankers  at  Saratoga  said  was  ^^dog 
cheap." 

These  are  conditions  dangerous  to  national  welfare.  Space 
allows  us,  however,  to  touch  only  lightly  on  the  vices  of  gold 
— on  the  promontories,  so  to  speak — or  the  folly  of  trusting 
the  great  interests  of  the  world  to  the  luck  of  the  miner  and 
the  grace  of  the  monopolist. 

THE   REMEDY. 

The  remedy  is  a  dollar  substantially  invariable,  that  will 
prevent  panics,  that  cannot  be  cornered.  Such  a  dollar  can, 
we  think,  only  be  had  through  a  volume  of  legal-tender  Treas- 
ury notes,  issued  only  by  the  government,  not  redeemable  in 
anything,  except  as  they  are  receivable  for  all  public  dues, 
and  expanded  or  contracted  according  as  the  dollar  shall  buy 
more  or  less  than  a  predetermined  average  quantity  of  a  large 
number  (say  100)  of  commodities,  so  that  it  will  always  buy 
the  same  average  amount.  This  average  quantity  determined 
on  will  be  the  standard  of  value. 

Obligatory  redemption  of  money  in  any  commodity  like 
gold  is  only  harmful.  For  it  introduces  a  contest,  as  we  have 
seen,  between  the  effect  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  money 
and  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  commodity  of  redemption* 
These  seldom  work  in  harmony.    The  only  redemption  which 
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money  should  have  is  that  which  the  dollar  gets  every  time  it 
passes.  This  should  be  kept  exact  by  adjustment  of  the  sup- 
ply of  dollars  to  the  demand  as  shown  by  prices,  and  not 
deranged  by  another  discordant  redemption.  Standard  writ- 
ers substantially  all  agree  that  inconvertible  paper  will  main- 
tain its  purchasing  power  if  not  over-issued.* 

Each  standard  conmiodity  should  be  selected  for  its  stabil- 
ity, uniformity,  and  fitness  to  represent  all  conmiodities,  and 
its  price  should  be  taken  in  some  legally  selected  market  or 
markets,  by  a  commission  who  frequently,  say  weekly,  declare 
the  percentage  the  dollar  does  actually  buy,  on  the  average, 
of  all  the  commodities  chosen,  above  or  below  the  amoimt 
fixed  on  for  the  standard,  which  is  represented  by  par,  or  the 
number  100.  The  percentage  of  this  100  that  the  dollar  buys 
is  the  index  number  showing  its  purchasing  power.  If  one 
per  cent  more  than  normal,  the  nimiber  is  101 ;  if  one  per  cent 
less,  it  is  99.  Various  methods  of  arriving  at  the  index  number 
have  been  proposed,  which  we  need  not  discuss.  A  barometer 
is  thus  set  up  which  shows  the  people  constantly  how  far  the 
dollar  is  incorrect  as  a  measure  of  value.  If  the  amoimt  a 
gold  dollar  would  buy  in  1873  had  been  adopted,  the  index 
number  in  June  last,  according  to  Sauerbeck's  tables,  would 
have  been  181,  the  dollar  buying  81  per  cent  too  much.  If 
any  standard  commodity  should  show  abnormal  variation,  it 
should  be  dropped,  and  another  should  be  substituted  till  the 
exciting  cause  is  removed.  Whenever  this  barometer  standts 
above  100,  expansion  of  the  money  volume  is  the  rule;  when- 
ever below,  contraction.  The  percentage  shown  above  or  be- 
low par  is  a  rough  measure  of  the  percentage  of  the  money 
volume  to  be  issued  or  withdrawn.  The  exceptions,  which 
are  easily  dealt  with,  need  not  be  discussed. 

One  may  be  noted.  When  the  markets  are  stagnant  after 
collapse,  money  is  sometimes  plentiful  though  prices  are  low, 
because  it  takes  less  money  to  make  exchanges  at  low  price, 
and  there  is  little  use  for  it  till  business  revives.  At  such  pe- 
riods the  injection  into  sluggish  currents  of  trade  of  the  full 
pe^rcentage  of  money  required  by  the  barometer  will  not  at 


*  See  F.  A.  Walker  on  "  Money,"  p.  277;  Jevons  '*  Money  and  the  Mechanlim  of 
Exchange,'*  p.  119. 
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once  restore  prices.  Query,  whether,  after  that,  the  issue 
should  be  continued  till  they  are.  It  is  true,  no  man  can  suf- 
fer, however  much  money  is  abroad,  so  long  as  prices  are 
below  par.  But  the  inconvenience  will  come  in  withdrawing 
the  redimdant  money  quickly  enough  when  prices  pass  the 
line  upward.  At  such  times,  the  interest  rate  for  short-time 
loans  of  money  is  far  less  than  the  general  rate  for  capital. 
Further  issues  may  be  suspended  till  money  shall  command  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  But  such  occasions  will  be  very 
rare  under  a  system  so  potent  to  prevent  collapses. 

Various  modes  of  expansion  or  contraction  may  be  used. 
An  annual  increment  may  be  added  to  the  money  volume  to 
meet  the  wants  caused  by  the  country's  growth  without  rais- 
ing prices  more  than  did  the  $24,000,000  a  year  added  by  the 
Bland- Allison  act.  After  this  the  changes  required  would  not 
be  great.  The  government  may  replace,  say,  $300,000,000  of 
its  present  obligations  with  call  bonds.  Selling  them  at  auc- 
tion will  contract  the  money  volume.  Calling  and  paying 
them  will  expand  it.  Or  sometimes  short  loans  may  be  made 
to  the  highest-interest  bidders  on  securities  defined  by  law. 
Their  payment  will  contract  or  they  may  be  renewed.  Such 
loans,  however,  must  be  confined  strictly  to  the  needs  of  the 
money  volume.  If  so  confined  they  would  take  the  increment 
to  the  point  most  needed.  The  Bank  of  England  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  government  lent,  even  on  goods,  in  the  panic  of 
1825. 

The  commodity  standard  rests  on  the  doctrine  that  the  aver- 
age value  of  one  hundred  commodities  keeps,  on  the  whole, 
closer  to  the  average  value  of  all,  which  we  seek  to  follow, 
than  the  value  of  any  one  article  can.  All  conmiodities  tend 
to  uniformity  in  value,  because  the  human  mind  constantly 
strives  to  produce  that  with  which  the  market  is  understocked 
and  not  that  with  which  it  is  overstocked.  As  an  average,  the 
effort  succeeds  with  a  hundred  articles  (which  may  represent 
nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  the  world),  while  it  cannot  over- 
come the  accidents  of  any  one  article,  especially  like  gold,  in 
which  so  much  depends  on  the  luck  of  the  miner.  The  econo- 
mists act  on  this  doctrine  when  they  use  tables  of  many  com- 
modities to  measure  gold  variations.    That  their  tables,  each 
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of  different  sets  of  articles,  all  substantially  agree,  shows  that 
they  agree  with  the  universal  average,  as  numerous  grain  sam- 
ples taken  from  a  bin  indicate,  if  alike,  the  quality  of  the 
whole. 

Of  the  three  great  faults  of  gold,  one,  the  long  variation, 
would  be  completely  obviated  by  multiple-standard  money. 
There  could  be  no  permanent  appreciation  in  the  face  of 
steady  expansion,  or  depreciation  under  steady  contraction. 
The  credit  or  panic  variation  would  be  greatly  alleviated,  and 
probably  altogether  prevented.  Gold  being  discarded,  our 
three  monetary  factors  are  reduced  to  two,  legal-tender  paper 
and  credit.  The  plan  is  to  control  the  monetary  action  of 
credits,  supplementing  it  by  money  in  manner  to  render  the 
joint  action  of  both  factors  uniform.  The  moment  credit  ex- 
pands abnormally,  contraction  begins  and  checks  it.  When 
the  collapse  of  credits  cheapens  goods,  expansion  counteracts. 
The  last  clause  of  the  gold-panic  maxim,  "The  more  money 
is  needed,  the  more  it  cannot  be  had/^  is  changed  into  ^Hhs 
more  it  can  be  had.^^  The  first  fever  beat  in  the  pulse  of  trade 
— the  99  of  the  barometer — ^is  the  signal  for  the  brake.  The 
system  does  not  wait  the  slow  drain  of  depreciated  gold,  and 
its  final  spasmodic  action  wrecking  for  years  the  business  of 
the  country  in  the  equilibrium-restoring  process  called  liqui- 
dation. In  1870,  when,  as  we  said,  the  gold  ounces  required 
to  buy  commodities  A  increased  from  96  to  97,  contraction 
would  have  nipped  the  boom  in  the  bud  without  waiting,  as 
gold  did,  till  111  was  reached.  Without  the  unhealthy  boom 
the  collapse  could  not  have  come,  but  the  current  of  produc- 
tion, business,  and  employment  would  have  been  steady  and 
ceaseless. 

If  credit  should  abnormally  collapse,  the  system  would  act 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  where  any  Englishman  in  need, 
having  adequate  security,  can  borrow  in  a  crisis.  In  1857  the 
Bank  increased  its  loans  on  private  securities  $55,000,000. 
The  great  panic  of  1866  found  the  Bank  with  only  $29,000,- 
000  in  gold,  but  the  week  had  hardly  gone  before  it  had  lent 
$65,000,000,  and  the  government  helped. 

How  superb  this  record  of  staying  panic  compared  with  that 
of  our  New  York  banks  holding  somewhat  similar  relations  to 
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our  banking  system!  In  1893  they  seemed  determined  to 
force  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
On  April  8,  a  month  before  the  panic  began,  they  held  (dis- 
carding fractions)  $438,000,000  of  net  deposits,  and  had 
loaned  $434,000,000.  No  indicia  of  panic  were  apparent. 
The  Sauerbeck  tables  showed  no  boom  to  presage  a  fall.  On 
May  20,  so  little  had  been  drawn  from  these  banks  that  their 
deposits  were  still  $438,000,000.  Nobody  was  crowding 
them,  but  they  had  pinched  their  loans  down  from  $434,000,- 
000  to  $416,000,000  although  their  surplus  reserve  had  gone 
up  from  $9,000,000  to  $24,000,000.  Why?  Their  organ 
the  Financial  Chronicle  said,  June  23: 

The  Pacific  coast  is  now  feeling  the  effects  of  the  crisiB  produced  by 
silver  legislation.  The  object-lesson  is  growing  in  aU  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cause  and  effect  will  be  so  dis- 
tinctly traced  by  our  Congressmen  that  no  argument  in  words  wUl  be 
necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  silver  law  of  1890  is  sapping  the 
vitality  of  the  country. 

In  five  months  the  national  banks  of  the  country,  when 
sometimes  money  was  worth  seventy-five  per  cent  per  annum, 
dragged  $319,000,000  from  their  wretched  customers  by  call- 
ing in  loans,  though  they  had  $26,000,000  more  in  cash 
assets  when  they  had  done  than  when  they  began.  Mr.  Eckels 
cheered,  and  the  government  itself  helped  to  pinch  the  mar^ 
ket  by  refusing  to  buy,  except  at  an  impossible  price,  the 
silver  it  was  commanded  by  law  to  buy,  thus  hoarding  the 
money  the  law  intended  for  the  people  by  cutting  off  its  little 
spigot  stream  of  relief.  In  1893,  from  April  11  to  August  5, 
wheat  fell  from  76J  cents  to  60f  cents,  pork  from  $20.75  to 
$12.60,  K  Y.  Central  stock  from  $108.50  to  $92.25. 

Such  is  our  system.  Suppose,  now,  that  on  the  July  morn- 
ing when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height  and  the  news  came  that 
the  banks  had  contracted  their  loans  $140,000,000,  and  the 
process  was  still  going  on,  and  the  government  was  shutting 
off  its  help,  this  bulletin  had  come  to  Wall  Street:  "Govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  multiple-standard  system  on  the  basis 
of  April  prices.  The  purchasing  power  of  money  is  found  to 
stand  at  116,  indicating  a  shortage  in  the  money  volume  of 
$250,000,000.  Accordingly  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will,  on  the  securities  required  by  law,  forthwith  makft  short 
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time  loans  of  money  to  the  highest  bidders  of  interest  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,000  per  week  for  five  weeks  unless  prices 
are  sooner  restored.  After  that  issue,  if  prices  remain  im- 
paired, he  is  authorized  to  make  further  loans,  but  none  below 
New  York  rates  unless  they  exceed  five  per  cent.  The  volume 
of  loans  will  be  kept  up  while  prices  are  below  par,  but  con- 
tracted to  extinction  promptly  when  they  are  restored."  What 
would  have  become  of  the  panic? 

In  a  crisis,  loans  to  the  highest-interest  bidders  would  be 
better  than  a  call  of  bonds,  for  they  would  take  the  money 
just  where  it  is  needed.  To  comer  money  would  be  impossi- 
ble. For  no  man  or  set  of  men  could  buy,  lock  up,  and  lose 
interest  on,  money  in  competition  with  the  government 
presses  throwing  it  out  to  fill  the  deficiency  they  were  causing. 
As  well  could  they  comer  the  north  wind.  K  one  of  the  hun- 
dred standard  staples  should  vary  through  cornering  abnor- 
mally it  would  drop  from  the  list,  replaced  by  another.  Con- 
fidence would  be  perennial,  because  resting  on  the  monetary 
power  of  the  government  to  maintain  the  average  level  of 
prices.  'TSndless  chains,"  money  conspiracies,  gold  drains 
from  the  Treasury,  and  panics  as  we  know  them  would  be 
curiosities  of  the  past. 

We  now  use  $1,100,000,000  or  $1,200,000,000  in  gold 
and  silver,  idle  capital  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
costing  them,  say,  sixty  millions  a  year  in  interest.  This  they 
would  save.  The  only  plausible  pretences  of  advantage  to  be 
claimed  for  the  metals  are:  first,  that  government  may  over 
or  under  issue  paper,  but  cannot  gold,  though  the  mine  may; 
next,  that  the  new  standard  would  diflFer  from  that  of  other 
countries. 

In  both  these  particulars  the  multiple  standard  is  superior. 
We  have  shown  that  under  gold  the  money  of  the  world  has 
been  manipulated  into  cheating  by  billions  per  annum,  and 
that  gold  has  been  largely  hoarded  with  great  effect  on  prices. 
Such  evils  could  not  happen  here.  The  commission  cannot 
cheat  in  its  barometer  of  prices,  since  they  must  publish  their 
data,  which  every  man  can  verify  from  his  trade  paper.  They 
are  only  registers  of  public  facts,  no  more  likely  to  falsify  the 
record  than  a  register  of  deeds  would  be  if  the  originals  were 
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always  open  under  glass  beside  his  books.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment cannot  cheat,  for  should  its  reports  show  expansion 
with  the  index  below  par,  or  contraction  with  it  above,  its 
crime  would  be  seen  of  all  men  and  punished.  Should  it  issue 
false  bulletins  of  its  action,  the  fraud  would  soon  show  in  the 
barometer.  .  Under  such  tests  and  with  such  publicity,  far 
from  cheating  by  billions  as  now,  the  danger  of  over  or  under 
issue  would  be  practically  nil.  That  the  index  should  ever  get 
so  far  out  as  181,  as  gold  has  on  the  basis  of  par  in  1873,  is 
unthinkable.  A  people  so  dishonest  or  spiritless  as  to  permit 
it  would  be  unfit  for  self-rule. 

FOREIGN   TRADK 

The  variance  of  our  standard  from  that  of  other  countries 
would  not  damage  trade.  Eussia  deals  with  other  states, 
though  on  a  paper  basis.  So  did  we  for  seventeen  years,  all 
highly  prosperous  except  those  when  we  were  pinching  back 
to  gold.  Gold  goes  now  only  as  metal  to  pay  foreign  debts, 
and  the  world  has  never  deemed  international  money  pay- 
ments important  enough  to  call  for  a  conmion  coin.  We 
should  simply  continue  to  send  gold  as  merchandise.  We  pro- 
duce more  gold  than  we  ordinarily  export,  and  could  pay  our 
foreign  balances  a  little  more  cheaply  than  now,  since  our 
miners,  being  deprived  of  the  market  of  our  mints,  would  sell 
their  gold  for  a  little  less.  Our  Republican  friends,  fresh 
from  erecting  fifty  per  cent  barriers  against  foreign  trade, 
would  hail  with  joy  the  multiple  standard  if  it  would  add  one 
per  cent  more,  but  it  will  not. 

Foreign  trade  is  swapping  not  money  but  commodities. 
These  preserve  an  equalized  value  through  the  world  by 
reason  of  foreign  trade.  A  money  therefore  kept  here  in  har- 
mony with  commodities  would  harmonize  with  them  abroad. 
Our  manufacturer  for  the  foreign  trade  or  our  farmer  could 
invest  multiple-standard  money  months,  nay,  years  ahead,  in 
plants  for  producing  goods  for  export,  sure  that  the  goods 
he  will  get  in  return  will  bring  the  steady  and  expected  price. 
He  can  figure  his  profits  safe  from  the  wobble  of  gold.  For 
example,  had  A  in  1873  borrowed  gold  to  buy  a  farm  for 
raising  wheat  to  export,  his  product  now  would  bring  only 
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half  the  price  he  figured  on^  and  his  farm  a  still  smaller  frac- 
tion. He  would  be  bankrupt  in  this  business.  On  multiple- 
standard  money  both  the  farm  and  the  product  would  bring 
the  same  price  substantially  as  before,  and  ensure  his  profits. 
This  advantage  attributed  to  a  common  par  of  exchange  in- 
heres not  in  gold,  but  in  multiple-standard  money,  though 
used  by  only  one  state. 

As  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  currency  to  accommodate 
the  importer,  so  that  he  can  dip  gold  out  of  it  to  pay  his  debtd 
abroad,  no  man  has  a  right  to  ask  it.  For  the  process  contracts 
our  money  volume  and  deranges  all  our  domestic  exchanges 
for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign,  which  are  less  than  a  twentieth 
part  as  great,  while  even  that  fraction  would  be  a  little  cheaper 
served  by  the  multiple  standard. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  an  immense  advantage  in 
having  a  money  that  will  not  pass  abroad.  Every  foreign 
panic  or  comer  in  gold,  every  state  buying  to  hoard,  by  draw- 
ing gold  deranges  our  domestic  exchanges.  How  prices  tum- 
bled and  the  panic  raged  in  Wall  Street  in  sympathy  with 
London  when  the  Barings  failed.  But  in  1866,  when  we  were 
on  an  independent  paper  standard,  a  panic  fell  on  London  so 
much  more  severe  that  the  Bank  Act  was  suspended.  Note 
our  immunity.  It  sent  up  the  price  of  gold,  of  course,  but 
it  caused  hardly  a  ripple  in  our  domestic  trade.  Martin,  in 
his  'TBistory  of  the  Boston  Stock  Market,"  boasts  that  in 
June,  1866,  money  stood  at  five  to  six  per  cent,  actually  one 
per  cent  cheaper  than  the  month  before,  and  was  "abundant, 
while  the  bank  rate  in  London  was  ten  per  cent  and  a  panic 
in  the  market."  The  lowest  quotations  for  railroad  stocks 
here  were  far  higher  than  the  year  before,  and  the  dividends 
of  Massachusetts  factories  showed  wonderful  prosperity. 

This  system  of  money,  which  we  have  urged  with  some 
political  approval  here  since  1891,*  holds  that  the  best  test  of 
the  need  of  money,  as  of  everything  else,  is  what  men  will 
pay  for  it.  And  that,  when  they  will  pay  more  than  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  their  products  for  a  dollar,  it  is  safe  to  send 
instantly  more  dollars  coursing  through  the  channels  of  trade; 


•  See  Faneuil  Hall  speech,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  also  In  Boston  2Viar«2ler, 
Cot  17,  mi.    Also  Mass.  People's  Party  platforms. 
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but  when  they  will  not  give  so  much  as  the  normal  amount,  it 
indicates  superfluous  dollars  in  the  money  volume  that  ought 
to  come  out.  Not  that  every  minute  variation  should  be  com- 
pensated, but  every  material  one.  When  there  is  a  money 
pinch,  the  system  does  not  wait  for  some  throe  in  the  ground 
to  unearth  gold,  or  clairvoyancy  to  discover  and  dig  it;  nor 
does  it  try  to  get  it  even  by  slaughtering  goods  in  Austria. 
But  the  vitalizing  flow  of  money  for  relief  begins  almost  as 
soon  as  the  click  of  the  telegraph  tells  the  need. 

The  plan  of  the  greenbacker  failed  in  its  regulator.  The 
limitation  of  money  to  a  fixed  amount  per  capita  would  have 
created  a  more  pinching  standard  than  gold,  for  trade  in- 
creases faster  than  heads.  $4.99  per  capita  met  our  wants  in 
1800  as  well  as  $24  does  now.  France  gained  about  forty  per 
cent  in  population  in  a  century,  while  her  foreign  trade  in- 
creased twenty-four  times  as  fast,  and  her  personal  property 
sixty  times.  She  would  have  had  a  sorry  time  on  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  per  head. 

Interest  regulation,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  is  no  better. 
For  money  interest  is  soon  aflFected  by  interest  on  capital  gen- 
erally. The  scheme  of  issuing  money  convertible  at  pleasure 
into  a  low-rate  bond,  trusting  that  when  too  much  money  is 
out  the  interest  on  it  will  fall  and  the  money  go  back  into 
bonds,  is  delusive.  When  an  excess  of  money  goes  out,  inter- 
est becomes  higher,  not  lower,  and  the  money  will  not  go 
back.  When  money  was  so  plentiful  in  California  that  it  was 
the  chief  export,  interest  was  forty  per  cent,  and  under  the 
great  issues  of  our  war  it  doubled. 

"But,"  adds  an  objector,  "neither  interest  on  money  nor 
interest  on  capital  can  rise  if  the  government  will  lend  at  two 
per  cent  all  everybody  wants."  True,  but  the  repressed  law 
will  break  out  elsewhere.  Prices  will  go  into  the  clouds. 
Thus,  A  has  a  mill  which  clears  for  him,  in  tolls  of  grist,  meal 
enough  to  buy  a  new  mill  once  in  every  sixteen  years.  The 
normal  interest  rate  on  that  capital  is  six  per  cent.  He  gets 
$600  worth  of  meal  a  year,  and  asks  $10,000  for  his  mill.  B, 
hearing  that  the  government  has  decided  to  lend  at  two  per 
cent,  at  once  borrows  $10,000  thinking  to  buy  A's  mill  and 
get  the  $600  worth  of  meal  a  year  for  $200  paid  in  interest. 
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A  is  not  fool  enough  to  sell  his  mill  that  gives  him  $600  for 
money  that  will  give  him  only  $200  revenue.  He  will  ask 
$30,000  so  as  to  get  his  $600  revenue  as  before,  and  B  will 
draw  the  money  and  pay  it;  for  he  can  afford  to.  Soon  the 
causes  that  have  trebled  the  price  of  mills  will  treble  the  price 
of  meal,  and  B  will  realize  $1,800  a  year  instead  of  $600. 
His  selling  price  for  the  mill  will  be  $90,000,  since  it  will  take 
that  to  give  him  in  interest  the  $1,800  a  year  he  gets  in  meal. 
So  prices  will  jump,  and  to  make  the  same  exchanges  the 
money  voliune  must  jump  to  correspond,  until  a  hatful  of 
money  vnR  not  buy  a  breakfast.  The  system  would  explode, 
and  the  world  would  go  back  to  barter. 

The  Constitution  calls  on  Congress  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof.  We  know  but  one  way  to  provide 
an  invariable  dollar,  and  that  is,  when  the  dollars  buy  too 
much  to  issue  more  of  them  and  make  them  more  plentiful; 
when  too  little  to  withdraw  some  that  are  out  and  make  them 
more  scarce.  The  way  to  tell  whether  the  dollar  buys  too 
much  or  too  little  is,  not  to  count  heads  or  study  interest,  but 
to  go  into  the  market  and  see.  Prices  are  the  logical  test  of 
the  money-volume;  expansion  and  contraction  are  its  modes 
of  correction. 

Where  the  starting-point  for  the  dollar — the  standard  aver^ 
age  it  is  to  buy — should  be  fixed,  we  leave  for  discussion.  Our 
present  money  would  remain  out  till  retired  by  tax  payments, 
and  might  at  once  be  adjusted  to  the  new  value.  Never  was 
a  great  change  so  easy  to  effect  without  shock.  If  we  adopt 
the  dollar's  present  purchasing  power,  much  may  be  said  for 
gradually  reducing  it  about  fifteen  per  cent.  That  is  the 
decline  we  should  at  least  expect  in  the  value  of  gold  through 
the  world  by  reason  of  our  change  if  we  do  not  overvalue  our 
gold  money  and  prevent  its  departure,  imless  the  European 
banks  should  buy  our  stock  and  hoard  it.  We  do  not  believe 
they  dare  do  this  and  send  their  hoards  above  their  circulation. 
If  we  should  have  an  invariable  dollar,  while  gold  falls  below 
it  by  loss  of  the  American  demand,  the  great  stock  of  our 
eagles  in  Europe  would  return  to  be  paid  for  and  plague  us. 
The  average  date  of  debts  is  such  that  their  unjust  increase 
through  gold  appreciation  will  average  perhaps   fifteen   per 
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cent.  Based  on  gold  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  away  the 
right  to  pay  them  in  gold,  except  in  case  of  public  necessity, 
and  for  this  the  money  should  be  allowed  to  fall  fifteen  per 
cent  if  gold  does.  The  reduction  would  start  a  boom  in  busi- 
ness now  sadly  needed. 

For  a  time,  while  the  fetish  of  gold  should  linger  in  the 
minds  of  the  timid,  the  government  would  not  issue  or  with- 
draw money  except  as  the  dial  of  prices  should  indicate.  But 
having  before  our  eyes  an  accepted  test  of  what  it  ought  to 
accomplish,  we  should  learn  to  trust  the  administration  to 
provide  in  advance  for  anticipated  fluctuations,  as  for  in- 
stance by  increasing  the  money  volume  yearly  by  enough  to 
move  the  crops,  withdrawing  the  increment  when  the  work  is 
done  and  thus  preventing  a  yearly  pinch.  The  plan  does  not 
aim  to  supply  capital,  but  firmly  to  regulate  the  money  vol- 
ume, and  the  statesman  would  win  applause  who  could  keep 
the  index  finger  stillest  on  the  dial  of  prices.  The  knowledge 
that  the  vast  monetary  power  of  the  government  is  to  be 
exerted  to  maintain  general  prices  would  of  itself  tend  to 
keep  them  steady. 

Such  a  system  would,  we  are  confident,  stop  the  cheating 
of  either  debtor  or  creditor  through  money  variation,  save  the 
people  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  a  year  in  interest  now 
lost  on  useless' capital  locked  up  in  the  metals,  prevent  nearly 
all  the  panics,  render  credits  safer  and  profits  surer,  check 
speculation  by  halving  fluctuations  in  prices,  isolate  and  pro- 
tect our  domestic  trade  from  the  effect  of  foreign  monetary 
disturbances  and  drains  of  gold,  save  us  from  money  comers, 
prove  superior  even  for  foreign  trade,  and  go  far  to  keep  labor 
steadily  employed  and  the  wheels  of  business  turning  with 
substantially  uniform  and  unceasing  speed. 
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BY  MAEY  LOWE  DIOKDfSON, 

Ew-Preaident  of  the  National  Council  of  Women. 


IT  is  not  yet  many  days  since  Frances  Willard  died.  There 
are  still  hearts  that  linger  in  the  shadowy  hush  of  that 
hour  when  the  din  of  a  great  city  suddenly  softened  to 
the  sound  of  sobbing,  and  a  mist,  heavy  with  unshed  tears, 
shrouded  the  earth  and  sky.  There  are  still  hearts  that  fol- 
lowed so  closely  after,  as  her  white  soul  drifted  out  into  the 
midnight,  that  they  find  it  hard  to  turn  again  from  the  life 
that  opened  before  her  to  the  life  she  left  behind.  That  life 
is  so  closely  a  part  of  herself  that  one  feels  like  folding  away  its 
experiences  and  achievements  with  only  such  tender  touches  as 
we  give  to  the  half -worn  garments  of  our  dead.  That  midnight 
is  too  near;  its  silence  broods  over  us;  a  secret  sense  of  decency 
and  delicacy  secures  it  from  invasion.  In  the  wordless  still- 
ness one  might  possibly  breathe  out  to  her  the  best  one  thinks 
and  feels.  To  talk  to  others  of  what  one  thinks  and  feels 
about  her  seems  far  less  possible.  In  order  to  do  it  one  muse 
overcome  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  intrusion,  must  admit 
at  the  outset  the  weakness  that  removes  the  subject  beyond 
the  region  of  ordinary  analysis. 

If  there  e\er  were  in  the  transit  of  this  marvellous  life  mis- 
taken views,  deficient  insight,  imperfect  outlook  affecting 
sometimes  the  resultant  action,  all  trace  of  these  is  lost  in  love 
and  tears.  If  there  was  ever  weakness  or  failure,  no  human 
soul  has  yet,  since  she  left  us,  sat  for  one  moment  in  judg- 
ment, no  finger  has  pointed  to  an  error,  no  voice  been  raised 
except  to  exalt  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  her  character  and 
claim  for  it  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  extent  to  which  that  claim  has  been  recognized  is 
evidenced  by  the  tributes  that  have  been  poured  out  unceas- 
ingly since  the  day  when  the  news  of  this  national  bereave- 
ment spread  throughout  our  land  and  away  to  lands  beyond 
the  sea.     The  tardy  spring  and  far-off  summer  seemed  to 
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dasp  hands  and  come  swiftly  forward  to  offer  lavishly  the 
treasures  hidden  and  hoarded  for  the  later  year.  Such  was  the 
profusion  of  flowers  that  the  world  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
blossomed  into  beauty  and  fragrance  for  her  sake.  The  chan- 
cel of  the  dim  old-fashioned  Tabernacle  where  she  lay  during 
the  triumphal  services  in  New  York  was  like  a  veritable  en- 
trance into  a  clime  of  palms.  All  her  solenm  westward  jour- 
ney was  a  flower-strewn  way.  At  different  points  along  the 
road  friends  waited  with  fresh  blossoms  to  add  to  those  that 
had  already  breathed  out  for  her  their  frail  and  fragrant  lives. 
Willard  Hall  in  the  Temple  in  Chicago  was  like  a  tropical 
land  for  beauty,  and  at  Rest  Cottage  they  laid  her  down 
among  the  palms  and  lilies.  Of  the  home  church  at  Evanston 
loving  hands  had  made  a  veritable  temple  of  flowers  in  which 
she  lay  within  sound  of  the  lapping  waters  of  the  lake  she 
loved,  while  about  her  swelled  the  music  of  the  dear  old 
hymns,  and  above  her  rest  were  uttered  the  eloquent  words 
of  dear  old  friends.  And  when  they  bore  her  forth  to  the 
beautiful  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  where  she  will  lie  near  to  the 
mother  she  never  ceased  to  mourn,  the  flowers  were  every- 
where, making  even  of  the  tomb  a  place  of  light  and  beauty 
and  fragrance,  fitting  well  the  life  that  had  been  full  of 
light  for  the  world's  darkness  and  full  of  the  beauty  of  holy 
purpose  and  the  fragrance  of  loving  deeds. 

It  was  indeed  a  prismatic,  many-sided  life.  And  whether 
we  think  of  her  as  the  prairie  child,  as.  daughter,  sister,  stu- 
dent, teacher,  orator,  leader,  reformer,  it  was  on  every  side  a 
white  life,  facing  the  sun  and  absorbing  and  reflecting  the 
Ught. 

Significant  as  it  seemed  that  the  earth  should  blossom  as 
a  rose  for  her  sake,  yet  was  this  perhaps  the  least  of  the  in- 
numerable signs  of  appreciation  of  her  character  and  of  the 
world's  sense  of  its  incalculable  loss.  The  tenderness  that 
crowned  her  with  flowers  found  thus  some  faint  expression, 
and  ordinarily  such  silent  tribute  is  better  far  than  words. 
But  in  this  case,  whether  they  found  their  way  to  the  public 
through  voice  or  pen;  whether  they  were  spoken  by  learned 
divines,  uttered  by  gentle  women,  or  lisped  in  the  accents  of 
childhood,  the  words  uttered  concerning  this  life  and  death 
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make  such  a  tribute  as  the  world  has  rarely  if  ever  heard. 
When  the  flags  drooped  at  half-mast;  when  the  public  schools 
closed  and  a  generation  of  children  were  led  to  think  rever- 
ently of  the  honor  due  to  a  woman;  when  thirty  thousand 
men  and  women  and  children  stood  in  the  whirling  snow 
unJcr  a  sombre  and  lowering  sky  to  get  one  more  look  at  a 
white,  sleeping  face;  when  in  the  halls  and  churches  of  a  thou- 
sand towns  throngs  met  to  weep  and  pray,  surely  it  would 
seem  as  if  "actions  spoke  louder  than  words." 

And  yet  the  words  have  far  outweighed  all  other  testimony 
to  Frances  AVillard's  place  in  himian  hearts  and  lives.  They 
have  been  spoken  in  many  languages  and  many  lands,  in  the 
pulpits  all  over  our  own  country,  in  myriad  memorial  ser- 
vices great  and  small.  The  secular  press  gave  them  generous 
space  at  a  time  when  it  was  feverish  and  absorbed  in  what  arc 
termed  greater  things  than  the  life  and  work  of  women. 
Most  eloquent  and  beautiful  have  been  the  tributes  in  the 
higher-class  literary  and  religious  journals,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  in  the  speech  of  countless  loyal  and  loving  women  every- 
where. We  have  no  space  for  transcription,  but  these  won- 
derful words  make  a  story  such  as  heroes  and  martyrs  may 
have  deserved,  but  such  as  never  yet  was  borne  on  any  trum- 
pet note  of  fame.  They  are  lovely  and  loving  words,  honest 
words,  manly,  womanly,  strong,  tender,  pulsating  with  feel- 
ing, aglow  with  appreciation  of  the  motives  that  dignified  her 
life,  and  frank  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  and  moral  value 
of  her  character  and  work.  Not  only  that,  they  are  words 
unmixed  with  criticism.  It  may  be  that  in  the  ranks  of  the 
noble  men  and  women  who  knew  her  life  there  are  many  who 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  her  as  to  the  wisest*  methods  of 
securing  the  world's  emancipation  from  evil  and  its  advance- 
ment toward  the  higher  good.  We  doubt  if  there  were  any 
who  failed  to  believe  in  the  purity  of  her  purpose,  in  her 
absolute  loyalty  to  her  conviction  of  duty.  Her  unswerving 
directness,  her  masterful  quiet,  her  strong  gentleness,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  her  gentle  strength,  constantly  drew  other 
minds  nearer  to  her  point  of  view  and  inspired  other  hearts 
to  hope  and  other  hands  to  fight  for  the  object  she  deemed 
the  best.     To  a  marked  degree  she  held  the  admiration  and 
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respect  of  those  who  dillered  from  her  in  judgment.  Among 
their  utterances  we  have  yet  to  note  the  spirit  of  the  critic 
in  any  pen-stroke,  much  less  the  sharp  touch  of  the  mental 
and  spiritual  anatomist  who  probes  and  cuts,  seeking  for  possi- 
ble faults.  Even  among  opponents  of  her  policy  we  find  the 
appreciation  that  recognized  her  as  a  comrade  in  whatever 
fight  against  the  powers  of  evil  they  were  engaged.  She 
might  agree  with  them  or  not,  but  she  was  one  with  all  men 
in  the  warfare  for  the  success  of  the  higher  moral  forces,  in 
which  warfare  they  must  press  forward  all  the  more  earnestly 
now  that  one  whom  they  classed  as  co-worker  and  friend  has 
laid  her  weapons  down. 

All  that  the  words' of  an  admiring  world  could  offer  to  any 
woman's  memory  the  world  has  done  for  her,  and  yet  she 
least  of  all  women  needed  eulogy.  For  souls  like  hers  justice 
is  a  higher  tribute  than  praise,  and  to  follow  where  she  led 
a  better  offering  than  speech.  Better  in  her  view  that  the 
mantle  of  praise  be  changed  to  one  of  silence  than  that  the 
lightest  fringe  of  the  banner  under  which  she  sought  to  rally 
the  women  of  the  world  should  trail  one  moment  in  the  dust. 

In  an  article  necessarily  limited  as  to  space,  one  who  stands 
face  to  face  with  a  great  life  must  consider  what  may  be 
Avritten,  and  what  must  be  left  unsaid.  From  one  point  of 
view  we  should  ask  what  phase  of  a  wonderful  story  will  most 
interest  the  reader.  From  another  standpoint  we  may  with 
propriety  ask  what  phases  of  a  unique  personality  and  a  won- 
derful life  will  best  reveal  the  secret  of  its  influence  and 
power. 

Statistical  facts  are  already  familiar  to  our  readers.  In- 
deed, for  our  purpose  it  matters  little  where  and  when  Miss 
AVillard  was  born.  That  her  life  counted  over  half  a  century 
is  only  significant  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  that  half-cen- 
tury had  the  benefit  of  magnificent  forces  in  magnificent 
action  for  fifty  fruitful  years. 

We  can  touch  only  most  lightly  outward  conditions,  cir- 
cumstances, incidents,  or  events,  though  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  outline  the  outward  conditions  that  marked  her  child- 
hood, from  the  time  when  the  baby  hands  of  the  toddling 
child  reached  for  the  wayside  flowers  as  the  travellers  halted 
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at  noontide  on  the  way  to  their  Western  home,  on  through  the 
free  and  frolicsome  outdoor  life  at  the  farm  and  in  the  district, 
school. 

There  is  every  temptation  to  linger  over  the  charm  of  the 
early  girlhood,  large-hearted,  eager-minded,  and  pulsing  with 
mental  and  spiritual  life.  Even  then  her  days  were  tinged  by 
high  ambitions  as  well  as  by  girlhood's  natural  and  dainty 
dreams.  Her  life  as  a  student,  unique  in  its  development  and 
its  opportunity,  makes  a  charming  picture,  with  the  country 
school  and  Female  College  at  Evanston  as  a  background,  and 
the  inward  history  of  what  such  a  girl  as  this  thought  and 
felt  and  dreamed  to  fill  in  the  sketch. 

The  youth  was  one  surrounded  with  every  comfort,  but 
lacking  the  temptations  of  wealth.  She  had  in  her  parents  the 
bulwark  and  refuge  of  a  sturdy  manhood  and  a  strong  but 
gentle  womanhood.  She  had  in  the  beloved  brother  and  sis- 
ter the  companionship  under  which  the  home  loves  and  the 
home  ideals  bud  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  until  the  whole 
world  seems  home,  and  all  human  hearts  seem  near  of  kin. 
Upon  these  home  loves  the  touch  of  sorrow  fell  when  the  sis- 
ter, whose  record  was  one  of  "nineteen  beautiful  years,'^ 
passed  out  of  sight.  To  some  extent  we  know  how  that  expe- 
rience of  sorrow  helped  to  fit  the  soul  bereft  for  the  great 
sisterhood  of  service  in  which  her  after  life  spent  itself  with- 
out waste  and  without  stint. 

But  more  than  all  other  influences  at  this  formative  period 
was  that  of  the  grand  and  gracious  motherhood  that  shaped 
her  early  years.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  true  that  the  grand- 
est thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  woman  is  that  she  proved  her- 
self a  worthy  child  of  a  good  mother.  Like  that  mother  Miss 
Willard  was  essentially  a  lover  of  home.  She  lived  and  died 
for  "God  and  Home  and  Native  Land.''  And  while  she  held 
all  three  in  her  heart,  she  yet  based  her  hope  of  a  redeemed 
country  and  a  nation  won  to  God  upon  the  results  of  the  work 
that  could  be  wrought  for  and  within  the  home. 

Deep  down  in  her  heart  she  cherished  tender  recollections 
of  even  the  earliest  homes  of  her  childhood.  But  the  house 
in  Evanston,  near  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Lake  Michigan, 
where  this  blessed  mother  lived  and  died,  where  the  daughter 
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gathered  around  her  a  little  army  of  devoted  co-workers, 
where  she  thought  out  her  best  thoughts  by  her  own  desk  in 
her  own  "den,"  to  which  she  went  back  after  every  march  on 
what  she  considered  the  world's  great  foe,  to  reinvigorate 
body  and  soul,  was,  we  believe,  the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to 
her.  Here,  as  a  faithful,  loving,  devoted  daughter,  she  made 
herself  an  example  for  the  daughters  of  all  the  land.  Here, 
with  neither  husband  nor  child,  she  yet  made  the  mothers  of 
all  children  and  the  wives  of  all  husbands  welcome  to  the 
cheer  and  comf  prt  and  inspiration  of  the  one  spot  that  was 
her  own. 

Much  of  that  in  her  life  which  enabled  her  to  be  the  bless- 
ing she  was  to  other  homes  had  its  root  and  source  in  this  quiet 
spot  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  she  loved.  From  it  she  went 
out  like  a  new  Joan  of  Arc  to  fight  the  enemies  of  her  coun- 
try. Whatever  bowed  the  head  and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  women  was  a  hurt  to  her  own  heart.  Whatever  wronged 
or  stained  childhood  was  as  sore  a  sting  to  her  as  if  the  world's 
little  children  were  her  own.  Her  lifelong  effort  to  save  their 
sons  and  brothers  made  her  seem  to  women  like  one  of  their 
own  household.  In  no  small  degree  she  was  possessed  of  the 
true  mother  heart,  of  which  for  years  she  was  the  eloquent 
and  earnest  apostle,  and  in  which  we  find  the  secret  and 
source  of  her  after-life  for  humanity  in  the  temperance  field. 

This  mother-heart  revealed  itself  first  in  the  attitude  that 
she  took  and  maintained  toward  the  youth  of  the  world  when 
her  life  as  a  teacher  began. 

When,  as  a  young  woman,  Frances  Willard  entered  the 
teacher's  life  for  which  she  had  marked  and  special  endow- 
ment, its  demands  differed  in  various  particulars  from  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  scholarship  required  was  according 
to  the  standard  for  women  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Unu- 
sual attainments  or  unusual  thoroughness  met  with  recogni- 
tion such  as  they  would  not  now  receive,  simply  because  the 
unusual  of  that  time  is  the  commonplace  of  the  present. 
Acuteness  of  discernment  in  the  men  who  had  charge  of  edu- 
cational matters  made  them  quick  to  detect  pedantry  and 
most  ill-content  with  scholarship  alone.  Discussions  with  re- 
gard to  the  qualifications  for  high  positions  covered  far  more 
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than  knowledge  of  books.  A  woman  was  tested  and  judged 
also  as  to  her  ability  to  impart.  The  force  of  her  character^ 
the  grace  of  her  manner,  the  power  of  her  individuality,  often 
influenced  or  decided  the  choice,  and  made  and  held  for  her  a 
place  which  her  mere  scholarship  could  have  neither  won  nor 
retained. 

While  Miss  Willard's  acquirements  in  thoroughness  and  in 
scope  exceeded  those  of  the  average  girl  student  of  her  day, 
there  were  higher  qualities  that  marked  her  as  an  educator.  In 
a  recent  conversation  with  the  former  president  of  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Miss  Willard  be- 
came the  lady  president  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  said: 

Almost  from  the  day  she  arrived  she  was  felt  as  a  personal  power  In 
the  institution.  Without  seeming  to  desire  or  to  be  conscious  of  it,  she 
drew  the  girls  like  a  magnet.  Wherever  she  went  they  foUowed  her; 
whenever  she  talked  they  crowded  around  to  listen.  The  personality  was 
never  pronounced,  never  aggressive;  on  the  contrary,  it  waa  very  unas- 
suming and  gentle,  but  it  was  always  powerful. 

The  same  record  repeats  itself  in  connection  with  every 
field  in  which  she  took  a  teacher's  part.  In  conference  with 
other  teachers  concerning  the  practical  methods  of  working 
out  their  mutual  problems  she  was  rarely  the  chief  speaker, 
but  nothing  she  said  lacked  point.  Her  keen  wit  might  have 
made  sarcasm  a  powerful  weapon  had  it  not  been  under  the 
restraint  of  courtesy  and  good  feeling.  Kept  well  in  hand  it 
often  enabled  her  to  condense  in  an  epigram  the  pith  and 
point  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  is  rare  that  a  mind  grasps  a  subject  comprehensively  and 
at  che  same  time  deals  ably  with  its  details;  but  in  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  training  of  youth  Miss  Willard  seemed  to 
grasp  the  matter  as  a  whole,  and  to  utilize  all  minor  and  insig- 
nificant points  to  advance  whatever  great  end  seemed  to  her 
to  be  of  vital  importance.  She  put  her  touch  upon  the  high- 
est thing  in  the  character  of  the  young  and  kept  it  there,  sure 
that  the  finest  part  of  the  nature,  once  aroused,  would  ulti- 
mately dominate  the  lower.  One  result  of  this  treatment  was 
that  the  young  people  with  whom  she  was  brought  closely  in 
contact  recognized  in  her  an  embodiment  of  conscience  and  of 
the  absolute  best  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  achieve.    And  if 
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we  but  knew  it,  the  world  over  young  people  are  looking  and 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  a  friend  like  this. 

Happily  for  the  future  of  our  country,  it  holds  numberless 
young  women  who,  awaking  to  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
powers,  recognizing  in  themselves  an  individual  force,  are 
stirred  with  an  enthusiasm  to  make  of  their  lives  large  factors 
in  useful  work.  There  comes  a  day  when  this  desire  stirs 
within  them  like  the  life  that  bursts  forth  in  the  springtime 
from  the  buried  seed  under  the  sod.  Often  they  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  these  strivings  of  their  own  souls.  If,  at  this 
stage,  some  heart  cares  enough  to  interpret  such  natures  to 
themselves;  if  some  mind  takes  the  guidance  of  this  vital, 
youthful  force;  if  some  inspiring  spirit  helps  them  to  better 
knowledge  of  their  own  possibilities  and  stimulates  them  to 
attempt  the  noblest  life,  that  friend  becomes  to  them  like  an 
angel  out  of  heaven.  And  this  sort  of  friend  Frances  Willard 
was  to  many  and  many  a  young  soul.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  wherever  she  came  in  contact  with  young  people  she 
stirred  them  to  devotion  to  herself  as  well  as  to  devotion  to 
such  service  for  humanity  as  that  in  which  she  was  both  leader 
and  example. 

It  is  natural  to  consider  Miss  Willard  first  as  a  reformer  and 
to  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  her  character  and  life  upon 
the  great  moral  questions  of  temperance  and  purity.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that,  had  she  done  nothing  in  these  her 
mightiest  fields  of  work,  her  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
young  was  sufficient  to  have  made  her  existence  rounded  and 
rich  and  full.  She  must  have  recognized  her  power  as  a  moral 
educator,  knowing  that  leadership  and  distinction  awaited  her 
along  this  line.  The  fact  that  she  turned  away  from  it  when 
new  opportunities  opened,  and,  in  spite  of  all  temptation,  held 
herself  to  the  temperance  reform,  is  the  strongest  evidence 
we  could  have,  that  the  secret  of  her  moral  influence  was  her 
own  unswerving  moral  rectitude.  The  thing  she  did  was 
what  she  believed  the  right  and  necessary  thing  to  do.  There- 
fore she  attempted  it,  thus  educating  by  example  as  well  as 
by  word,  and  living  out  in  her  own  life  the  thing  her  lips  had 
taught.  f 

Leaving  all  these  fascinating  experiences  of  her  earlier 
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years,  though  they  make  a  story  richer  than  fiction  in  per- 
sonal interest  and  charm,  we  must  hasten  to  the  time  when, 
moving  "toward  the  full  stature  of  the  perfect  woman,"  the 
training  and  practice  of  her  youth  began  to  touch  still  more 
profoundly  the  moral  conditions  and  activities  of  the  world. 
Miss  Willard  as  a  daughter,  as  a  student,  as  a  teacher,  as  a 
friend,  a  creature  of  brilliant  intellect  and  loving  heart,  was 
one  woman.  Miss  Willard  as  a  leader  of  an  army  marching 
toward  a  great  reform  was  another  woman,  allied  to  the  first 
as  is  the  fruit  to  the  blossom,  as  is  the  glory  of  the  full  day  to 
the  twilight  of  the  early  dawn. 

To  realize  the  full  significance  of  what  her  leadership  in 
the  Temperance  Reform  meant,  we  should  be  able  to  turn 
the  leaves  backward  and  to  read  rightly  the  signs  of  the  times 
when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  this  great  movement  came 
into  strong  relief.  We  ought  to  revive  the  social,  political, 
and  educational  conditions  of  our  country,  to  recall  its  pros- 
perity and  its  mighty  and  manifold  causes  of  gratitude,  and, 
with  even  balance,  also  to  measure  its  unutterable  misery  and 
the  secrets  of  its  shame.  More  than  that,  in  order  to  judge 
fairly  what  it  meant  for  a  gentle  woman  to  lay  one  weak  white 
hand  at  the  throat  of  the  giant  evil  of  the  day,  we  should 
know  how  to  estimate  the  influence  of  that  evil  upon  the 
moral  forces  and  the  social  conditions  of  the  time. 

To  this  end  also  we  ought  to  turn  the  leaves  on  which  is 
written  the  record  of  all  which  had  previously  been  done  in 
the  line  of  temperance  reform.  Some  of  us  may  have  for- 
gotten the  period  when  religious  influence  and  moral  suasion 
were  considered  the  prominent  and  more  effective  agents 
against  the  alarming  growth  of  intemperance  and  vice.  We 
should  pass  from  that  stage  to  a  consideration  of  later  efforts 
to  make  the  restraints  of  law  do  the  business  of  restraining 
grace.  From  these  evangelistic  and  legal  phases  we  should 
go  forward  to  the  educational  stage  of  temperance  reform,  in 
which  at  last  its  advocates  learned  to  study  the  causes  of  the 
evil  and  to  search  the  world  for  a  practical  cure  of  the  vice 
and  an  alleviation  of  its  resultant  misery  and  shame. 

All  this  backward  record  makes  an  intensely  interesting 
story.    It  should  be  well  known  if  we  would  rightly  estimate 
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the  place  and  the  power  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  It  should  more  especially  be  known  if  we  would 
see  in  the  right  light  the  woman  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  and  led  a  mighty  host 
through  one  or  another  department  of  effort  to  one  or  another 
summit  of  success. 

We  ought  to  remember  also  that  the  work  itself  for  many 
years  could  not  be  classed  among  popular  movements.  Its 
political  attitude  divorced  it  from  the  sympathy  of  multitudes 
of  good  temperance  people,  who  felt  that  its  success  depended 
upon  its  keeping  to  non-partisan  lines.  We  ought  to  remem- 
ber how  powerful  were  the  interests  that  combined  against  it. 
We  ought  never  to  forget  that  though  a  great  multitude  of 
women  rallied  to  its  support,  yet  that  support  is,  to  this  day, 
withheld  by  a  much  larger  number,  representing  the  forces 
of  which  the  organization  still  has  need. 

Knowing  all  these  things,  one  is  prepared  to  recognize  the 
qualities  of  this  woman  leader,  who  saw  her  work  widen  imtil 
there  was  hardly  a  need  or  a  woe  of  humanity  that  was  not 
included  in  its  all-embracing  plans.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  always  and  everywhere  minds  of  finest  fibre  and  hearts 
aglow  with  unselfish  love  for  humanity  drew  about  her  and 
made  a  corps  of  leaders  such  as  never  rallied  about  any  great 
leader  for  any  other  moral  fight.  To  her  was  given  the  heart 
of  flame  so  aglow  with  love  and  longing  for  humanity  that  it 
drew  the  tender  and  noble  hearts  of  her  followers  within  the 
circle  of  its  radiance  and  warmth,  and  sent  them,  too,  forth 
to  cheer  and  illuminate  the  world.  To  her  was  given  such 
power  of  discrimination,  such  spiritual  discernment,  as  enabled 
her  to  choose  the  best,  and  the  inspiration  that  held  the  best 
through  all  these  years  in  loyalty  and  love  to  herself  and  in 
labor  for  her  cause. 

In  her  opinion  the  world  belonged  to  women  that  they 
might  comfort  it,  save  it,  help  to  redeem  it  and  uplift  its  man- 
hood into  true  sonship  of  God.  In  this  work,  as  her  divine 
mission,  from  first  to  last  she  unswervingly  believed.  For 
such  saving  and  uplifting  she  battled  in  life  and  pleaded 
almost  to  the  hour  when  pleading  changed  to  praise. 

As  the  grand  agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  elevp 
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tion  of  mankind,  she  early  appreciated  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion. No  woman  has  to  the  same  extent  been  the  teacher  of 
the  higher  principles  of  cooperative  effort.  Her  educational 
work  for  the  women  of  her  day  has  no  parallel  in  this  direc- 
tion. She  was  great  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  was  she 
greater  than  in  the  fact  that  she  had  the  power  to  discern,  to 
inspire,  to  educate,  and  to  utilize  the  highest  spiritual  forces 
in  other  women.  To  her  must  be  given  credit  largely  for  that 
waking  of  the  women  of  our  country  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  possibilities  and  powers  that,  has  marked  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  She  worked  after  God's  methods  through  hu- 
manity for  humanity's  sake. 

"What  such  a  work  must  have  meant  to  this  great-brained, 
great-hearted  woman  we  shall  never  know.  We  have  had 
some  glimpses  of  its  personal  labor  and  care.  We  know  a 
little,  but  only  a  little,  of  its  suffering,  and  sacrifice,  and  weari- 
ness, and  pain.  We  have  had  a  hint  now  and  then  of  what  it 
sometimes  meant  of  misjudgraent  and  misunderstanding  and 
lack  of  recognition.  There  must  have  been  much  toil  in  the 
face  of  disheartenment  and  sometimes  of  seeming  defeat,  and 
we  can  be  sure  that  there  was  much  of  joy  and  inspiration  and 
blessing  and  exalted  peace. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  work  like  hers,  her  last 
years  should  have  been  one  triumphant  forward  march  toward 
the  higher  ministries  beyond.  Each  step  of  the  way  she 
should  have  borne  the  blessed  consciousness  that,  more  than 
any  other  woman  of  her  day,  she  had  touched  and  stirred  the 
highest  impulses  of  motherhood  in  the  hearts  of  women — 
lofty  and  lowly — until  it  reached  out  eager  arms  beyond  its 
own  children  and  clasped  to  its  heart  all  the  orphaned  crea- 
tures of  God's  great  world. 

How  bravely  she  wrought  on  and  on,  even  when,  as  many 
friends  believe,  she  might  have  had  years  more  of  vig- 
orous life  had  she  been  more  self-indulgent  and  self -sparing, 
her  death  will  prove.  How  wisely  she  wrought,  the  future 
will  decide;  but  there  can  never  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  sincerity,  the  earnestness,  and  the  forethought  by 
which  she  brought  about  much  of   the   changed   sentiment 
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with  regard  to  all  reform  in  which  the  world  rejoices  at  thia 
day. 

What  her  life  yielded  to  her  of  the  joy  that  she  had  earned, 
we  can  only  feebly  judge,  but  as  years  go  on  and  her  great 
deeds,  and  thoughts,  and  inspirations,  and  friendships  are 
gathered  up  and  laid  in  order  before  us,  there  will  be  revealed 
more  and  more  its  significance  to  the  world.  From  the  stand- 
point of  to-day  it  seems  as  if  the  future  could  have  but  one 
verdict — that  there  has  gone  out  from  us  a  beneficent  influ- 
ence that  we  can  ill  spare,  a  grace  and  gentleness  that  we  can 
never  cease  to  miss,  a  power  over  human  souls  that  eternity 
alone  can  measure,  a  love  for  humanity  that  has  hardly  been 
excelled,  and  a  devotion  to  the  highest  conception  of  duty 
which  hastened  her  life  to  its  end,  and  which  leaves  us 
mourners  to-day. 


THE  NOVEL-READING  HABIT. 


BT  GEORGE  OLABKE,  PH.  D. 


THK  preponderance  of  fiction  in  the  literature  of  the  clos- 
ing decades  of  this  century  is  the  most  salient  feature  in 
the  literary  history  of  our  times  which  will  strike  the 
future  historian.  Fiction  has  been  invading  other  provinces 
of  literature  to  an  extent  which  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe 
to  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  imaginative  and  creative 
genius,  if  there  were  not  a  more  probable  explanation  which 
IB  not  quite  so  flattering.  In  order  to  understand  and  enjoy 
a  novel  there  is  no  need  of  any  previous  special  training  or 
unusual  mental  capacity,  so  that  the  novel  appeals  to  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  than  any  other  kind  of  literature.  As  writers 
of  every  kind  naturally  desire  to  reach  as  large  a  public  as  pos- 
sible, the  consequence  is  that  archseologists,  historians,  philos- 
ophers, sociologists,  scientists,  theologians,  and  moralists  have 
learned  the  art  of  diluting  and  sugaring  with  a  love-story  the 
substantial  nourishment  they  oflfer  us.  Whether  our  enor- 
mous appetite  for  fiction  is  merely  a  temporary  pathological 
condition  or  is  destined  to  be  permanent,  it  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  interest  and  attention. 

The  extraordinary  fascination  which  fiction  exercises  is 
doubtless  due  to  its  power  of  lifting  us  up  out  of  the  region  of 
the  commonplace,  and  transporting  us  among  scenes  of  en- 
chanting interest.  In  proportion  as  our  own  lives  are  dull  and 
monotonous  the  charm  of  fiction  is  more  powerful.  Happi* 
ness,  Aristotle  says,  is  essentially  an  activity,  but  many  of  us 
are  by  nature  lethargic  and  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  per- 
sonal activity  that  would  make  our  lives  happy  and  interest- 
ing to  ourselves.  But  the  power  which  we  have  of  sympathiz- 
ing with  others  in  their  ambitions,  joys,  and  sorrows — ^that 
gift  of  the  imagination  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  contem- 
plate the  careers  of  others  with  a  personal  interest  by  identify- 
ing ourselves  for  the  moment  with  them — supplies  us  with  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  sort  of  happiness  by  proxy,  while  our 
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own  attitude  is  entirely  passive.  It  is  by  furnishing  this  kind 
of  happiness  that  the  novel  has  won  its  immense  popularity. 
It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  as  a  producer  of  enjoyment, 
fiction  has  some  advantages  over  active  existence.  The  sensa- 
tions excited  by  fiction,  though  inferior  in  intensity  and  per- 
manence, are  superior  in  rapidity  of  succession  to  those  of  real 
life.  A  novel  crowds  for  our  enjoyment  into  the  space  of  a 
few  hours  the  most  interesting  sensations  experienced  during 
as  many  years  by  its  principal  characters,  passing  over  in 
silence  all  that  is  commonplace  and  trivial.  In  the  skilfully 
constructed  novel  every  point  capable  of  enhancing  the  eflFect 
is  brought  into  relief,  hidden  details  of  character  and  incident, 
which  in  actual  life  would  escape  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  ob- 
server, are  illimiinated  by  sidelights  of  humor  or  pathos,  each 
act  is  plainly  interpreted  and  referred  to  its  proper  motive, 
and  its  significance  in  the  general  course  of  events  is  ex- 
plained, while  the  characters  and  plot  are  constructed  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  novelty  and  impressiveness.  If  the 
novelist  is  not  gifted  with  the  insight  to  detect  the  tragedy  or 
comedy  lurking  beneath  what  seems  merely  commonplace, 
and  with  the  skill  to  reveal  it,  he  contrives  to  secure  the  inter- 
est of  his  reader  by  m'^ans  of  the  marvellous  and  extravagant. 
But  an  incident  or  a  scene,  even  in  real  life,  may  be  so  de- 
scribed by  a  master  of  literary  art  that  an  ordinary  person 
wiU  derive  more  pleasure  f romhearing  or  reading  th^  d^rip- 
tion  than  he  would  have  felt  as  a  spectator  of  the  actual  inci- 
dent or  scene  itself.  This  does  not  imply  an  exaggeration  or 
distortion  of  facts  by  the  narrator,  but  that  his  vision  is  quick 
to  perceive  and  interpret  significant  details  which  the  conmion 
observer  would  pass  over  as  trivial.  Most  of  us  have  known 
persons  so  gifted  with  powers  of  narrative  that  their  company 
in  an  adventure  of  any  sort  was  valuable,  for  the  reason  that 
the  other  participants  never  knew  how  thrilling  the  adventure 
really  had  been  imtil  they  heard  these  specially  gifted  persons 
describe  it  afterwards.  The  spectators  of  any  rbSfiarkable  oc- 
currence— a  railway  accident,  a  street  riot,  a  court  trial,  or  a 
horse-race — scan  the  newspaper  account  next  day  to  find  out 
how  it  all  happened,  knowing  that  the  skilled  eye  of  the  jour- 
nalistic craftsman  has  seen  more  than  their  own  duller  vision 
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detected.  And  when  a  gifted  narrator  can  do  so  much  with 
plain  facts,  what  is  to  be  expected  when  he  is  at  liberty,  as 
in  fiction,  to  lavish  on  the  recital  all  the  resources  of  his  in- 
vention and  imagination? 

The  novelist,  morever,  chooses  for  his  themes  those  which 
have  the  most  absorbing  and  universal  interest.  Of  all  the 
objects  of  human  desire,  the  most  passionately  sought  are 
probably  wealth  and  love.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  intensity 
of  the  passion  of  love  by  the  rapture  which  a  truly  loving 
betrothed  couple  seem  to  enjoy,  or  by  the  delirious  happiness 
of  the  average  honeymoon,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  the 
most  ecstatic  pleasure  of  which  normal  hxmaan  nature  in  its 
prime  is  capable  results  from  the  sentiment,  emotion,  passion, 
or  whatever  one  may  choose  to  call  it,  of  love — love  tri- 
umphant. 

This  is  the  theme,,  then,  which  is  preeminently  chosen  by 
the  novelist  in  order  to  excite  the  highest  degree  of  synil- 
pathetic  pleasure  in  his  readers,  and  he  relates  over  and  over 
again,  with  altered  scenes  and  incidents,  the  old  story  of  the 
awakening,  development,  difficulties,  and  final  triumph  of  love 
in  two  human  hearts.  The  reader  loses  for  the  time  being 
his  own  identity  in  that  of  the  lovers,  sharing  in  the  anxious 
longing  which  precedes  mutual  acknowledgment,  and  in  the 
rapture  which  follows  it,  in  a  degree  depending  on  his  own 
mental  constitution  and  on  the  skill  of  the  narrator. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  novelist  uses  for  his  purpose  the 
passion  for  wealth,  enlisting  the  reader^s  sympathy  for  the 
successful  struggles  of  the  hero  against  adverse  fortune,  or 
feasting  his  imagination  with  a  picture  of  the  luxuries  enjoyed 
by  the  rich. 

Here  and  there  may  be  found  a  novel  which  does  not  de- 
pend for  its  interest  on  either  of  these  themes,  but  to  achieve 
a  wide  success  such  a  novel  must  be  written  by  a  master  hand. 

As  imagination  is  the  faculty  chiefly  exercised  both  in  the 
creation  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  fiction,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  fondness  for  this  kind  of  reading  is  an  indication  of  a 
strong  imagination  and  a  superior  type  of  mind.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  true.  An  unusual  love  for  and  addiction  to 
literature  of  this  class  are  perhaps  evidence  of  a  receptive  and 
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quick  intelligence,  of  an  ability  to  represent  rapidly  to  the 
mind  the  idea  presented  in  the  printed  word,  and  perhaps  also 
of  some  appreciation  of  literary  art,  for  no  book  that  is  inter- 
esting can  be  quite  devoid  of  literary  art.  But  an  undiscrimi- 
nating  love  of  fiction,  which  accepts  with  avidity  anything  in 
the  form  of  a  story  for  the  sake  of  dispelling  ennui,  is  the 
mark  of  an  indolent,  unpractical,  resourceless  mental  char- 
acter. 

Neither  does  unrestrained  novel-reading  tend  to  cultivate 
a  strong  imagination,  for  the  reader's  imagination  is  never  for 
a  moment  left  to  its  own  resources,  but  simply  surrenders 
itself  and  follows  blindly  where  the  author  chooses  to  lead. 
A  mental  faculty  can  be  cultivated  only  by  effort  and  exer- 
cise, and  the  effort  required  of  the  imagination  in  order  to 
picture  to  itself  scenes  and  situations  of  which  the  complete 
material  is  furnished  to  it  is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  insignificant 
value.  The  average  novel,  moreover,  does  not  deal  in  those 
brilliant  gleams  of  imagery  which  the  best  poetry  flashes  on 
our  minds,  and  which  remain  imprinted  there  for  our  future 
delight  and  as  an  enduring  treasure.  The  panorama  unfolded 
by  the  story-teller  makes  only  a  transient  impression,  which 
pleases  while  it  lasts,  but  which  demands  so  little  effort  on  our 
part  that  it  is  soon  effaced  by  other  impressions  of  a  similar 
character.  The  constructive  and  creative  imagination  of  the 
reader  is  allowed  to  lie  torpid.  Fiction  has  therefore  especial 
attractions  for  persons  who  are  deficient  in  mental  energy  and 
creative  powers.  It  is  true  that  many  really  great  minds  have 
found  pleasure  in  reading  novels,  but  it  has  always  been  the 
pleasure  of  relaxation,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  in- 
tense enjoyment  which  they  have  derived  from  the  activity 
of  their  mental  powers.  The  novelist  performs  for  us  modems 
in  some  respects  the  same  service  as  the  rich  man's  jester  ren- 
dered his  master  in  former  days.  The  jester's  business  was 
to  produce  at  need  the  quips  and  conceits  which  amused  his 
master's  hours  of  ease  and  banished  his  ennui,  the  master 
meanwhile  feeling  that  he  had  paid  money  to  be  amused,  and 
was  not  called  on  to  furnish  any  of  the  entertainment  himself. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  novel-reading  is  that  the  reader's  mind 
is  simply  reoeptive  and  no  exertion  is  necessary  for  full  enjoy- 
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ment.  When  the  novelist  appeared  the  jester's  busmeas  was 
doomed. 

The  effects  of  novel-reading  have  been  well  compared  with 
those  of  indulgence  in  opium  or  intoxicating  liquors.  While 
we  are  under  the  influence  of  a  novel  (especially  one  of  the 
"sensational"  variety)  our  cares  and  anxieties  are  for  the  time 
forgotten,  and  our  reasoning  faculties  are  allowed  to  rest, 
while  our  imagination  is  delighted  with  a  succession  of  fancies 
and  visions.  But  this  sort  of  indulgence  is  attended  with  dan- 
ger, for  frequent  repetition  of  it  will  produce  a  habit  and 
craving.  The  escape  from  tedium  and  anxiety  is  so  pleasant 
that  a  person  who  has  once  experienced  it  is  easily  tempted  to 
repeat  the  indulgence,  and  every  new  enjoyment  of  the  pleas- 
ure adds  to  the  power  of  the  temptation.  Persons  of  an  indo- 
lent disposition  or  who  have  an  abundance  of  leisure  time,  and 
who  have  not  acquired  by  education  a  healthy  interest  in  sub- 
jects of  serious  study  or  a  taste  for  what  is  best  in  literature, 
are  the  easiest  victims.  They  find  in  a  novel  a  means  of  pass- 
ing through  thrilling  adventures,  of  falling  in  love  and  get- 
ting married,  of  enjoying  sprightly  conversation,  and  of  asso- 
ciating, it  may  be,  with  princes  and  duchesses,  without  once 
quitting  their  easy-chair  or  being  obliged,  as  in  real  society, 
to  make  some  exertion  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  If  the 
novel  IS  tedious  in  parts,  they  are  not  restrained  by  motives 
of  courtesy  from  "skipping,''  a  liberty  one  cannot  always  take 
when  bored  by  the  conversation  in  a  drawing-room.  In  this 
way  the  novel  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfailing  resource 
for  idle  hours,  and  the  habit  of  resorting  to  it  may  be  formed 
as  readily  as  the  craving  for  narcotics  or  stimulants. 

The  formation  of  this  habit,  to  the  destruction  of  all  reUsh 
for  substantial  and  nourishing  literature,  is  the  chief  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  entailed  by  much  reading  of  fiction. 
It  is  noticeable  also  that  in  the  case  of  the  novel-habit,  as  of 
the  liquor-habit,  it  is  not  the  pure  and  wholesome  article  of 
the  finest  brands  that  is  most  apt  to  produce  the  craving,  but 
the  impure  and  inferior  stuff  with  which  the  market  is  flooded, 
and  which  a  discriminating  taste  will  reject.  The  effects  of 
the  novel-habit  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  those  of  tippling, 
and  are  doubtless  less  disastrous  to  mind  and  body,  but  it 
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might  fairly  be  urged  that  habitual  debauches  of  novel-read- 
ing work  sufficient  havoc  on  the  mental  faculties  to  justify  a 
crusade  against  the  evil.  If  the  production  and  consumption 
of  fiction  proceeds  at  its  present  rate  we  may  perhaps  one  daj 
see  an  Anti-fiction  Society  started,  with  pledges  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  novel-reading,  and  perhaps  a  new  Dr.  Keeley 
calling  attention  to  a  "cure"  for  the  habit,  which  he  will  prove 
to  be  not  so  much  a  reprehensible  vice  as  a  hereditary  disease 
for  which  its  victims  must  not  be  held  accountable. 

Certainly  the  few  workers  in  other  fields  of  literature  would 
have  reason  to  hail  such  a  "cure''  with  joy.  Fiction  has  so 
nearly  driven  other  kinds  of  literary  production  from  the  field 
that  to  the  average  reader  the  word  "book"  means  only  a 
novel,  and  "author"  is  synonymous  with  "novelist."  In  a 
recent  number  of  one  of  our  comic  papers  some  verses  ap- 
peared entitled  "The  A  B  C  of  Literature,"  each  stanza  being 
a  squib  on  some  popular  living  writer.  That  ^literature"  in 
its  usual  acceptation  means  hardly  anything  but  ^^ction,"  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  twenty-five 
authors  mentioned  are  writers  of  fiction,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  known  to  the  general  public  only  as  novelists.  In 
popular  estimation  historians,  essayists,  and  poets  are  almost 
ignored  unless  they  have  made  their  immortality  sure  by  writ- 
ing a  novel. 

The  similarity  of  the  novel-habit  to  dipsomania  may  be 
observed  in  the  way  in  which  it  manifests  itself.  When  the 
confirmed  novel-reader  has  an  idle  hour  the  craving  for  his 
customary  dissipation  seizes  him.  Not  being  conscious  of  the 
viciousness  of  his  habit,  he  offers  less  resistance  than  the  toper, 
and  proceeds  at  once  to  indulge  it.  If  he  has  not  at  hand  the 
means  of  doing  so,  he  has  only  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  public 
library,  where  his  narcotic  is  dispensed  gratis.  The  dipso- 
maniac has  to  pay  dear  for  his  indulgence,  for  public  feeling 
is  against  him  and  legislation  places  difficulties  in  his  way,  but 
the  novel-fiend  has  everywhere  the  sympathy  of  a  vast  major- 
ity of  the  voters,  many  of  whom  are  victims  like  himself. 
Having  secured  his  book  he  has  hardly  patience  enough  to 
wait  until  he  reaches  home,  but  will  sometimes  open  it  at  once 
and  read  it  in  the  public  cars  or  as  he  walks  along  the  street. 
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Standing  not  long  ago  at  the  entrance  to  a  public  libraiy  in 
one  of  our  cities,  the  present  writer  observed  a  young  lady 
leave  the  building  with  a  novel  she  had  just  borrowed  there. 
Evidently  she  had  been  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  the 
craving,  for  she  held  the  book  open  in  her  hand,  reading  with 
avidity;  walked,  still  reading,  to  where  her  bicycle  rested 
against  the  curb  of  the  sidewalk;  closed  the  book  for  a  moment 
while  she  mounted  her  wheel;  reopened  it  when  she  was  safely 
launched,  and  placidly  continued  her  reading  as  she  pedalled 
her  way  along  a  moderately  busy  thoroughfare.  There  have 
been  complaints  from  the  publishing  houses  that  the  bicycle 
was  damaging  their  business,  but  this  incident  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  two  interests  are  at  least  not  necessarily  hostile. 

The  principal  fault  of  novels  of  the  average  sort  is  the 
negative  one  of  being  worthless,  and  they  are  dangerous  only 
because  they  possess  attractive  qualities  which  give  rise  to  a 
habit,  to  the  exclusion  of  really  profitable  occupations.  Al- 
most any  innocent  occupation  of  one's  time  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  reading  a  poor  novel.  Even  when  idle  one  cannot  ex- 
clude thought,  and  quiet  contemplation  is  a  mental  exercise 
not  without  its  value.  If  novels  were  more  scarce  much  of  the 
time  now  wasted  on  them  would  be  given  to  books  of  a  more 
profitable  kind,  a  taste  for  good  literature  would  be  cultivated, 
and  the  best  products  of  the  best  minds  would  not  be,  as  they 
arc  now,  a  treasure  unknown  to  the  multitude.  Among  the 
millions  who  constitute  the  reading  public  how  many  individ- 
uals are  there  who  ever  think  of  opening  a  volume  of  poetry? 

If  our  main  object  in  the  training  of  our  children  were  to 
render  them  dependent  for  their  intellectual  entertainment  on 
works  of  fiction,  we  could  hardly  pursue  any  method  better 
calculated  to  produce  that  result  than  the  plan  at  present  fol- 
lowed. From  the  time  that  a  child  has  learned  to  read  words 
of  one  syllable  he  is  supplied  with  stories  written  in  a  style  and 
language  adapted  to  his  capacity.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  such  books  for  him;  hosts  of  writers  and  publishers 
are  engaged  in  supplying  the  demand.  There  is  a  "Youth*s 
Page*'  in  the  Sunday  newspapers  and  family  periodicals,  and 
this  department  consists  chiefly  of  stories.  There  are  periodi- 
cals containing  numerous  tales,  and  published  expressly  for 
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children.  Every  ChriBtmas  sees  a  new  flood  of  tales  and  fables 
poured  out  for  the  enjoyment  of  young  readers.  Love  of  read- 
ing is  considered  a  highly  promising  sign  in  a  child,  and  is 
strongly  encouraged  by  parents  and  teachers,  who  are  gener- 
ally satisfied  with  prohibiting  books  of  an  immoral  or  blood- 
thirsty kind,  without  extending  their  censorship  to  what  is 
merely  worthless  and  silly.  Even  the  Simday-schools  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  enervation  of  the  young  mind.  The 
successful  Sunday-school  teacher  is  the  one  who  can  enliven 
his  teaching  with  thrilling  anecdotes,  and  the  successful  scholar 
receives  as  his  reward  a  handsome  volume  containing,  prob- 
ably, the  adventures  of  some  boy-paragon,  his  struggles 
against  the  allurements  of  cigarettes  and  naughty  language, 
and  his  final  triumph  and  apotheosis  as  a  prosperous  man  of 
business  and  pillar  of  Sunday-schools.  One  might  almost  sup- 
pose that  the  greater  part  of  juvenile  literature  was  deliber- 
ately designed  to  reduce  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
read  it  to  a  fit  condition  for  the  subsequent  reception  and 
enjoyment  of  the  trash  brought  out  for  adults  in  the  form  of 
novels.  It  is  tolerated  on  the  ground  that  "any  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  no  reading."  But  if  the  fiction  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  young  were  immensely  curtailed  in  quantity  and 
only  the  best  retained,  their  leisure  reading  might  have  as 
high  an  educational  value  as  their  school  studies.  And  it  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  reading  trashy  books  will  eventually 
lead  to  reading  healthy  literature. 

While  emphasizing  here  the  harmful  effects  of  the  fiction 
that  is  morally  unobjectionable,  it  is  not  intended  to  underrate 
the  corrupt  influence  of  immoral  novels.  But  the  novel  that 
paints  vice  in  attractive  colors,  that  caters  to  ignoble  or  disso- 
lute passions,  or  that  gives  currency  to  vicious  principles  of 
conduct,  if  it  displays  sufficient  ability  to  make  it  deserving  of 
notice,  is  at  once  branded  by  the  critics  as  immoral  and  dan- 
gerous, its  character  is  soon  generally  known,  and  anyone 
who  reads  it  does  so  at  his  peril.  It  is  true  that  the  critics 
sometimes  confound  mere  unconventionality  or  indecency 
with  licentiousness,  and  stigmatize  as  immoral  a  book  that  is 
no  more  so  than  a  treatise  on  anatomy.  The  moat  licentious 
books  are  not  those  of  the  realistic  school. 
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There  is,  however,  a  fault  which  is  very  common  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  fiction,  and  which  generally  escapes  the  critic's 
strictures,  but  which  does  considerable  harm  of  its  own — ^the 
fault,  namely,  of  ascribing  a  supreme  importance  to  wealth 
and  social  station.  The  novel  whose  characters  move  only  "in 
the  best  society,"  which  casts  a  fascinating  halo  over  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  and  conveys  to  the  reader  the  idea  that 
outside  the  pale  of  the  "smart"  people  no  human  being  de- 
serves notice  and  life  is  not  worth  living,  has  a  tendency  to 
excite  discontent  with  one's  condition  and  to  foster  the  pro- 
pensity to  cupidity  that  is  only  too  strong  in  all  of  us.  The 
discontent  thus  produced  is  not  that  "divine  discontent"  which 
has  been  so  prolific  for  the  amelioration  and  advancement  of 
the  race,  and  which  is  based  on  a  perception  of  the  possibili- 
ties open  to  ingenuity  and  industry;  it  is  a  purely  personal 
and  selfish  feeling.  The  young  man  or  woman  of  Kmited 
means  who  indulges  much  in  light  novels  of  the  fashionable 
world  cannot  avoid  contrasting  his  or  her  laborious  life  and 
restricted  hours  and  means  of  pleasure  with  the  gay  existence 
of  those  who  live  for  pleasure  only,  and  the  effect  on  the  mind 
is  likely  to  be  a  depreciation  of  the  means  of  happiness  within 
reach,  and  an  envious  feeling  toward  those  whom  the  accident 
of  birth  or  fortune  has  favored.  When  wealth  is  regarded  as 
the  supreme  good,  the  character  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
secured  must  assume  a  secondary  importance,  and  this  large 
class  of  novels  may  fairly  be  charged  with  some  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  scrambling  after  riches,  the  pliant  con- 
science in  speculative  transactions,  and  the  pretentious  style 
of  living  on  narrow  means  of  which  there  is  daily  evidence. 

It  may  with  some  justice  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  society 
novel  that  even  if  it  attaches  false  values  to  things  and  shows 
an  indifference  to  some  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  life,  it 
at  any  rate  acts  as  a  vehicle  for  disseminating  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  which  prevail  in  the  upper  strata  of  society,  and 
\^hich,  as  far  as  manners,  taste,  and  even  questions  of  personal 
honor  are  conc'emed,  represent  a  higher  grade  of  culture  than 
those  in  vogue  in  the  social  ranks  to  which  the  great  mass  of 
readers  belong.  It  might  even  be  maintained  with  truth  that 
the  average  novel  improves  on  those  ideas  and  sentiments, 
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representing  their  tone  as  higher  than  it  really  is.  A  novel  of 
this  class  is  not  usually  hampered  by  a  determination  to  stick 
to  the  exact  truth.  Its  hero  is  quite  incapable  of  the  most 
trifling  deviation  from  the  straight  path  of  gentlemanly 
honor;  the  author  would  rather  depict  him  as  misled  by  pas- 
sion into  the  gravest  moral  lapses  than  as  playing  the  part  of 
an  eavesdropper  for  a  moment  (except  unavoidably  and  with 
unutterable  distress  to  himself)  or  as  clearing  himself  from 
unjust  reproach  at  the  expense  of  the  real  culprit,  if  the  latter 
happened  to  be  a  woman.  To  assiat  in  diffusing  a  more  deli- 
cate sense  of  honor,  more  chivabous  ideas  regarding  women, 
and  greater  refinement  in  manners  and  language  is  undoubted- 
ly a  merit;  and  if  to  this  merit  be  added  that  of  affording  a 
few  hours'  unprofitable  entertainment  we  have  made  up  the 
entire  sum  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  society  novel  to 
human  well-being.  The  mental  and  moral  interests  of  man- 
kind would  have  little  loss  to  record  if  all  the  books  of  this 
class  that  have  been  or  are  to  be  written  should  be  suddenly 
swept  out  of  actual  or  potential  existence. 

It  may  seem  to  be  an  injustice  to  dwell  upon  the  mischie- 
vous effects  of  the  inferior  grades  of  fiction,  and  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wholesome  and  elevating  influence  of  the  best  novels. 
It  is  quite  true  that  human  thinking  and  conduct  have  bene- 
fited from  them  to  an  extent  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
overstate.  They  have  raised  the  tone  of  morals  and  manners, 
championed  many  a  depressed  but  righteous  cause,  contrib- 
uted to  the  redressing  of  wrongs,  and  waged  a  successful  war- 
fare against  cant,  bigotry,  and  various  sins  of  society.  In 
proportion  as  they  have  been  true  in  their  descriptions  of  life 
they  have  extended  our  knowledge  and  deepened  our  sym- 
pathies, and  by  minute  analysis  of  character  and  motives  they 
have  helped  us  to  understand  ourselves.  But  the  master- 
pieces of  fiction  need  no  herald  of  their  praises;  they  may 
safely  be  left  to  work  out  their  mission  without  aid  and  in 
spite  of  criticism.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  prestige  which 
their  eminent  merits  have  won  for  fiction  acts  as  a  recommen- 
dation for  books  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  them 
but  external  form  and  the  name  of  novel,  and  frequently 
differ  from  them  toto  ccelo  in  character,  aims,  and  influence. 
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BY   BEV.    ANDREW   W.    0B0S8. 


MAX  O'RELL  in  one  of  his  bright  little  books  of  travel 
says:  'It  was  Sydney  Smith,  an  Englishman,  who 
declared  that  it  would  take  a  surgical  operation  to 
inoculate  a  joke  into  the  head  of  a  Scotsman — probably  he 
meant  an  English  joke." 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  literature  and  folk-lore  of 
"the  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood"  to  demonstrate 
that  Sandy  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  a  funny  bone. 

You  see.  Englishmen  are  so  inappreciative.  When  that 
uncultured  cynic,  Johnson,  was  dining  with  a  bright  Scots- 
woman (and  the  adjective  is  almost  a  superfluity),  he  was 
politely  asked  how  he  liked  the  haggis.  "Good  enough  food 
for  hogs,"  was  his  ungracious  response.  "Do  let  me  help  you 
to  some  more,  Mr.  Johnson,"  sweetly  insinuated  the  hostess. 
Dr.  Johnson  never  could  understand  Scottish  humor. 

Scotia  has  ever  been  notorious  for  Bibles  and  bibulousnees. 
This  quaint  combination  has  proved  the  source  of  much  of 
her  native  "wut."  It  was  one  of  the  reverend  devotees  of 
both  the  Bible  and  Bacchus  who,  after  a  Saturday  nighfs 
spree,  fell  asleep  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday,  while  the  psalm 
was  being  sung.  The  psalm  having  been  completed,  silence 
reigned  till  the  precentor  poked  the  minister  vigorously,  re- 
marking in  a  stage  whisper,  "It's  a'  din;  it's  a'  din."  "Weel, 
weel,"  exclaimed  the  drowsy  ecclesiast,  "tell  Kirsty  there's 
plenty  mair  in  the  cellar."  The  pulpit  was  not  often,  how- 
ever, the  shrine  of  Morpheus;  it  was  generally  in  the  pews 
that  the  slumberers  were  to  be  found;  and  it  was  truly  said 
of  many  a  somnolent  son  of  Knox, 

He  put  his  penny  in  the  brod, 

His  soul  into  the  Psalm, 
Then  settled  in  the  land  o'  Nod 

Like  ancient  Abraham. 

One  good  old  pulpiteer,  still  remembered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Perth,  near  Drumtochty,  of  Brier  Bush  fame,  who  had  been 
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taxed  beyond  his  patience  by  the  inattention  of  his  parishion- 
ers, broke  out  one  day  with  the  vehement  expostulation: 
"There!  ye're  a'  sleepin'  in  the  hoose  o'  God  except  Jock  Tam- 
sen,  an',  puir  man,  he's  an  eediot."  The  half-witted  John 
Thomson  didn't  quite  like  being  called  an  idiot,  so  he  retorted 
loudly:  "Ay!  ay!  meenister,  an'  if  he  hadna'  been  an  eediot, 
he'd  a'  been  sleepin'  tae." 

The  old  gentleman  is  recorded  to  have  emerged  much  more 
gloriously  from  the  difficulty  propounded  by  a  canny  little 
urchin  in  the  Sunday  school,  who,  when  "Jacob's  Ladder" 
was  under  consideration,  wanted  to  know  if  "all  angels  had 
wings?"  and  when  answered  in  the  affirmative,  proceeded: 
^*Weel,  whit  did  they  want  tae  be  climbin'  up  an'  doon  a  ladder 
for?"  A  gleam  came  into  the  old  Scotsman's  eye  as  he  re- 
sponded pawkily:  "Weel,  weel,  my  laddie,  it's  gey  like  the 
angels  were  on  the  pouk"  (moulting). 

Having  missed  one  of  his  students  for  several  Simdays,  he 
said  to  one  of  her  relatives:  "I  haena  seen  yeer  cousin  Bell  at 
the  class  for  a  long  while.  Ye  ken  it's  her  duty  tae  attend  the 
schule.  Whaur  has  she  gaen?"  ^T.  canna  very  weel  tell  yo 
that,  meenister,"  was  the  cautious  reply,  'T3ut  she's  deed." 

Scotsmen  are  sometimes  very  funny  when  they  joke,  but 
some  of  those  grim  old  sons  of  the  Covenant  are  even  more 
humorous  when  they  pray.  In  an  old  volume,  published  iu 
Edinburgh  in  1693,  entitled  "Scottish  Presbyterian  Elo- 
quence," is  to  be  found  the  following  notice:  'TMEr.  Areskin 
prayed  in  the  Iron  Eork  last  year,  'Lord,  have  mercy  on  all 
fools  an'  idiots,  and  particular  on  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh." 

The  patience  of  the  pews  would  not  be  so  mightily  taxed  If 
all  ministers  would  get  right  down  to  the  business  in  hand 
without  long-drawn-out  explanations  to  the  Almighty,  as 
tersely  as  did  an  Argyllshire  pastor,  who  was  quite  partial  to 
the  "wee  drap."  He  opened  the  service  one  Sunday  morning 
with  the  pithy  petition:  "O  Lord,  whit  are  we  this  momin' 
bit  a  parcel  o'  easy  osies?  Grant  us  a  big  meat  hoose,  an'  a 
wee  wrought  hoose,  an'  mountains  o'  preed  and  cheese,  an' 
whuskey  like  Loch  Lomond,  an'  puild  a  muckle  dyke  atween 
ufi  an'  the  teevil." 
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So  excessive  was  this  gentleman  in  his  unbridled  indulgences 
— a  spiritual  adviser  over-fond  of  spirits — that  he  was  finally 
laid  on  his  deathbed  as  a  result.  When  asked  if  he  was  not 
afraid  to  meet  his  Maker,  he  responded:  'T^^a,  na,  bit  Fm 
awfu'  feart  tae  meet  the  ither  fellow." 

The  characteristic  Scottish  manners,  the  peculiar  pawky 
humor,  the  quaint,  unique  Tammas  Haggarts,  and  the  Mar- 
garet Ogilvys  are  fast  becoming  obsolete,  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  southern  Scotland  is  rapidly  obliterating  the  distinguishing 
features.  But  not  far  from  the  city  of  Glasgow,  down  the 
Clyde,  is  a  little  speck  of  an  island  called  Arran,  where  the 
visitor  may  still  find  Auld  Scotia  in  much  of  her  primitive 
simplicity.  It  was  here  not  very  long  ago  that  a  well-known 
worthy  prayed  for  "the  blessing  of  the  Lord  to  come  down 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Arran,  and  also  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Here,  too,  that  peculiar  product  of  the  kirk  of  Ejqox,  the 
precentor,  wielded  the  pitchfork  long  after  his  tribe  on  the 
mainland  had  ceased  to  hold  sway.  In  1646  the  Westminster 
Assembly  passed  a  recommendation  to  the  effect  that,  "As 
many  in  our  congregation  cannot  read,  it  is  convenient  that 
the  minister  or  some  other  fit  person  appointed  by  him  and  the 
ruling  elders,  do  read  the  psalm,  line  by  line,  before  the  sing- 
ing thereof."  "The  precentor"  was  the  "fit  person"  ap- 
pointed, and  so  persistent  is  habit  that  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools,  even  to-day  in  some  remote  districts, 
the  precentor  still  drawls  out  line  after  line  of  the  Psalms  of 
David, — the  metrical  version  be  it  understood.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  "deevil's  whustle  boxes"  he  starts  the  time  and  leads 
the  congregation,  sometimes  by  erratic  vocal  bypaths,  to  the 
desired  haven.  Not  often,  but  once  in  a  while,  he  breaks 
down,  as  did  a  Fife  worthy  one  Sabbath  day.  A  valiant  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  tune  through  at  all  hazards  resulted  only 
in  an  altogether  unearthly  "skirl."  The  minister  leaned  over 
the  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  looking  down  at  the  precentor's 
desk  immediately  beneath,  he  enquired,  "Whit's  wrang?" 
*Tve  an  unco  kittlin  (tickling)  in  my  throat,"  replied  the  pre- 
centor. "An  unco  kittlin  (kitten),  d'ye  ca'  it?  Man,  it  soons 
mair  like  an  auld  tam  cat." 
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The  humor  of  Scotland  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
pulpit,  though  it  finds  its  ablest  exponents  there.  That  canny 
Scot  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  who,  when 
asked  if  he  had  ever  been  in  a  court  of  justice,  replied,  "No, 
but  I've  been  before  the  judge."  The  ever-apparent  tendency 
to  tangle  up  sanctimoniousness  with  business  was  well  illus- 
trated by  the  shopkeeper  who  advertised,  ^^e  trust  in  the 
Lord;  all  others  strictly  cash." 

It  woidd  appear  from  the  illustrations  cited  that  Caledonia 
has  a  dry  humor,  with  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  it;  and 
the  surgical  operation  referred  to  by  the  witty  Englishman 
seems  to  have  been  performed  at  a  peculiarly  early  date,  and 
the  law  of  heredity  proved  supematurally  true. 

The  bright  mot  of  Campbell,  the  poet,  has  no  especial  Scot- 
tish characteristic,  but  having  been  perpetrated  by  a  renowned 
Scotsman,  with  it  we  may  appropriately  conclude.  Campbell, 
it  may  be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  Hohenlinden,  which 
begins: 

On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly. 

The  poet  attended  an  evening  party  on  one  occasion,  and 
when  the  gentlemen  were  securing  their  hats  and  coats  pre- 
vious to  departure,  suddenly  the  lights  went  out.  In  the  con- 
fusion which  followed  some  one  pushed  vigorously  against 
Campbell,  knocking  him  downstairs.  The  offending  gentle- 
man at  once  said,  *^eg  pardon!  who's  there?"  and  a  voice 
replied  froni  the  depth  below,  "It  is  I,  sir,  rolling  rapidly." 


r.  : 


THE   STORY   OF   AN   "AD." 


BY   HENRY    MATTHEWS    WILLIAMS. 


THIS  is  the  true  story  of  an  "ad."  that  was  placed  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  It  is  a  story  that  partly 
gives  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  has  become  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  have  been  turned  out 
of  employment  by  the  use  made  of  newly  invented  machines? 
It  is  a  story  that  should  make  the  heart  of  Americans  quail 
for  the  future.  It  is  a  story  that  should  make  every  true  man 
determine  that  the  conditions  which  can  produce  such  a 
phenomenon  as  this  shall  not  continue. 

In  the  St.  Louis  paper  in  question  was  recently  placed  the 
following  advertisement: 

NIGHT  WATCHMAN  WANTED— Must  be  fairly  weU  educated,  neat  of 
appearance,  able-bodied  and  if  necessary  be  ready  to  furnish  bond; 
none  but  those  who  can  show  absolute  proofs  of  their  honesty  and 
sobriety  in  all  senses  of  the  word  need  apply;  hours,  6  to  6,  Monday  to 
Friday  (off  Saturday  nights),  1  p.  m.  Sunday  to  6  a.  m.  Monday; 
salary  $15  per  week;  state  whether  married  or  single  and  inclose  ref- 
erences, which  will  be  returned  if  not  used.  Address,  in  own  hand- 
writing, H  789,  Post-Dispatch. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  insertion  of  this  adver- 
tisement SEVEN  HTJNDEED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  ANSWERS  WCrC  re- 
ceived. 

Think  of  it, — seven  hundred  and  twenty  men,  with  the 
qualifications  needed  to  fill  this  position,  were  waiting  for  this 
chance  to  make  a  bare  living.  Seven  himdred  and  twenty 
men  hunting  one  poor  job.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  eager 
to  sit  up  all  night  and  risk  their  lives  for  $16  a  week. 

The  qualifications  were  such  that  the  imeducated  laborer 
was  excluded  from  the  competition.  Most  of  the  answers 
received  were  from  men  who  could  write  well,  who  could 
punctuate,  spell,  and  construct  a  grammatical  sentence.  Every 
man  who  replied  was  ready  to  prove  his  sobriety  and  honesty 
without  question. 

It  was  no  army  of  'Tbums^^  or  men  'Tbom  tired"  that  an- 
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swered  this  ^^ad.'^  It  was  an  army  of  men  who  are  good,  de- 
cent citizens,  who  would  be  competent  to  hold  their  own  in 
any  well-regulated  society,  but  who  are  reduced  to  a  mad 
scramble  for  bread  under  the  present  vile  system. 

How  many  of  these  men  voted  for  "McKinley  and  Prosper- 
ity?"   How  many  of  them  woidd  do  so  again? 

It  has  been  stated  more  than  once  that  fifty  thousand  men 
could  be  found  to  swim  the  Mississippi  for  the  chance  to  earn 
ten  dollars  a  week.  Who  says  that  this  is  an  exaggeration  in 
the  light  of  this  "ad."  and  its  outcome? 

The  stack  of  answers  to  this  advertisement  weighs  about 
ten  poimds.  The  promise  to  return  references  entailed  an 
expense  of  about  $8  to  the  advertiser.  Many  of  the  letters 
were  pitiful  appeals  for  work.  They  contained  heartrending 
stories  of  the  misfortimes  of  the  writers  and  their  families. 

As  trusts  grow  and  increase,  competition  among  the  work- 
ers will  increase.  This  "ad."  proves  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
could  have  occurred  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  As  industrial 
combination  among  employers  becomes  closer  and  competition 
is  eliminated  from  business  and  production,  only  the  most 
skilled,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  highly  educated,  and 
the  most  servile  will  be  able  to  hold  employment  continuously. 

In  another  five  years  it  will  be  a  thousand  applications  for 
one  job.  In  ten  years  five  thousand  will  apply  for  every  piece 
of  work. 

The  system  of  production  and  distribution  by  masters  and 
men  has  failed.  The  appeal  for  "horizontal  combination"  has 
not  been  heeded.  Communism  of  capital  exists  side  by  side 
with  the  most  heartless  competition  among  workers.  The  out- 
look is  ominous.  The  trust  must  give  way  to  the  people  as  an 
employer,  or  the  nation  is  doomed. 


PKESIDENT    McKINLEY    AND    THE    WALDORF- 

ASTORIAN  REVEL. 


BY   JOHN   CLABK   RIDPATH. 


'There  is  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and  their  jaw 
teeth  as  knives,  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth,  and  the  needy 
from  among  men." — Proverbs,  xxx,  14. 

''Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords. 
.  .  .  They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold." — Daniel,  v,  1,  4. 

I.    The  PfiELUDE. 

ON  January  17,  1898,  nine  thousand  American  weav- 
ers at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  were  forced  out 
of  employment.  They  were  forced  out  by  the  alter- 
native of  submitting  to  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  reduction  of 
their  already  meagre  wages.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter.  The 
manufacturing  proprietaries  took  advantage  of  both  nature 
and  man;  the  cruelty  of  the  one  was  turned  against  the  weak- 
ness of  the  other.  The  bitter  thong  of  January  was  fixed  as 
a  blood-cutting  cracker  to  the  lash  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  lash  was  laid  without  mercy  on  the  naked  back  of  labor. 
The  proud  spirit  of  the  nine  thousand  weavers  had  the  alter- 
native of  submission  to  the  edict  or  of  going  forth  in  the 
dead  waste  of  January  to  starve  as  they  might. 

New  Bedford  was  only  one  of  the  principal  points  of  this 
visitation  of  midwinter  prosperity.  Other  centres  of  the. 
cotton-fabric  industries  were  rocked  with  the  earthquake. 
At  Lowell  about  two  thousand  operatives,  having  to  submit 
or  quit,  quit— and  had  snow  for  supper.  The  next  morning 
the  newspapers  presented  a  paragraph  about  the  "imprudent 
course  of  the  strikers."  At  Biddeford,  Maine,  there  was  a 
like  demonstration  of  prosperity.  At  the  great  manufactur- 
ing city  of  Fall  River  the  volcano  was  suppressed.  This  was 
a  stroke  of  happiness  for  the  goldite  newspapers,  for  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  had  so  much  space  to  devote  to 
the  sufferings  of  Cuba,  the  insolence  of  Spain,  the  policy  of 
the  Shah,  the  intrigue  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  possible  parti- 
tion of  China, 
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Suffice  it  that  everywhere  throughout  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  New  England  the  same  scene  as  that  at  New  Bed- 
ford, though  in  modified  and  lessened  degrees  of  hardship, 
was  witnessed.  There  was  a  time  in  the  after  half  of  Janu- 
ary when  it  seemed  that  the  whole  industrial  fabric  would 
fall  flat  in  the  snow.  Prosperity  had  really  come!  The 
action  of  the  weavers  of  New  Bedford  in  resisting  the  arbi- 
trary reduction  of  their  wages  and  in  accepting  the  alterna- 
tive of  starvation  for  themselves  and  their  families  was 
called  a  strike.  The  onus  of  the  business  was  put,  as  usual, 
on  the  laboring  men,  and  they  found  no  voice  and  no  apolo- 
gist. The  goldite  press  of  New  England  and  the  metropolis 
referred  in  small  lines  to  the  "New  Bedford  Labor  Diffi- 
culty." It  was  glossed  over  as  a  thing  of  small  concern. 
Why  should  such  a  trifle  be  referred  to  in  the  age  of  prosper- 
ity? Why  should  the  sufferings  of  nine  thousand  weavers 
be  regarded  when  there  were  Cubans  and  Cretans  and  Ar- 
menians? To  speak  of  the  grief  in  our  own  dooryard  would 
be  to  foment  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  to  lead  men  to  consider 
the  conditions  into  which  we  have  fallen.  To  do  this  is 
precisely  what  the  goldite  syndicate  is  determined  the  people 
shall  not  do.  They  shall  not  consider;  they  shall  not  inquire. 
They  shall  not  look  into  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustrial death  that  has  come  upon  the  American  people. 
They  shall  not  seek  a  remedy.  They  shall  not  find  a  voice. 
They  shall  be  silent,  and  starve.  They  shall  submit  to  the 
''necessities  of  business,"  and  shall  take  sucTi  wages  as  the 
gold  standard  of  values  will  permit  the  management  to  pay. 
Meanwhile  the  management  will  by  its  press  bureau  explain 
the  causes  of  the  difficulty  and  will  demonstrate  the  pre- 
destined failure  of  all  strikes  whatsoever. 

We  should  note  in  this  connection  that  the  cotton  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  precisely  that  form  of  enterprise 
which  was  most  of  all  to  show  forth  the  great  revival  that 
was  promised  as  the  result  of  the  presidential  election  of 
1896.  No  other  industry  whatever,  not  even  the  iron  manu- 
facture, was  to  get  the  benefit  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  was 
the  production  of  cotton  goods.  It  was  the  mills  and  not  the 
mints  that  were  to  be  opened.    Mills  and  mints  had  an  alliter- 
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ative  sound,  and  Mr.  Mark  ELanna's  bureau  found  it.  Open 
the  mills  instead  of  the  mints,  was  the  word.  Elect  the 
advance  agent  of  prosperity,  and  the  mills  will  stftrt  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  great  sea  of  industrial  life  will  again  flow 
bank  full.  The  cotton  mills  especially  were  to  pour  out  their 
vast  volume  of  new  life  as  soon  as  the  epoch  of  prosperity 
could  be  ushered  in. 

It  is  pitiable  to  reflect  that  the  American  people  were 
gulled  into  accepting  this  sophistical  rot  for  the  truth.  One 
reconsidering  what  was  affected  by  the  organs  of  public 
falsehood  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1896  might  almost 
despair  of  the  Republic;  but  instead  of  despairing  we  intend 
to  return  to  the  charge  and  as  much  as  is  in  us  try  to  reverse 
and  amend  the  bitter  conditions  which  have  followed  as  the 
result  of  the  false  verdict  of  the  people.  Ignorance  is  a 
dreadful  disease.  It  requires  heroic  remedies.  To  extirpate 
it  seems  at  times  impossible.  But  by  and  by  the  ancient  ram- 
parts will  tumble  down.  The  old  order  will  pass  away.  The 
sunlight  of  intelligence  will  come,  and  men  will  remember 
with  astonishment  the  thing  of  the  past. 

If  it  were  not  so  provocative  of  indignation  it  would  be 
amusing  to  note  the  explanation  which  the  goldite  press  was 
instructed  to  give  of  the  industrial  griefs  of  the  winter  of 
1897-98.  In  the  first  place  the  debased  organs  of  public 
falsehood  were  told  to  declare  that  prosperity  had  come. 
This  they  did  using  their  whole  diapason.  Never  was  any 
other  lie  so  vociferated  through  all  the  figures  and  forms  of 
speech.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  declare  the  return  of 
prosperity;  for  prosperity  had  been  promised.  The  people 
were  foolish  enough  to  remember  that  prosperity  had  been 
promised.  They  were  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
promise  signified  something.  It  did  not  signify  anything,  but 
they  thought  it  signified.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the 
goldite  posse  should  vociferate  prosperity;  and  that  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  We  were  treated  to  the  familiar  dish:  Pros- 
perity, prosperity;  boom,  boom;  business  revival,  business  re- 
vival; rush  and  jam  of  trade;  bank  clearings  unprecedented; 
gold  piling  up  in  the  Treasury;  prices  rising;  furnaces  smok- 
ing; machinery  clattering  in  every  village;  proud  and  hiqppj 
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workingmen  going  forth  to  their  daily  tasks  of  well-paid  labor. 
So  on  and  on  through  the  endless  cycle  of  delusive  and  lying 
proclamation. 

Accordingly,  when  it  came  to  midwinter  and  the  nine  thou- 
sand New  Bedford  weavers  were  in  a  single  day  driven  forth 
into  the  snow  to  grovel  and  to  starve,  some  explanation  had  to 
be  offered  for  the  thing  that  had  come  to  pass.  Why  in  the 
world  shoidd  the  cotton  industry  meet  with  so  sudden  and  ap- 
palling a  disaster?  Why  should  not  the  mills  continue  to  run 
and  the  workingmen  to  be  paid  fidl  wages?  Really,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  epoch  of  prosperity  an  explanation  was  de- 
manded. Scarcely  might  a  workingman  be  found  who  had 
cast  his  ballot  for  the  advance  agent  of  prosperity  who  woidd 
not  now  expect  some  reason  to  be  set  forth  why  nine  thousand 
men  in  one  town  should  be  turned  out  in  the  dead  of  winter 
to  freeze  or  to  starve  as  the  case  might  be.  So. an  explanation 
was  invented,  and  it  was  this:  It  was  Southern  competition! 
The  cotton  mills  of  the  South  had  sprung  up,  and  their  prod- 
uct had  come  into  competition  in  the  market  with  the  product 
of  the  New  England  mills.  Under  this  unforeseen  pressure 
the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  States  had  been  obliged  to 
cut  down  expenses  and  reduce  the  scale.  The  new  industry 
of  the  wicked  South  had  obtruded  itself  into  the  market;  and 
this  forsooth  was  the  reason  why  the  looms  of  New  England, 
even  when  supported  by  the  rich  pap  of  the  Dingley  zoll- 
verein,  could  not  hold  the  market  against  their  competitors! 
It  was  sad  to  see  the  looms  of  New  England  struck  with  this 
sudden  paralysis  of  Southern  competition;  but  it  could  not  be 
obviated!  The  impoverished  South  all  at  once  had  come  into 
such  a  flood  of  prosperous  manufacturing  conditions  that  the 
output  of  the  Southern  factories  had  broken  down  the  market, 
and  the  only  remedy  was  that  of  a  reduction  of  wages. 
Strange  that  the  business  did  not  work  the  other  way! 
Strange  that  the  output  of  the  New  England  mills  did  not  glut 
the  Southern  market,  break  the  prices,  and  compel  the  intrud- 
ing competitors  to  cut  down  their  wages  or  stop  the  production 
of  their  goods  also! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  alleged  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  the  weavers  of  New  England  in  the  first  year  of  the 
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age  of  prosperity  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  reduction.  This 
was  well  known  to  the  inventors  of  the  impossible  explanation. 
The  reduced  scale  was  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  the 
gold  measurement  of  values.  The  price  of  gold  had  insidi- 
ously risen  for  half  a  lifetime,  and  the  prices  of  all  things  else 
had  correspondingly  fallen.  The  time  came  when  the  manu- 
facturing syndicate  found  it  necessary  to  subject  the  working- 
men  in  their  employ  to  the  blessings  of  the  gold  standard.  In 
order  to  do  it  effectually  the  syndicate  selected  the  middle  of 
winter  as  a  time  when  the  desolation  of  the  season  and  the 
pressing  necessities  of  life  would  reenf orce  them  in  their  work 
of  fastening  the  gold  collar  on  the  neck  of  American  labor. 

II.    The  Spectacle. 

The  foregoing  reflections  are  only  introductory  to  a  sequel. 
Just  ten  days  after  the  nine  thousand  weavers  of  New  Bedford 
were  put  between  the  millstones  of  winter  and  starvation  an 
event  occurred  in  New  York  City  which  was  the  other  side  of 
the  medallion.  On  the  evening  of  January  27  there  was  held 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel  a  manufacturers'  banquet,  which 
was  as  notable  in  its  kind  and  purport  as  was  the  industrial 
ruin  of  New  England  which  had  just  preceded  it. 

For  it  had  been  determined  by  the  princes  of  plutocracy 
that  there  should  be  an  event  that  might  be  regarded  as  the 
formal  overture  of  the  new  era  of  prosperity.  A  great  ban- 
quet was  accordingly  devised  by  the  National  Association  of 
the  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  new  Waldorf- 
Astoria  hotel,  the  finest  palace  of  its  kind  in  America,  was 
chosen  as  the  proper  place  for  the  revel. 

As  if  to  keep  Belshazzar's  feast  in  memory  and  to  conform 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  prototype,  it  was  arranged  that 
one  thousand  lords  should  sit  together  in  the  magnificent  ban- 
queting hall  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  invited  as  the  guest  of  honor 
and  the  principal  speaker  of  the  occasion.  Prosperity  should 
thus  be  formally  inaugurated.  The  event  should  not  be — 
could  not  be — ^longer  postponed.  Mr.  McKinley  had  already 
been  President  of  the  United  States  for  ten  months  and 
twenty-three  days.  It  was  high  time  that  the  ball  should  be 
aet  rolling,  and  that  some  kind  of  glorious  flourish  of  trumpets 
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and  libations  of  wine  should  announce  to  the  world  that  the 
promised  jubilee  had  come. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  American  people  should  take  a  view 
of  the  scene  which  was  prepared  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  as  their  contribution  to  the  epoch  of  pros- 
perity. Around  the  banqueting  hall  were  tiers  of  boxes 
draped  with  banners  of  silk.  One  box  over  the  head  of  the 
table  where  the  President  was  to  sit  was  magnificently  deco- 
rated. Seven  long  tables  extended  the  fidl  length  of  the  hall, 
and  sixteen  smaller  tables  on  either  side  of  these  filled  the 
spaces  where  the  guests  were  to  sit.  The  tables  were  decorated 
with  flowers  and  potted  plants.  There  was  a  dais  on  which  the 
President  and  the  other  principal  guests  were  to  sit  as  on  a 
raised  platform  where  they  might  be  seen  and  admired  of 
men.  The  beautiful  stairways  of  the  banqueting  hall  were 
lined  with  palms  and  ferns.  All  the  illusions  of  Aladdin  were 
surpassed  in  the  gorgeousness  of  the  scene. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  had  in  the  meantime 
been  assigned  to  the  Eoyal  Chambers  of  the  Astoria;  for  the 
people  should  understand  that  the  Astoria  has  Royal  Cham- 
bers especially  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  piinces 
and  potentates  of  the  Old  World  whenever  they  condescend  to 
come  to  us.  To  these  chambers  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  assigned  for  his  entertainment.  It  w^s  a  fitting 
thing  that  he  should  be  provided  for  imder  the  royal  hang- 
ings; for  royalty  is  all  one  whether  in  the  Old  World  or  the 
New.  Democratic  republicanism  also  is  all  one  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  So  down  out  of  the  Royal  Chambers 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  ushered  to  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  revel.  The  air  quivered  with  music.  The 
march  into  the  hall  occupied  twenty  minutes. 

One  thousand  plates  were  set  at  fifteen  dollars  a  plate. 
Nothing  that  aggregated  wealth  could  provide  was  spared 
from  the  preparations.  A  single  example  of  the  concomitant 
luxuries  may  suffice  as  illustrative  of  the  whole.  The  menu 
cards  had  been  prepared  in  a  manner  fit  for  princes.  Each 
menu  was  in  the  similitude  of  a  volume  of  vellum.  The  vol- 
umes were  bound  in  undressed  calfskin,  and  the  monograms 
on  the  covers  were  burned  in  with  elaborate  art    Around  the 
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monograms  were  scrolls  and  etchings.  One  etching  was  of 
Bartholdi's  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.  That 
was  peculiarly  appropriate.  AVhat  reflections  Liberty  may 
have  cherished  I  dare  not  say.  Her  lips  were  sealed,  and  she 
has  kept  her  secret.  There  was  an  etching  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge;  also  an  allegory  of  "Industry" — a  beautiful  scene 
drawn  from  fancy,  showing  how  happy  men  can  be  while  they 
are  at  work  for  other  men  under  the  wage  system  of  labor. 
The  allegory  of  Industry  was  not  sketched  from  the  weaving 
establishments  of  New  Bedford. 

There  was  also  a  scene  on  the  vellum  menus  drawn  and 
etched  from  Wall  Street  which  we  can  but  regard  as  particu- 
larly good.  Wall  Street  should  hardly  be  expected  to  omit  a 
commemoration  of  itself  on  such  an  occasion.  And  it  is  not 
often  that  Wall  Street  finds  an  event  so  primarily  and  per- 
fectly harmonious  with  itself  as  the  Astorian  revel.  There- 
fore the  vellum  menus  should  contain  a  sketch  of  a  scene  in 
Wall  Street;  it  was  one  of  the  inspirations  of  the  management. 
There  was  also  an  etching  of  "Commerce  and  Transportation" 
—an  allegory  in  which  flying  trains  and  sailing  ships  gave 
token  of  the  glory  which  had  come  with  the  age  of  prosperity. 
There  was  no  sketch  of  the  New  Bedford  cotton  mills. 

The  menu  laid  at  the  President's  plate  was  like  the  rest 
with  the  exception  that  the  edges  of  his  volume  were  signifi- 
cantly bound  in  gold.  The  words  "The  President"  on  the 
cover  were  embossed  in  gold.  This  was  also  a  fitting  thing, 
because  ere  the  banquet  ended  the  age  of  gold  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed as  well  as  the  age  of  prosperity. 

The  one  thousand  guests  who  sat  down,  each  to  his  fifteen- 
dollar  plate  at  the  Astorian  revel,  did  so,  as  we  have  said, 
under  the  auspices  and  in  the  name  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  strictlv 
non-political  gathering.  That  was  what  all  the  papers  said, 
and  what  the  guests  themselves  said.  Each  of  them  with  the 
other  as  he  saluted  and  shook  hands  might  well  exclaim — 

Republicans,  Democrats,  Mugwumps  we — 
But  all  of  us  Goldites,  welcoming  thee — 

McKinley  I 

The  banquet  that  ensued  surpassed  for  its  magnificence,  its 
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reckless  display,  its  ostentatious  parade  of  a  purely  factitious 
prosperity,  and  its  hypocritical  pretensions  in  celebrating  a 
state  of  American  society  which  did  not  exist,  and  which  was 
known  not  to  exist,  any  other  like  event  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Never  before  since  the  discovery  of  our  conti- 
nent had  such  a  scene  been  witnessed.  Concentrated  wealth 
and  power  did  not  spare  themselves  on  the  occasion.  It  had 
been  predetermined  to  give  prosperity  such  a  send-off  as 
should  never  be  forgotten.  And  we  willingly  confess  that  the 
discharge  was  equal  to  the  catapult.  The  revel  rose  according 
to  the  programme  and  broke  for  five  mortal  hours  in  all  the 
jubilation  which  proud  and  victorious  humanity  is  able  to 
express. 

That  this  remarkable  gathering  would  be  exploited  through 
two  continents  was  not  to  be  doubted.  Certainly  the  reports 
and  descriptions  of  the  banquet  and  the  speeches  to  be  made 
would,  on  the  morrow,  be  poured  from  a  thousand  presses, 
each  revolving  under  the  common  inspiration  of  gold,  and  each 
gladly  contributing  to  the  false  opinion  that  the  contract  un- 
dertaken by  the  victorious  party  in  the  contest  of  1896  to 
revive  the  industries  of  the  American  people  had  been  ful- 
filled. But  down  under  it  all  what  was  the  inspiration  and 
what  was  the  significance  of  the  thing  done? 

In  considering  this  remarkable  spectacle  it  is  profoundly 
interesting  to  find  out,  if  we  may,  the  bottom  motive  which 
had  brought  the  event  to  pass.  This  motive  can  be  logically 
deduced,  but  not  from  the  explanatory  remarks  of  the  presid- 
ing oflScer.  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  ex-Senator  of  the  United 
States  for  New  York,  declared  that  the  chief  end  of  the  or- 
ganization under  whose  auspices  the  banquet  was  spread,  and 
of  the  spectacle,  was  "to  extend  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States."  He  also  declared  that  there  was  "nothing 
political"  in  the  organization,  or  in  the  meeting  which  he  ad- 
dressed. It  was  not  to  secure  political  results,  but  to  insure 
the  addition  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  cabinet 
functions  of  the  government  that  the  annual  banquet  was  con- 
cerned. But  why  should  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers be  so  alert  for  extending  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States?    Or  why  should  such  an  association  di&- 
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claim  the  political  character?  Who  had  said  the  contrary? 
Why  should  the  presiding  officer  say  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  meeting  was  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
merce Department  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  when 
no  action  looking  to  that  end  was  considered?  If  we  examine 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  we  shall  find  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  the  association  was  especially  concerning  itself 
about  a  Department  of  Commerce,  or  about  any  other  question 

except    THE    ONE    QUESTION    WHICH    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

United  States  was  expected  to  discuss.  That  one  question 
was  a  political  question  if  there  ever  was  a  political  question ; 
and  yet  the  presiding  officer  declared  that  the  association  was 
non-political,  and  that  the  banquet  had  no  political  end  or  aim. 

Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder? 

For  three  hours,  then,  the  one  thousand  guests  at  the  As- 
torian  revel  regaled  themselves  with  viands,  conversed  of  the 
prosperity  which  had  returned  to  the  country,  and  considered 
the  monograms  and  etchings  on  the  vellum  menus.  That  it 
was  a  distinguished  gathering  goes  with  the  saying.  Nor  are 
we  jealous  of  the  grandeur,  the  glamour,  and  the  glory  of 
these  one  thousand  rich  and  powerful  men.  We  begrudge 
them  nothing,  and  we  wish  them  well  as  we  wish  all  men  well 
who  are  true  men  and  patriots.  That  the  assembly  was  com- 
posed of  men  successful  by  the  standards  of  the  age  is  most 
true.  That  the  guests  were  well  fed,  well  dressed,  and  well 
badged  is  not  controverted.  That  they  represented  the  power- 
ful party  at  present  victorious  in  American  society  is  not  to 
be  denied.  We  admit  all  this;  and  there  is  more  to  be  added. 
The  banquet  was  not  only  a  f orthshowing  instance  of  glorious 
success,  but  it  was  also  the  expression  of  unbridled  power.  It 
stood  not  only  for  the  fihancial  mastery,  but  also  for  the  politi- 
cal mastery  of  American  society.  It  stood  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  1  Aye,  more;  it  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  real  government;  only 
the  simulacrum  of  the  government  remained  at  Washington. 
The  Astoria  banquet  hall  was  for  the  time  the  real  and  visible 
seat  of  power  on  this  continent.    The  administration  of  the 
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American  Bepublic  was  there.  The  President  was  there  in 
person.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  there; 
but  that  was  not  necessary.  The  Supreme  Court  was  not 
there;  but  that  consideration  could  be  waived.  The  American 
money  aristocracy  was  there,  and  that  constituted  the  ''real 
presence"  in  the  ceremony. 

When  the  Waldorf-Astorian  revel  was  on,  there  was  no 
power  visible  or  invisible  in  the  New  World  that  could  stand 
against  it.  For  although  it  was  not  the  ostensible,  it  was  the 
actual  owner  and  proprietor  of  everything  from  sea  to  sea. 
While  that  banquet  was  sitting  the  administration  of  the 
American  government  was  waiting  to  do  its  bidding.  The 
army  of  the  United  States  stood  in  call  ready  to  march;  the 
navy  was  ready  to  start  to  its  destination.  The  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  was  ready  to  open  or  to  close.  That  banquet 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  so-called  '^business  interest"  of 
America,  and  it  had  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  in  the 
midst  ready,  when  the  time  should  come,  to  express  its  purpose 
and  announce  its  scheme  of  financial  and  economic  policy. 

Strange  it  seems  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  century  from 
the  foundation  of  this  Republic  the  essential  life  of  the  nation 
should  have  been  diverted  to  such  an  aspect.  Instead  of  pa- 
triotism the  commercial  spirit  had  become  enthroned.  In- 
stead of  individuality  the  oppression  of  man  by  capitalistic 
combination  had  become  the  rule.  Instead  of  personal  initia- 
tive and  aspiration  the  despotic  scheme  of  the  trust  and  the 
far-reaching  intrigue  of  the  bond  had  been  substituted.  In- 
stead of  free  government  a  method  of  sheer  jugglery  and 
delusion  had  been  invented.  Instead  of  a  union  of  majestic 
States,  with  their  strong  fibre  and  resolute  spirit,  a  miserable 
centralized  oligarchy  had  declared  itself  as  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  American  authority.  Instead  of  free  citizenship 
industrial  and  poUtical  servitude  had  supervened. 

Not  only  had  all  of  these  abusive  conditions  come,  but  they 
had  combined  in  a  league  for  the  virtual  suppression  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  this  country.  At  the  Astorian  revel 
democracy  was  not.  The  management  of  that  triumphant 
body  had  conspired  to  usiurp  the  powers  of  society  by  the  insti- 
tution of  an  Invisible  Empire.    In  this  empire  the  open  arena 
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of  action  should  be  the  stock  exchange,  and  the  central  heart 
should  be  a  money  vault  heaped  full  and  locked  against  all 
legitimate  uses  of  industry  and  trade. 

This  intolerable  condition  is  precisely  what  was  represented 
and  embodied  at  the  Waldorf -Astorian  revel;  and  this  is  what 
the  subservient  organs  of  the  so-called  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation were  told  to  celebrate  on  the  morrow  as  the  return  of 
prosperity  to  the  American  people  1 

We  are  left  perfectly  free  to  put  our  own  construction  upon 
the  event  under  consideration^  and  to  deduce  from  it  whatever 
meaning  we  can — ^always  under  the  limitation  that  we  shall 
do  our  best  to  discover  the  truth.  The  Waldorf -Astorian  revel 
was  not  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  American  manu- 
facture. It  was  not  intended  to  devise  means  for  promoting 
American  commerce  either  at  home  or  abroad.  It  was  not 
intended  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  cabinet  of  the  President.  It  was  not  intended  as 
an  industrial  or  commercial  agency  to  advance  the  interests 
which  the  name  of  the  association  or  the  general  proclamation 
of  the  event  would  imply;  but  it  was  intended  to  secure  a 
certain  specific  end.  And  that  end  was  as  covert  as  it  was 
baneful.  The  banquet  had  special  reference  to  the  scheme  of 
the  money  power  to  secure  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  a  still  more  distinct  expression  of  a  purpose  to  institute 
and  uphold  gold  monometallism  as  the  money  system  of  the 
American  people.  The  deep-down  significance  of  the  whole 
affair  had  this  extent  and  no  more.  It  was  intended  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  discard  then  and  there 
the  theory  of  bimetallism.  It  was  intended  that  the  govern- 
ment, the  administration,  by  the  President's  mouth,  should 
formally  discard  that  theory  and  proclaim  instead  the  theory 
of  gold  monometallism. 

This  purpose  had  been  cherished  by  the  money  power  before 
the  Presidential  election  of  1896.  It  was  more  warmly  cher- 
ished afterward.  It  had  been  intended  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  throw  off  the  cloak  under  the  disguise  of  which  the  election 
had  been  won.  The  goldite  oligarchy  had  grown  very  restless; 
its  eagerness  had  become  extreme.  Scarcely  had  the  smoke 
of   the   presidential  battle  cleared  away  when  the  so-called 
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Business  Men's  convention  was  held  in  Indianapolis  and  the 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  the  creation  of  the  Monetary 
Commission.  The  latter  had  not  fared  well;  indeed  it  had 
fared  ilL  The  contempt  of  the  American  people  was  upon  it 
from  the  first.  But  it  was  impossible  to  change  the  purpose 
of  the  gold  league;  and  the  fact  that  the  administration  had, 
after  ten  months  of  supine  waiting,  done  nothing  but  march 
up  the  hill  and  march  down  again  made  the  leaders  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  association  more  and  more  anxious  and  alert. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  an  end.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  cast  off 
the  bimetallic  mask  and  utter  encouraging  words  for  the  men 
who  had  put  him  into  his  high  office.  The  banquet  was  there- 
fore chosen  as  the  thing.  The  President  must  accept.  Men  in 
the  highest  station  frequently  find  themselves  under  such 
conditions  that  their  wills  are  gone,  their  purposes  paralyzed, 
and  their  obedience  is  secured  in  advance.  A  generation  ago 
it  could  not  have  been  believed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  ever  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
the  bidding  of  any  class  of  men.  That  he  should  become  a 
willing  automaton  uttering  words  when  the  power  behind 
should  press  the  button  was  a  supposition  too  monstrous  to  be 
conceived;  and  yet  this  very  thing  had  come  to  pass. 

It  were  vain  to  dwell  upon  the  varying  aspects  of  the  ban- 
quet. The  one  thousand  15-dollar  plates  were  emptied  and 
reemptied  to  the  end.  Music  poured  out  its  enchantments. 
Sadiant  beauty  looked  down  from  the  boxes.  The  murmur  of 
commingled  voices  swelled  into  a  chorus,  and  the  chorus  into 
a  roar.  The  'Tbusiness  interest"  glorified  itself  to  repletion. 
Meanwhile  the  real  productive  enterprises  of  the  Great  Re- 
public were  totally  ignored  in  the  scheme  of  restored  prosper- 
ity; the  nine  thousand  ITew  Bedford  weavers  were  omitted 
from  the  count,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  mocked  and  dis- 
couraged American  people  was  as  completely  forgotten  as 
though  it  had  been  a  horde  of  serfs  on  the  steppes  of  Bussia. 

m.   The  Speech. 
It  is  our  more  particular  purpose,  however,  to  consider  the 
speech  of  President  McKinley  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ban- 
quet, and  to  point  eut  its  significance.     The  climax  of  the 
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evening  was  reached  when  it  came  the  President's  turn  to 
address  the  banqueters.  The  presiding  officer  had  spoken 
already.  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Search,  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, had  also  spoken.  He  had  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
American  enterprise  had  forenin  the  enterprise  of  all  the 
world.  The  American  telegraph  had  been  accepted  every- 
where as  the  means  of  instantaneous  communication;  but  he 
did  not  discuss  the  influence  of  the  Western  Union  or  the 
value  of  its  stock!  "The  American  telephone,"  said  the 
speaker,  "has  brought  the  merchants  of  the  world  within  talk- 
ing distance  of  one  another."  But  he  carefully  avoided  any 
reference  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  its  part  in  the 
political  management  of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Search's  speech  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  called. 

The  enthusiasm  was  great  and  prolonged.  The  chief  magis- 
trate declared  that  he  was  fully  compensated  for  coming  from 
the  capital  to  be  received  in  so  cordial  a  manner.  He  told  the 
banqueters  that  their  business  organization  was  not  unknown 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  not  unknown  to  it.  Most  true!  Each 
was  known  to  the  other.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  they 
had  improved  in  countenance  and  prospect  since  he  met  them 
in  January  of  1895.  And  that  was  true  also;  for  in  the  inter- 
val the  power  which  was  represented  at  the  banquet  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  United  States,  had  prevailed  in  a 
great  presidential  election,  and  had  compelled  the  people  to 
register  a  false  decision  of  which  the  speaker  was  the  conspicu- 
ov^  leneficiary. 

In  the  next  place  the  President  indulged  in  an  aphorism. 
'TTour  object  now,"  said  he,  "is  to  go  out  and  possess  what  you 
never  had  before.  You  want  to  extend,  not  your  notes,  but 
your  business."  This  sally  was  received  with  a  great  outburst 
of  applause.  It  seemed  to  signify  something.  But  what  did 
it  signify?  The  President  told  the  banqueters  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  extend  their  notes.  That  was  regarded  as  a  witty 
thrust  at  the  national  legal-tender  money  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  meant  that  the  legal-tender  money,  called 
"notes,"  was  not  to  be  extended,  but  was  to  be  cancelled.  He 
did  not  say  cancelled  in  so  many  words,  but  he  gave  his  hearers 
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to  understand;  and  they  understood.  He  omitted,  however,  to 
say  that  as  for  bank  notes  they  were  precisely  the  thing  which 
the  banqueters  were  striving  to  extendi  It  makes,  therefore, 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  what  kind  of  "notes"  it  is  that 
the  American  people  are  to  extend  and  perpetuate.  If  it  be 
their  own  notes,  then  the  President's  declaration  was  that  these 
should  not  be  extended.  But  if  it  be  the  notes  of  the  banks, 
then  they  shall  be  extended  and  multiplied.  That  is,  the  peo- 
ple's notes  shall  be  destroyed,  but  the  notes  of  the  banks  shall 
continue  and  prevail  ad  infinitum. 

The  speaker  next  quoted  from  one  of  his  own  addresses  of 
1895,  in  which  he  prophesied  that  the  nation  was  destined  "to 
recover  from  the  state  of  relapse  and  go  out  to  the  conquest 
of  greater  fields  of  trade  and  commerce."  No  doubt  this  na- 
tion will  recover;  but  the  President  did  not  venture  to  say  that 
the  recovery  had  actually  come.  It  was  only  coming.  He 
then  went  on  to  show  in  what  ways  the  government  can 
encourage  industry  and  commerce.  The  government,  he 
thought,  can  do  many  things  to  help  along  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  nation.  Among  the  rest  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  revenues  may  be  raised  by  taxation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  domestic  enter- 
prise. But  this  point  he  did  not  press,  and  it  was  received  in 
comparative  silence.  The  speaker  might  have  discovered  in 
this  ominous  circumstance  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  "non- 
politiciil"  body  of  magnates  whom  he  was  addressing  were  not 
his  kind  of  protectionists.  He  attempted  to  point  out  in  an 
academical  way  the  means  by  which  profitable  trade  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  American  people.  All  this,  however,  was 
preliminary  to  the  essential  question  concerning  which  he  was 
expected  to  speak;  and  to  this  he  came  in  due  order. 

Reaching  at  length  the  central  field,  the  President  declared 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  nation  "to  regulate  the  value  of  its 
money  by  the  highest  standards  of  commercial  honesty  and 
national  honor."  This  signified  that  the  "commercial  hon- 
esty" and  the  "national  honor"  were  to  be  defined  in  sense  and 
purport  simply  by  the  lexicon  of  the  stock  exchange.  That 
dictionary  of  fraud  and  greed  had  long  since  become  the 
vade  mecum  of  the  President  and  his  party.    To  define  *na- 
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tional  honor"  by  any  other  standard  was  not  to  be  expected 
at  a  banquet  of  prosperity  where  every  man  of  the  thousand 
had  learned  to  say  shibboleth.  "The  money  of  the  United 
States,"  said  the  President,  "is  and  must  forever  be  unques- 
tioned and  unassailable.  If  doubts  remain  they  must  be 
removed.  If  weak  places  be  discovered  they  must  be  strength- 
ened." Here  the  speaker  was  getting  into  the  swim.  The 
banqueters  began  to  quiver;  now  he  was  coming  to  it.  Now 
the  spokesman  of  the  American  Eepublic  was  about  to  declare 
the  thing  which  they  had  instructed  him  to  declare.  He  was 
about  to  give  back  to  them,  with  as  much  force  and  precision 
as  Latin  phraseology  would  convey,  the  very  thought  and  pur- 
pose which  they  entertained,  and  which  they  had  appointed 
him  to  express.  "Nothing,"  said  he,  "should  ever  tempt  us — 
nothing  ever  will  tempt  us — ^to  scale  down  the  sacred  debt  of 
the  nation  through  a  legal  technicality."  Scale  dawn  the 
sacred  debt  of  the  nation  I  What  about  scaling  up  the  sacred 
debt  of  the  nation  through  a  legal  technicality?  What  about 
providing  that  the  debt  should,  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
money  power,  be  doubled  in  value  and  trebled  and  quadrupled 
until  the  nation  should  groan  under  the  everlasting  burden  of 
the  incubus? 

Let  us  ask  President  McKinley  a  question.  Who  had  ever 
proposed  to  scale  down  the  sacred  debt  of  the  nation?  Nobody. 
Had  any  party  or  faction  of  a  party  ever  declared  in  favor 
of  scaling  down  the  national  debt?  On  the  contrary,  had  not 
the  nation  acquiesced  in  the  debt,  and  borne  it,  and  poured  an 
ocean  of  treasure  into  the  reservoir  of  its  holders?  And  had 
not  the  debt  steadily  and  constantly  appreciated  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  dollar  of  the  contract  from  the  terrible  days  in 
which  the  debt  was  contracted  to  the  present  hour? 

President  McKinley!  Is  it  not  literally  true  that  the  na- 
tional debt  would  at  the  very  hour  when  you  were  speaking  to 
the  Astorian  banqueters  buy  as  much  of  the  average  com- 
modities of  the  American  market  as  it  would  buy  when  it  was 
at  its  nominal  maximum  on  the  first  of  March,  1866?  I  say 
that  very  thing  is  true,  and  it  was  true  when  you  were  speak- 
ing! Were  you  ignorant  of  this  fact?  Did  you  know  it  or 
did  yon  not  know  it?   Will  you  name  some  one  to  controvert 
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what  I  say?  I  respectfully  challenge  you  to  do  it!  Cannot 
the  holders  of  the  national  debt  go  forth  to-day  and  buy  with 
it  as  much,  or  more,  of  the  great  products  of  American  labor 
as  they  could  ever  have  purchased  with  it  from  the  time  when 
it  was  contracted  to  this  hour?  I  say  they  can;  and  I  will  drive 
to  the  wall  whoever  will  deny  itl 

Who,  then,  has  proposed  to  scale  down  the  debt?  No  one; 
no  one!  The  intimation,  Mr.  President,  that  a  party  of  your 
fellow  citizens  has  attempted  to  scale  the  national  debt  or  to 
Fcale  any  other  debt  is  false.  It  is  false  in  conception,  and 
false  in  utterance.  On  the  other  hand,  you  yourself  and  the 
party  which  you  represent,  and  the  nation  by  constraint  which 
you  misrepresent,  have  been  either  the  willing  or  the  un- 
willing agents  of  scaling  up  the  national  debt  until  the  bonds 
which  represent  it  after  a  full  lifetime  of  existence,  and  after 
the  payment  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  suffer- 
ing American  people,  are  absolutely  worth  as  much  as  they 
ever  were  worth  before!  If  these  facts  were  known  to  you 
when  you  addressed  the  Astorian  revel,  you  suppressed  them. 
If  they  were  unknown  to  you,  then  you  were  too  ignorant  of 
the  subject  which  you  were  discussing  to  discuss  it  in  the 
spirit  of  truth. 

The  next  clause  of  the  President's  address  comes  still  nearer 
to  the  heart  and  purpose  of  the  question.  He  said:  "Whatever 
may  be  the  language  of  the  contract,  the  United  States  will 
discharge  all  of  its  obligations  in  the  currency  recognized  as 
the  best  throughout  the  civilized  world  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment." Indeed!  That  is  the  highest  stride  of  all.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  speaking,  as  it  were, 
for  the  nation,  could  utter  such  a  mockery  of  justice  and 
truth  as  that?  ^Whatever  may  he  the  langiiage  of  the  contract y^^ 
said  the  President.  In  the  name  of  reason  and  righteousness, 
is  not  the  contract  everything?  Is  not  he  who  renounces  the 
contract  a  repudiator?  What  party  in  American  public  life 
invented  and  propagated  the  charge  of  repudiation?  It  was 
the  very  party  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resented at  the  banquet.  Is,  then,  the  contract,  the  sacred 
contract,  the  contract  to  which  the  whole  American  people  are 
one  of  the  parties,  a  light  thing  to  be  cast  aside  and  treated  as 
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of  no  effect?  That  is  what  the  language  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  means — ^precisely  what  it  means!  He 
means  that  the  contract  is  nothing  when  a  bondholder  is  one 
of  the  parties.  He  means  that  when  a  contract  is  made  be- 
tween a  bondholder  and  the  American  people  the  bondholder 
shall  be  regarded,  but  that  the  agreement  which  the  people 
have  made  with  him  shall  be  disregarded  and  cast  aside  as 
a  thing  of  no  consequence.  The  fact  is  that  the  President's 
proposition  was  the  baldest,  most  pronounced,  unequivocal, 
and  outrageous  repudiation  that  ever  was  proposed  by  any- 
body! For  instead  of  the  contract's  being  nothing,  the  con- 
tract is  everything. 

I  beg  leave  to  rewrite  into  language  which  the  American 
people  can  understand,  but  without  the  slightest  misrepresen- 
tation, the  paragraph  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  The  speaker  might  just  as  well  have  said  this: 
"Whatever  may  be  the  agreement  which  was  made  by  the 
American  people  when  the  bonded  debt  of  the  TJnited  States 
was  contracted,  that  agreement  shall  be  disregarded  when  it 
comes  to  the  time  of  payment.  True,  the  contract  implies  and 
declares  ipsissimis  verbis  that  the  debt  shall  be  discharged 
with  standard  units  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
These  units  are  defined  in  the  contract;  but  this  agreement 
shall  not  stand.  For  the  bondholder  does  not  want  it  to  stand. 
The  unit  shall  be  changed,  and  changed  again  and  again — 
always  in  the  interest  of  the  holder  of  the  bond,  and  the  people 
who  are  the  payers  of  the  bond  shall  say  nothing;  for  the  con- 
tract, so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  of  no  effect.  It  is  now 
the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  United  States,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  bondholders,  to  discharge  the  debt  of  the  people, 
not  in  the  currency  in  which  the  debt  was  contracted,  not  in 
the  currency  in  which  the  debt  was  defined,  but  in  a  subse- 
quent currency  which  was  devised  and  substituted  for  the 
money  of  the  contract;  and  this  subsequent  currency  shall  bo 
the  currency  which  is  regarded  as  *the  best';  that  is,  the 
highest  or  most  costly  known  in  the  civilized  world  at  the  time 
of  payment.  The  manipulators  of  the  money  power  may  go 
on  tampering  with  the  currency  and  changing  its  value,  in- 
cxeasing  the   purchasing  power  of  the  unit  of  money  and 
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account.  They  shall  raise  the  price  of  that  unit  higher  and 
higher.  They  shall  go  abroad,  leaving  the  country  of  the  con- 
1  ract  and  its  system  of  money  behind,  and  they  shall  find  some 
nation  whose  currency  is  based  on  the  highest  possible  unity 
and  that  currency  shall  be  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  payment!  No 
difference  when  the  time  shall  be;  the  contract  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Whatever  the  contract  may  be,  it  shall 
be  set  aside,  and  the  highest  possible  unit,  that  is,  thb  unit  of 
GOLD,  shall  at  the  dictation  of  the  bondholders  be  substituted 
for  the  silver-OB-gold  dollar  of  the  law  and  the  contract." 

Such  is  the  absolute  sense  and  intent  of  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  Astorian  banquet. 
The  propositions  made  by  him,  as  if  in  the  name  of  the  Repub- 
lic, were  so  bald  and  open  an  avowal  of  the  right  of  repudia- 
tion, and  so  plain  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion to  substitute  a  new  unit  of  the  highest  possible  value  in 
place  of  the  unit  defined  in  the  contract,  as  to  startle  the 
nation  from  its  lethargy.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  tamely  bear  a  proposition  so  fraudulent  and 
•  outrageous;  and  yet  this  proposition  was  the  principal  thing — 
the  only  important  thing — ^f or  which  the  revel  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  was  devised.  It  was  the  one  essential  thing  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  forced  by  the  money  power 
to  say  for  its  comfort  and  encouragement.  He  said  it;  the 
thing  is  a  part  of  history! 

We  come  in  the  next  place  to  President  McKinley^s  inter- 
pretation of  the  significance  of  the  presidential  election  of 

1896.    He  said  : 

It  is  our  plain  duty  to  more  than  seven  million  voters  who,  fifteen 
months  ago,  won  a  gf^at  political  battle  on  the  issue,  among  others,  that 
the  United  States  government  would  not  permit  a  doubt  to  exist  any- 
where concerning  the  stability  and  integrity  of  its  currency  or  the  in- 
violability of  its  obligations  of  every  kind.  That  is  my  interpretation  of 
the  victory.  Whatever  effort,  therefore,  is  required  to  make  the  settle- 
ment of  this  vital  question  clear  and  conclusive  for  all  time  we  are  bound 
in  good  conscience  to  undertake  and  if  possible  realize.  That  is  our  com- 
mission—our present  charter  from  the  people.  It  will  not  suffice  for 
citizens  nowadays  to  say  simply  that  they  are  in  favor  of  sound  money. 
That  is  not  enough.  The  people's  purpose  must  be  given  the  vitality  of 
public  law.  Better  any  honest  effort  with  failure  than  the  avoiding  id 
such  a  duty. 
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I  respectfully  ask  every  reader  of  The  Abena  to  peroae 
with  close  attention  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  issue  upon 
which,  according  to  Mr.  McKinley's  formal  speech,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  Head  it  with  care; 
omit  no  word.  Bead  each  sentence  and  then  reconsider  the 
facts.  The  event  is  not  so  very  far  away  but  that  memory 
as  well  as  the  record  will  enable  the  average  American  citizen 
to  recall  the  real  issue  upon  which  the  Republican  party  was 
successful  in  the  election  of  1896.  With  the  facts  well  in 
mind,  then  read  again  the  interpretation  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  gave  at  the  Waldorf -Astorian  banquet  of 
the  platform  on  which  he  was  chosen  to  his  high  office.  That 
platform  was  not  what  the  President  explains  it  to  have  been! 
His  construction  is  forced  and  foreign.  We  do  him  the  credit 
to  suppose  that  he  understands  the  English  language,  and  that 
he  is  able  to  construe  rhetorically  the  meaning  of  sentences. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1896  declared  for  international 
bimetallism.  President  McKinley  knows  that  it  so  declared. 
The  whole  world  knows  it.  The  American  people  are  bimetal- 
lists.  All  of  them  are  bimetallists,  except  about  one-third  of 
the  Republican  party  and  a  still  smaller  rump  of  the  Democ- 
racy. It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1896  should  declare  for  international  bimetallism. 
By  that  platform  the  party  was  solemnly  pledged  to  interna- 
tional bimetallism  and  to  all  legitimate  efforts  to  gain  that  end. 
It  wa^  on  this  pretence  of  a  principle  that  the  ticket  won. 
Without  such  a  declaration  Mr.  McKinley  would  not  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  precisely  the  declaration  of 
international  bimetallism  that  enabled  the  management,  under 
the  pure  and  inspiring  compulsion  of  Mark  Hanna's  machine, 
to  juggle  the  people  into  a  false  verdict  and  to  secure  the 
administration  of  the  government  for  four  years. 

True  it  is  that  the  deep-down  purpose  of  the  management  to 
establish  gold  monometallism  was  also  vaguely  and  by  circum- 
locution expressed  in  the  hypocritical  platform.  Until  inter- 
national bimetallism  could  be  secured,  the  gold  standard  of 
values  should  be  maintained.  Such  was  the  sophistical  and 
double-dealing  method  of  that  indescribable  document.  Not 
once,  but  hundreds  of  times  the  real  character  of  the  platform 
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has  been  pointed  out;  but  the  whole  contention  here  is  that  it 
was  the  declaration  of  the  platform  for  international  bimetal- 
lism  that  enabled  the  Kepublican  management  to  win.  On 
that  they  secured  an  electoral  majority.  Without  that  they 
could  have  secured  nothing.  The  victory  was  the  baneful 
result  of  the  miserable  sophism  and  two-sided  ambiguity  which 
were  purposely  inserted  in  the  platform,  and  which  constituted 
its  essential  part 

Now  in  the  face  of  all  this;  in  the  face  of  this  undeniable 
and  manifest  interpretation  of  the  Republican  platform,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  publicly  declares  that  more 
than  seven  million  citizens  had  decided  by  their  votes  that  the 
United  States  government  would  not  permit  a  doubt  to  exist 
anywhere  concerning — ^what?  The  President  says  in  his  plati- 
tudinous language,  "a  doubt  concerning  the  stability  and 
integrity  of  the  governmental  obligations  of  every  kind."  He 
means  to  say  that  seven  millions  of  voters  decided  that  the 
government  obligations  of  the  United  States  should  be  paid  in 
gold.  He  does  not  say  that,  but  wanders  off  into  the  cloudland 
of  Latin  phraseology.  He  sheers  away  into  those  platitudes 
for  which  his  speeches  to  the  Canton  pilgrims  in  1896  were 
proverbial.  In  doing  so  he  puts  a  false  interpretation  upon 
the  very  platform  on  which  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  must  have  known  when  he  delivered  his 
carefully  prepared  address  that  the  explanation  which  he  gave 
of  that  platform  was  wide  of  the  mark  and  foreign  to  the 
truth. 

He  next  goes  on  to  declare  that  it  will  no  longer  suffice  for 
citizens  to  say  that  they  are  in  favor  of  sound  money.  He 
means  that  citizens  must  say  that  they  are  in  favor  of  gold 
monometallism — neither  more  nor  less.  He  does  not  say  that, 
for  he  was  not  desirous  of  arousing  the  antagonism  of  the 
nation  or  even  of  calling  specific  attention  to  the  thing  which 
he  uttered;  but  the  meaning  is  unmistakable.  He  says  it  is 
not  enough  that  citizens  shall  declare  for  sound  money.  He 
adds  that  the  purpose  of  the  people  (as  expressed  in  his  elec- 
tion) must  be  given  the  vitality  of  public  law.  He  means  that 
the  gold  standard  of  values  shall  be  declared  by  legal  and  con- 
Btitutional  enactment.    ^^Given  the  vitality  of  public  law"  is 
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a  beautiful  phrase.  It  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  style  of  speech 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  affected,  and  of 
which  we  admit  that  he  has  become  a  master. 

"Given  the  vitality  of  public  law!"  Why  should  not  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Republic  say  in  the  English  language 
what  he  means?  His  meaning  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  man 
whom  he  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  secure  the 
final  abrogation  of  the  bimetallic  system  of  money  in  the 
United  States  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  gold  monometal- 
lism pure  and  simple  shall  be  enacted  by  Congress  into  the 
statute  of  the  nation.  He  means  that  the  goldite  conspiracy 
to  compel  the  American  people  to  transact  their  business,  and 
in  particular  to  pay  their  debts,  according  to  the  measurement 
of  gold  only  shall  be  by  Congress  made  into  law,  final  and 
irrevocable,  ultimate  and  irreversible.  But  instead  of  saying 
this  the  President  declares  that  the  "purpose  of  the  people 
shall  be  given  the  vitality  of  public  law."  This  phrase  sufficed 
for  the  banqueters,  and  it  was  easily  understood  by  them.  It 
is  also  easily  understood  by  all  those  who  concern  themselves 
with  the  money  question  and  its  correlative  themes.  Other- 
wise the  phraseology  presented  might  be  regarded  as  a  mum- 
ble of  mysterious  words. 

The  real  Nemesis  of  this  world  is  History.  The  National 
Manufacturers'  Association  supposed  that  they  were  doing 
something  and  saying  something  at  the  Waldorf- Astorian 
revel  that  would  prove  historical.  They  congratulated  them- 
selves that  they  were  making  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  were  only  making  sport  for  the  smileless  Power  that 
governs  the  world.  They  vainly  imagined  that  they  were  able 
to  control  the  onward  march.  They  thought,  no  doubt,  that 
the  nation  would  be  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  a  banquet 
with  a  thousand  magnates  sitting  for  five  hours  at  fifteen-dollar 
plates.  They  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  the  forced  and  pre- 
scribed utterances  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
change  somewhat  the  course  of  the  human  tides.  They  may 
have  cherished  the  delusion  that  his  speech  of  platitudes  would 
affect  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
the  pending  resolution  of  Senator  Teller.  They  may  have 
believed  that  the  American  people  would  turn  from  their  im- 
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memorial  faith  in  bimetallism  on  the  strength  of  a  presidential 
speech  at  a  banquet!  Nay,  nay;  not  so.  The  whole  thing 
was  as  a  mirage  that  breaks  and  passes. 

What  effect  did  the  Astorian  banquet  have  on  the  course  of 
events?  The  wholly  just  and  true  resolution  of  Senator  Teller 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  fifteen!  The  gold- 
bug  prop6sition  of  Senator  Lodge  was  voted  down  by  a  major- 
ity of  twenty-nine.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  damned  the  scheme,  of  the  bond  gamblers  and 
indignantly  stamped  it  into  nonentity.  The  proposition  of 
Senator  Lodge  secured  in  the  Senate  twenty-one  votes  in  all. 
And  that  was  the  result  of  the  Astorian  revel!  That  was  the 
outcome  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  secure  by  noise  and  splendor,  by  fallacy  and 
falsehood,  the  purpose  of  the  plutocratic  oligarchy  to  crush 
the  great  American  nation  under  the  intolerable  cross  of  gold. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  this  Republic  are  waiting  for  their 
day  and  their  opportunity.  They  see  with  delight  the  crum- 
bling of  the  money  fabric,  the  tottering  of  the  great  oligarchy, 
and  the  impending  crash  of  the  bond  power  amid  the  down- 
rush  and  evanescence  of  its  own  splendor.  Let  it  come!  Let 
the  crisis  come!  The  people  will  stand  in  their  lot  and  await 
the  issue.  They  who  have  devised  this  situation — ^they  who 
have  been  the  careful  pilots  steering  the  ship  of  this  Eepublic 
on  the  rocks — ^may  now  take  the  consequences.  It  is  their 
wreck — ^not  ours;  they  may  do  what  they  will. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  the  money  syndicate  secured  a  contract. 
They  got  the  contract  by  an  infamous  juggle.  That  contract 
was  to  restore  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
nation.  The  people  accepted  their  promise  and  commissioned 
them  to  do  it,  and  they  gleefully  undertook  the  task.  The 
great  American  democracy  has  all  the  while  stood  ready  to 
join  in  the  chorus  of  triumph  whenever  the  hypocritical  oli- 
garchy shall  carry  out  its  pledge.  This  day  we  patiently  await 
the  fulfilment. 

Gentlemen  of  the  goldite  conspiracy!  carry  out  your  con- 
tract. Open  the  gates  of  peace;  come  on  with  your  prosperity, 
and  you  shall  have  our  cheers  and  a  long  lease  of  power.  But 
if  you  do  not,  the  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand! 
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BY  CHABLES  MELVILLE  SHEPHEBD. 


A  NUMBER  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  preacher  in  a  South- 
em  university,  I  heard  a  lecture  which  awakened  much 
local  interest.  It  was  one  of  a  course  given  by  a  great 
scientist,  but  I  cannot  recall  his  theme  or  much  of  the  treat- 
ment. He  held  that  society  is  drawing  near  to  a  flood-time  of 
thought,  like  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Christian  era,  or  the 
Renascence.  It  would  begin  with  physical  discovery,  possibly 
a  new  conception  of  ethereal  vibration,  but  its  climax  would 
be  in  the  ethical  life  of  man.  Industry  and  transportation 
would  first  be  revolutionized,  war  would  be  abolished,  the 
problems  of  to-day  would  be  history,  and  the  globe  would  be 
like  a  well-tilled  estate.  Then  the  mystery-loving  soul  of 
man  would  turn  finally  to  the  undiscovered  regions  of  the 
psychic  universe.  We  shall  measure  the  growth  of  character, 
we  shall  print  the  image  of  the  soul,  and  education  will  be- 
come an  exact  science.  The  end  will  be  an  ineffable  pag- 
eantry, the  triumph  of  the  diviner  part  of  man.  Unselfishness, 
purity  of  heart,  and  righteousness  will  at  last  have  their  coro- 
nation day. 

As  the  students  thronged  out  into  the  corridor  I  noticed 
that  one  man,  a  Georgian  named  Martin,  remained  in  his  seat 
absorbed  in  thought.  Having  some  acquaintance  with  him 
I  spoke  as  I  passed.  He  made  no  reply  for  a  moment,  then 
looking  up,  said,  "I  shall  follow  that  clew." 

'  Five  years  later,  when  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  incident, 
a  message  came  from  a  hospital  stating  that  a  sick  man  wished 
to  see  me.  Going  to  the  place,  I  had  difficulty  in  recognizing 
my  student  friend,  Martin.  He  was  manifestly  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  some  wasting  disease. 

^H  have  sent  for  you,"  said  he,  because  I  recall  your  sym- 
pathy in  former  days.  I  shall  die  easier  if  I  disclose  the  se- 
crets of  my  life  and  leave  a  message  with  you." 

Upon  my  assurance  that  I  would  serve  him,  he  continued: 
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*T)oyou  recall  that  last  lecture  of  Professor  D ^,  which 

was  so  much  talked  of  at  the  time?  Well,  it  has  shaped  my 
career  and,  in  a  way,  has  brought  me  to  this  pass.  After  leav- 
ing the  University  I  spent  two  years  in  Germany  and  another 
year  in  a  great  laboratory  at  New  York.  Having  come  into 
a  fair  patrimony,  I  felt  prepared  to  enter  upon  independent 
research.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  absorption  of  the  next 
few  years.  Every  hour  and  every  energy  were  devoted  to 
one  idea.  My  postulate  was  that  all  physical  energy  depends 
on  ethereal  vibration.  The  human  body  is  a  mechanism  ex- 
quisitely contrived  to  receive  and  transmit  universal  waves  of 
a  certain  range.  But  the  gamut  of  material  experiences  is 
only  a  fragment  of  the  diapason  of  life.  All  that  we  know 
and  feel  in  the  body  is  as  a  span  measured  on  the  sun's  orbit. 
It  seemed  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  vibration  is  also  the 
medium  of  energy  in  the  transcendent  life  of  the  soul;  for  all 
we  know  points  that  way.  In  the  one  observed  case  of  a  soul 
in  the  spiritual  mode,  which  is  that  of  our  Lord,  there  is  no 
apparent  deviation  from  the  law.  The  spiritual  body  contin- 
ued to  be  an  instrument  sensitive  to  vibrations,  but  appar- 
ently those  of  vastly  greater  range  than  we  know  anything 
about.  It  is  significant  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Infinite 
is  conveyed  in  terms  of  harmonious  motion.  The  ether,  then, 
is  a  medium  responsive  to  every  pulsation  of  the  divine  life, 
and  finite  existences  are  receivers  of  varying  capacities.  Mat- 
ter intercepts  a  few  vibrations,  animal  bodies  receive  many 
more  and  have  an  indefinite  potency  of  evolution,  while  pure 
spirits  are  organs  of  universal  range.  Death  is  the  breaking 
down  of  a  barrier  between  the  lower  and  higher  capacity. 
Now  we  know  that  even  in  the  bodily  mode  the  soul  continu- 
ally acts  beyond  the  range  of  the  physical,  and  the  whole  even 
of  the  earthly  life  is  the  sum  of  the  physical  and  the  psychic. 
Man's  total  existence  at  any  moment  may  be  likened  to  a 
ship,  if  we  may  suppose  the  sails  to  be  hidden  by  a  screen. 
Part  of  the  hull  is  under  water,  and*the  canvas  is  out  of  sight. 
Nevertheless  we  know  that  what  we  see  is  one  with  what  we 
do  not  see,  and  that  the  whole  moves  together.  The  great  end 
in  the  view  of  the  investigator  is  to  find  some  means  of  re- 
ceiving psychic  vibrations.     That  accomplished,  we  can  test 
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character  as  we  now  test  the  action  of  the  heart  or  lungs^  and 
the  soul's  ensemble  can  be  recorded  on  a  sensitive  plate.  End- 
lessly observing  and  experimenting,  I  at  length  stumbled  on 
the  truth.  You  will  find  all  the  details  set  forth  in  my  jour- 
nals, which  I  shall  leave  in  your  care,  together  with  the  ap- 
paratus in  my  laboratory." 

Mr.  Martin  was  now  visibly  fatigued,  and  the  nurse,  com- 
ing forward,  begged  that  he  make  no  further  effort  that  day. 

At  my  next  visit  I  found  him  in  a  comatose  state,  and  it 
was  but  a  few  days  later  that  we  buried  the  mortal  part  of  my 
friend.  In  due  time  his  apparatus  and  papers  came  into  my 
hands,  and  this  account  is  continued  from  his  notebooks.  I 
have  omitted  a  great  deal  of  primary  experimentation  and 
much  that  appeared  to  have  only  a  technical  interest.  Doubt- 
less all  will  one  day  be  sifted  and  prepared  for  publication. 
I  also  leave  out  the  dates,  as  of  no  immediate  importance,  and 
as  interfering  with  the  continuity  of  the  narrative. 

"To-day  saw  the  last  touches  put  to  my  psychic  mechanism. 
ITow  for  some  practical  tests.  I  do  not  have  much  fear  of 
failure;  the  preliminary  induction  has  been  too  thorough.  I 
believe  that  I  have  shown  the  existence  of  psychic  waves.  At 
the  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet  in  a  balloon,  my  recording 
instrument  reveals  two  systems  of  waves,  the.  one  sweeping 
down  toward  the  earth,  the  other  radiating  from  it,  and 
neither  in  any  way  connected  with  known  physical  energy. 
If  placed  in  position  between  an  orator  of  high  power  and  his 
audience,  the  instnmient  exhibits  violent  oscillations,  and  in- 
dicates different  orders  of  vibrations  originating  in  the  mass  of 
people  and  in  the  speaker.*  In  the  midst  of  the  Nevada  desert 
I  found  that  the  vibrations  are  comparatively  few  and  sim- 
ple; while  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  city  they  are  many  and 
complex.  If  now  I  can  isolate  the  vibrations  from  a  person 
and  obtain  an  image  from  them,  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
induction  will  be  assured.* 

"To-day  brought  me  my  first  successful  personal  test.  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  Senator  P.,  and  used  my  new  indi- 
vidualizing device,  meanwhile  plying  him  with  more  questions 
than  a  professional  interviewer.    He  talked  at  great  length  of 
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his  early  struggles,  his  dominant  aims,  and  his  experiences  in 
the  role  of  party  boss.  There  is  no  question  but  he  has  the 
boss  conscience  and  the  boss  conception  of  life.  I  was  noc 
without  tremors  in  going  about  this  business;  it  seemed  very 
like  moral  vivisection.  But  I  feel  that  I  am  acting  in  the 
interest  of  science.  Probably  the  proposal  of  a  volimtary  test 
would  find  few  subjects,  and  they  all  of  one  or  two  types.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  world  is  any  better  prepared  for  my  work 
now  than  it  was  for  Eoger  Bacon's  in  his  day.  I  came  away 
satisfied  that  I  had  the  great  man's  skeleton  in  my  pocket. 
The  results  now  lie  before  me,  and  I  fear  that  they  would  not 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  or  his  spiritual  adviser.  The 
index  hand  has  shifted  only  a  few  points.  The  Senator^s  soul- 
movement  corresponds  about  to  that  of  the  pulse  of  a  dyin^ 
man.  The  developed  plate  shows — ^what?  The  subject  is  of 
portly  and  commanding  presence,  his  whole  personaHty  sug- 
gesting a  full  diet  of  adulation.  But  the  kalonograph  pre- 
sents the  crudest  caricature  of  humanity,  being  rather  like 
a  Eontgen  photograph  in  which  only  the  heavier  parts  ap- 
pear. I  cannot  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  drift  of  this.  The 
subject's  soul  is  sensitive  to  a  very  few  of  the  psychic  undula- 
tions. Whole  systems  of  the  finer  vibrations  beat  on  his 
personality  like  waves  against  a  cliff.  Hereafter  as  often  as 
I  look  at  the  man  I  shall  see  that  ghastly  picture. 

*T!  was  fortunate  to-day.  I  secured  a  fine  test  from  a 
brown-eyed,  romping  schoolgii'l,  whose  parents  left  her  in  my 
charge  whUe  they  visited  one  of  the  scientific  collections. 
While  this  winsome  lassie  was  chatting  brightly  of  her  bicy- 
cle, her  pets,  and  her  schoolmates,  I  could  hear  the  steady 
clicking  of  the  index  in  my  pocket.  The  results  are  interest- 
ing. The  record  is  as  full  and  steady  as  that  of  normal  respi- 
ration. Evidently  the  home  influences  of  the  subject  are 
wholesome.  The  kalonograph  is  a  study.  It  appears  much 
younger  than  the  subject,  owing,  I  presume,  to  the  fact  that 
soul  development  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  body.  Some  of 
the  outlines  are  shadowy,  as  if  in  process  of  formation,  but 
on  the  whole  the  picture  is  beautiful  and  ^expresses  a  wide 
range  of  psychic  impressions.  Another  fascinating  test  is 
that  of  a  fine  baby  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.    In  the  kalono- 
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graph  the  latter  appears  sweet  and  madonna-like,  while  on  her 
bosom  lies  a  nucleus  of  tinted  shadows.  Studying  them  one 
observes  systems  of  wavy  lines,  which,  on  close  inspection, 
take  the  forms  of  flowers  and  clusters  of  stars. 

"Jackson  Edwards  has  been  telling  me  about  a  philanthrop- 
ic friend  of  his,  whose  case  attracts  me.  He  lives  in  a  slum 
settlement,  and  spends  his  fortune  in  all  manner  of  beneficence 
— schools,  libraries,  gymnasiums,  and  kindergartens.  Appar- 
ently he  plans  well,  but  the  returns  are  very  slow,  and  many 
call  him  a  failure.  Edwards  likens  him  to  one  developed  be- 
yond his  age,  having  the  sympathies  and  emotions  of  the 
twenty-first  century  in  the  environment  of  the  nineteenth. 
(Called  on  him  to-day,  and,  having  made  a  substantial  dona- 
tion to  his  work,  drew  him  out.  He  is  very  homely,  and  has 
queer  tricks  of  manner;  yet  as  one  sees  more  of  him  there  is 
a  growing  sense  of  a  noble  personality  behind  the  outward 
appearance.  He  has  been  concerned  in  the  late  clothing 
strikes.  It  is  a  wretched  business — cold,  iron  greed  on  the 
one  side,  wolflike  ferocity  and  cunning  on  the  other.  The 
subject  suffers  with  both,  and,  I  think,  more  than  they  all. 
Telling  of  the  misery  and  despair  of  some  of  the  strikers* 
families,  he  broke  down.  It  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to 
lose,  but  while  I  noted  the  extraordinary  vibration  of  the  in- 
deXj  I  heard  a  sudden  snap,  and  the  sound  ceased.  I  now 
perceive  the  cause.  The  mechanism  of  the  indicator  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  pressure;  consequently  it  gave  way,  and 
the  kalonograph  is  imperfect.  It  is  a  great  pityl  This  man^s 
soul-horizon  is  almost  superhuman,  and  a  completed  image 
would  have  been  something  like  one  of  Angelo's  archangels. 

"Having  repaired  my  apparatus  I  called  on  the  Rev.  Dr.X., 
the  popular  pastor  of  the  rich  congregation  on  Silverspoon 
Avenue.  He  was  most  debonair  and  communicative.  Wishing 
to  have  a  pair  of  the  cloth  I  also  visited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Z.,  who 
is  a  spiritual  guide  of  sailors  and  wharf-rats.  The  contrasted 
images  lie  before  me.  That  of  Dr.  X.  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  liv- 
ing skeleton,  while  his  poor  brother  would  pass  for  Elijah 
in  the  transfiguration. 

^^y  uncommon  luck  I  got  open-sesame  to  the  million-dollar 
ball  last  night.      Danced  with  Miss  M.,  who  in  a  physical 
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sense  was  fairly  the  climax  of  the  occasion.  I  could  but  won- 
der how  such  a  splendid  vision  of  physical  perfection  and  fault- 
less costuming  would  fare  in  a  kalonograph.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  much  to  show  for  my  pains.  The  kalonograph  is 
a  formless  blur  of  shadows,  and  the  indicator  has  made  but  a 
few  fluttering  movements.  The  subject's  alpha  and  omega 
are  physical,  and  she  is  psychically  blind,  deaf,  and  devoid  of 
feeling.  Later  on  I  observed  a  lady  compassed  about  by  an 
incense-burning  throng.  I  was  told  that  she  was  a  Wellesley 
girl  who,  after  a  phenomenal  social  career,  had  married  the 
greatest  estate  in  New  England,  subject  only  to  the  encum- 
brance of  an  uninteresting  husband.  But  it  seems  that  he  had 
a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  died  after  a  year  or  two. 
It  is  said  that  she  fills  her  great  position  with  no  little  tact 
and  sense  of  noblesse  oblige.  She  is  decidedly  of  the  Eecamier 
order,  and  the  most  remarkable  woman  I  have  met  here.  I 
should  have  said  that  she  received  the  devotion  of  the  men 
with  absolute  impartiality,  but  for  her  manner  toward  one 
gentleman,  who,  I  believe,  is  an  instructor  in  the  University, 
with  a  record  yet  to  make.  It  was  not  that  she  favored  him 
— quite  the  reverse;  but  her  attitude  toward  him  implied  ad- 
justment. Almost  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  being  in  the 
conservatory,  I  unexpectedly  came  upon  my  lady  R6camier 
and  her  unconf essed  worshipper.  I  must  say  that  he  impresses 
me  as  a  very  manly  fellow.  Suspecting  some  crisis  I  resolved 
to  take  a  test — meanwhile  posing  as  an  admirer  of  orchids. 
The  result  is  a  double  kalonograph  of  extraordinary  qualities. 
The  picture  of  the  man  denotes  unusual  psychic  promise;  no 
doubt  a  glimpse  of  it  would  help  his  chances  with  the  lady. 
Hers  is  plainer  than  one  would  have  expected,  but  it  is  a  plain- 
ness dependent  on  the  restraint  or  suppression  of  some  neces- 
sary element.  The  strangest  feature  is  that  in  both  cases 
development  seems  to  be  reciprocal,  or  interdependent.  The 
form  of  the  man  is  like  a  globe  having  one  hemisphere  toward 
the  sun.  All  the  beauty  and  growth  lies  toward  the  lady,  the 
rest  being  much  in  shadow.  So  it  is  also  with  her,  save  that 
her  expression  on  his  side  is  not  harmonious,  indicating,  as  I 
think,  an  indecision  or  unwillingness  in  the  presence  of  some 
great  sacrifice.     Placing  a  card  over  the  side  of  her  image 
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which  lies  away  from  her  companion,  one  would  pronounce 
her  angelic;  reversing  the  process,  she  appears  negative  and 
devoid  of  attraction. 

*^I  suppose  that  I  am  at  length  an  adept  in  the  art  of  soul- 
photography,  for  I  have  more  cases  than  I  can  describe  in 
detail.  But  there  are  two  types  of  which  I  begin  to  weary. 
One  can  take  images  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  every 
day  that  are  simply  healthy  and  normal.  We  may  say  of 
them  that  they  already  begin  to  live  in  the  psychic  world,  and 
are  candidates  for  immortality.  Again,  one  may  heap  up 
kalonographs  of  roues,  drunkards,  opium  or  cigarette  fiends, 
souls  waterlogged  with  selfishness  and  worldliness,  or  money- 
gathering  automatons.  Such  products  have  no  psychic  value. 
It  is  manifest  that  were  hundreds  of  millions  of  them  turned 
loose  in  the  spirit  world  they  could  not  populate  it,  save  as,  on 
earth,  noisome  beasts  and  reptiles  inhabit  a  wilderness.  The 
eflFect  on  one  is  curious.  Heretofore  material  things  have 
seemed  the  more  real;  the  spiritual  has  been  vague  and  specu- 
lative. Now,  however,  the  unseen  universe  makes  an  over- 
whelming impression  of  reality,  and  I  find  myself  judging  all 
men  by  their  soul  values.  It  is  hard  to  respect  those  that  can- 
not cast  a  spiritual  shadow;  yet  we  are  told  that  the  Redeemer, 
looking  on  the  sensual  multitudes,  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion. The  greatest  anomaly  is  myself.  Why  do  I  not  try 
these  processes  in  my  own  case?  At  times  I  am  consumed 
with  anxiety  to  behold  my  soul's  image;  yet  as  often  as  I  ap- 
proach the  test  a  great  terror  falls  upon  me. 

"A  new  subject  has  come  to  me  in  a  strange  fashion.  Stroll- 
ing one  evening  in  the  suburbs  the  soft  notes  of  a  cradle  song 
set  my  index  vibrating  in  unison.  I  noted  that  the  house 
whence  the  sounds  came  was  next  to  that  of  a  friend,  and  so 
it  came  about  that  I  met  Margaret  Van  Meter.  Her  family, 
who  are  of  old  Huguenot  stock,  came  here  after  the  war  to 
nurse  their  broken  fortunes.  The  father  is  now  for  the  second 
time  a  widower,  and  there  are  two  sets  of  children,  all  in 
Margaret's  care.  I  now  go  there  often.  Col.  Van  Meter,  an 
old  gentleman  of  the  grand  style,  is  delightfully  reminiscent; 
and  Margaret  is  a  luminary  shedding  toned  light  all  about  her. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  wherein  her  fascination  resides.    She  is 
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not  regularly  beautiful;  yet  a  blind  man  hearing  her  voice 
and  receiving  the  influences  from  her  personality  would  be- 
lieve her  to  be  lovely.  She  has  seen  little  of  the  world,  and 
has  scant  culture  beyond  that  of  books  and  heredity.  But  my 
studies  have  taught  me  that  the  unselfish  soul  receives  a 
cosmic  discipline.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  study  her  kalono- 
graph,  and  have  gone  prepared  to  take  it  a  score  of  times;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  my  own,  my  nerve  fails  me. 

"I  have  had  an  amazing  experience,  and  realize  what  it 
means  to  play  with  transcendent  forces.  I  believe  I  know  how 
Phaeton  felt  after  his  tumble  from  the  sun-chariot.  In  truth 
I  can  only  state  the  facts;  I  do  not  as  yet  see  through  them. 
Could  it  have  been  that  in  my  abstraction  I  drew  the  appa- 
ratus from  my  pocket  as  I  talked?  I  was  spending  the  evening 
with  Margaret.    It  was  one  of  those  rare  hours  when 

''Soft  Btillness,  and  the  nighty 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony." 

"For  a  time  Margaret  played  some  of  Chopin's  music,  and 
then  we  walked  the  veranda.  She  told  the  simple  annals  of 
her  life;  her  plans  for  the  comfort  of  her  father's  declining 
years  and  the  careers  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  The  purity 
and  harmony  of  it  entered  into  my  soul.  The  mellow  tones  of 
her  voice  blended  with  the  dreamy  song  of  a  mocking-bird  in 
the  magnolia  tree,  and  a  subtle  fragrance  that  floated  on  the 
air  had  the  effect  of  an  emanation  from  her  spirit.  As  we 
reached  a  shadowed  corner  of  the  veranda,  I  yielded  to  an 
overmastering  impulse  and  offered  her  my  life's  devotion, 
pleading  that  I  could  help  to  carry  out  her  plans.  The  fine 
outlines  of  her  face  gleamed  faintly  in  the  darkness  like  a 
statute  of  Atropos,  while  she  said,  very  gently: 

"  *I  found  this  path  already  marked  out  for  me,  and  while 
it  may  seem  narrow,  I  have  learned  to  love  it.  To  accept  your 
offer,  however  I  might  try  to  disguise  it  to  myself,  would  be 
the  substitution  of  a  hypothetical  duty  for  a  certain  one,  and 
I  should  no  longer  have  a  single  heart.  Besides  that,  you  are 
a  man  of  science,  and  I  am  an  unlessoned  girl  that  could  only 
hinder  your  career.' 

"  *0h,'  cried  I,  'you  do  not  understand  how  all  the  science 
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I  have  ever  mastered  has  but  taught  me  to  discern  the  relative 
value  of  our  souls.' 

^'As  I  spoke  a  soft  light,  as  of  the  rising  moon,  shone  on 
her  face,  and  her  look  of  perplexity  dissolved  into  wonder  and 
fear.  Half  turning  my  head  in  obedience  to  her  silent  ges^ 
ture,  I  saw  in  the  darkness  as  on  a  black  tablet,  two  luminous 
images — Margaret's  and  my  own.  The  one  was  a  magnifi' 
cent  composite  of  the  Greek  ideal  and  the  Christian  Madonna 
— the  expression  of  her  life's  perfect  harmony  and  the  possi- 
bilities wrought  by  obedience  to  the  inward  light.  Over 
against  her  hung  a  spectre,  only  half  in  clear  outline — ^the 
sketch  or  nucleus  of  a  man,  reflecting  not  radiating  light,  and 
suggesting  a  plant  long  grown  in  the  darkness  and  suddenly 
starting  to  thrive  under  newly  admitted  light.  All  this  passed 
in  less  time  than  has  gone  to  the  telling  of  it.  A  deep  sigh 
aroused  me,  and  I  turned  just  in  time  to  catch  the  tottering 
form  of  Margaret. 

^^earing  her  within,  and'caUing  the  family,  I  hastened  out 
to  seek  a  physician.  She  was  ill  for  weeks  afterwards,  and 
I  have  never  seen  her  since;  nor  do  I  desire  to  meet  her  again 
until  a  life  kindred  with  her  own  has  fitted  me  to  stand  una- 
bashed in  her  presence.  I  have  ceased  to  concern  myself 
about  the  soul-growth  of  others,  seeing  my  own  in  such  a 
state.    Reality  is  now  the  one  tremendous  thought  of  life." 

Here  the  journal  stopped  short.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's ill  health  set  in  about  this  time.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  think  of  his  revolutionary  invention.  The  apparatus  and 
memoranda  are  in  my  keeping,  but  I  have  not  yet  mastered 
the  requisite  processes.  I  must  confess  to  some  of  Martin's 
repugnance  to  a  personal  trial.  Truly,  every  man  walks  in 
a  vain  show;  while  over  against  him,  like  an  invisible  shadow, 
— still  the  only  reality, — moves  his  psychic  double,  his  bal- 
ance of  character.  I  can  see  the  great  moment  of  this  discov- 
ery, if  it  turns  out  to  be  valid.  Education,  government,  crim- 
inology, charity,  and  psychic  science  would  be  transformed. 
It  may  be  that  society  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  a  development. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  make  over  Mr.  Martin's  papers  and  appa- 
ratus to  any  properly  accredited  scientific  body  that  may  desire 
to  continue  las  Qxpenixi«iLt;&. 


WHO  IS  THE  INFIDEL? 


BY    8AM    WALTSB   TOSS. 


Who  is  the  infidel?    'Tie  he 

Who  deems  man's  thought  should  not  be  free. 

Who'd  veil  truth's  faintest  ray  of  light 

From  breaking  on  the  human  sight; 

'Tis  he  who  purposes  to  bind 

The  slightest  fetter  on  the  piind. 

Who  fears  lest  wreck  and  wrong  be  wrought 

To  leave  man  loose  with  his  own  thought; 

Who^  in  the  clash  of  brain  with  brain. 

Is  fearful  lest  the  truth  be  slain, 

That  wrong  may  win  and  right  may  flee — 

This  is  the  infidel.    'Tis  he. 

Who  is  the  infidel?    'Tis  he 
Who  puts  a  bound  on  what  may  be; 
Who  fears  time's  upward  slope  shall  end 
On  some  far  summit — and  descend; 
Who  trembles  lest  the  long-borne  light. 
Far-seen,  shall  lose  itself  in  night; 
Who  doubts  that  life  shall  rise  from  death 
When  the  old  order  perisheth; 
That  all  God's  spaces  may  be  cross't 
And  not  a  single  soul  be  lost — 
Who  doubts  all  this,  whoe'er  he  be. 
This  is  the  infidel.    'Tis  he. 
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Who  is  the  infidel?    'Tis  he 
Who  from  his  soul's  own  light  would  flee. 
Who  drowns  with  creeds  of  noise  and  din 
The  still  small  voice  that  speaks  within; 
^Tis  he  whose  jangled  soul  has  leaned 
To  that  bad  lesson  of  the  fiend, 
That  worlds  roll  on  in  lawless  dance, 
Nowhither  through  the  gulfs  of  chance; 
And  that  some  feet  may  never  press 
A  pathway  through  the  wilderness 
From  midnight  to  the  mom-to-be — 
This  is  the  infidel.    'Tis  he. 

Who  is  the  infidel?    'Tis  he 
Who  sees  no  beauty  in  a  tree; 
For  whom  no  world-deep  music  hides 
In  the  wide  anthem  of  the  tides; 
For  whom  no  glad  bird-carol  thrills 
From  oflf  the  million-throated  hills; 
Who  sees  no  order  in  the  high 
Procession  of  the  star-sown  sky; 
Who  never  feels  his  heart  beguiled 
By  the  glad  prattle  of  a  child; 
Who  has  no  dreams  of  things  to  b 
This  is  the  infidel.    ^Tis  he. 


THE  EDITOR'S  EVENING. 


THE   POLICEMAN   IN   CIVILIZATION. 

THEEE  is  more  in  a  policeman  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. He  is  not  so  much  a  person  as  a  fact.  He  is  rep- 
resentative of  much  and  expressive  of  little.  He  is  said 
to  stand  for  the  state.  If  so,  the  state  has  a  remarkable  man- 
ner of  revealing  herself  to  the  senses.  This  is  true  in  particu- 
lar of  the  Christian  state.  The  Christian  state  is  a  sort  of  a 
professional  entity  that  ought  for  the  sake  of  consistency  to  be 
represented  by  something  different  from  a  bluecoat,  a  leer, 
and  a  billy. 

It  seems,  however,  that  civilization  demands  a  policeman. 
If  we  are  to  reason  from  the  facts,  the  higher  stage  of  the 
civilized  life  requires  an  increased  supply  of  policemen.  This 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  explain.  The  more  we  civilize,  the 
more  we  enlarge  the  Department  of  Public  Protection.  The 
Indians  had  no  policemen.  The  seventy  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Iceland  have  only  one.  A  small  Christian  town  in  America 
requires  several.  The  city  must  have  many;  the  metropolis, 
an  army.  New  York  requires  five  thousand  to  keep  her  from 
robbing  and  killing  herself. 

The  sophists  tell  us  that  civilization  must  have  in  it  "a 
sanction  of  force."  They  teach  that  society  in  order  to  be 
moral  must  first  be  brutal.  Philosophy  is  pitched  in  this  key. 
The  professor  of  Social  Science  tells  his  Seniors  that  the  body 
politic  has  to  be  held  in  shape  on  one  side  with  the  moral  law 
and  on  the  other  side  with  the  Tombs.  The  pulpit  spends  most 
of  its  force  in  trying  to  make  the  moral  law  and  the  Tombs 
consist.  The  policeman  in  modem  civilization  stands  between 
the  moral  law  and  the  station-house.  One  end  of  his  beat  is 
the  altar,  and  the  other  end  is  the  Tombs;  he  represents  both. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  well  the  sophistry  satisfies  the 
moralists  and  philosophers.  Not  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
the  discernment  and  the  courage  to  point  out  the  moral  delu- 
sions involved  in  such  a  scheme  of  society.    The  police  of  the 
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thirty  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  cost  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  thirty  largest  universities  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  American  university  is  a 
subordinate  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 


INDIA  RUBBER  AND  INIQUITY. 

From  the  Pharmaceutical  Era  of  June  24,  1897,  I  make 
the  following  extract: 

A  Danish  missionary  has  been  making  some  startling  revelations  con- 
cerning the  rubber  trade  on  the  Upper  Congo.  He  says  that  the  white 
man  wants  india-rubber,  and  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich;  and  to  terrify  the 
black  into  rendering  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  labor  the  rubber- 
gatherers  whose  quantity  falls  below  a  certain  weight  are  either  shot  or 
deprived  of  their  hands.  Rows  of  hands  stuck  on  trees  or  heaps  of  them 
forwarded  in  baskets  to  European  officers,  or  to  native  sergeants  under 
their  command,  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  all.  Rubber-gathering  is  a 
slow  and  difficult  task,  and  whole  villages  are  depopulated  in  order  that 
their  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  may  be  sent  on  the  search. 
Ck>mpanie8  of  black  troops  organized  by  white  officers  impress  the  vil- 
lagers into  this  new  species  of  slavery,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  de- 
clares that  he  has  seen  forty -five  villages  burnt  down  and  two  abandoned 
through  the  rubber  trouble.  If  these  statements  are  reliable,  the  amount 
of  iniquity  represented  by  a  stock  of  rubber  goods  must  be  alarming. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  then,  that  the  brutal,  Christless  com- 
mercial spirit  coins  the  blood  of  barbarians  into  thalers,  and 
francs,  and  pounds  sterling. 


FLIGHT  AND  FAILING. 

To  reach  out  to  the  glittering  stars — ^to  know; 

Some  little  thing  about  the  upper  deep; 

To  drift  adown  the  shoreless  blue — ^to  sweep 
A-wing  abov«  the  Universal  Flow; 
To  walk  upon  the  bursting  suns,  and  go 

Unscorched  amid  their  flames — to  scale  the  steep 

Into  the  sunless  Silence,  and  to  leap 
Beyond  it  all  into  the  Darkness — oh! 

I  too  have  made  this  voyage!     I  have  tried 
To  wrench  from  out  the  mystery  some  scheme 
Of  Life  and  Reason  to  appease  the  breast! 
Now,  baflBed  with  the  problem  and  defied 
By  space  and  time,  I  come  back  to  the  dream 
Of  our  Humanity — and  sink  to  rest. 


HOX.  UANIKL   I,.   IMSSKt.l. 


"We  do  not  take  poeaeMion  of  our  ideat,  but  are  posMMed  by  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena, 
Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them."— fleine. 


THE  ARENA. 
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USUKPATIONS    OF   THE   FEDERAL   JUDICIARY 
IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  MONEY  POWER. 


BY  HON.   DANIEL  L.   BUSSBLL, 

Oovemor  of  North  Carolina. 


THE  Constitutioii  is  illusiyely  suppoaed  to  be  the  creation 
of  the  Convention  of  1787.  After  a  hundred  years  of 
its  existence  and  expansion,  the  major  part  of  it  is  the 
creation  of  progressive  judicial  construction.  To  prove  this 
requires  more  space  than  the  scope  of  this  article  permits;  but 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  capable  constitutional  lawyers. 

First  there  were  forty  years  of  liberal  and  progressive  inter- 
pretation, then  thirty  years  of  strict  construction,  then  a  re- 
action, and  now  a  period  of  construction,  either  expansive  or 
restricted  according  to  the  demands  of  concentrated  wealth. 
The  judicial  policy  of  this  day  is  to  strike  down  the  States 
and  yet  to  narrow  the  delegated  powers  of  the  national  legis- 
lature wherever  necessary  to  barricade  against  the  advancing 
hosts  of  populism. 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  there  should  be  a  tribunal  like  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and 
to  stay  the  hand  of  Congress.  In  this  there  is  nothing  dan- 
gerous in  the  long  run.  These  judicial  arbitrators  imder  our 
federal  system,  although  nominally  and  apparently  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  are  really  subject  to  their  control. 
Every  federal  court  is  the  creation  of  the  legislative  will. 
Th9  power  that  mad«  it  wa  unmake  it.    Tha  Supreme  Court 
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itself  can  be  controlled  by  the  authority  residing  in  Congress 
to  reduce  or  enlarge  its  membership. 

Right  here  the  supreme  struggle  must  come.  To  swing 
back  the  country  to  the  control  of  the  people,  to  reverse  false 
doctrines  and  pernicious  constitutional  constructions,  to  pre- 
vent the  failure  of  this  last  and  best  attempt  at  free  govern- 
ment, it  is  important  to  get  a  House,  Senate,  and  President 
that  will  reorganize  the  existing  judicial  system,  abolish  the 
judges  who  stand  for  plutocratic  privilege,  and  establish 
courts  commanded  by  judges  who  stand  for  the  rights  of  man. 

By  this  means  the  popular  will  may  be  exerted  and  en- 
forced. The  framers  of  the  Constitution  hardly  thought  that 
they  were  conferring  upon  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to 
veto  the  acts  of  the  House,  Senate,  and  President — a  veto 
which  is  exercised  whenever  the  Court  chooses  to  think  the 
act  is  unconstitutional.  And  their  thinking  it  so  is  generally 
because  they  want  it  to  be  so. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  anything  novel  or  startling.  It  is  just 
what  was  done  by  Jefferson  and  the  Congress  who  came  in 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Federalists  in  1800.  When  William 
of  Orange  was  contending  with  a  reluctant  or  hostile  House 
of  Lords  he  gruffly  informed  them  that  they  could  pass  his 
measures  or  he  would  reorganize  them,  he  would  pack  their 
House  by  converting  his  Dutch  guards  into  peers  of  the 
realm.  Reorganizing  courts  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  parliamentary  will  is  not  unknown  in  the  hisr 
tory  of  that  constitutional  monarchy  which  is  so  much  adored 
in  the  high  society  of  American  money  lords. 

In  part  proof  of  the  assertion  that  we  are  approaching  a 
period  of  intolerable  judicial  supremacy,  let  certain  recent 
cases  be  cited. 

The  national  external  and  internal  taxes  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  government.  To  meet  this  defi- 
ciency the  country  wants  a  tax  on  the  incomes  of  the  rich. 
This  is  enacted  into  law.  From  the  nation's  court  comes  a 
veto — ^a  veto  so  prompt  that  in  the  days  of  the  fathers,  when 
sentiment  was  not  so  debauched  by  the  struggle  for  wealth, 
it  would  have  been  regarded  as  premature.  So  prompt  was 
the  Court  to  get  in  its  work  that  it  would  not  wait  for  a 
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botui'fide  case  to  be  brought  to  its  bar.  It  rushed  in.  to 
give  its  decision  in  a  case  that  was  not  a  genuine  contro- 
versy between  parties  with  opposing  interests,  but  was  virtu- 
ally fictitious,  was  manifestly  concocted  to  extract  from  the 
Court  an  opinion  against  the  income  law,  and  was  clearly  col- 
lusive between  the  parties.  The  supreme  issue  was  on.  The 
millionaires  demanded  exemption  from  federal  taxation. 
They  were  not  afraid  of  the  States.  If  one  State  seriously 
taxed  their  incomes  they  would  move  to  another.  No  State 
could  afford  to  offend  them  for  fear  of  driving  them  out. 
They  could  congregate  on  one  State  by  acquiring  in  it  actual 
or  nominal  residence.  As  to  that  matter  they  could  buy  a 
State  or  so  and  use  them  as  pocket  boroughs  for  their  own 
convenience.  The  only  way  to  tax  their  incomes  is  by  Con- 
gress. Take  from  Congress  that  power  and  they  are  safely 
landed  above  and  beyond  the  law.  Says  the  Constitution: 
"Direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  numbers."  This  makes  a  direct  tax  impracticable.  To 
get  rid  of  the  income  tax  then  the  Courts  must  hold  that  in- 
come taxes  are  direct  taxes.  The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution 
thought  that  the  only  direct  taxes  were  taxes  on  land  and 
polls.  So  thought  the  lawyers  and  judges  and  statesmen  of 
the  republic  for  a  hundred  years.  But  these  judicial  arbi- 
trators of  last  resort,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  upturn  the 
settled  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  decree  that  the 
overgrown  rich  shall  not  be  taxed.  Their  victory  is  appar- 
ently complete.  Nothing  can  defeat  them  but  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  a  reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  North  Carolina  the  reorganization  syndicate  of  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  now  converted 
into  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  obtained  from  certain 
agents  of  the  State  its  great  central  railroad  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles  long,  and  forming  an  indispensable  con- 
necting link  between  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of 
the  Southern  railway  system.  They  acquired  this  great  prop- 
erty by  getting  a  lease  upon  it  to  them  for  ninety-nine  years. 
This  was  substantially  a  sale.  The  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  a  message  to  the  legislature,  charged  that  the  terms 
of  the  sale  were  unfair  V>  the  State,  that  the  sale  was  procured 
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by  false  pretence  and  by  fraud,  that  the  price  paid  was  fla- 
grantly inadequate  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  Southern  Bailway  Company,  with  its  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroad  and  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  investments 
and  securities,  was  absolutely  dependent  for  its  own  existence 
upon  this  North  Carolina  railroad.  The  sale  was  secretly 
made.  Another  railroad  system  offered  to  raise  the  price 
fifty  per  cent.  The  Southern  Railway  Company  rushed  into 
the  federal  courts,  demanded  an  injunction  against  the  State 
to  prohibit  it  from  asserting  its  rights  in  the  State  courts  and 
a  decree  in  equity  affirming  the  validity  of  the  sale. 

Courts  of  equity  will  never  entertain  a  complaint  unless  it 
appears  that  no  adequate  remedy  can  be  given  by  the  law 
courts.  This  principle  of  equity  jurisprudence  was  affirmed, 
asserted,  and  proclaimed  in  England  by  Hale  and  Hardwicke, 
by  Erskine,  Eldon,  and  Mansfield,  and  by  all  the  great  law- 
yers and  chancellors  who  preceded  and  succeeded  them,  and 
in  America  by  Story  and  John  Marshall  and  their  associates, 
and  by  all  their  successors  up  to  the  organization  of  the  im- 
pending judicial  and  political  conspiracy  for  the  subversion 
of  popular  government  and  the  conversion  of  this  republic 
into  a  consolidated  plutocratic  absolutism.  Equity  courts  owe 
their  very  existence  to  the  fact  that  cases  arose  where  the 
common-law  courts,  by  reason  of  the  limitations  upon  their 
processes,  could  not  give  relief.  Thousands  of  suitors  through 
the  centuries  in  equity  courts  have  been  driven  from  their 
doors  and  told  to  go  and  get  their  relief  in  the  statutory  or 
common-law  courts.  This  principle  in  equity  has  been  con- 
sistently and  imiformly  applied  to  ordinary  controversies 
between  man  and  man. 

In  this  North  Carolina  case,  this  great  railway  syndicate 
had  their  remedy  in  the  law  courts — a  remedy  sufficient,  ade- 
quate, and  complete.  Every  allegation  made  against  the 
State  or  its  agents  could  have  been  set  up  by  way  of  defence 
in  the  threatened  action  which  the  complainant  sought  to  en- 
join. But  this  was  no  ordinary  case.  Shylock  and  Manmion 
were  the  plaintiffs.  The  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina,  robbed 
of  their  property,  were  the  defendants.  To  plunder  the  one 
and  legalize  their  spoliation  by  the  9ther^  the  rock-ribb^ 
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principles  of  equity  jurisprudence  must  be  undone.  The 
State  itself  by  wicked  and  wanton  force  must  be  brought  up 
for  judgment  before  these  federal  proconsuls.  Its  sover- 
eignty must  be  despised.  Its  rights,  reserved  to  it  by  the  fed- 
eral Constitution,  must  be  denied.  The  power  of  every  little 
federal  judge  to  annihilate  it  must  be  assumed  and  asserted. 
And  this  too  is  the  State — the  one  of  the  original  thirteen — 
which  refused  to  ratify  the  United  States  Constitution  until 
it  had  assurance  of  the  adoption  of  the  Tenth  Amendment: 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  this  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.*' 

The  State  of  Tennessee  established  by  its  law  a  board  of 
assessors  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  fibdng  the  val- 
uations of  railroad  properties.  Nobody  ever  questioned  the 
power  of  the  State  to  do  this,  until  the  recent  and  present  con- 
spiracy to  annihilate  the  States  by  the  usurpation  of  federal 
judges.  The  Tennessee  assessors  fixed  their  appraisements 
according  to  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
railroad  corporations.  In  substance  they  fixed  the  value  of 
railroads  according  to  their  income-producing  or  net  earning 
power.  This  is  the  rule  which  is  imiverBaUy  appUed  in  &ring 
the  taxable  valuations  of  fields  and  f  orests,  of  mines  and  mills, 
and  of  the  property  of  ordinary  persons.  But  in  this  federal 
forum  the  laws  which  govern  the  common  people  have  no 
application  to  the  corporation  nabobs.  So  in  went  the  non- 
resident holders  of  these  railroad  bonds  to  a  federal  judge  for 
an  injunction  against  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  restrain  it 
from  exercising  its  sovereign  power  of  taxation.  And  out 
went  his  injunction,  which  vacated  the  assessments  of  the 
State  and  virtually  substituted  such  as  were  agreeable  to  the 
views  of  the  corporation  judge  sitting  on  the  federal  bench. 

He  obtains  his  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties.  But  suppose  an  individual  non- 
resident owner  of  a  house  or  horse  had  gone  to  this  court  for 
an  injunction  to  stop  the  local  officers  from  enforcing  an 
assessment  alleged  to  be  excessive.  He  would  have  been  told 
that  he  must  look  for  his  remedy  to  the  revenue  laws  of  Ten- 
nessee, that  these  statutes  had  provided  the  form  and  manner 
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and  procedure  of  assessing  property  and  for  the  correction 
of  abuses  resulting  from  unlawful  assessments^  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  illegal  action  by  the  assessors,  they  could  not 
be  interfered  with  because  of  excessive  valuations.  They  are 
the  jury  established  by  law  with  power  to  fix  the  valuation. 
If  they  abuse  this  power  by  making  an  excessive  assessment, 
there  is  no  remedy.  Why?  Because  it  is  better  that  this 
power  should  reside  in  a  jury  than  in  the  one  man  sitting  as 
a  judge.  But  when  the  money  kings  come  into  court,  there 
sits  on  the  bench  a  prince  of  the  blood,  exercising  preroga- 
tives that  are  cognate  to,  if  they  are  not  substantially  the 
same  as,  the  dispensing  power  which  was  claimed  by  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  which  brought  one  of  them  to  the  block. 

This  Tennessee  case  is  entitled  to  enduring  renown  because 
of  its  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  railroads  shall  not  be 
taxed  upon  their  true  value,  because  in  some  precinct  or 
county  other  assessors  appraised  lands  and  mules  at  less  than 
their  worth. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  it  seems  that  a  federal  judge  has  dis- 
charged upon  a  habeas  corpus  a  defendant  duly  indicted  and 
under  process  from  the  criminal  courts  for  the  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  of  that  State.  These  laws  do  not  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  they  do,  then  the  rem- 
edy is  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the 
ultimate  court  of  the  State.  This  federal  judge,  without  the 
authority  of  any  act  of  Congress,  issues  his  writ,  discharges 
the  criminal,  and  says  to  the  State  of  Texas,  ^7ou  shall  not 
enforce  your  criminal  laws." 

In  the  State  of  Virginia,  a  bill  in  equity  is  brought  in  the 
federal  court  by  non-resident  complainants  seeking  to  se- 
quester the  assets  of  a  domestic  corporation  upon  allegations 
of  insolvency  and  to  hold  its  officers  in  personam  liable  for  its 
debts  because  of  fraudulent  conversions  of  its  property.  The 
court  has  jurisdiction  because  of  the  diversity  of  citizenship 
of  the  parties.  It  properly  entertains  the  bill,  appoints  a 
receiver,  and  makes  reference  to  a  master  for  an  account. 
While  this  suit  in  equity  is  pending,  the  State  of  Virginia 
through  a  grand  jury  makes  declaration  against  one  of  ikese 
corporation  officers  for  a  violation  of  its  criminal  laws.    The 
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sovereign  State  indicts  Viitti  for  embezzling  the  funds  of  the 
corporation.  Thereupon  a  federal  jurge  discharges  him  on  a 
habeas  corpus^  on  the  ground  that  his  court  has  obtained 
jurisdiction  of  the  party  in  the  equity  suit.  Thus  he  under- 
takes to  exercise  his  dispensing  power  and  thereby  veto  the 
criminal  laws  of  Virginia. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  two  great  railway  systems, 
operating  through  many  Southern  States,  engaged  in  a  fierce 
competition  for  freights.  They  went  into  a  rate  war  with 
each  other.  The  mortgage  bondholders  of  these  systems  ap- 
plied to  a  Federal  Court  and  obtained  an  injunction  against 
their  own  and  the  other  competing  syBtem  to  prohibit  them 
from  cutting  rates  on  freight  traffic.  The  complainants  al- 
lege that  their  bonded  railroads  will  not  be  able  to  earn  the 
interest  on  their  bonds  watered  and  unwatered  if  rate  reduc- 
tions are  permitted.  That  is  to  say,  that  these  Federal  Courts 
are  not  to  permit  legitimate  competition  among  these  common 
carriers  who  are  governing  the  country  by  owning  its  high- 
ways. The  farmers,  the  manufacturers,  the  toilers,  and  all 
the  producers  of  the  country  must  be  left  to  the  cold  and 
cruel  and  relentless  competition  of  the  markets  of  the  world, 
but  the  combinations  of  concentrated  capital,  the  princes  of 
mammon,  the  idle  consumers  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
toilers,  must  not  be  subject  to  competition  in  their  domain. 
If  they  fight  each  other,  the  federal  courts  must  stop  it.  The 
benefits  of  competition  among  the  carriers  of  the  products  of 
the  country  must  be  denied  to  the  toilers  who  make  those 
products.  No  more  monstrous  arrogation  of  the  right  to  rob 
and  run  over  the  masses  of  mankind  has  ever  been  set  up  by 
the  despots  of  the  earth,  from  the  period  of  Sulla  and  Crassus 
and  Pontius  Pilate  and  Caligula,  down  to  the  days  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  Havemeyer  and  Shiras  and  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan. True  it  is  that  this  particular  injunction  did  not  issue. 
The  monarchs  of  the  highways  got  together  and  put  up  the 
rates.  But  be  it  remembered  that  the  federal  court  seriously 
entertained  the  bill  for  the  injunction.  And  this  was  done  by 
a  federal  judge  who  is  justly  entitled  to  the  reputation  of 
having  more  heart  and  sympathy  with  the  struggling  millions 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  whole  lay-out 
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The  framers  of  the  Constitiition  made  a  magnificent  stmc- 
ture  of  govenmient.  Great  powers  were  delegated  by  the 
States  to  the  general  government.  The  genius  of  the  great 
Chief  Justice,  John  Marshall^  construed,  explained,  and  am- 
plified these  delegations  of  power  so  as  to  make  them  intdli- 
gible  and  useful  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  great  repub- 
lic. But  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  none  knew  better 
than  he,  and  none  were  more  sincere  in  protecting  and  pre- 
serving them.  Were  he  living  to-day  he  would  stand  aghast 
and  indignant  at  the  judicial  usurpation  which  is  revolution- 
izing the  republic  from  a  union  of  free  States  into  an  imperial 
moneyed  oligarchy,  run  by  the  financial  man-eaters  of  New 
York  and  London,  sustained  by  the  idle  rich  who  stand  in 
with  their  class,  and  supported  by  their  grand  army  of  hire- 
lings throughout  the  land. 


DIRECT  NOMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  BY  THE 

PEOPLE. 


BY  JOHN  S.   HOPKINS. 


OUTSIDE  and  independent  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the  several 
States,  there  has  evolved  a  complex  and  monstrous 
delegate  system,  without  legal  sanction,  that  is  crushing  out 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  threatening  to  subvert  the 
self-evident  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

So  well  is  this  stifling,  dangerous,  and  corrupting  system 
understood,  that  many  of  our  independent  magazines  and 
newspapers,  from  time  to  time,  have  had  leading  articles  on 
"How  to  reform  the  primary-election  system,"  "The  danger 
point  in  American  politics,''  "Attend  the  primaries,"  "Ballot 
reform,"  "Politics  is  an  iridescent  dream,"  or  otherwise- 
headed  articles,  calling  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  people 
to  turn  out  and  run  the  primaries,  to  reform  politics,  and  to 
see  that  the  best  men  are  chosen  to  represent  them. 

Preceding  every  election,  ^^he  people"  hear  and  read  about 
this  same  old  story  of  reform,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
an  expressive  phrase,  they  still  "go  it  blind."  Are  the  people 
afraid  of  their  own  power  and  mighty  shadow?  They  have 
either  failed  to  comprehend  or  are  afraid  to  enforce  the  pri- 
mary principles  of  this  government,  so  thoroughly  epitomized 
in  the  ever-memorable  declaration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  to 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple." 

Our  political  system,  that  is,  our  delegate  system  of  nom- 
inating candidates  by  conventions,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  down  to  a  road  overseer,  is  not  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  or  for  the  people,  but  is  a  machine — an  American 
Juggernaut — ^managed,  governed,  and  controlled  by  a  few 
selfKshosen,  cunning,  scheming,  and  ambitious  politicians, 
masters  of   political   chicanery,  for   what  influence,  power, 
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glorj;  and  money  they  may  be  able  to  extract  from  official 
positions. 

Under  our  present  del^ate  system  of  choosiiig  and  nom- 
inating official  servants,  the  people  have  no  voice  that  can 
be  heard  above  a  whisper.  The  whole  matter  of  selecting 
candidates  seems,  and  is  in  fact,  left  to  the  judgment  of  a 
few  ^self-constituted  regulators  of  public  opinion,"  who  work 
under  an  unwritten  and  unformulated  code  of  procedure,  and 
in  ways  devious  and  dark. 

The  people  are  tired  of  platforms  and  meaningless  platform 
planks,  and  of  allowing  any  ^^set  of  fellows"  to  set  up  plat- 
forms for  them.  The  people  are  tired  of  turning  out  to 
primaries  that  are  usually  packed  and  prearranged.  The  peo- 
ple are  tired  of  voting  for  the  '^expedient  candidates"  selected 
by  the  professional  bosses  and  engineers  of  political  machines. 
And  the  people  are  ready  and  waiting  for  a  simple  and  prac- 
tical primary-election  law,  under  which  they  may  nominate 
directly,  by  their  votes,  candidates  for  office. 

Can  one  be  enacted?  I  think  so.  Having  carefully  noted 
all  that  was  said  under  the  head  of  '^How  to  reform  the  pri- 
mary-election system"  by  Edward  Insley,  in  The  Abena  for 
June,  1897;  having  been  for  many  years  studying  the  prob- 
lem of  a  practical  primary  system;  and  having  examined 
many  of  the  plans  and  State  primary  laws  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Insley  in  his  article;  and  believing,  as  he  does,  that  a  reform 
of  the  primary  system  is  of  paramount  importance,  I  wish  to 
add,  not  another  theory  in  support  of  my  opinion,  but  a  prac- 
tical primary  system  that  has  been  in  actual  and  continuous 
operation  for  nineteen  years — a  system  (framed  by  the  writer) 
that  has  been  used  by  the  Republicans  of  Jackson  County, 
Kansas,  by  common  consent  in  their  county,  township,  and 
city  primary  elections,  each  and  every  year  since  1877,  except 
at  one  election. 

In  order  that  the  whole  of  this  simple  modus  operandi  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  for  nominating 
candidates  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  understood,  and  com- 
mented upon,  the  Republican  primary-election  call,  the  oflR- 
cial  vote  of  the  Republican  primary  election,  and  the  official 
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vote  of  the  general  election  of  the  year  1895  are  shown  in 
fully  and  are  as  follows: 

REPUBLICAN  PRIMARY  ELECTION  CALL. 

A  primary  election  for  the  nomination  of  the  following  officers,  vie: 
Sheriff,  county  clerk,  county  treasurer,  register  of  deeds,  county  sur- 
veyor, and  coroner;  also,  commissioner  of  the  third  district,  one  central 
committeeman  for  each  township  in  the  county^  and  one  for  each  ward 
in  the  city  of  Holton,  and  one  committeeman  at  large  for  the  county, 
will  be  held  at  the  usual  voting  precincts,  on  Saturday,  July  13,  1806, 
from  2  P.  M.  until  7  o'clock  P.  M.  The  various  precincts  will  be  entitled 
to  the  following  representative  vote: 

Holton,  First  ward,  9;  Second  ward,  10;  Third  ward,  10;  Franklin,  6 
Denison,  7;  Larkin,  1;  Straight  Creek,  6;  Whiting,  8;  Netawaka,  7 
Liberty,  7;  Jefferson,  11;  Soldier,  9;  Banner,  7;  Grant,  2;  Avoca.  3 
Mayetta,  5;  Cedar  Grove,  3;  Hoyt,  9;  Point  Pleasant,  2;  Swinbum,  2 
Cross  Creek,  2;  Adrian,  3. 

The  County  Central  Committee  will  meet  on  Tuesday,  July  16,  1896,  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  to  canvass  the  vote  and  declare  the  result  All  ques- 
tions of  contest  must  be  presented  to  the  committee  at  that  time. 

The  following  supervisors  of  elections  have  been  appointed  to  conduct 
such  elections,  whose  duty  it  shaU  be  to  organize  the  election  boards  and 
see  that  the  rules  hereby  adopted  and  the  state  law  of  1891  governing 
primary  elections  are  strictly  complied  with: 

Holton,  First  ward,  J.  C.  Chase;  Second  ward,  G.  H.  Barker;  Third 
ward,  A.  W.  Glenn;  Franklin.  W.  Parmenter;  Denison,  J.  W.  Scneder; 
Larkin,  £.  B.  Moffett;  Straight  Creek,  A.  Newton;  Whiting,  W.  W. 
Brown;  Netawaka,  H.  B.  Cox;  Liberty,  0.  H.  Clark;  Jefferson,  S.  Early; 
Soldier,  Ben  Mickle;  Banner,  Peter  Dickson;  Grant,  R.  D.  Osborne; 
Avoca,  D.  H.  Hagar;  Mayetta,  John  Kelly;  Cedar  Grove,  L  C.  Myers; 
Hoyt,  Eli  Fultz;  Point  Pleasant,  Ben  Erwin;  Swinbum,  Joseph  Stach; 
Cross  Creek,  John  Franz;  Adrian,  E.  L.  Stalker. 

Every  person  known  to  be  a  legal  Republican  voter  will  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  this  election. 

The  tickets  prepared  for  this  election  shaU  have  printed  thereon  the 
names  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  various  offices  to  be  fiUed«  and  each 
voter  shall  mark  a  cross  thus  [z]  in  the  printed  square  at  the  left  of  the 
names  of  the  candidates  he  desires  to  vote  for,  and  no  voter  shall  vote 
for  more  than  one  candidate  for  each  office. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  ol  the  supervisor  at  each  precinct,  or»  in  case  of 
his  absence,  then  some  member  designated  by  the  board,  to  make  return 
of  said  election  to  the  chairman  of  the  central  committee  at  Holton.  on 
or  before  11  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  July  16,  1896. 

H.  F.  GRAHAM.  Chairman. 

M.  M.  BECK,  Secretary. 


THE     AKESA. 
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Now  let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  developed  bj  the 
people's  mode. 

First.  A  delegate  convention  (the  root  of  all  eivil)  is 
abandoned. 

Second.  From  the  Primary-Election  Call  it  can  be  seen, 
among  other  tilings,  that  committeemen  are  nominated  and 
selected,  one  from  each  ward,  one  from  each  township  in  the 
county,  and  one  committeeman  at  large,  to  maintain  the  or- 
ganization of  the  party. 

Third.  Each  voting  precinct  is  entitled  to  its  proper  num- 
ber of  "representative  votes,"  that  is,  its  proper  representa- 
tion, based,  for  instance,  on  the  vote  cast  for  some  State 
official  at  some  preceding  general  election. 

Fourth.  That  no  delegates  are  elected,  none  are  required. 
Political  conventions  are  wiped  out. 

Fifth.  That  the  Australian  ballot  system  applies,  so  far 
as  applicable,  to  the  manner  of  voting. 

Sixth.  Returns  of  the  primary  election  are  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  central  committee. 

From  Table  No.  2  it  appears  that  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  any  Republican  candidate  received  at  the  general  fall 
election,  in  the  contest  between  the  candidates  of  all  parties, 
was  ,1,951.  And  from  Table  No.  1  it  appears  that  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  cast  by  Republican  voters  for  candidates 
at  the  Republican  primaries  was  1,931,  showing  twenty  more 
Republican  votes  only  cast  at  the  general  election  than  at  the 
primary  election;  showing  the  great  interest  "the  people"  take 
in  selecting  their  own  candidates, — ^an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  system  here  presented;  and  showing  still 
further  that  the  people  will  turn  out  to  primary  dections  to 
a  man,  and  vote,  if  allowed  to  control  and  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

(a)  For  the  past  nineteen  years,  at  each  and  every  primary 
election,  the  Republican  voters  of  this  county  have  been  turn- 
ing out  in  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  Republican  electors. 

(b)  The  Republican  voters  of  this  county  have  not  yet 
found  the  system  complicated  in  the  least. 

(c)  This  free-for-all  race  has  given  the  greatest  satiafao- 
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tion.  The  professional  politician  and  the  wire-pullers,  how- 
ever, grumble,  and  prefer  the  old  corrupt  delegate  system. 

(d)  There  has  been  no  bolting  by  defeated  applicants;  each 
liavi^ig  been  satisfied  that  his  friends  did  all  they  could  for 
him,  in  turn  cheered  the  winner  who  won  in  the  race  of  the 
primaries. 

Seventh.  The  applicant  for  a  nomination  wlw  receives 
the  largest  number  of  representative  votes  of  all  the  precincts 
is  declared  the  nominee  of  the  party^  not  the  person  who 
receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 

For  example  (see  the  "Call"):  Whiting  precinct  was  en- 
titled to  eight  representative  votes  for  Sheriff,  Netawaka  pre- 
cinct to  seven  representative  votes,  and  Hoyt  precinct  to  nine 
representative  votes.  The  number  of  votes  that  J.  T.  Hancher 
received  in  Whiting  Township  was  forty-nine  of  the  total 
number  (109)  of  votes  cast  at  that  precinct.  Hancher 
therefore  received  49-109  of  eight  representative  votes  in 
that  precinct;  and  in  the  Netawaka  precinct,  received  18-99 
of  seven  representative  votes;  and  in  Hoyt  precinct  1-56 
of  nine  representative  votes;  and  so  on.  While  George  N. 
Haas,  the  successful  applicant  and  nominee,  received  only 
four  votes  at  Whiting  precinct,  therefore  only  4-109  of  eight 
representative  votes;  20-99  of  seven  representative  votes  at 
Netawaka;  and  14-56  of  nine  representative  votes  at  Hoyt; 
and  so  on.  The  other  applicants  received  votes,  and  each 
counted  his  just  share  of  the  representative  vote  of  each  pre- 
cinct in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  him  to 
the  whole  niunber  cast  therein.  Anyone  who  has  leisure  can 
figure  out  from  the  *Trimary  Election  Call"  and  "Table  No. 
1"  exactly  and  very  quickly  by  decimal  fractions  how  many 
representative  votes  and  parts  of  a  representative  vote  each 
applicant  received,  and  who  became  the  nominees  of  the 
Republican  party  for  the  year  1895. 

The  judges  of  the  election  precinct  count  the  number  of 
\'otes  each  applicant  receives,  figure  out  the  share  of  the  rep- 
resentative votes  of  each  applicant,  and  make  return  of  the 
votes  and  their  calculations  to  the  chairman  of  the  central 
committee.     Afterwards  the  central  committee  review  the 
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votes  and  the  calculations,  if  necessary,  and  declare  who  are 
the  nominees. 

Eighth.  It  will  I>e  noticed  that,  in  the  column  next  to  the 
last  of  "Table  Xo.  1,"  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  each 
candidate  is  given,  and  that  in  the  last  column  of  the  same 
table,  under  the  head  of  "Representative  Votes,"  is  given  the 
number  of  representative  votes  each  applicant  became  entitled 
to.  Of  course,  imder  the  system,  it  followed  that  the  appli- 
cant who  received  the  greatest  number  of  representative  votes 
was  entitled  to  and  did  become  the  candidate  of  the  party. 

(a)  Local  favoritism  or  prejudice  cannot  seriously  affect 
any  applicant.  The  few  fight  it  out  in  each  precinct,  and 
have  it  all  over  there  without  necessarily  embroiling  the  whole 
party,  to  it^  lasting  damage.  The  strength  of  each  applicant 
is  counted  by  his  shares  of  the  representative  votes  of  all  the 
precincts  in  which  he  obtains  votes.  He  cannot  be  "traded" 
out  of  a  nomination.  The  weakest  applicant,  all  round,  fails. 
The  strongest  applicant,  all  round,  wins  the  nomination. 

(b)  Xo  contest  over  a  nomination  has  ever  been  made  by 
an  applicant  under  this  system. 

(c)  The  system  has  been  used  by  Eepublicans  only. 

(d)  This  manner  of  choosing  candidates  was  adopted  by 
the  common  consent  of  Republican  voters.  There  is  no  law 
regulating  or  recognizing  the  system. 

(e)  A  law  to  enforce  and  regulate  such  a  primary  election 
can  be  easily  drafted.  We  want  a  different  and  a  better 
primary  law  than  either  the  Kentucky  or  the  Missouri  law, 

(f)  The  law  must  be  mandatory,  and  must  apply  to  all  po- 
litical parties  nominating  candidates  for  oj£ce;  and  all  prima- 
ries of  all  parties  must  be  held  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hours. 

(g)  A  penalty  for  ignoring  the  law  should  so  operate  as  to 
make  any  candidate  elected  by  any  political  party  ineligible 
to  demand  or  hold  the  oflSce  to  which  he  might  be  ostensibly 
elected,  the  incumbent  to  hold  over. 

The  system  above  outlined,  if  applied  to  the  nomination  of 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives,  would  prove  to 
be  the  great  safety  valve  of  this  democracy.  The  immediate 
results  and  greatest  gain  to  be  made  by  the  direct  nomination 
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of  candidates  would  be  iu  the  nomination  of  Ilepresentatives 
for  Congress.  Until  the  people  adopt  the  direct  nomination 
of  Representatives  through  primary  elections,  there  never  will 
be  an  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  by  the  people. 

Once,  if  I  may  use  the  paradoxical  expression,  let  the  peo- 
l>le  have  the  permission  of  the  politicians  to  nominate  Repre- 
sentatives, and  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  people  would 
elect  Representatives  in  touch  with  them,  who  would  cause  to 
be  submitted  to  their  constituents,  for  adoption,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  authorizing  the  election  of  United  States 
senators  by  the  people. 

Under  a  system  of  direct  nominations  by  the  people,  any 
(•itizen  who  has  "radical  ideas"  can,  by  obtaining  the  requisite 
number  of  petitioners,  and  by  becoming  an  applicant  for  nom- 
ination, secure  opportunities  to  address  his  fellow  citizens  and 
nrgue  his  peculiar  theories. 

Under  such  a  system  any  "crank"  may  apply  in  the  same 
manner  for  a  nomination,  and  secure  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress and  convince  the  people  of  the  necessity  of  any  law, 
of  any  reform  measure,  of  pure  socialistic  doctrines,  of  the 
single-tax  theory,  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  of  proporr 
iional  representation,  of  public  ownership  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, express  transportation,  mines,  insurance,  municipal 
o^vnership  of  all  municipal  rights  and  franchises,  and  so  on 
and  so  on. 

Such  a  system  would  prove  to  be  the  great  common  school 
of  politics.  It  would  be  the  arena  for  every  gauntlet  of  re- 
form. It  will  do  away  ^^ath  the  necessity  of  shooting  down 
"reformers,"  and  of  increasing  our  standing  army.  All  who 
love  freedom  must  remember  that  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,"  and  that  all  the  people  only  are  vigilant. 
Under  this  system  all  representatives  must  apply  for  a  nomi- 
nation, and  would  be  compelled  to  state  and  define  their  posi- 
tion on  all  public  questions  before  receiving  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Under  this  system  the  people  would  be  the  masters  and 
governors  of  their  representatives,  and  not  their  representa- 
tives' very  humble  constituents  and  voters.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  people  would  go  into  the  reform  business  in  earnest^ 
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and  this  luition  would  teacli  all  other  luitioiis  of  the  earth  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  Toioe  of  Ood. 

Anarchv!  Commimisml  Sodalism!  If  there  is  danger  to 
our  American  institutions  in  allowing  the  people  to  select 
their  own  public  servants  and  mlers,  then  the  sooner  this 
nation  adopts  England's  constitutional  monarchy  the  better. 
h  there  an  ofBce-seeker^  a  politician,  a  statesman,  or  a  ward- 
lieeler  who  dares  publicly  to  assert  that  the  people  cannot  be 
trusted  to  select  their  own  officials,  their  own  public  mlersf 
Is  there  a  ^class"  of  fellow  citizens  better  qualified  to  decide 
what  the  people  want  than  all  the  people  themselves!  Is  this 
a  government  of  oligarchies?  Thrice  has  this  gOTemment 
lx*en  nearly  rent  in  twain  by  political  factions,  yet  never  once 
has  it  been  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  The  greater 
the  number  of  educated  citizens,  the  greater  the  danger  to  the 
stability  of  this  government  if  even  the  voice  of  a  minority  is 
in  any  manner  stifled  and  suppressed. 

Will  not  the  people  see  that  reforms  can  be  accomplished    Jti 
c*xpeditously  and  thoroughly  only  by  representatives  nomi-_^ 
Dated  directly  by  their  votes  at  primary  elections?  Seformers 
liave  been  talking  and  writing  incessantly  for  years  about  how     j 
"we  allow  ourselves  to  be  oppressed  by  an  impersonal,  irre- 
Hponsible,  extra-legal  body,  without  conscience  and  without^ 
remorse.     How  it  rules  caucuses,  names  delegates,  appoints  J 
committees,  dominates  the  councils  of  the  party,   dictate^^ 
nominates,   makes   platforms,   dispenses   patronage,   controls 
State  legislatures,  stifles  opposition,  punishes  independence, 
and  elects  United  States  Senators.'^     Cannot,  will  not,  the 
people  see  that,  by  establishing  direct  nomination  of  candi- 
dates at  primary  elections,  a  way  is  open  to  overturn  all 
wrong,  a  way  for  all  reforms,  a  way  for  all  social  revolution. 

r^ease  grumbling,  writing,  and  talking  about  our  present 
Joplorable  political  conditions,  and  agree  upon  a  plan  for  the 
direct  nomination  of  eandidat^es  by  the  people,  that  will  up- 
turn conditions.     We  want  a  stronger  government  for  the 
people  than  we  now  have,  and  we  will  have  a  stronger  govern-.     ^ 
mont  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  quickly,  ^\ 
after  the  people  once  get  a  taste  of  choosing  and  nominating  ^^ 
their  own  candidates  by  direct  vote,  and  not  until  then. 
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Th«  party  wliich  adopts  tlie  direct-uomination  Bystem  and 
makes  the  same  the  leading  plank  of  its  platform  will  first 
become  the  dominant  and  invincible  party  of  the  United 
States.  The  Kepublican  party  will  not  adopt  it;  its  politi- 
cians are  in  power.  The  Democratic  party  may  not;  its  poli- 
ticians are  not  reformers.  The  Populist  party  should,  if  it 
would  lead  and  become  the  party  of  the  people. 

I  second  the  motion  of  Edward  Insley,  that  "There  should 
l>c  a  national  organization  to  collect  information  and  statistics 
on  this  subject  for  the  education  of  the  people  and  of  the  law- 
makers." 

HoLTON,  Kansas. 


THE  DECAJ)EXCE  OF  PATKIOTIS.M,  AND  WHAT 

IT   MEANS. 


BY   HENRY    E.    FOSTEK. 


IE  patriotism  is  declining  we  are  nearing  some  great  and 
disastrous  epoch  in  our  national  life.  Patriotism  is  the 
love  of  country.  It  is  the  cohesive  element  which  holds 
a  popular  government  together.  If  this  element  becomes 
weak  and  disintegrated,  the  government  cannot  long  with- 
stand serious  dissensions  from  within  or  strong  assaults  from 
without,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  go  to 
pieces,  to  be  succeeded  perhaps,  after  a  reign  of  anarchistic 
terror,  by  '"the  man  on  horseback." 

In  monarchies  national  patriotism  can  in  large  measure  be 
dispensed  with.  Standing  armies  and  navies  constitute  an 
eflFective  substitute  for  commanding  the  loyalty  of  a  nation 
of  unlettered  peasants  and  unarmed  proletariats.  With'  a 
republican  government  like  ours,  it  is  different.  Patriotism 
with  us  means  absolute  security  against  every  internal  or 
external  foe.  It  means  improvement  and  progress.  It  means 
a  high  average  of  public  morals  and  a  fair  degree  of  prosper- 
ity and  contentment  among  the  mass  of  people,  for  patriot- 
ism cannot  largely  exist  where  these  conditions  and  attain- 
ments are  not.  The  absence  of  patriotism  means  the  atrophy 
of  national  virility  and  vitality.  It  means  insecurity  and 
decrepitude,  and  presages  a  cataclysm  in  which  popular  gov- 
ernment would  disappear. 

One  ought  to  tremble  in  propoimding  the  question  whether 
the  national  spirit,  the  love  of  country,  with  us  is  declining, 
if  he  expects  to  receive  a  serious  and  truthful  answer.  The 
affirmative  evidence  of  decline  cannot  be  brushed  aside  bv 
the  agreeable  optimism  of  the  well-fed,  well-clothed,  and  well- 
circumstanced  gentleman  who  is  prone  to  fancy  that  every- 
body ought  to  feel  as  comfortable  and  hopeful  of  the  future 
as  himself.    Inferential  evidence  that  patriotisr^i  has  reached 

a  dangerously  low  level  Ls  found  in  the  artificial  expedients 
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that  are  being  employed  to  stimulate  and  increase  it.  Disre- 
spect for  the  flag  has  become  so  pronounced  that  national 
and  state  legislation  has  been*  invoked  to  arrest  it.  Since  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1896,  when  the  national  ensign  of 
the  American  people  was  monopolized  by  the  President-maker 
and  made  a  vote-catching  party  device,  some  half-a-dozen 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
having  for  their  common  purpose  the  protection  of  the  flag 
from  wanton  insult  and  partisan  and  mercenary  degradation. 
The  provisions  of  a  number  of  these  bills,  among  other  in- 
hibited acts,  make  it  unlawful  for  any  of  our  countrymen  to 
divert,  or  amuse  themselves  by  trampling  on  their  flag,  drag- 
ging it  through  the  mire,  or  by  burning  or  tearing  it  in  pieces. 
Neither  will  tlie  enterprising  tradesman  or  the  astute  cam- 
paign patriot  be  permitted  to  use  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for 
gainful  or  political  purposes.  At  the  late  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Empire  State  a  bill  of  similar  import  passed  both 
Houses  almost  without  opposition.  The  supposed  need  for 
such  laws  to  protect  "Old  Glory''  at  home  among  our  own 
people  would  have  been  almost  unthinkable  three  decades 
ago.  Yet  in  a  number  of  our  commonwealtlis  it  has  also  been 
thought  necessary  to  replenish  the  declining  stock  of  patriot- 
ism by  laws  directing  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be  hoisted 
•  over  public-school  buildings.  In  addition  to  this  expedient, 
annual  "flag  days"  have  been  inaugurated  for  teaching  or 
impr^ng  sentiments  of  patriotism;  and  among  other  befit- 
ting exercises  in  some  of  the  schools  the  children  are  taught 
in  concert  to  '^pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  the  Bepub- 
lic  for  which  it  stands,"  etc.  In  the  Empire  State  the  means 
already  mentioned  for  promoting  loyalty  and  veneration  for 
the  government  are  evidently  feared  to  be  inadequate,  and 
so  a  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  at 
Albany  requiring  text-books  to  be  provided  in  which  our  gov- 
ernmental history  shall  be  dished  up  in  a  laudatory  manner 
intended  to  create  a  spirit  of  national  pride  and  devotion. 

Such  devices  of  statecraft  clearly  indicate  that  there  is  a 
dearth  of  patriotism,  but  they  are  superficial  and  unavailing 
remedies.  You  cannot  legislate  patriotism  into  a  people  by 
laws  compelling  men  to  abstain  from  desecrating  their  flag. 
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or  by  flaunting  the  flag  before  the  eyes  of  school  children,  or 
by  fulsome  recitals  glorifying  this  country  on  flag  days,  or  by 
specially  prepared  text-books.  School  children,  as  they  grow 
older  and  begin  to  face  the  problems  of  life,  will  be  disillu- 
sioned if  garish  impressions  have  been  made  upon  their  minds 
which  facts  of  experience  and  observation  do  not  sustain. 
They  will  reason,  and  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
flag  of  their  country,  to  be  worthy  of  veneration,  must  be 
something  more  than  a  piece  of  bunting.  They  will  look 
beyond  sentiment  to  serious  fact.  They  will  begin  to  ask 
what  the  flag  stands  for,  not  theoretically,  but  actually,  and 
many  of  them  in  the  aggregate  will  bitterly  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  it  has  even  failed  to  protect  themselves,  while  in 
youthful  innocence  and  inexperience,  from  numerous  pitfalls 
set  for  them  in  every  populous  community.  They  will  find 
that  their  flag  does  not  protect  the  home,  the  imit  of  the 
state,  but  that  vice,  with  its  slimy  arms  and  polluting  fingers, 
partly  in  league  with  the  government  itself,  may  pluck  from 
the  liome  its  brightest  jewels  of  sons  or  daughters.  The  seri- 
ous truth  will  have  to  be  faced  some  day,  that  the  patriotism 
of  a  people  cannot  be  preserved  without  preserving  their 
morals.  Character  is  an  essential  part  of  patriotism.  It  is  its 
heart  and  vitals.  It  was  character  which  made  Cromwell's 
^Ironsides"  invincible;  character  which  brought  into  exist- 
ence this  republic;  character  in  our  soldiers  of  the  sixties 
which  preserved  it. 

Is  character  among  the  masses  under  the  reign  of  licensed 
and  tolerated  evil  declining?  If  so,  the  average  of  patriotism 
and  manly  valor  is  declining  with  it.  But  what  seem  to  be 
the  facts?  We  can  get  some  idea  of  them  by  a  brief  analysis 
of  our  population.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  foreign-born  who  are  not  wholly  in  accord  with 
GUI  laws  and  institutions,  especially  such  as  they  regard  as 
a  restraint  upon  personal  liberty.  At  best,  these  exotics  can 
only  have  such  love  for  our  flag  as  has  been  acquired  by  a 
sojourn,  short  or  long,  in  an  adopted  coimtry.  Then,  life  and 
property  are  menaced  by  an  army  of  750,000  criminals. 
Murders  and  other  homicides  for  1896  exceeded  10,000,  a 
fearful  increase  over  pre^dous  years;  and  for  the  past  year 
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they  probably  reached  11,000.  The  increase  of  crime  is  a 
timely  and  frequent  topic  for  comment  in  the  daily  press.  At 
times  there  is  a  carnival  of  lawlessness  in  the  larger  cities. 
Not  long  since  there  were  ten  hold-ups  in  Denver  in  a  single 
night.  In  Chicago  5,000  people  are  said  to  have  been  "held 
up"  within  the  past  two  years,  and  the  great  majority  of  resi- 
dences have  been  entered  by  burglars.  Thugs  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  kill  their  victims  if  they  offered  the  least  resistance. 
Newspaper  enterprise  has  elicited  the  fact  that  some  forty 
millionaires  of  the  Western  metropolis  have  fled  that  city,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  some  of  them  at  least  were 
induced  to  do  so  from  fear.  Other  cities  have  contributed 
their  share  of  lawlessness.  An  army  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tramps  shades  off  with  no  nicely  drawn  demarcation 
into  the  army  of  crooks  and  thugs.  The  liquor  traffic  in  the 
cities  has  turned  out  another  army  of  inebriates  and  bums. 
Take  as  a  single  illustration  the  Quaker  City,  where,  if  any- 
where, we  should  expect  to  find  sobriety.  In  that  city  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  last  Christmas  2,000  persons  were 
arrested  for  drunkenness.  Probably  several  men  were  more 
or  less  intoxicated  to  every  one  that  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  police.  This  was  in  part  the  manner  in  which  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  world's  Redeemer  was  celebrated 
in  what  we  incline  to  view  as  a  model  city.  In  other  munici- 
palities it  may  have  been  worse.  A  metropolitan  paper  pub- 
lished an  editorial  imder  the  caption  "Christmas  Drunken- 
ness." Another  journal  gave  prominence  to  the  homicides 
and  burglaries  committed  on  that  day.  In  the  cities  there  is 
a  large  class  of  professional  politicians  who,  ethically  con- 
sidered, are  not  greatly  superior  to  the  professional  thieves. 
The  list  may  be  completed  by  mention  of  the  innumerable 
courtesans  that  infest  every  populous  centre  and  their  licen- 
tious consorts,  equally  "fallen"  and  *lost,"  if  sin  and  frailty 
be  viewed  by  impartial  eyes.  These  various  classes  combined 
would  form  no  inconsiderable  percentage  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and,  obviously,  these  himdreds  of  thousands  of  mur- 
derers, thugs,  crooks,  tramps,  bums,  curbstone  politicians,  and 
libertines  are  not  patriots.  On  the  contrary,  they  reduce  the 
average  of  patriotism  to  an  alarming  extent. 
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There  is  a  religious,  or,  if  you  prefer,  an  irreligious,  phase 
to  this  subject.     While  there  have  been  magnificent  patriots 
like  Tom  Paine  who  were  rank  infidels  or  atheists,  yet,  as  a 
rule,  men  without  belief  in  a  hereafter  and  an  intelligent  and 
beneficent  Ruler  of  the  Universe  do  not  make  the  best  citizens 
and  the  most  reliable  defenders  of  their  countrv.     'Xet  us 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  is  apt  to  be 
their  guiding  creed,  and  it  does  not  suggest  great  love  for  the 
flag,  or  much  sacrifice  in  a  trying  emergency  for  its  honor  or 
defence.    Whenever  you  find  an  anarchist  who  hates  govern- 
ment and  wants  to  destroy  it,  you  find  an  atheist;  and  to  what- 
ever extent  infidelity  prevails,  in  the  churches  or  outside  of 
them,  to  that  extent  is  there  apt  to  be  a  relaxation  of  home 
ties  and  state  ties,  which  is  an  antecedent  condition  to  the  dis- 
regard for  all  the  regulations  of  organized  society  and  a  sure 
symptom    of   national    decay.      That  clergy  and  laity  have 
become  much  infected  with  disbelief  in  their  own  creeds  and 
even  in  the  integrity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  admits 
of  no  doubt.    To  this  fact,  in  large  part,  as  well  as  to  the  lack 
of  what  may  be  called  Christian  democracy,  may  be  attrib- 
uted   the    church's  loss  of  power  over  the  masses.     When 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  that  a  fact  outside  of  the  Bible  has 
and  ought  to  have  preference  over  a  declaration  in  the  Bible, 
he  only  had  the  courage  to  express  a  measure  of  unf aith  in 
which  many  of  his  fellow  preachers  shared.    But  the  clergy 
have  become  bolder  now,  and  doctrines  which  would  have 
been  viewed   as  rank  heresies   a   few  years  ago,  are  coun- 
tenanced as  ^TDroad-minded"  and  "progressive.^'    The  growing 
tendency  is  to  make  parables  and  allegories  of  everything  in 
Holy  Writ  which  savors  of  the  unnatural  or  miraculous,  and 
care  is  taken  by  many  Gospel-expounders  to  square  their 
scriptural  texts  with  the  latest  speculations  on  biology,  geol- 
ogy, and  the  "higher  criticism."     Xot  long  since  one  prom- 
inent divine  in  the  metropolis  went  so  far  as  to  declare  from 
his  fashionable  pulpit  that  civilization  had  outgrown  all  re- 
ligions, including  Christianity,  and  that  he  was  casting  about 
to  find  a  new  religion  to  take  its  place. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticise  this  ecclesiastical  license 
further  than  to  make  the  point  that  a  weak  and  uncertain 
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faith  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity  is  the  precursor  and  con- 
comitant of  weak  and  debilitated  patriotisnu  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  church  has  to  a  large 
extent  adopted  the  policy  of  conquering  the  world  by  com- 
promising conformity  with  it,  and  still  the  temples  of  wor- 
ship are  frequented  by  only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Of  late  years  the  churches  have  become  a  factor 
in  politics.  They  were  particularly  so  regarded  in  our  last 
Presidential  campaign.  This  is  not  necessarily  an  unpropi- 
tious  omen;  but  if  the  churches  elect  to  cast  their  influence 
upon  the  side  of  wealth  and  power  and  "respectability,"  they 
will  lose  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  masses  and  dimin- 
ish in  them  the  sum  of  patriotic  devotion.  When  intelligent, 
honest  voters  see  their  ticket  and  policies  go  down  in  defeat 
before  the  combined  forces  of  great  corporations,  trusts, 
millionaires,  stock-gamblers,  political  bosses,  and  finally  the 
churches,  they  naturally  and  with  practical  accuracy  point 
to  this  aggregation  as  the  "government,*^  but  it  will  arouse  in 
them  loathing  and  contempt  instead  of  veneration  or  love. 

Whether  it  be  called  progress  or  retrogression,  it  is  true 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  drifting  away  from  old-time  land- 
marks, from  old-time  theology,  from  old-time  simplicity, 
from  old-time  morality,  from  old-time  statesmanship,  and  old- 
time  conditions  of  material  and  social  equality.  None  of 
these  changed  and  still  changing  conditions  are  promoters  of 
a  national  spirit.  They  tend  to  divide  into  antagonistic 
classes,  instead  of  to  unify  the  people.  They  tend  to  destroy 
patriotism,  not  to  create  it.  They  lead  up  to  the  conviction 
that  the  general  trend  of  the  main  current  of  national  life  is 
towards  a  lower  level  where  clouds  and  shadows  hang  gloom- 
ily over  waters  that  are  turbulent  and  beset  with  rocks.  It 
may  be  apprehended  that  we  have  made  perceptible  progress 
in  this  direction.  When  a  government  stands  in  fear  of  vio- 
lence from  a  considerable  element  among  its  own  citizens,  it 
may  well  be  inferred  that  the  love  of  country  is  alarmingly 
deficient.  Yet  the  beginnings  of  such  a  fear  are  already  dis- 
cernible. They  may  be  seen  in  the  mistrust  and  suspicion 
with  which  the  industrial  classes  are  viewed  by  capitalistic 
interests  and  legal  authority.     They  may  be  seen  in  the  ap- 
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peals  made  a  few  months  ago  to  the  courts  to  curtail  the  free 
use  of  the  public  highways  and  the  exercise  of  free  assem- 
blage to  the  industrial  classes.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  pur- 
poee  seriously  entertained  to  construct  the  more  costly  gov- 
ernment buildings  hereafter  so  that  they  can  be  protected 
with  Gatling  guns,  should  serious  trouble  with  the  populace 
arise.  It  is  understood  that  the  governmental  building  in 
Chicago  will  be,  or  can  be,  so  protected,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  mint  building  in  Philadelphia.  The  sense  of  domestic 
danger  has  become  so  keen  that  inventors,  quick  to  respond  to 
every  desideratum,  have  devised  what  is  known  as  a  "riot 
gun."  It  is  so  light  and  portable  that  a  gunner  can  readily 
carry  it  about,  and  yet  so  destructive  that  in  a  few  seconds  it 
could  mow  down  a  multitude  of  people  with  its  continuous 
discharge  of  leaden  hail.  It  might  be  asked  of  what  avail 
this  riot  gun  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  defender  of  organized 
society  when  one  or  a  dozen  of  the  same  diabolical  contriv- 
ancea  might  be  in  the  possession  of  the  mob.  But  we  only 
care  in  this  connection  to  offer  cumulative  evidence  of  the 
weakening  attachment  for  law  and  constituted  authority 
which  is  shown  in  the  growing  fear  and  suspicion  which  the 
masses  inspire. 

Take  another  view.  One  can  form  some  notion  of  the 
patriotism  of  a  people  by  the  character  of  the  politics  of  the 
alternately  dominant  parties.  When  Charles  Sumner  said 
that  'Tolitics  is  morality  applied  to  public  affairs,"  everybody 
accepted  the  definition  as  correct,  and  it  was  not  regarded 
as  ideal  merely,  but  something  which  should  exist  in  practice. 
But  some  decades  have  passed  since  statesmeii  like  Sumner 
were  shaping  governmental  affairs,  and  politicians  and  parti- 
san bosses  have  largely  taken  their  place.  If  we  want  another 
definition  of  politics,  one  that  is  up-to-date,  we  can  deduce  it 
from  the  twin  propositions  of  ex-Senator  John  Ingalls.  Mr. 
Ingalls  has  declared  that  "The  decalogue  and  the  golden  rule 
have  no  place  in  politics,"  and  that  "The  purification  of  par^ 
ties  is  an  iridescent  dream."  Another  modem  patriot  of 
opposing  party  affiliation  laid  down  the  rule  that  "To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils."  This  dictum,  though  loudly  con- 
demned and  diametrically  opposed  to  civilnservice  law,  has 
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been  for  years  essentially  followed  by  both  the  old  parties. 
Present-day  politics  is  a  hustle  for  office.  Money  has  become 
a  great  factor  in  securing  it.  The  saloons  and  the  churches 
are  other  factors,  and  when  these  three  forces  are  arrayed  on 
the  same  side,  which  is  not  at  all  inconceivable,  the  opposing 
party,  however  meritorious  may  be  its  policies  and  its  candi- 
dates, is  destined  to  be  vanquished  at  the  polls.  The  end  is 
made  to  justify  the  means,  and  the  end  is  the  spoils  of  office. 
In  these  days  the  place-seeker  who  wants  a  fat  public  job 
goes  straight  after  it.  The  idea  of  a  man  with  political  ambi- 
tions to  satisfy  sitting  down  with  high-minded  composure 
waiting  for  an  office  to  look  him  up,  would  strike  one  as  being 
supremely  funny.  But  the  average  American  citizen  is  not  a 
fool,  and  when  he  comes  to  think  it  all  over  he  discovers  that 
the  "government"  and  the  "flag"  concerning  which  he  has 
been  given  such  fine  and  lofty  conceptions,  are  practically  and 
in  effect  these  selfsame  hustlers  for  office  and  emolument  who 
sit  in  upholstered  chairs,  smoke  high-priced  cigars,  and  draw 
salaries  several  times  larger  than  they  could  possibly  earn  by 
honest  e£fort  in  any  legitimate  vocation.  His  veneration  for 
his  country,  therefore,  will  be  graduated  by  the  respect  or 
detestation  in  which  he  holds  the  men  who  administer  the 
affairs  of  state  and  draw  the  salaries  which  he  is  taxed  to  pay. 
Evidently  patriotism  cannot  and  ought  not  to  exist  without 
a  reasonable  basis,  and  it  may  just  as  well  be  confessed  that 
such  basis  is  very  deficient.  In  the  light  of  bitter  experience 
it  is  found  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  brilliant 
delusion.  In  plain  fact,  men  are  not  "created  equal."  An 
ever-increasing  number  of  them  in  this  country  are  created 
very  unequal.  Neither,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  are 
they  bom  free.  They  are  the  slaves  of  circumstance,  and,  as 
a  nde,  may  not  choose  a  higher  and  a  happier  lot  than  that 
of  their  near  progenitors.  Tear  by  year  the  inequality  of 
material  possession  and  social  position  becomes  more  strongly 
marked  and  affects  a  larger  number  of  persons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  fewer  number  on  the  other.  According  to  the 
last  census  report,  fifty-two  per  cent  of  our  population  are 
bom  in  poverty  and  consigned  to  a  life  of  servitude  as  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.    Here  are  more  than  half  of 
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our  75,000,000  of  people,  yet  they  own  but  three  per  cent 
of  the  national  wealth,  practically  all  of  which  the  labor  of 
their  class  has  created.  Some  40,000  families  own  more  than 
half  the  aggregate  wealth,  while  a  paltry  one-seventieth  part 
of  the  population  has  secured  possession  of  two-thirds  of  it. 
But  under  the  malefic  influence  of  unequal  and  exorbitant 
taxation,  of  trust  and  syndicate  robbery,  and  of  a  financial 
system  with  its  ever-appreciating  dollar  created  and  main- 
tained by  and  for  the  creditor  classes  and  the  class  with  fixed 
incomes,  the  centralization  of  wealth  has  made  rapid  progress 
since  1890,  and  is  making  rapid  progress  now.  The  middle 
class  is  constantly  being  crowded  down  into  the  already  con- 
gested ranks  of  labor,  while  fabulous  wealth  is  accumulating 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  a  favored  few.  The  facts  and 
figures  which  the  next  census  will  present  may  well  be  antici- 
pated with  alarm.  Class  favoritism,  unequal  opportunity  and 
poverty  for  the  majority  of  our  citizens  may  make  tramps, 
criminals,  perverts,  and  anarchists,  but  cannot  make  patriots. 
Whether  the  fact  will  be  generally  recognized  or  not,  we  are 
as  a  nation  going  with  a  full  head  of  steam  straight  towards 
a  social  upheaval.  Existing  tendencies  cannot  continue  many 
years  longer  without  making  serfs  of  all  but  a  handful  of  our 
population,  and  the  masses  are  too  enlightened  to  submit  to 
that  consummation.  Vassalage  and  our  common  schools  can- 
not coexist.  If  wise  and  just  policies  do  not  supervene,  the 
worm  will  turn  at  last,  and  when  it  does,  woe  betide  the  Shy- 
locks,  the  multi-millionaires,  the  trust  magnates,  the  pluto- 
crats, the  corrupt  party  bosses,  and  all  the  vampires  who  have 
wantoned  in  luxury  by  sucking  the  blood  of  the  people. 
Secular  events  appear  to  be  shaping  fast  to  fulfil  the  Scrip- 
tural prophecy — "Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl 
for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are 
corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  Your  gold 
and  silver  is  cankered;  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness 
against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire." 

In  one  of  his  happy  efforts.  Dr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  said 
to  the  students  of  Chicago  University,  that  ^TEvery  young 
man  should  be  an  optimist."  But  since  he  made  that  fasci- 
nating address,  three  of  the  students  of  that  institution,  who 
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not  unlikely  listened  to  him,  are  reported  by  President  Har- 
per to  have  literally  died  of  starvation.  Scores  of  others 
were  said  to  have  been  in  a  famishing  condition.  Even  Dr. 
Depew's  optimism  would  not  be  proof  against  such  a  heritage 
of  poverty  and  suffering  as  that.  It  may  be  well  to  challenge 
the  declaration  of  Sam  Small,  that  "Civilization  is  a  failure," 
but  optimism  and  patriotism  must  stand  or  fall  on  facts;  they 
cannot  subsist  on  sentiment  or  theories.  Men  will  love  their 
country  and  look  with  hopeful  assurance  at  the  future,  when 
their  stomachs  are  filled  and  their  backs  clothed,  and  when 
favoring  laws  and  conditions  enable  them  to  live  in  reasona- 
ble prosperity  in  their  own  homes  and  rear  their  children 
with  possibilities  in  life  other  than  to  become  the  despairing 
drudges  of  circimMtance,  chained  to  the  wheels  of  capital. 
You  make  a  patriot  out  of  a  man  when  you  make  him  con- 
tented and  happy. 

Another  evidence  of  discontent  and  unrest  is  found  in  the 
floating  vote,  which  grows  larger  every  year,  and  which  pen- 
dulates fitfully  back  and  forth,  first  carrying  an  election  for 
one  party,  then  for  the  other,  but  satisfied  with  neither.  This 
floating  vote  is  made  up  of  the  masses;  made  up  of  hirelings 
at  starvations  wages;  made  up  of  renters,  or  owners  of  modest 
homes  that  are  covered  with  mortgages;  made  up  in  part  of 
men  who  are  of  better  estate,  but  who  feel  that  they  are  op- 
pressed by  discriminating  laws  and  unjust  taxation.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  for  these  men  to  be  moved  with  patriotic 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  their  country's  banner.  But,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  the  capitalistic  class  have  still  less 
j)atriotism.  How  much  love  of  country  have  the  stock-gam- 
blers and  money-speculators  of  Wall  Street?  The  question  is 
sufficiently  answered  in  their  craven,  inhuman,  and  utterly 
un-American  attitude  towards  the  Cuban  patriots.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  ill-starred  island  may  be  huddled  together  and 
starved  like  wild  beasts;  their  stock  may  be  driven  off  or 
killed,  and  their  houses  burned;  their  children  may  be  massa- 
cred, and  their  wives  and  daughters  violated;  their  prisoners 
of  war  may  be  shot,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  inmates  of 
their  hospitals  may  be  hacked  to  pieces,  but  none  of  these 
things  move  the  money-loaners  and  security  speculators.    Up 
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to  the  hour  of  this  writing  they  have  given  their  orders  to  the 
present  administration,  as  they  did  to  the  preceding  one,  to 
offer  no  interference,  to  put  forth  no  policy  for  bringing  the 
cruel  war  to  a  close,  because  it  might  "disturb  business"  and 
interrupt  their  all-absorbing  occupation  of  heaping  up  wealth. 
The  attitude  of  our  Shylocks  towards  the  Armenians  when 
tlicy  were  being  slaughtered  like  sheep  was  equally  un-Ameri- 
can and  brutal. 

Where  then  shall  we  look  for  patriots  to  hold  this  con- 
federacy together  and  successfully  guide  the  ship  of  state, 
when  both  extremes  of  our  population  fail  us?  True,  there  is 
the  middle  class,  and  there  is  the  honest,  conservative  farm- 
ing class.  But  both  are  in  a  state  of  material  and  social  sub- 
sidence. The  small  merchant  must  gradually  give  way  to  the 
great  department  store;  and  the  syndicates  and  combines  are 
steadily  acquiring  a  monopoly  of  all  competitive  industry  and 
all  trade,  forcing  out  of  business  and  into  poverty  thousands 
of  otherwise  prosperous  men.  The  farmer  has  had  a  little 
spurt  of  good  fortune  this  year,  by  reason  of  the  misfortune 
which  overtook  millions  of  agriculturists  in  other  lands.  But 
such  conditions  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  repeated.  Our 
farmers  will  fare  worse  and  worse  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  gold  dollar  increases  and  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  decline.  The  farmer,  like  the  laborer,  will  begin  to  think 
there  is  something  wrong  with  his  government  when  his 
wheat  and  other  cereals  sell  for  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  he  finds  it  impossible  to  make  ends  meet. 

But  why,  some  one  may  ask,  draw  this  lurid  and  doleful 
picture?  Might  not  the  artist  with  hope  and  courage  open  up 
to  us  a  vista  in  which  moral  and  religious  evangels  and  organ- 
ized, aggressive  agencies  pushing  for  political  and  economic 
n^forms  should  occupy  the  near  perspective,  while  warm, 
bright  rays  of  light  and  cheer  illuminate  the  distant  scene? 
Yes,  there  are  word  painters  who  can  do  this,  and  the  world 
needs  the  products  of  their  genius  and  the  stimulation  of  their 
pleasing  imagery.  But  the  world  also  needs  that  other  and 
darker  picture,  with  the  shadowy  outlines  of  its  menacing 
spectres  looming  up  in  the  distance,  because  it  needs  the 
truth.    Without  mincing  matters  we  are  prepared  to  say,  in 
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conclusion,  that,  because  colossal  blunders  have  been  made 
and  perpetuated,  this  country  is  getting  dangerously  per- 
meated with  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  unrest  Things  may 
appear  fairly  smooth  on  the  surface,  but  seismic  forces  of 
resistless  power  slumber  underneath.  If  we  do  not  change  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going,  these  forces  will  some  day 
let  go  with  an  uncontrollable  energy  that  will  shake  this 
continent,  wreck  all  authority,  and  level  every  social  and  ma- 
terial estate  and  condition.  Then  the  cry  of  "anarchy**  which 
fell  so  glibly  from  partisan  lips  in  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign will  be  a  dread  reality  more  dire  than  was  ever  con- 
(reived  in  the  fanciful  brain  of  any  aristocrat  or  demagogue. 
A  thousand  warning  indices,  great  and  small,  admonish  us 
that  we  are  going  the  wrong  way — the  way  towards  national 
destruction. 

What  shall  be  done?  In  general,  we  answer,  reverse  the 
engine.  Check  the  centralization  of  wealth  and  its  growing 
domination  in  a  democratic  government.  Give  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  material  acquisition  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
to  all  the  people.  Abolish  class  favoritism.  Turn  down  the 
party  boss.  Crush  every  character-destroying  vice  that  flour- 
ishes under  sanction  of  law.  Make  towering  wealth  bear  its 
share  of  the  public  burdens.  Smash  the  combines.  Legislate 
for  the  people,  not  for  Dives.  Make  the  masses  contented 
and  happy  by  enabling  them  to  prosper  on  their  labor,  which 
is  the  productive  source  of  all  our  national  wealth.  Enable 
the  humblest  elector  to  feel  that  he  is  the  governing  "sover- 
eign" in  fact  which  he  is  in  theory.  Then  we  shall  have 
patriotism.  Then  there  will  be  no  need  of  State  and  federal 
laws  to  protect  the  flag  from  overt  insult,  or  from  being 
prostituted  to  conmiercial  or  partisan  uses.  Then  there  will 
be  no  need  of  Gatling  guns  to  protect  public  property  by 
shooting  down  prospective  mobs  of  our  own  people. 

But  will  these  wise  and  prudent  policies  be  adopted?  In 
fine,  will  the  engine  be  reversed?  We  do  not  know.  But  we 
do  know  that  the  conviction  is  becoming  fixed  in  a  multitude 
of  observant  minds,  that  if  within  a  few  years  at  most  the 
engine  is  not  reversed,  a  fearful  collision,  which  will  bo 
politically  historic,  is  inevitable. 


THE  EJ.EMKXTS  OF  ORGANIC  EVOLUTION, 


JIY    DR.    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN, 

President  of  Leland   Stanford  Junior  Univernty, 


ALL  the  laws  of  life,  whatever  their  nature,  are  valid  in 
their  degree  throughout  the  organic  world.  They  con- 
trol the  life  processes  of  man,  those  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  those  of  '*our  brother  organisms,  the  plants."  The 
fact  that  the  laws  of  heredity,  for  example,  extend  unchanged 
in  essence  from  one  extreme  of  organic  life  to  another,  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  to  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  life. 
For  such  homology  as  this,  for  any  fact  of  homology  whatso- 
ever, we  have  found  but  one  explanation,  the  influence  of 
common  descent. 

There  are  many  elements  or  factors  which  enter  into  the 
processes  of  organic  evolution,  and  they  stand  in  varied  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  classification 
of  them  in  which  there  shall  not  be  inequality  and  overlap- 
ping of  elements.  For  the  purpose  of  our  present  discussion 
we  may  group  these  forces  and  factors  under  eight  principal 
heads: 

I.  Heredity.  This  is  ^'thc  law  of  persistence  in  a  series 
of  organisms."  Throughout  nature  each  creature  tends  to 
reproduce  its  own  qualities  and  those  of  its  ancestors.  ^'like 
begets  like."  Creatures  resemble  their  ancestors.  The  single 
germ  cell  specialized  for  purposes  of  reproduction  is  capable 
in  its  development  "of  repeating  the  whole  with  the  precision 
of  a  work  of  art."  Heredity  is  the  great  conservative  force  of 
evolution.  Its  influence  is  show^n  in  the  persistence  of  type, 
in  the  existence  of  broad  homologies  among  living  forms, 
in  the  possibility  of  natural  systems  of  classification  in  any 
group,  in  the  retention  of  vestigial  organs,  in  the  develop- 
ment in  the  youth  of  the  individual  of  outworn  structures  and 
conditions  useful  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  race  or  type. 

The  physical  basis  of  heredity  has  been  in  recent  years  the 
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subject  of  many  elaborate  investigations.  The  close  homol- 
ogy of  the  germ  cell  with  the  one-celled  animals^  or  protozoa, 
is  now  generally  recognized,  and  there  is  large  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  bands  and  loops  of  the  nucleus  of  the  germ 
cell  is  found  the  visible  vehicle  by  which  the  hereditary  ten- 
dencies are  transmitted. 

II.  Irritability.  All  living  beings  are  aflfected  by  their 
surroundings.  Living  matter  must  always  respond  in  some 
degree  to  every  external  stimulus.  All  living  beings  are 
moved  by,  or  react  from,  every  phase  of  their  surroundings. 
The  nervous  system  and  its  associated  sense  organs  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  conditions  of  life.  They  are  concessions 
made  to  the  environment.  The  power  of  motion,  whatever 
it  may  be,  requires  the  guidance  obtained  from  the  impres- 
sions made  by  external  things.  In  all  animals  this  knowledge, 
whatever  its  degree  of  completeness,  tends  to  work  itself  out 
in  action.  In  plants  the  same  thing  is  in  some  degree  true. 
The  essential  difference  is  that,  having  no  power  of  locomo- 
tion, the  plant  is  without  a  general  sensorium.  The  parts  that 
move,  growing  rootlets,  tips  of  branches,  and  the  like,  have 
sensibility  and  power  of  motion  in  the  same  series  of  cells. 
The  animal,  a  colony  of  cells  which  move  as  a  whole,  has  a 
specialized  nervous  system  which  serves  the  whole. 

As  a  rule  the  environment  does  not  act  directly  on  the 
individual.  Its  influence  is  felt  chiefly  in  modifying  its 
action,  in  increasing,  diminishing,  or  changing  its  efforts.  The 
effects  of  environment  are  practically  recognized  in  processes 
of  education,  of  agriculture,  the  "care  and  culture  of  men^' 
and  of  horses  and  trees  and  wheat.  Evil  surroundings  pro- 
duce evil  effects.  Easy  surroundings,  reducing  the  stimulus 
to  effort,  tend  to  produce  organic  degeneration.  In  larger 
ways  response  to  environment  produces  a  long  series  of  "con- 
cessions." A  character  or  condition  in  itself  of  the  nature  of 
a  response  to  outside  stimulus  may  be  called  a  concession. 
Among  such  concessions  are  the  skin,  the  eyes,  the  brain,  the 
sense  of  pain,  in  fact  in  the  ultimate  analysis  every  organ  and 
every  function  of  the  body.  For  without  environment  all 
these  would  be  unnecessary.  They  would  be  inconceivable. 
For  life  without  environment  is  the  philosopher's  dream  only. 
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To  conquer  or  create  one's  own  environment  is  the  noblest 
function  of  the  human  will,  itself  one  of  the  factors  in 
evolution. 

in.  Individuality.  No  two  organisms  are  exactly  alike. 
There  is  in  each  individual  of  whatever  species  "a  divine  ini- 
tiative" which  prevents  it  from  being  the  slavish  copy  of  any 
which  have  gone  before.  The  "survival  of  the  fittest"  rests 
on  the  existence  of  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  fitness. 
This  it  is  the  part  of  the  laws  of  variation  to  produce.  Every 
step  in  divergence  or  specialization  gives  room  for  more  life. 
Its  abundance  is  dependent  upon  its  variety.  Thus  the  world 
is  never  full,  for  there  is  always  room  for  organisms  better  or 
differently  adapted  to  each  set  of  its  varied  conditions.  The 
arrangement  of  double  parentage  tends  to  promote  variety  in 
life.  Each  new  individual  has  all  the  ancestors  of  its  father 
as  well  as  all  those  of  its  mother,  and  with  each  one  these  are 
brought  into  new  combinations.  The  process  of  amphimixis, 
the  mingling  of  the  hereditary  characters  of  the  two  germ 
cells,  male  and  female,  to  form  a  new  fertilized  cell,  has  as  its 
essential  function  the  promotion  of  variation.  The  processes 
of  karyokinesis,  the  subdivision  of  the  nuclear  material  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  cell,  tend  in  the  same  direction.  By 
the  result  of  the  subdivisions  incident  in  forming  the  sperm- 
cell  or  the  ovum,  no  one  of  these  is  left  exactly  like  any  other. 
From  this  point  of  view^  we  say  that  variation  is,  as  Professor 
Osborn  has  said,  in  reality  a  phase  of  heredity.  The  same 
structures  that  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  species  pre- 
vent the  actual  repetition  of  the  individual. 

Besides  these  sources  of  germinal  variation  there  are  the 
forces  of  laws  which  produce  acceleration  or  retardation  in 
the  processes  of  early  development.  Much  of  the  advance 
in  power  or  specialization  among  organisms  comes  from  the 
saving  of  time  in  the  process  of  development.  As  growth 
goes  on  the  forms  we  call  lower  pass  slowly  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  life.  Their  growth  is  finished  before  any  high 
degree  of  specialization  is  reached.  The  embryo  of  the  higher 
form  passes  through  the  same  course,  but  with  a  rapidity  in 
some  degree  proportioned  to  its  future  possibility.  Less  time 
is  spent  on  non-essentials,  and  we  may  say  that  by  the  saving 
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of  time  and  force  it  is  enabled  to  push  on  to  higher  develop- 
ment. 

The  gill  structures  of  the  fish,  by  which  its  blood  is  purified 
by  contact  with  air  dissolved  in  water,  last  its  whole  lifetime. 
The  fish  never  outgrows  this  structure,  and  never  acquires  the 
function  of  breathing  atmospheric  air.  The  frog  is  fishlike 
for  a  period  in  its  life,  but  the  development  is  accelerated, 
organs  for  breathing  atmospheric  air  are  produced,  and  the 
gills  become  atrophied  and  disappear  from  view.  Their  traces 
remain,  for  by  the  law  of  heredity  no  creature  can  ever  wholly 
let  go  of  its  past.  That  its  ancestors  once  breathed  in  water 
can  never  be  forgotten.  With  bird  or  mammal  the  accelera- 
tion is  still  more  marked,  and  the  gill  structure  has  passed 
into  modification  before  the  egg  is  hatched  or  the  animal 
bom.  The  force  of  acceleration  hurries  the  embryo  along 
through  these  temporary  stages,  and  with  this  shortening  of 
useless  steps  comes  the  possibility  of  higher  development. 

In  like  manner  retarded  development  brings  about  degener- 
ation, while  variations  in  either  direction  with  species  or  or- 
gans has  the  larger  purpose  of  increasing  variation,  of  promot- 
ing individuality. 

Similar  results  are  brought  about  by  variations  in  use  or 
in  effort.  The  organ  which  is  used  thrives,  while  the  unused 
function  disappears  with  the  organ  on  which  it  depends. 
These  changes  affect  the  individual  vitally  and  directly. 
Whether  they  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
in  any  degree  is  still  unknown.  Characters  resulting  from 
the  use,  effort,  or  experience  of  the  individual  are  known  as 
acquired  characters.  Such  acquired  characters  are  the  strong 
arm  of  the  blacksmith,  the  skilled  hand  of  the  artist,  the 
trained  ear  of  the  musician.  These  characters  are  not  subject 
to  inheritance  by  the  laws  of  heredity  in  the  same  way  or  in 
the  same  degree  that  unborn  characters  afe.  Nevertheless  it 
is  claimed  by  a  large  number  of  evolutionists,  the  so-called 
Neo-Lamarckian  school,  that  there  is  a  law  of  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characters.  Such  a  law  was  formulated  by  La- 
marck as  his  fourth  law  of  evolution  in  these  words: 

^^AU  that  has  been  acquired,  begun,  or  changed  in  the 
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•tincture  of  individuaia  in  their  lifetime  t$  preeerred  in 
prrid  action    and    transmitted  to  the  new  indiTidnala  iriiieh 
!«;iring  from  thoee  who  have  inherited  the  change." 

In  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  leader  of  the  Xeo- 
Lamarckiaa^,  %*hange  of  function  produces  changes  of 
fttrijcture;  it  is  a  tenable  favpotbeds  that  changes  of  stroeture 
no  prriduced  are  inherited.^ 

Tlio  transmii^on  of  acquired  characters  is  stiH  one  of  the 
hy[iothetical  factors  of  evolution,  and  we  may  here  give  it 
only  this  [>ai3^ing  reference.  Among  the  remaining  factors 
which  promote  variety  in  life  must  be  reckoned  variation  in 
environment.  No  two  organisms  can  have  exactly  the  same 
surroundings,  and  the  surroundings  modify  development. 
With  this  goes  the  destruction  of  the  unadapted,  the  various 
phases  of  the  great  sifting  process  known  collectively  as  nat- 
ural selection.  The  "survival  of  the  fittest**  must  rest  on  the 
cxjKtence  of  the  fittest.  The  '^origin  of  the  fittest*'  involves 
a  M'ries  of  difficult  problems,  some  of  them  still  unsolved. 

IV.  Natural  Selection.  The  great  motive  power  of  organ- 
ic; evolution  is  the  force  or  process  of  natural  selection.  In 
the  conditions  of  life  those  organisms  last  longest  which  are 
Ixfst  fitted  to  these  conditions.  This  is  the  essential  fact  upon 
which  rests  Herbert  Spencer's  law  of  *Hhe  survival  of  the 
fittest."  At  the  same  time  the  survival  of  the  fittest  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  natural  selection.  But  a  small  part 
of  the  actual  characters  of  animals  and  plants  can  be  traced 
directly  and  solely  to  the  principle  of  utility.  The  survival  of 
the  existing  is  a  large  element  also  in  the  great  process  of 
natural  selection.  Thus,  a  water  bird  will  have  web  feet. 
The  webbing  is  useful  in  swimming.  Its  presence  is  due  to 
its  utility.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  in  water  birds  may 
ni(?an  the  survival  of  the  best  swimmer,  and  the  best  swinmier 
is  the  one  with  the  most  useful  webbing.  But  a  character 
(|uite  as  persistent  may  be  a  perfectly  useless  one,  as  a  special 
arrangement  of  the  plates  on  the  tarsus,  or  the  flattening  of 
a  single  claw.  This  may  have  in  itself  no  utility  at  all.  Its 
presence  may  not  be  due  to  the  survial  of  the  fittest.  It  per- 
sists because  such  a  character  was  possessed  by  some  ancestor. 
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It  has  been  retained  through  heredity.  The  nails  must  have 
some  form,  the  plates  some  arrangement,  the  wing  coverts 
some  color.  This  ancestral  form  or  color  is  as  good  as  some 
other  would  be.  Hence  comes  its  persistence,  which  is  simply 
a  survival  of  the  existing^  no  question  of  relative  fitness  being 
involved.  But  as  this  is  also  a  natural  adjustment  produced 
by  natural  relations  as  distinguished  from  artificial  selection 
produced  by  the  act  of  man,  we  may  still  include  it  imder  the 
head  of  natural  selection.  Whatever  result  is  brought  about 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  the  resultants  of  natural  forces 
without  hiunan  aid  is  natural  selection  in  the  sense  in  which 
Darwin  used  the  term. 

Throughout  all  nature  the  number  of  organisms  brought 
into  life  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  those  which  can 
come  to  maturity.  All  live  that  can  live,  and  in  general  those 
that  can  not  live  are  those  whose  individual  variations  are 
least  favorable.  Only  a  small  minority  of  the  whole  reach 
their  full  growth.  The  destruction  of  the  others,  to  use  Ber- 
gen's words,  is  "not  indiscriminate,  but  it  will  first  and  mainly 
comprise  those  individuals  least  able  to  resist  attack." 

The  term  "fitness"  in  these  discussions  means,  of  course, 
only  the  power  to  win  in  the  particular  kind  of  contest  that 
may  be  in  question,  no  moral  element  and  no  element  of 
general  progress  being  necessarily  involved.  The  term  "nat- 
ural selection"  originated  from  the  use  of  the  word  "selec- 
tion" by  breeders  of  animals  to  indicate  the  process  of 
^Sveeding  out"  by  which  they  improved  their  breeds.  For  the 
method  by  which  in  nature  a  new  species  is  brought  into 
existence  seems  to  be  precisely  parallel  to  that  by  which  we 
may  artificially  produce  a  new  breed  of  cows  or  of  dogs,  a 
new  race  of  pigeons,  or  a  new  variety  of  roses.  "Natural  se- 
lection" is,  however,  an  affirmative  phrase  for  what  is  largely 
a  negative  process,  ^^atural  extinction,"  or  the  destruction 
of  the  unfittest,  would  sometimes  express  the  same  idea  better. 

No  more  striking  statement  of  the  universality  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  of  its  power  to  compel  some  form  of 
selection — ^natural  of  course — ^has  ever  been  made,  than  that 
given  by  Darwin  in  the  "Origin  of  Species."  From  this  I 
quote: 
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"I  use  this  term,  struggle  for  existence,  in  a  large  and  meta- 
phorical sense,  including  dependence  of  one  being  on  another, 
and  including  (which  is  more  important)  not  only  the  life  of 
the  individual,  but  success  in  leaving  progeny.  Two  canine 
animals,  in  time  of  dearth,  may  be  truly  said  to  struggle  with 
each  other  which  shall  get  food  and  live.  But  a  plant  on  the 
edge  of  a  desert  is  said  to  struggle  for  life  against  the  drouth, 
though  more  properly  it  should  be  said  to  be  dependent  on  the 
moisture.  A  plant  which  annually  produces  a  thousand 
seeds,  of  which  only  one  on  an  average  comes  to  maturity, 
may  be  more  truly  said  to  struggle  with  plants  of  the  same 
and  other  kinds  which  already  clothe  the  ground.  The  mis- 
tletoe is  dependent  on  the  apple  and  a  few  other  trees,  but  can 
only  in  a  far-fetched  sense  be  said  to  struggle  with  these  trees, 
for  if  too  manv  of  these  parasites  growTn  the  same  tree,  il 
languishes  and^dies.  But  several  soling  mistletoes  growing 
close  together  on  the  same  branch  may  more  truly  be  said 
to  struggle  with  each  other.  As  the  mistletoe  is  disseminated 
by  birds,  its  existence  depends  on  them;  and  it  may  meta- 
phorically be  said  to  struggle  with  other  fruit-bearing  plants 
in  tempting  the  birds  to  devour  and  thus  disseminate  its  seeds. 
In  these  several  senses,  which  pass  into  each  other,  I  use  for 
convenience'  sake  the  general  term  of  'struggle  for  exist- 
ence/ 

"A  struggle  for  existence  inevitably  follows  from  the  high 
rate  at  which  all  organic  beings  tend  to  increase.  Every  be- 
ing, which  during  its  natural  lifetime  produces  several  eggs 
or  seeds,  must  suflFer  destruction  during  some  period  of  its 
life,  and  during  some  season  or  occasionally  year;  otherwise, 
on  the  principle  of  geometric  increase,  the  numbers  would 
quickly  become  so  inordinately  great  that  no  country  could 
support  the  product. 

'TIence  .  .  .  there  must  in  every  case  be  a  struggle  for 
existence,  either  one  individual  with  another  of  the  same 
species,  or  with  the  individuals  of  distinct  species,  or  with  the 
physical  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Malthus 
applied  with  manifold  force  to  the  whole  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms;  for  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  artificial  in- 
crease of  food,  and  no  prudential  restraint  from  marriage. 
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Although  some  species  may  be  now  increasing,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  in  numbers,  all  cannot  do  so,  for  the  world  would  not 
hold  them.  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  or- 
ganic being  naturally  increases  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  if  not 
destroyed,  the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny 
of  a  single  pair.  Even  slow-breeding  man  has  doubled  in 
twenty-five  years,  and  at  this  rate,  in  less  than  a  thousand 
years,^  there  would  literally  not  be  standing-room  for  his 
progeny.  .  .  .  The  elephant  is  reckoned  the  slowest  breeder 
of  all  known  animals,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  estimate 
its  probable  minimum  rate  of  increase;  it  will  be  safest  to 
assume  that  it  begins  breeding  when  thirty  years  old,  and 
goes  on  breeding  until  ninety  years  old,  bringing  forth  six 
young  in  the  interval,  and  sur\4ving  till  one  hundred  years 
old;  if  this  be  so,  after  a  period  of  from  740  to  840  years  there 
would  be  nearly  nineteen  million  elephants  alive,  descended 
from  the  first  pair. 

"I  have  found  that  the  visits  of  bees  are  necessary  for  the 
fertilization  of  some  kinds  of  clover;  for  instance,  twenty 
heads  of  white  clover  (Trifolium  repens)  yielded  2,290  seeds, 
but  twenty  other  heads  protected  from  bees  produced  not  one. 
Again,  one  hundred  heads  of  red  clover  (Trifolium  pratense) 
produced  2,700  seeds,  but  the  same  number  of  protected 
heads  produced  not  a  single  seed.  Humble-bees  alone  visit 
red  clover,  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar.  .  .  .  Hence 
we  may  infer  as  highly  probable  that,  if  the  whole  genus  of 
humble-bees  became  extinct  or  very  rare  in  England,  the 
heartsease  and  red  clover  would  become  very  rare  or  wholly 
disappear.  The  number  of  humble-bees  in  any  district  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  number  of  field-mice,  which 
destroy  their  combs  and  nests;  and  Col.  Newman,  who  has 
long  attended  to  the  habits  of  humble-bees,  believes  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  are  thus  destroyed  all  over  England. 
Now  the  number  of  mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  everyone 
knows,  on  the  number  of  cats;  and  Col.  Newman  says:  'Near 
villages  and  small  towns  I  have  found  the  nests  of  humble- 
bees  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
number  of  cats  which  destroy  the  mice.  Hence  it  is  quite 
credible  that  the  presence  of  feline  animals  in  large  numbers 
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in  a  district  might  determine,  through  the  intervention  first 
of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain  flowers  in 
that  district' '' 

A  calculation  has  been  lately  made  that  at  the  normal  rate 
of  increase  from  a  pair  of  English  sparrows,  if  none  were  to 
die  except  of  old  age,  it  would  take  but  twenty-five  years  to 
give  one  sparrow  to  every  square  inch  of  the  State  of  Tndiana. 
But  such  increase  is  impossible,  for  more  than  a  hundred  other 
species  of  birds  are  disputing  the  same  territory,  and  there 
cannot  be  place  or  food  for  all.  With  sucli  conditions,  the 
struggle  for  existence  between  sparrow  and  sparrow,  and  be- 
tween sparrows  and  other  birds,  grows  yearly  more  severe. 
Each  year  now  the  sparrow  gains  a  little  and  other  birds  lose 
correspondingly;  but  sooner  or  later  with  each  species  a  point 
will  be  reached  when  the  loss  exactly  balances  the  increase. 
This  produces  a  condition  of  apparent  equilibrium — ^the  equi- 
librium of  nature;  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality  which  a  superfi- 
cial observer  mistakes  for  real  peace  and  permanence.  But 
this  equilibrium  is  broken  as  soon  as  any  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  appears  that  can  do  something  more  than 
merely  hold  its  own  in  a  struggle  for  existence. 

The  struggle  for  existence  appears  under  a  threefold  form: 
the  struggle  of  creatures  with  like  creatures;  the  struggle 
with  unlike  forms;  and  the  struggle  with  the  conditions  of  the 
environment.  In  general  when  the  environment  is  most 
favorable,  the  competition  of  individual  with  individual  will 
be  most  severe.  Where  this  environment  is  alike  favorable 
for  many  different  forms  or  species,  the  struggle  between 
species  and  species  becomes  intensified.  Where  conditions 
are  adverse,  the  number  of  forms  able  to  maintain  themselves 
will  be  smaller,  but  those  which  acquire  adaptation,  not  be- 
ing crowded  by  competing  forms,  often  exist  in  countless 
numbers. 

The  distribution  of  fishes  may  illustrate  this.  The  most 
favorable  condition  for  fish  life  is  found  about  coral  reefs,  in 
the  clear,  equable  waters  of  the  tropics.  Here  many  forms 
find  favorable  conditions,  but  the  competition  among  their 
individuals  is  severe.     In  Arctic  waters  but  few  species  ap- 
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pear;  the  most  are  excluded  by  the  temperature  itself.  But 
these  few  forms  are  represented  each  by  myriads  of  individ- 
uals. But  few  kinds  can  enter  into  competition.  The  strug- 
gle is  not  that  of  species  against  species;  it  is  the  survival  of 
those  that  can  react  from  the  environment,  that  can  maintain 
themselves  against  the  hard  conditions  of  life.  But  these 
conditions  are  not  hard  to  these  individuals.  The  Arctic  life 
is  the  life  they  are  fitted  for.  The  struggle  for  existence  is 
never  felt  as  a  stress  or  strain  by  the  adapted. 

Hence  comes  the  fact  noticed  by  Darwin,  that,  while  all 
intelligent  men  admit  the  struggle  for  existence,  very  few 
realize  it.  Men  in  general  are  fitted  to  the  struggle  as  it  came 
to  their  ancestors,  as  they  are  fitted  to  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
They  do  not  realize  the  pressure  itself,  but  only  its  fluctua- 
tions. Hence  it  comes  that  many  writers  have  supposed  that 
the  struggle  for  existence  belonged  only  to  animals,  that  man 
is  or  should  be  exempt  from  it.  Competition  has  been  identi- 
fied with  injustice,  fraud,  or  trickery,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  some  act  of  legislation  would  put  an  end  to  it  for- 
ever. But  competition  is  inseparable  from  life.  The  struggle 
for  existence  may  be  hidden  in  social  conventions,  but  it  can 
never  be  extinguished.  Nor  should  it  be,  for  it  is  the  essen- 
tial force  in  the  progress  of  life.  Were  it  not  for  the  princi- 
ple of  competition  there  could  not  be  on  the  earth  to-day  an 
organism  higher  than  a  toadstool. 

Malthus's  law  of  population  referred  to  above  is  in  sub- 
stance this:  man  tends  to  increase  by  a  geometrical  ratio,  that 
is  by  multiplication;  the  increase  of  food  supply  is  by  arith- 
metical ratio,  that  is  by  addition;  hence,  whatever  may  be  the 
ratio  of  increase,  a  geometrical  progression  will  sooner  or  later 
outrun  an  arithmetical  one.  Hence  sooner  or  later  the  world 
would  be  overstocked,  did  not  vice,  misery,  or  prudence  come 
in  as  checks,  reducing  the  ratio  of  multiplication.  This  law 
has  been  criticised  as  a  partial  truth,  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned. This  means  simply  that  there  are  other  factors  also 
in  evolution  than  those  recognized  by  Malthus.  Neverthe- 
less Malthus's  law  is  a  sound  statement  of  one  great  factor. 
And  this  law  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  as  it  appears  among  men. 
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In  a  world  limited  in  extent  and  in  possibilities  any  rate  of 
increase  among  organisms  must  bring  about  a  struggle  for 
existence.  The  ratio  of  increases  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  minor 
importance,  for  each  species  would  fill  up  the  whole  world 
at  last.  It  is  the  ratio  of  actual  increase  which  determines  the 
fate  of  a  species.  Those  increase  and  maintain  themselves 
in  which  the  death  rate  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  increase. 
Those  who  live  ^1)eyond  their  means"  must  sooner  or  later 
perish. 

Thus  it  comes  about  through  natural  selection  that  there  is 
everywhere  seemingly  perfect  adaptation,  the  "fitting  of  the 
dough  to  the  pan,"  of  the  river  to  its  bed.  But  this  fitting  is 
never  wholly  perfect,  for  still  more  complete  adaptation  may 
come;  and  as  conditions  change,  adaptations  must  change  also. 
Progress  follows  organic  dissatisfaction.  Where  there  is  no 
reason  for  change,  there  is  no  progress;  degeneration  may  set 
in,  and  degeneration  of  one  sort  or  another  follows  withdraw- 
al from  the  current  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  '^Whatever 
is  desirable,"  says  Weismann,  '^becomes  necessary  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible."  Whatever  is  not  needed  tends  to  decline  and 
disappear. 

In  our  discussion  of  social  evolution  we  need  sometimes  to 
remember  that  the  very  perfection  of  society  must  always 
appear  as  imperfection;  for  a  highly  developed  society  is 
dynamic.  It  is  moving  on.  A  static  society,  no  matter  how 
perfect  it  may  seem,  whether  a  Utopia,  Icaria,  or  "City  of  the 
Sun,"  is  in  a  condition  of  arrested  development.  Its  growth 
has  ceased,  and  its  perfection  is  that  of  death.  The  most 
highly  advanced  social  conditions  are  the  most  imstable.  The 
individual  man  counts  for  most  under  those  conditions;  for 
the  growth  of  the  individual  man  is  the  only  justification  for 
the  institutions  of  which  he  forms  part.  The  most  highly 
developed  organism  shows  the  greatest  imperfections.  The 
most  perfect  adaptation  to  conditions  needs  readaptation,  as 
conditions  themselves  speedily  change.  The  dream  of  a  static 
millennium,  when  struggle  and  change  shall  be  over,  when  all 
shall  be  secure  and  happy,  finds  no  warrant  in  our  knowledge 
of  man  and  the  world.  Self-realization  in  life  is  only  possible 
when  self-perdition  is  also  possible.    When  cruelty  and  hate 
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are  excluded  by  force,  charity  and  helpfulness  will  go  with 
them.  Strength  and  virtue  have  their  roots  within  man,  not 
without.  They  may  be  checked  but  they  can  not  be  greatly 
stimulated  by  institutions  and  statutes. 

In  this  connection  we  have  also  to  remember  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  human  society  does  not  mean  bru- 
tality. It  is  not  necessarily  a  war  to  the  knife,  or  a  struggle 
with  fists  or  with  balances  of  trade.  The  elements  of  ultimate 
success  in  the  struggle  are  not  teeth,  or  claws,  or  brute 
strength,  or  trickery.  The  elements  of  ultimate  success  are 
rather  what  we  know  as  the  Christian  virtues,  though  they 
have  been  virtues  as  long  as  man  has  known  good  from 
evil. 

By  good,  or  right,  in  human  development,  we  mean  sim- 
ply the  opportunity  for  more  life  or  higher  life.  That  is  good 
which  makes  me  strong  and  gives  strength  to  my  neighbors. 
Might  does  not  make  right;  but  whatever  is  right  will  justify 
itself  in  persistence;  and  persistence  is  strength.  That  which 
is  weak  dies.  We  only  know  God's  purposes  by  what  he  per- 
mits. That  which  persists  and  grows  must  be  in  line  with 
such  purposes.  A  law  is  only  an  observed  generalization  of 
what  is.  There  is  no  law  which  reads,  "This  and  this  ought 
to  be,  but  is  not." 

V.  Self-Activity,  Another  factor  in  evolution  is  fur- 
nished by  the  functional  activity  of  the  individual.  Nature 
is  a  thrifty  investor.  She  withdraws  all  unused  capital.  The 
old  parable  of  the  talents,  wherein  the  owner  of  the  unused 
talent  lost  all  that  he  had,  describes  the  workings  of  nature. 
The  unused  organ  loses  its  power,  and  dwindles  away.  What 
comes  out  of  a  man  determines  his  character.  What  he  has 
done  in  the  past  furnishes  the  law  of  his  future.  The  essence 
of  individual  character-building,  with  lower  animal  as  with 
man,  lies  in  action.  Whatever  he  is  he  must  make  of  himself. 
Heredity  only  furnishes  the  tools,  and  the  environment  is  the 
leverage.  Nor  is  this  great  law  confined  to  animals  alone. 
Even  with  plants  the  function  must  justify  the  organ.  The 
branch  which  does  not  carry  sap  withers  and  dies.  The  fruit 
which  does  not  ripen  is  cast  to  the  ground.  In  a  sense,  too, 
the  function  must  precede  the  organ.    Where  something  is  to 
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be  dMie,  there  wfll  be  m,  better  mecbod  of  iaag  il,  aad  dii 
becUT  method  will  farrire  in  DJUmml  ieiectkm. 

Amr/Dg  the  higher  animal*  fnnccioiial  actiiiij  m  the  basis 
f/f  iodiridnal  hapfwieaiu  TheRr  is  no  pennanent  ft^llm^  of 
JOT  except  thrcwgh  functional  actirixr.  Diasipation,  acimnla- 
tiffH^  triclu  on  the  nerrous  srstem  of  anj  sort  whaterer,  g;iTe 
r/nlv  a  ooanterfeit  pleasure.  Subjectrre  jovs  are  followed  bj 
j^ubjective  misery.     There  i*  ~no  pleasure  in  them.^ 

There  is  a  wild  jov  in  "nature  red  in  tooth  and  dxw^  that 
tA  n^/t  found  in  static  life.  And  while  higher  deTdopment 
brinfpf  higher  pleasures,  these  bear  the  same  relation  to  self- 
a/ftivitr.  The  pressure  of  euTironment  gires  onhr  pain  in 
itself.  Knnui  is  chronic  pain,  nature's  warning  against  the 
dry  rot  of  functional  inactivity.  To  enjoy  life,  man  or  ani- 
mal must  be  doing,  working,  thinking,  fighting,  loring,  he^ 
ing, — something  positive.  And  no  thought  or  feding  of  the 
mind  is  complete  dU  it  has  somehow  wrought  itself  into 
action.  ^^The  very  fiends  weave  ropes  of  sand  rather  than 
tai»te  pure  hell  in  idleness.'' 

When  men  have  made  themselves  wise  in  the  lore  of  others, 
in  the  learning  which  ends  in  self  and  does  not  extend  itself  to 
action,  they  have  been  neither  virtuous  nor  happy.  *Ty[uch 
learning  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh."  Thought  without  action 
ends  in  intense  fatigue  of  the  soul,  the  disgust  with  aU  the 
"sorry  scheme  of  things  entire"  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
unwholesome  and  insane  philosophy  of  pessimism,  a  philoso- 
phy never  yet  translated  into  pure  and  wholesome  life. 

VI.  Altruism.  Another  of  the  great  forces  in  organic 
development  is  the  law  of  mutual  help,  or  altruisuL  Where 
organisms  come  into  any  sort  of  relations  one  with  another, 
there  must  be  some  relations  more  favorable  than  others. 
The  law  of  altruism  is  the  survival  of  the  best  relation  of  one 
organism  to  another  of  its  own  kind  or  type.  The  words 
grxxl,  better,  are  expressive  of  human  relations.  They  are 
8uV)jective  terms,  referring  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 
In  the  general  sense,  that  is  good  which  makes  more  or  higher 
life  possible.  That  is  good  in  nature  which  "gives  life  more 
abundantly."  It  is  good  to  "make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before."    It  is  good  also  to  make  possi- 
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ble  the  growth  of  a  specialized  and  highly  adapted  form, 
where  only  creatures  of  a  lowly  organization  had  existed  be- 
fore. Altruism  is  the  expression  of  the  strength  of  mutual 
respect  and  mutual  forbearance.  The  rule  we  call  golden  is 
the  expression  of  strength  as  well  as  of  right.  That  which 
is  right  will  justify  itself  sooner  or  later  by  becoming  might. 
Cruelty,  vice,  and  selfishness  are  wrong  as  the  expression  of 
weakness,  of  low  vitality,  of  conditions  which  make  abun- 
dance of  life  impossible. 

Altruism  is  in  no  sense  confined  to  man.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  animal  kingdom  in  which  it  is  unknown,  no  part  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  without  its  traces.  Favorable  interrela- 
tions are  possible  wherever  life  is.  The  expression  of  such 
relations  is  altruism. 

It  can  be  shown  that  social  virtues  are  powerful  aids  to 
survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  race  is  not  "to  the 
swift"  nor  "the  battle  to  the  strong,"  but  "to  them  who  can 
keep  together."  The  care  of  the  young  is  a  far  more  eflFective 
agency  in  the  survival  of  the  species  than  iron  muscles  or 
huge  jaws.  The  willingness  to  die  for  the  young  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  young  may  live. 

"More  ancient  than  competition,"  says  Oscar  McCulloch, 
"is  combination.  The  little,  feeble,  fluttering  folk  of  God, 
like  the  spinning  insects,  the  little  mice  in  the  meadow,  the  rat 
in  the  cellar,  the  crane  on  the  marshes,  or  the  booming  bittern 
— all  these  have  learned  that  God's  greatest  word  is  together 
and  not  alone.  He  who  is  striving  to  make  God's  blessing  and 
bounty  possible  to  most  is  stepping  into  line  with  nature. 
The  selfish  man  is  the  isolated  man." 

Altruism  is  a  robust  sentiment  set  deep  in  the  breast  of 
organic  life,  and  not  in  danger  of  extinction,  no  more  needing 
coddling  than  hunger.  It  expresses  itself  in  all  acts  that  make 
the  human  life  sane,  joyous,  effective.  Science  is  herself  a 
consummate  result  of  the  altruism  of  the  ages,  whereby  no 
man's  experiences  belong  to  himself  alone,  but  become  part 
of  the  heritage  of  all  who  follow  him.  Human  institutions 
have  grown  out  of  the  social  instinct.  They  are  the  fossila 
of  past  altruism.  All  forms  of  art,  literature,  music,  religion 
arise  and  are  developed  through  mutxial  help.     And  ^^^sls^ 
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the  relations  of  altruism  tend  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  it  is  only  through  such  limitations  tliat  the  indi- 
vidual can  exist  or  his  freedom  be  worth  having. 

The  gigantic  fact  of  sex,  with  all  its  developmentB  of  par 
rental  love,  conjugal  love,  and  filial  love,  and  the  resultant 
facts  of  variation  and  heredity  are  expressions  of  altruism. 
Among  the  oue-celled  animals  the  conjugation  of  cells,  that 
arrangement  whereby  for  variation's  sake  two  minute  organ- 
isms meet  and  exchange  parts  of  their  substance,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  sex. 

The  process  of  aggregation  of  cells  whereby  the  progeny 
of  the  cell-division  of  a  single  cell  are  united  to  form  a  com- 
pound animal,  is  the  expression  of  altruism.  The  human 
body  is  an  alliance  of  myriads  of  cell  units,  cooperating  to 
form  tissues  and  organs,  each  living  not  for  itself  alone,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

In  like  fashion  does  the  individual  man  relate  himself  to 
society.  The  essential  difference  is  the  obvious  one  that  the 
indi\ddual  man  moves,  lives,  and  dies  as  an  individual,  while 
the  individual  cell  is  confined  to  its  place  by  physical  limita- 
tions. 

In  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  parallelism  exists,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  push  it  too  far.  From  the  aggregation  of 
cells  result  specialization  of  parts,  division  of  labor  among 
organs,  progress,  and  adaptation;  and  ultimately  from  the 
same  source  springs  the  necessity  for  organic  death.  Being 
bound  together  by  physical  bonds,  the  wearing  out  of  one 
orpan  means  the  decay  of  the  whole.  In  like  manner,  from 
the  altruism  of  the  individual  result  the  strength  of  the 
state,  the  division  of  labor  among  men,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  effectiveness,  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the 
amenities  of  life.  We  do  not  need  to  say  that  a  society  or  a 
nation  must  die  for  like  reasons,  for  its  units  are  bound  not  bv 
physical  bonds,  but  by  invisible  forces,  and  the  wearing  out 
of  one  organ  could  not  necessarily  destroy  the  whole.  But 
the  complex  animal  and  the  complex  society  are  alike  numi- 
festations  of  the  law  of  altruism. 

Vll.  Isolation.  A  great  factor  in  the  production  of  va- 
riant forms  is  the  isolation  of  groups  of  individuals  from  the 
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mass  of  their  species.  The  barriers  of  the  earth,  separating 
one  group  of  individuals  from  other  individuals  of  the  same 
kind,  cause  them  to  be  exposed  to  different  influences.  The 
reaction  from  environment  is  different  in  one  case  from  an- 
other. As  a  result  the  presence  of  barriers  shows  itself  in 
specific  variation. 

Each  species  of  animal  or  plant  tends  to  expand  and  to 
cover  the  world.  That  a  given  species  has  not  occupied  any 
certain  area  is  due  to  one  of  three  causes:  either  (a)  the  species 
has  never  entered  the  district;  or  (b)  having  entered  it,  it 
could  not  maintain  itself;  or  (c)  having  maintained  itself,  the 
changed  conditions  have  made  of  it  another  species. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  the  reason  why  the  civet  cat  is  not 
found  in  New  England  is  because  it  has  never  been  able  to 
reach  that  district  in  its  movements.  The  skylark,  which  has 
been  brought  there,  has  not  maintained  itself  because,  in  the 
individual  cases  at  least,  it  could  not;  while  the  European  rab- 
bit, introduced  years  ago  into  Porto  Santo  in  the  Madeiras, 
does  not  exist  because  its  descendants  are  so  much  altered  that 
we  can  not  recognize  them  as  the  same  species. 

With  one  of  these  three  general  propositions,  self-evident 
no  doubt,  all  the  facts  of  geographical  distribution  may  be 
connected.  Each  species  extends  its  range  wherever  it  can, 
maintains  itself  if  it  can,  and  undergoes  change  wherever  its 
members  are  brought  into  new  conditions  or  separated  by 
barriers  from  the  mass  of  their  kind. 

The  characters  to  be  attributed  directly  to  isolation  are 
for  the  most  part  those  of  minor  importance,  the  superficial 
traits  of  the  species  rather  than  the  deep-seated  qualities  of 
the  group.  But  these  are  none  the  less  real,  and  to  this  series 
of  influences  much  of  the  variety  of  the  life  of  the  globe  must 
be  attributed.  Still  other  factors  in  organic  evolution  may 
be  more  or  less  clearly  defined,  either  in  connection  with 
those  above-mentioned  or  as  fundamentally  distinct. 

Some  of  these  are  the  following:  The  transmission  of  char- 
acters of  the  parent  as  distinct  from  proper  heredity.  A 
starved  hill  of  com  means  ill-nourished  grains.  The  plants 
produced  from  ill-nourished  seeds  may  be  stunted  by  lack  of 
vitality  or  lack  of  starch,  without  deficiency  in  the  germ  itself. 
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In  like  manner  feeble  children  maj  owe  their  traits  to  the 
temporary  illneaees  of  a  strong  mother.  A  sound  mind  de- 
mands a  sound  body,  and  a  sound  body  is  necessary  to  well- 
nourished  offspring.  With  the  characters  of  the  geniFodl 
these  conditions  have  nothing  to  do,  and  their  homologne  is 
found  in  such  defects  as  insufficiency  of  milk. 

VIII.  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters.  The  inherit- 
ance of  acquired  characters,  a  process  of  transmission  possi- 
bly different  from  germ-heredity,  has  been  lately  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  To  this  the  present  writer  does  not  care 
to  add.  According  to  some  writers,  as  Herbert  Spencer,  this 
inheritance  is  a  prominent  factor  in  evolution.  According  to 
August  Weismann  it  is  simply  a  myth,  invented  to  explain 
phenomena  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  have  been  theoretical  only,  based  on 
no  inductive  evidence;  and  in  science  arguments  of  this  sort 
are  without  value.  Both  suppositions  rest,  as  Professor  H.  F. 
Osbom  has  said,  less  ''in  fact  than  upon  the  logical  improba- 
bilities of  other  theories." 

"Certainly,"  Professor  Osbom  goes  on  to  say,  "we  shall  not 
arrest  research  with  any  evolution  factor  grounded  upon  logic 
rather  than  upon  inductive  demonstration.  A  retrograde 
chapter  in  the  history  of  science  would  open  if  we  should 
do  so,  and  should  accept,  as  established,  laws  which  rest  so 
largely  upon  negative  reasoning.  Darwin's  survival  of  the 
fittest  we  may  alone  regard  as  absolutely  demonstrated  as  a 
real  factor,  without  committing  ourselves  as  to  the  origin  of 
fitness.  The  (next)  step  is  to  recognize  that  there  may  be  an 
unknown  factor  or  factors  which  will  cause  quite  as  great  a 
surprise  as  Darwin's.  The  feeling  that  there  is  such  first  came 
to  the  writer  in  1890  in  considering  the  want  of  an  explana- 
tion for  the  definite  and  apparently  purposeful  character  of 
certain  variations.  Since  then  a  similar  feeling  has  been 
voiced  by  Romanes  and  others,  and  quite  lately  by  Scott;  but 
the  most  extreme  expression  of  it  has  recently  come  [in  the 
assertion]  that  there  is  a  factor  not  unknown  but  unknowa- 
ble! .  .  .  We  are  far  from  finally  testing  or  dismissing  these 
old  factors,  but  the  reaction  from  speculation  upon  them  is 
itself  a  silent  admission  that  we  must  reach  out  for  some  un- 
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known  quantity.  If  such  does  exist  there  is  little  hope  that 
we  shall  discover  it  except  by  the  most  laborious  research; 
and  while  we  may  predict  that  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
existence  will  be  found  in  morphology,  it  is  safe  to  add  that 
the  fortunate  discoverer  will  be  a  physiologist. 

^^Chief  among  the  unknown  factors  are  the  relations  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  development  and  the  environ- 
ment." 

Prof.  Osbom  concludes  this  discussion  with  the  belief  that 
*Trogressive  inheritance  is  rather  a  process  of  substitution 
of  certain  characters  and  potentialities  than  the  actual  elimi- 
nation implied  by  Weismann."  'Tkfy  last  word  is,"  he  says, 
"that  we  are  entering  the  threshold  of  the  evolution  problem 
instead  of  standing  within  the  portals.  The  hai*der  tasks  lie 
before  us,  not  behind  us,  and  their  solution  will  carry  us  well 
into  the  twentieth  century." 


PROFESSOR  BRIGGS  AXD  THE  BIBLE. 


BY  OWEN  B.  jKncnrs. 


PROFESSOR  BRIGGS,  in  an  artide  on  '^orks  of  the 
Imagination  in  the  Old  Testament,''  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  March,  1897,  began  his  paper 
with  some  general  praise  of  the  Bible.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Protestant  form  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  collection  of 
sixty-six  books,  the  works  of  different  authors  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  widely  distant  centuries,  bound  into  one  volume 
and  termed,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Bible,  or  in  anglicized 
form.  The  Books.  From  the  very  nature  of  its  contents,  it 
being  an  excerpt  of  all  that  was  best  in  Hebrew  literature 
during  at  least  ten  centuries  of  authorship,  a  stranger  to  its 
merits  would  approach  the  volume  with  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  finding  it  a  remarkable  and  interesting  compilation. 
But  if,  prior  to  opening  its  lids,  he  were  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  Confucius,  the  principles  of  Mencius,  and  the 
treatises  of  Lao-tse, — teachers  whose  sayings  have  been  the 
goads  to  virtue  and  the  spiritual  help  of  millions  of  men,  and 
who,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  taught  that  man  was  godlike 
only  so  far  as  he  was  righteous,  that  it  was  man's  duty  to 
direct  his  steps  in  humility  and  to  requite  injury  with  kind- 
ness, and  that  human  nature  is  intrinsically  good,  and  who 
paid  so  striking  a  regard  to  youth  and  its  possibilities  that  it 
cannot  be  duplicated  except  in  modem  literature, — ^and  if 
our  hypothetical  stranger  had  also  some  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tragic  poets,  of  the  biography  of  Socrates,  of  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  and  the  precepts  of  Epictetus,and  had  learned 
from  Buddhist  disciples  of  the  incarnation  of  Gautama  and 
of  his  great  renunciation, — he  would  probably  be  surprised, 
in  view  of  the  claims  of  the  book,  to  find  within  it  little 
startlingly  new  or  of  very  great  ethical  or  intellectual 
superiority. 

To  anyone  having  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  liter- 
atures of  the  ancient  world,  who  has  heard  of  the  Vedas  and 
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the  Upanishads,  who  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Zend 
Avesta,  or  has  bent  with  interest  over  Accadian  cosmogony, 
and  learned  with  wonder  of  the  Egyptian  "Book  of  the  Dead," 
or  perused  with  delight  Greek  and  Latin  anthologies,  Jewish 
letters,  including  the  Bible,  assume  a  somewhat  different  as- 
pect from  that  belonging  to  them  in  his  early  Sunday-school 
days.  To  him  the  conclusion  becomes  inevitable  that  the 
difference  between  ancient  Jewish  and  Gentile  literatures  is 
one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind;  nor  is  the  comparison  always 
favorable  to  the  scribes  of  Palestine.  They  have  neither  the 
exclusive  Alpine  elevation  nor  the  sole  Siberian  area  in  the 
topography  of  their  letters  that  Dr.  Briggs  ascribes  to  them. 
Indeed,  there  are  some  provinces  in  the  domain  of  learning 
that  lie  wholly  outside  their  boundaries.  The  Bible  books 
contain  not  one  scientific  work,  while  Aristotle,  who  lived 
before  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  and  was 
the  successor  of  a  long  line  of  Greek  philosophers,  and  can  be 
fairly  put  in  competition  with  the  ancient  Jews,  colors  with 
his  blood  the  veins  of  modem  investigators  in  physical  sci- 
ence, and  alternately  stirs  our  wonder  at  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  and  the  width  of  his  views.  The  drama,  in  the 
pure  sense  of  that  word,  is  another  form  of  literature  that  the 
Bible  does  not  contain.  "Comedy,  that  renders  man  ashamed 
of  his  follies  and  vices,  and  tragedy,  that  awakens  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  human  heart,"  are  not  to  be  found  in  their 
strict  form  on  its  pages.  To  mention  Job  and  the  Song  of 
Songs  in  any  such  connection  is  to  beg  the  question  of  their 
literary  form  and  to  substitute  the  spirit  of  rhapsodic  mono- 
logues and  musical  lyrics  for  the  regular  plots  and  Roscian 
buskin  of  the  legitimate  play  that  had  reached  a  fine  finish 
before  the  Christian  era  on  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  stages. 

Nor,  according  to  Prof.  Briggs  himself,  does  the  literature 
of  the  Bible  afford  any  good  specimen  of  historical  composi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  in  the  department  of  history,  in  his 
own  words,  it  is  "quite  disappointing."  Neither,  if  we  accept 
the  authority  of  the  vast  body  of  the  clergy,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  expert  witnesses  on  any  topic  of  scriptural  erudition,  is 
that  venerable  tome  embellished  by  any  work  of  fiction. 

However,  while  enumerating  the  forms  of  the  Old  T^s^sbr 
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inent  writingB  for  the  ptirpoee  of  Ascertaining 
nnd  estimating  their  literary  value,  it  would  be  i 
lair  to  take  this  position  against  Prof.  Briggs,  wl 
effect,  that  the  "novel  with  a  purpose"  is  there, 
necessary  for  ua  to  remember  that  the  testimony  ( 
of  witnesses,  eminent  for  their  respectability  and  < 
points  the  other  way. 

If,  then,  a  collection  of  antique  Israelitish  boo 
pliases  of  thought  common  to  Persian,  Sanski 
I^gyptian,  and  Greek  authors,  and  has  no  ideas  v 
from  some  one  or  more  of  them,  and  a  varying 
-M>ntiment  and  beauty  of  conception  that  have  thi 
in  other  literatures,  and  has  the  uniform  eharacte 
rt&cred  books  of  all  peoples,  and  yet  possesses  i 
ciences  in  matter  and  form  such  as  have  been 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  use  of  lang 
such  a  production  "a  mar\-el  of  literature,"  much 
mate  that  it  is  a  compendium  of  "the  varied  : 
world's  literature"  (p.  356), 

The  tnie  reason  for  this  cxa^eration  of  the  h 
of  the  Bible  lies  in  its  theological  importance 
ecclesiastics.  It  arises  from  the  confusion  createt 
that  volume  as  a  piece  of  literature,  and  as  a 
divinely  inspired  message  from  God  to  mankind 
ing  on  it  as  the  latter  cannot  hold  an  unprejudice 
it  as  the  former.  Toward  other  writings  such 
sembles  the  lilohammedan  who,  it  is  alleged, 
destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library  because 
dinouB  rolls  cither  supplemented  or  contradicted 
in  the  one  case  they  were  unnecessary,  in  the  ot 
Anyone  who  believes  the  Bible  to  be  "given  1 
divine  revelation  for  all  classes  of  people,  for  s 
for  all  nations,"  "to  approach  all  people  in  the  w 
they  can  be  reached"  (p.  356),  comes  to  the  judg 
compare  the  work  of  its  heavenly  Author  with  ( 
merely  human  screed,  the  victim  of  an  a  priori  i 
which  he  cannot  divest  himself,  and,  like  Sweden 
once  beard  the  musical  voices  of  angels,  all  th( 
men  are  to  him  henceforth  harsh  and  hissing.    '. 
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bibliolater  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  higher  court  of  enlightened 
humanity.  In  the  name  of  Koheleth  or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  verse  in  Ecclesiastes,  that  long  before  the  day 
of  movable  types  declared,  "of  the  making  of  many  books 
there  is  no  end,"  how  dare  such  a  one  pronounce  "inspired" 
that  and  a  few  of  its  compatriot  manuscripts,  the  elaboration 
of  ^^uch  study  that  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,"  to  the  deroga- 
tion of  entire  literatures  of  many  great  and  powerful  peoples, 
whose  written  and  acted  thought  has  in  countless  instances 
during  the  course  of  many  centuries  illustrated  and  enforced 
every  moral  and  social  virtue  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
presented  mankind  with  innumerable  ideals  of  genius  and 
nobility? 

The  orthodox  wrong  their  Deity  in  limiting  His  literary  in- 
fluence to  the  area  of  Judea.  The  upholders  of  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration,  whether  it  be  of  the  "verbal,  plenary,  or  lim- 
ited variety,"  were  they  not  blinded  by  the  unintentional 
bigotry  resulting  from  their  religious  opinions,  would  be  dis- 
mayed at  the  smallness  of  the  gauge  needed  to  measure  what- 
ever superiority  Hebrew  literature  of  divine  editing  may  have 
over  that  of  the  Gentile  world  with  its  simple  human  composi- 
tion. The  gap  between  them,  either  in  artistic  form,  truth  of 
information,  comprehension  of  statement,  severity  of  morals, 
or  science  of  the  Godhead,  is  not  so  great  as,  in  a  world  where 
natural  law  is  prevalent,  to  call  for  any  arbitrary,  super- 
natural interference  to  account  for  their  creation.  There  is 
not  so  great  a  gulf  between  the  Hebraic  divine  books  and  the 
Sanskrit  books  averred  by  the  Brahmanic  priesthood  to  be 
divine,  as  there  is  between  these  latter  and  the  traditions  of 
the  aboriginal  clergy  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  likewise  con- 
tended by  them  to  have  had  their  origin  in  divinity.  If 
either  novelty  in  theology  or  excellence  in  literature  be  the 
proof  of  divine  inspiration,  there  is  not  so  much  warrant  for 
deciding  the  Bible  to  be  inspired  of  God,  and  that  its  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries  among  other  nations  were  purely 
human  in  origin  and  purpose,  as  there  is  to  find  that  Victor 
Hugo  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Deity,  because  he  surpassed 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  in  the  talents  requisite  to  make  a  book  a 
work  of  genius. 
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The  scientific  and  common-sense  method  of  r^arding 
Biblical  literature  is  that  of  analogy  and  comparison  with 
other  literatures.  Such  a  procedure,  if  honestly  conducted, 
will  result  in  a  belief  of  the  human  and  natural  origin  of  the 
book  as  opposed  to  a  divine  and  supernatural  one.  If  Prof. 
Briggs, — although  he  piay  be  like  a  present-day  Peter  who 
has  not  yet  seen  the  great  sheet  let  down  from  heaven  con- 
taining within  its  four  comers  the  mental  feast  of  universal 
literature,  including  its  creeping  and  crawling  species,  or 
heard  the  voice  cry,  *' Arise,  slay  and  eat;  call  not  that  unclean 
which  I  have  cleansed," — by  an  argument  that,  with  truly 
Levitical  discrimination,  confines  its  materials  exclusively  to 
Hebraic  sources,  as  if  the  multiform  productions  of  all  other 
antique  scholarships  were  unfit  for  use,  can  logically  show 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  imaginary  character  of  the  here- 
tofore supposed  historical  incidents  of  the  three  books,  Jonah, 
Ruth,  and  Esther,  then  the  same  method  of  procedure,  con- 
ducted in  a  catholic  spirit,  on  a  wider  basis  of  fact,  and  with  . 
eyes  for  other  than  simply  the  Hebrew  horizon,  will  end  in 
proving  the  Bible  neither  a  supernatural  source  of  theology 
nor  a  uniquely  inspired  set  of  books.  Its  authors  were  not 
the  inventors  of  doctrines  concerning  the  Deity,  nor  the  dis- 
coverers of  God.  The  Jews  were  neither  the  most  ancient  of 
peoples  nor  the  instructors  of  mankind.  They  took  their  tute- 
lage at  the  feet  of  the  Egyptians.  When  released  from  that 
bondage  they  frequently  borrowed  their  morals  and  their 
religion  from  their  neighbors  in  Palestine,  with  whom  they 
shared  for  many  and  long  intervals  barely  distinguishable 
national  entities.  Nor  did  their  captivity  in  Babylon  visit 
them  without  its  compensating  advantages.  It  was  in  that 
illustrious  seat  of  ancient  civilization  that  the  Hebrews  are 
truly  thought  to  have  acquired,  among  many  other  things,  the 
opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  are  still  regarded  by  a 
large  part  of  the  Christian  world  as  a  veritable  account  of  cre- 
ation, but  which  we  now  know  to  be  a  bit  of  Accadian  fable, 
and  which  Prof.  Briggs  airily  refers  to  as  "interesting  poems'' 
(p.  357). 

It  is  the  secondary  origin  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
♦hat  robs  them  of  their  authority  and  their  inspiration.    Dr. 
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Lyman  Abbott,  who  is  not  the  best  authority  on  the  subject, 
but  who  bases  his  statements  on  well-known  conclusions  long 
ago  held  by  many  learned  gentlemen  outside  the  pale  of  the 
churchy  and  who,  as  a  clergyman,  is  less  liable  to  the  charge 
of  infidelity  and  is  fully  acceptable  to  believers  in  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration,  states  that  the  first  seventeen  books  of  the 
Bible,  which  trace  the  history  of  Israel,  are  not  original  pro- 
ductions by  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
they  describe,  but  are  compilations  from  earlier  writings.  If, 
in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  history  is  a  fable  agreed  upon, 
what  fine  opportunities  for  the  manufacture  of  heroes  were 
there  here!  And  who  can  believe  that  imagination  played  no 
part  in  the  construction  of  these  books,  that  include  Huth  and 
Esther,  which  latter  Professor  Briggs  expressly  declares  to  be 
pure  fiction?  Anyone  who  reads  this  section  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment will  finds  its  imaginative  qualities  of  varying  brilliancy; 
but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  composition,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  centuries  intervened  between  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  described  and  the  date  of  their  last  redaction,  the 
fabulous  must  have  acquired  with  successive  copyists  equal 
authority  with  the  real.  The  insertions  and  additions  that 
Prof.  Briggs  admits  were  made  in  the  books  of  Esther  (p. 
372)  and  Job  (p.  358),  and  like  interpolations  that  scholars 
justly  contend  distort  many  biblical  pages,  must,  in  the  course 
of  time,  necessarily  have  altered  the  text  of  Israelitish  history 
as  narrated  in  the  Hexateuch,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles. 

If  the  researches  of  modem  scholarship  have  driven  from 
their  throne  the  first  seven  kings  of  Rome,  including  the 
founder  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  story  of  whose  reigns  was 
graced  by  the  pen  of  Livy  and  celebrated  by  the  muse  of 
Vergil,  and  who  for  centuries  held  their  historical  position 
with  undisputed  sway  not  only  in  the  Roman  world,  but  also 
throughout  Christendom,  where  their  sonorous  names  still 
roll  in  rich  resonance  from  the  lips  of  young  collegiates,  there 
is  nothing  to  necessarily  prevent  a  similar  revolution  in  Jew- 
ish chronicles  when  once  the  X-rays  of  scientific  investigation 
are  turned  in  full  vigor  upon  those  obscure  compilations.  We 
may  soon  hear  that  Saul  and  his  obliging  witch  of  Endor  have 
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gone  to  join  Numa  Pompilius  and  his  gentle  nymph  Egeiia 
in  the  shades  of  fable,  just  as  Gideon  and  Jephthah  may  here- 
after keep  company  in  the  realms  of  fancy  with  William  Tell 
and  Arnold  Winkelried.  It  is  not  to  be  imderstood  that  a 
strict  and  rigorous  examination  of  the  admittedly  composite 
contents  of  these  first  seventeen  books  of  the  Bible  will  show 
them  to  be  uniformly  legendary,  but  it  will  convince  one  that 
the  rise  and  development  of  historical  myths  is  neither  con- 
fined to  any  one  people,  nor  absent  from  inspired  annals. 

These  seventeen  works  do  not  include  Job,  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  or  the  chapters  of  Jonah,  all  of  which 
books  Prof.  Briggs  classes  as  works  of  the  imagination:  the 
poetical  ones  on  account  of  their  structure  and  nature,  the 
poet  being  ^^of  imagination  all  compact;"  and  the  prose  ones 
from  his  argument  based  an  analogy  and  internal  evidence. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  name  but  the  prophets,  whose  work, 
we  are  told,  "may  be  compared  to  the  oratory  of  other  na- 
tions" (p.  357),  and  whose  imagination,  exerted  upon  relig- 
ious topics,  makes  them  the  "instructors  of  mankind."  Thus 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  canon  supposed  to  have  been 
written  during  the  old  dispensation,  after  a  specific  survey  of 
its  books,  only  to  find  imagination  everywhere  present.  It 
is  decidedly  a  work  of  supererogation  on  the  part  of  Prof. 
Briggs  to  argue  the  existence  of  works  of  the  imagination  in 
the  Old  Testament,  when  it  is  difficult  to  decide  from  what 
one  of  its  pages  they  are  absent.  The  constant  assertion  of 
alleged  facts  now  clearly  known  to  be  imaginary  and  unreal, 
the  well-nigh  continuous  use  of  imaginative  form  in  the  re- 
cital of  what  may  have  been  meant  by  the  scribe  to  be  a  true 
narrative,  and  the  visible  use  of  the  imagination  in  many  of 
its  best  portions  conclusively  show  it  to  have  been  profoimdly 
influenced  from  beginning  to  end  by  that  transcendent  qual- 
ity of  the  human  intellect  that  distinguishes  the  poet,  the 
novelist,  and  the  liar  from  a  common  clod  of  adamitic  clay. 

The  introduction  of  so  human  an  element  as  an  imagina- 
tive author  in  the  composition  of  divine  books  must  necessa- 
rily be  attended  with  danger  to  the  measure  of  their  technical 
inspiration.     Alas  for  the  credit  of  Phcebus  Apollo  if  the 
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Pythian  priestess,  possessed  with  the  frenzy  of  the  god, 
should  in  a  moment  of  temporary  sanity  color  his  statements 
with  some  hues  of  her  own  natural  fancy^  and  sad  for  the 
oaks  of  Dodona  if  the  oracles  of  Zeus  should  sometimes  be 
uttered  by  lips  that  falter  in  human  speech.  As  Huxley 
pointed  out,  some  of  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion escape  from  this  dilenmia  by  contracting  the  sphere  of 
infallibility  as  rapidly  as  modem  exploration  enlarges  the 
regions  of  inaccuracy  and  of  repetition  of  fable  from  pre- 
Israelite  sources,  but  the  untouched  portion  of  the  scriptures 
is  regarded  as  inspired  with  as  much  tenacity  as  ever.  With- 
out being  familiar  with  the  processes  of  inspiration,  one  would 
judge,  if  the  human  element  had  any  play  at  all  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  divine  book,  that  such  freedom  was  granted  man 
more  especially  in  its  works  of  fiction,  where  choice  of  mate- 
rials, development  of  plot,  and  all  the  resources  of  invention 
are  called  into  exercise. 

In  the  part  of  the  Bible  confined  to  a  bare  recital  of  events, 
of  which  the  himian  agent  had  knowledge  only  through  reve- 
lation, man  was  not  much  more  than  an  amanuensis  for  the 
divine  mind.  This  may  not  be  a  correct  theory  of  the  Uterary 
partnership  between  God  and  man  that  produced  the  book, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  logical  one,  only  that  it  results  in  the . 
disastrous  conclusion  of  giving  Jehovah  credit  for  the  stupid 
and  mistaken  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  man  the  glory  of  its 
poetic  and  imaginative  portions.  It  may  be  true  that  heaven 
can  inspire  fiction  as  well  as  the  recital  of  fact,  but,  when  a 
writing  cannot  stand  the  test  of  examination  so  as  to  sqiuire 
with  historic  and  scientific  truth,  and  the  inspired  qualities 
of  Esther,  Jonah,  and  Ruth  are  preserved  only  by  a  retreat 
to  the  position  that  they  are  fiction,  the  same  divine  inspira- 
tion that  controlled  the  recital  of  fact  has  its  flank  mercilessly 
exposed  when  the  alleged  fact  is  found  incorrect.  That  the 
blow  of  the  battle  is  felt  is  evident  by  the  attempt  of  Prof. 
Briggs,  among  others,  to  draw  off  these  squadrons  under  the 
wings  of  Ariel.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  "epic  of  the  fall  of 
mankind,"  which  is  a  very  short  and  absurd  passage  to  deserve 
so  high-sounding  a  name.  The  stories  of  the  creation  and  that 
of  the  deluge  are  classified  as  poems  (p.  357).    None  of  these 
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in  their  Hebrew  or  in  their  English  form  ever  were  poems  or 
meant  to  be  poetic;  they  have  a  style  and  a  meaning  as  prosaic 
and  literal  as  the  dullest  chapter  of  Proverbs. 

It  is  curious  that  the  books  worshipped  as  the  special  mes- 
sage of  divinity  should  not  only  frequently  contradict  in  one 
chapter  what  is  asserted  in  another,  but  should  also  widely 
and  repeatedly  differ  from  the  facts  of  nature,  which  in  a  very 
superior  way,  as  has  been  said,  are  God's  words,  and  are  em- 
blazoned upon  the  universe. 

Neither  is  there  any  necessity  for  the  dictate  of  the  Bible^s 
inspiration.  Every  important  lesson  that  it  teaches  had 
already  been  given  to  the  world  from  uninspired  channels, 
and  has  since  been  improved  upon  by  uninspired  actors.  If 
the  writer  of  Jonah  had  to  require  a  special  ministration  from 
heaven  to  perceive  the  practical  identity  of  race  between  him- 
self and  the  population  of  Nineveh,  was  the  transaction  any- 
thing different  from  the  one  that  occurred  to  Wilberforce 
when  he  went  many  steps  farther,  and  announced  that  the 
black  African  was  "a  man  and  a  brother"?  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  the  first  principle  included  the  second,  or  to  credit 
Jonah  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Abolition  Society,  any  more 
than  we  can  credit  Sir  Isaac  Newton  with  the  invention  of  the 
telespectroscope  because  he  experimented  with  a  prism.  The 
one  resolves  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  its  constituent  colors;  the 
other  analvzes  the  chemical  substances  of  almost  inconceiva- 
bly  distant  stars.  If  Judaizing  Greeks  at  or  about  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era  felt  the  deficiencies  of  Esther  so  keenly  as  to 
compel  their  insertion  in  it  of  several  prayers  (p.  372)  in  order 
that  some  share  of  piety  and  religion  might  be  found  within 
its  chapters,  it  is  odd  that  a  learned  professor  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  should  still  maintain  the  sanctity  of 
the  dismantled  tale,  whose  *^orals  are  not  of  the  highest 
order,  and  whose  religion  is  conspicuous  for  its  absence"  (p. 
372),  and  contend  that  it  is  inspired  by  God  to  teach  our 
wives  and  daughters  the  lessons  of  patriotism.  What  is  to 
become  of  Cornelia,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  countless  American  women  whose  deeds  in  behalf  of 
our  country  and  its  flag  during  the  civil  war  are  personified 
in  the  myth  of  Barbara  Frietchie? 
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Nor  is  the  attitude  of  Christians  toward  their  own  sacred 
books  much  conducive  to  belief  in  their  sanctity.  Among 
both  Jews  and  Christians  the  number  and  names  of  their  holy 
manuscripts  were  a  long  while  doubtful.  Some  authors  have 
been  at  one  time  within  and  then  again  without  the  sacred 
harbor  of  the  canon.  Ecclesiastes^  Esther,  Canticles,  and 
Proverbs  were  all  assailed  by  early  Christians,  and  came  near 
being  excluded.  They  finally  found  shelter  within  it,  but 
those  there  are  only  a  few  vessels  of  a  large  fleet  the  major 
part  of  which  has  gone  down  in  the  open  sea  to  oceanic  obliv- 
ion before  the  storm  and  stress  of  time.  Our  libraries  still 
shield,  as  in  a  dry  dock,  a  contingent  of  the  original  armament 
that  Protestant  authorities  refuse  to  regard  as  of  utility.  I 
refer  to  those  books  styled  apocryphal,  of  which  Prof.  Briggs 
says,  '^hey  are  all  stories  invented  by  the  imagination  of  their 
respective  authors"  (p.  361).  We  also  have  the  names  of 
some,  of  whose  contents  nothing  is  known.  The  proceedings 
of  the  catholic  council  of  Laodicea,  held  A.  D.  363,  when 
our  present  Biblical  canon  is  supposed  to  have  been  chosen, 
do  not  so  differ,  either  in  manner  of  selection  or  subject  of 
choice,  from  those  of  the  Buddhist  coxincil  of  Patilaputra  on 
the  Ganges,  assembled  about  250  B.  C,  as  to  confer  any 
supernatural  distinction  upon  the  work  of  the  former.  Both 
were  men  dealing  with  human  things;  and  with  reference  to 
the  claims  of  both  as  to  the  excellent  and  exclusive  quality 
of  their  divine  revelations,  one  is  reminded  of  Shelley's  ques- 
tion: "If  God  has  spoken,  why  is  not  the  Universe  con- 
vinced?" 

If  every  people  has  had  its  system  of  theology,  its  more  or 
less  highly  developed  ritxial  of  worship,  and  its  code  of  ethics, 
wliich,  short  or  long,  resembles  that  of  other  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Hebrews,  is  it  not  reasonable  and  right  to  look  upon 
this  universal  worship  as  the  manifestation  of  a  common  qual- 
ity in  man,  and  as  a  growth  and  unfolding  of  his  nature  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  him,  and  not  as  a  greatness  thrust  upon 
him  by  some  exterior  force,  and  that,  too,  with  efficacy  only 
in  the  Jewish  quarter? 

If  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindus,  the  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  and  others  of  our  fellow  men  produce  a  liV^wsi^K^s. 
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filled  with  high  and  ennobling  thoughts  and  lofty  morals,  and 
these  reach  such  an  elevation  as  to  create  a  dispute  among 
partisans  concerning  the  brilliancy  with  which  they  eclipse 
or  rival  Hebrew  letters,  and  yet  are  admittedly  uninspired, 
why  should  these  latter  be  regarded  as  inspired?  When  we 
have  learned  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  the  world 
can  teach  us  is  the  universal  presence  of  law  that  is  felt 
equally  in  the  religious  as  in  any  other  sphere  of  life,  we  shall 
not  believe  that  its  majesty  has  been  violated  to  give  Jewish 
tradition  and  authorship,  by  a  singular  and  sole  inspiration,  a 
supernatural  and  extraordinary  worth  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  works  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  does  not  essentially 
belong  to  them,  and  which  they  can  only  have  by  virtue  of 
our  admission  that  the  law  which  we  have  found  has  been 
broken  in  this  one  instance.  Rather,  this  uniform  and  beauti- 
ful growth  everywhere  shown  in  reUgious  flora,  with  its  ritual 
blossom  and  ethical  fruit  giving  sweet  and  succulent  food 
to  social  life,  is  rained  on  by  one  and  the  same  enveloping 
heaven  which  with  impartial  showers  lets  fall  its  blessings 
upon  systems  just  and  unjust,  those  in  their  first  stages  of  life, 
those  now  ripening,  and  those  soon  to  pass  away.  Let  us  not 
direct  the  eyes  of  our  soul  on  the  spiritual  flowers  of  only  one 
dime  to  the  disregard  of  the  perpetual  and  omnipresent 
bloom  that  girdles  the  earth.  Without  being  blind  to  their 
beauty,  we  can  say  with  Landor,  "Is  Hesperus  the  only  star 
in  heaven?     Is  the  rose  the  only  flower  in  the  garden?" 
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f  N  the  discussion  of  restrictive  medical  laws,  as  in  the 
J[  serious  consideration  of  any  grave  problem  which  deals 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  no  less  than 
with  the  cause  of  scientific  progress,  it  is  important  that  all 
personalities,  o£Fensive  epithets,  and  innuendoes  be  discarded, 
in  order  that  the  major  claims  or  fundamental  propositions 
involved  may  be  dispassionately  examined.  In  this  manner 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  question  without  having  his  passions  or  prejudices  unduly 
aroused.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  an  examination 
of  some  historical  facts  bearing  on  this  question,  and  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  leading  propositions  advanced  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  conflict  now  in  progress  over  medical  class 
legislation. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  claim  that  all  who  favor 
medical  class  legislation  are  actuated  by  selfish  motives.  The 
friends  of  restrictive  medical  laws  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  who  honestly  believe  that  these  laws  will 
further  science  and  benefit  humanity;  (2)  those  who  believe 
that  the  cause  of  education  and  progress  will  be  advanced  by 
restrictive  laws,  and  who  also  to  a  certain  degree  are  actuated 
by  selfish  motives,  such,  for  example,  as  the  wish  to  increase 
the  attendance  in  colleges  in  which  the  interested  parties  are 
professors,  or  a  desire  for  place,  power,  or  emolument;  and 
(3)  physicians  who  are  eking  out  a  more  or  less  precarious  live- 
lihood, and  who  regard  with  indignation  the  growing  practice 
of  irregular  practitioners  and  healers,  many  of  whom  use  no 
medicine,  but  who  appear  to  cure  where  the  regular  physician 
has  failed,  or  at  least  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public  to 
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Mich  a  degree  that,  as  the  jeare  paas,  theBe  irr^ular  practi- 
tionere  increase  in  number  and  in  practice,  while  the  demand 
for  the  regular  physician  lessens  rather  than  increases. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  position  of  those  who 
advcx!ate  medical  class  legislation.  The  facts,  that  the  result 
obtained  by  such  legislation  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the 
cla.^s  which  thus  petitions  for  special  privileges,  and  that  such 
laws  jJace  the  general  public  at  the  mercy  of  the  class  which 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  this  legislation,  naturally  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  determining  factor  inspiring  the  fight  for 
<'Iass  privileges  is  the  same  selfish  passion  for  wealth,  place, 
or  power  as  actuates  the  promoters  of  monopolies  and  trusts. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  enemies  of  these  measures 
have  boldly  charged  that  the  part  of  the  profession  which  is 
working  for  class  laws  is  seeking  to  form  what,  in  effect,  are 
trusts  or  monopolies,  and  that  their  pretensions  of  lofty  pur- 
pose are  a  hypocritical  cloak  used  to  mask  selfish  and  sordid 
motives;  or,  as  Herbert  Spencer  puts  it,  they  are  **moved  as 
are  the  projectors  of  a  railway,  by  nine  parts  of  self-interest 
gilt  over  with  one  part  philanthropy/'  This  is  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  by  many  opponents  of  medical  protec- 
tive laws,  embracing  leading  philosophers,  scientists,  profes- 
sors, and  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  But  though  I  think  all  will  admit  that  with  many 
physicians  such  selfish  motives  arc  the  mainspring  of  action, 
it  is  unfair  to  ignore  the  fact  that  many  able  and  conscientious 
physicians  arc  primarily,  if  not  entirely,  actuated  by  loftier 
aims  and  convictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unfair  and  absurd  to  claim 
that  all  those  practitioners  who  oppose  medical  laws  are 
"quacks,"  "charlatans,"  "frauds,"  "scamps,"  'Smscrupulous 
l^retenders,"  or  "irresponsible  cranks."  That  there  are 
(uiacks,  pretenders,  and  unscrupulous  persons  within  as  well  as 
witliout  the  regular  profession  of  medicine  goes  without  say- 
ing; but  to  assume  that  all  persons  are  quacks  outside  of  ortho- 
dox medicine,  and  to  indulge  in  a  plethora  of  disparaging 
epithets,  as  has  so  frequently  marked  the  medical  conflict  in 
recent  years,  is  at  once  unjust  and  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  beg- 
ging the  real  question. 
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I^t  us  now  briefly  notice  some  historical  facts  having  a 
special  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration.  The 
struggle  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  in  the  field  of 
medicine  is  by  no  means  a  new  battle^  though  it  has  been  only 
during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  that  powerful  medical 
bodies  have  felt  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  state  to  give  them 
protection,  and  also  the  power  through  the  machinery  of  law 
to  stamp  out  what  they  regard  as  medical  heresy. 

The  early  history  of  homoeopathy  a£Fords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  bitter  and  relentless  opposition  waged  by  the  older 
school  of  practice  against  the  illustrious  Hahnemann  and  his 
followers.  It  will  be  remembered  how  the  new  theory  of  prac- 
tice, so  fundamentally  opposed  to  current  ideas,  called  forth 
the  ridicule,  scorn,  and  bitter  persecution  of  a  school  which 
has  never  been  noted  for  toleration,  and  which  has  ever  looked 
with  scant  favor  on  new  ideas,  especially  when  these  have 
been  in  the  lines  of  less  crude  agencies. 

Hahnemann,  it  will  be  remembered,  felt  the  force  of  the 
medical  bigotry  he  had  aroused  when  in  1821  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Leipsic,  being  forbidden  to  longer  dispense  his  reme- 
dies. It  is  stated  that  the  full  fury  of  this  opposition  did  not 
break  upon  him  until  he  had  proved  the  remarkable  success 
of  his  method  over  the  orthodox  practice  in  the  treatment 
of  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  The  experience  of 
Hahnemann  and  the  conflict  of  homoeopathy  were  but  early 
exemplifications  of  the  hostility  which  has  been  shown  to 
beneficent  innovations  that  have  arisen  outside  the  profession, 
or  such  as  ran  counter  to  accepted  canons  within  the  ranks 
of  orthodox  medicine,  as  was  witnessed  in  the  struggles  of 
hydropathy,  electricity,  massage,  and  other  effective  innova- 
tions whose  introduction  has  modified,  where  it  has  not  in  a 
manner  revolutionized,  the  orthodox  practice  of  two  genera- 
tions ago.  The  jealousy  and  intolerance  of  orthodox  medi- 
cine, then,  are  nothing  new;  but  the  losing  tactics  of  fighting 
heterodoxy  along  the  old  lines  have  changed. 

During  the  past  forty  years  powerful  organizations,  not 
unlike  trades  unions,  have  year  by  year  besieged  our  lawmak- 
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ing  bodies.  In  Euglaud  and  America  the  activity  has  been 
very  marked^  and  whoever  has  watched  the  result  of  power- 
fully organized  bodies  ceaselessly  besieging  legislatures  for 
special  privileges,  with  no  organized  force  contesting,  knows 
how  certainly  the  powerful  and  persistent  body  will,  sooner 
or  later,  gain  its  point,  unless  the  opposition  unites  and  opposes 
organization  with  organization.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
fact,  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  immensely  valuable 
franchises  and  the  vast  tracts  of  valuable  lands  which  have 
been  ceded  to  railways  and  other  corporations,  or  the  special 
privileges  granted  to  wealthy  classes,  by  virtue  of  which 
millions  ujwn  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  acquired  by 
monopolies  or  trusts.  The  fact  that  class  medical  laws  have 
been  enacted  in  various  States  does  not  prove  that  those  laws 
are  beneficial,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  immensely 
valuable  special  privileges  obtained  by  trusts  and  monopolies 
prove  that  such  legislation  is  a  benefit  to  the  people.  In  both 
instances  the  securing  of  these  class  privileges  has  been 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  powerful  influence  of  deter- 
mined organizations  urged  on  very  largely  by  the  ever^trong 
motive  of  self-interest,  while  the  people  have  been  unorgan- 
ized. The  claim  which  has  so  strenuously  been  made  of  late 
years,  that  because  several  States  have  passed  restrictive  laws 
there  is  a  public  demand  for  them,  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts;  and  this  truth  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  one 
studies  the  history  of  the  attempt  to  secure  these  restrictive 
laws  in  England  and  America.  Herbert  Spencer  thus  refers 
to  the  activity  of  physicians  in  seeking  protective  legislation 
in  England:  ^Thysicians  are  vigorously  striving  to  erect  a 
medical  establishment  akin  to  our  religious  one.  Little  do  the 
public  at  large  know  how  actively  professional  publications 
are  agitating  for  state-appointed  overseers  of  the  public 
health."*  Few  people  have  any  idea  how  great  has  been  this 
professional  activity  in  this  country  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century;  still  less  do  they  dream  to  what  extent  powerful 
bodies  have  been  systematically  attempting  to  secure  class 
laws,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  primary  or  prin- 


♦  "  Social  Statlce,"  p.  40P. 
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cipal  actuating  motive,  were  such  as  to  immensely  aid  the 
class  which  secured  this  special  legislation** 

in. 

Two  principal  claims  are  urged  by  the  profession  for  med- 
ical restrictive  laws,  and  two  leading  arguments  are  presented 
against  such  legislation  by  those  who  are  fighting  for  medical 
freedom.  We  are  assured  by  the  profession,  first,  thi^t  the 
cause  of  scientific  progress  demands  such  laws;  and,  secondly, 
that  people  require  protection  from  ignorant  quacks  and 
unscrupulous  pretenders.  These  contentions  merit  serious 
attention. 

I.  The  ^'educational  reason,"  as  physicians  are  pleased  to 
term  it.  It  is  urged  that  the  cause  of  scientific  progress  de- 
mands a  higher  standard  of  medical  education  than  that  which 
has  prevailed;  that  the  ignorance  which  has  flourished  under 
freedom  discourages  medical  research  and  checks  educational 
progress.  This  sounds  fair  and  plausible,  but  does  freedom 
check  scientific  advance  in  this  domain  of  experimental  knowl- 
edge? Is  not  the  assumption  upon  which  the  premise  is 
based,  fatally  faulty?  Can  it  be  truthfully  claimed  that  in 
an  exact  or  a  scientific  sense  medicine  even  approaches  a 
science?  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  the  most  that  can  be  justly 
claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  a  progressive  art?  Certainly  this 
is  the  case  if  we  are  to  accept  the  candid  utterances  of  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  world  of  regular  medicine. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  orthodox  physicians;  the 
facts  are  too  obvious  to  be  refuted.  Medical  practice  is  con- 
stantly being  revolutionized.  To  appreciate  the  fact,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  orthodox  practice  of  a  century  or  of  even 
fifty  years  ago.  Then  such  heroic  treatments  as  bleeding, 
blistering,  and  the  free  use  of  mercurial  medication  were  all 
but  universal.     Cold  water  was  long  held  to  be  little  better 

•  A  verj  Interesting  chapter  oonld  be  written,  giving  the  history  of  the  enactmen 
of  medical  class  laws  In  the  United  States.  It  wonld  be  a  revelation  to  many,  display, 
ing  a  persistency  on  the  part  of  medical  organisations  and  a  resort  to  extraordinary 
methods,  as,  for  example,  In  one  Instance  in  Massachusetts,  where  fifty  secret  letters 
were  sent  to  the  medical  censors  thronghont  the  State,  each  signed  by  thirty-one 
physicians,  urging  the  censor  to  induce  the  fiimlly  phyBldan  to  Inflnence  the  repre- 
sentatlve  in  favor  of  a  medical  bill  to  be  introduced.  The  discovery  and  exposure  of 
this  attempt  prevented  any  measure  from  being  enacted.  Owing  to  lack  of  space, 
however,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  this  phase  of  the  question  at  the  prea* 
ent  time. 
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than  poison  for  fever  patients^  and  fresh  air  was  guarded 
against  as  though  it  was  freighted  with  death,  where  now  it  is 
welcomed  as  a  curative  agent  No  medical  authority  of  to- 
day will  claim  that  the  treatment  which  Greorge  Washington 
received  during  his  last  illness  would  be  coimtenanced  at 
the  present  time.  We  read  with  amazement  and  horror  the 
orthodox  prescriptions  of  a  century  ago,  and  rejoice  at  the 
progress  which  has  been  made;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  important  fact  that  many  of  the  greatest  innovations  in 
the  healing  art,  many  of  the  most  powerful  factors  which  have 
sensibly  modified  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  have  sprung  from 
outside  the  regular  profession,  and  that  these  innovations, 
together  with  reforms  which  have  originated  with  individual 
physicians  themselves,  have  in  most  instances  been  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  profession  at  large  as  either  absurd  or  dan- 
gerous. 

The  reception  by  the  regular  profession  of  the  claims  of 
water,  electricity,  massage,  magnetism,  ansesthetics,  and  other 
therapeutic  agents  whose  virtues  are  now  freely  recognized, 
did  not  differ  in  spirit  from  the  hostile  opposition  which  drove 
Hahnemann  from  Leipsic,  which  declared  that  mesmerism 
was  wholly  a  fraud  or  a  delusion,  and  which  later  ridiculed 
the  immensely  valuable  results  which  crowned  the  patient 
scientific  investigations  of  Dr.  Braid  into  the  domain  previ- 
oxisly  explored  by  Mesmer.  Now,  the  fact  that  radical  and 
progressive  changes  mark  the  history  of  medical  practice,  even 
though  many  of  them  have  been  forced  upon  the  orthodox 
schools  after  bitter  struggles,  is  a  cause  for  congratulation; 
but  the  fact  that  they  have  been  accepted,  and  that  medical 
practice  has  been  thereby  modified  and  revolutionized,  while 
a  credit  to  the  profession  in  that  it  proves  its  capacity  for 
growth,  nevertheless  proves  our  contention,  that  medicine  is 
a  progressive  art  rather  than  a  science  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  term.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  assumption  upon  which 
the  friends  of  medical  restrictive  lavsrs  base  one  of  their  two 
cardinal  propositions  is  fatally  faulty.  If  medicine,  instead 
of  being  a  science,  is  at  best  an  ever-changing  progressive  art, 
largely  influenced,  modified,  and  revolutionized  by  innova- 
tions, many  of  which  come  from  without,  and  most  of  which 
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have  to  fight  their  way  into  recognition,  we  may  well  chal- 
lenge the  claim  that  laws  which  would  restrict  the  practice  of 
the  art  would  aid  progress.  In  confirmation  of  my  position  I 
quote  some  utterances  made  on  March  2,  1898,  before  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  by  Pro- 
fessor William  James,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University,  and  a  professor 
in  Harvard  Medical  College.*  Professor  James,  as  many  of 
our  readers  are  aware,  is  also  the  author  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  exhaustive  works  on  psychology  of  recent  years* 
This  eminent  physician,  educator,  and  scientist  said: 

"JIf  r.  Chairman :  I  rise  to  protest  against  this  bill.  I  come  to 
repreeent  no  body  of  persons  with  special  interests,  but  simply 
as  a  private  citizen  interested  in  good  laws  and  in  the  growth 
of  medical  knowledge.  The  medical  profession  are  urging 
the  bill  in  the  interests,  as  they  believe,  of  true  science.  Those 
who  oppose  it,  they  think,  can  do  so  only  in  the  interests  of 
Ignorance  and  quackery.  I  hold  a  medical  degree  from  Har- 
vard University.  I  belonged  for  many  years  to  the  most 
scientific  of  our  medical  societies.  I  have  taught  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  and  now  teach  Mental  Pathology,  in  Harvard 
College.  The  presumption  is  that  I  am  also  interested  in 
science.  I  am  indeed ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  because  I  see  in  this 
bill  (along  with  some  good  intentions)  a  movement  in  favor  of 
ignorance,  that  I  am  here  to  oppose  it. 

"It  will  inevitably  trammel  the  growth  of  medical  experi- 
ence and  knowledge.  Were  medicine  at  present  a  finished 
science,  with  all  practitioners  in  agreement  about  methods  of 
treatment,  such  a  bill  as  this,  to  make  it  penal  to  treat  a 
patient  without  having  passed  an  examination,  woxild  be  unob- 
jectionable. But  it  would  also  be  unnecessary.  "No  one 
would  attempt  to  cure  people  without  the  instruction  required. 

^^ut  the  present  condition  of  medical  knowledge  is  widely 
different  from  such  a  state.  Both  as  to  principle  and  as  to 
practice  our  knowledge  is  deplorably  imperfect.     The  whole 

*ti\8  Immenselj  to  the  credit  of  Harrard  Unlyenlty  that  It  \b  great  enough  to  ac- 
cord freedom  to  thin  leading  thinker.  One  of  the  grayest  charges  made  agralnst  our 
edncational  Institutions  in  recent  years  has  been  that  the  fticnlty  Is  not  glyen  the  free- 
dom  of  expression  which  manhood  calls  for.  It  seems  that  there  is  at  least  one  great 
eollege  again«t  which  this  crlttdsm  cannot  be  made. 
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face  of  medicine  changes  unexpectedly  from  one  generation 
to  another,  in  consequence  of  widening  experience;  and  as  we 
look  back,  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and  horror,  at  the 
practice  of  our  grandfathers,  so  we  cannot  be  sure  how  large 
a  portion  of  our  present  practice  wiU  awaken  similar  feelings 
in  our  posterity, 

'^Each  generation  adds  something,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the 
treatment  that  will  not  pass  away.  Few  of  us  recall  the  intro- 
duction of  the  water-cure,  but  many  now  living  can  recall  the 
discovery  of  anaesthetics.  Most  of  us  recollect  when  medical 
electricity  and  massage  came  in,  and  we  have  all  witnessed 
the  spreading  triumphs  of  antiseptic  surgery,  and  are  now 
hearing  of  the  anti-toxins  and  of  the  way  in  which  hypnotic 
suggestion,  and  all  the  other  purely  mental  therapeutic 
methods,  are  achieving  cures. 

'^Some  of  these  therapeutic  methods  arose  inside  of  the 
regular  profession,  others  outside  of  it." 

To  thinking  persons  who  approach  this  question  broadly, 
without  bias  or  prejudice,  it  must,  I  think,  be  clear  that,  in 
a  domain  of  research  so  largely  experimental,  the  ends  of 
science  and  progress  would  be  best  conserved  by  the  widest 
possible  freedom  and  a  generous  and  hospitable  spirit  extended 
to  every  earnest  investigator.  The  history  of  the  past 
unquestionably  tends  to  prove  that  Professor  James  is  correct 
in  his  positive  claim,  that  restrictive  bills,  instead  of  aiding 
science,  foster  ignorance. 

Let  us  advance  a  step.  Even  the  theory  of  medicine  is  in 
dispute.  In  the  opinion  of  multitudes  of  intelligent  persons, 
the  philosophy  on  which  homoeopathy  is  based  is  more  scien- 
tific and  its  practice  more  certain  than  that  of  the  regular 
school.  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  convince  these  per- 
sons that  restrictive  legislation,  which  would  have  crushed  out 
this  theory  of  practice  in  its  infancy,  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  science;  while  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
are  not  homoeopaths  hold,  and,  I  think,  correctly,  that 
the  small  doses  of  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples  have 
exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  in  diminishing  and 
modifying  the  drugging  of  the  regular  school.     Moreover, 
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homoeopathy  oflfers  a  vast  mass  T)f  data  and  experience  in 
support  of  its  claims  and  the  beneficent  results  of  its  practice. 
But,  even  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  the  regular  profession 
is  unconvinced.  Speaking  of  its  attitude,  Professor  James 
said: 

"It  stands  firm  in  its  belief  that  such  experience  is  worth- 
less, and  that  the  whole  history  is  one  of  quackery  and 
delusion.  In  spite  of  the  rival  schools  appealing  to  experi- 
ence, their  conflict  is  much  more  like  that  of  two  philosophers 
or  two  theologies.  Your  ex|)erience,  says  one  side  to  the 
other,  simply  isn't  fit  to  count, 

"So  we  have  great  schools  of  medical  practice,  each  with 
its  well-satisfied  adherents,  living  on  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
each  other  and  of  each  other's  experience.  How  many  of  the 
graduates,  recent  or  early,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
have  spent  twenty-four  hours  of  their  lives  in  experimentally 
testing  homoeopathic  remedies,  or  seeing  them  tested?  Prob- 
ably not  ten  in  the  whole  Commonwealth.  How  many  of  my 
learned  medical  friends,  who  to-day  are  so  freely  denouncing 
mind-cure  methods  as  an  abominable  superstition,  have  taken 
the  pains  to  follow  up  the  cases  of  some  mind-curer,  one  by 
one,  so  as  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  results?  I  doubt 
if  there  be  a  single  individual.  'Of  such  experience  as  that,' 
they  say,  'give  me  ignorance  rather  than  knowledge.'  And 
the  club-opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  pats 
them  on  the  head  and  backs  them  up." 

This  orthodox  attitude  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is  narrow  and 
unworthy  of  our  age.  And  what  is  true  of  homoeopathy  is  in 
a  great  measure  true  of  Christian  Science  and  mind  cure,  as 
the  Harvard  professor  intimates.  A  wonderful  mass  of  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulated  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tian Science  healers  and  other  practitioners  who  hold  to  the 
theory  of  mental  causation.  No  well-informed  physician  will 
deny  that  the  theory  of  mind  cure,  which  has  been  so  ridi- 
culed and  assailed,  has  suffered  no  more  in  this  respect  than 
did  homoeopathy  during  its  early  struggle;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  popular  prejudice  and  the  united  opposition  of  the  medical 
profession,  no  theory  of  cure  in  the  history  of  the  healing  art 
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has  grown  in  favor  so  rapidly  among  intelligent  people  as 
mental  therapeutics.  Of  those  who  believe  in  this  theory  of 
cure,  Professor  James  says: 

^^A  large  number  of  our  citizens,  persons  as  intelligent  and 
well-educated  as  you  or  I,  persons  whose  number  seems  daily 
to  increase,  are  convinced  that  they  do  achieve  them  [the 
cures  attributed  to  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease],  are  per- 
suaded that  a  valuable  new  department  of  medical  experience 
is  by  them  being  opened  up."* 

The  same  authority  points  out  the  unscientific  attitude  of 
the  advocates  of  restrictive  medical  law  in  these  words: 

'^One  would  suppose  that  any  set  of  sane  persons  interested 
in  the  growth  of  medical  truth  would  rejoice  if  other  persons 
were  found  willing  to  push  out  their  experiences  in  the 
mental-healing  direction,  and  provide  a  mass  of  material  out 
of  which  the  conditions  and  limits  of  such  therapeutic 
methods  may  at  last  become  clear.  One  would  suppose  that 
our  orthodox  medical  brethren  might  so  rejoice;  but  instead 
of  rejoicing  they  adopt  the  fiercely  partisan  attitude  of  a 
powerful  trades  union  demanding  legislation  against  the  com- 
petition of  the  'scabs.'  They  summon  the  state  to  disregard 
absolutely  all  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  mental- 
healing  operations  fiourish  to-day,  and  to  say  to  the  mind- 
curers,  Tass  our  State  examinations,  or  go  to  our  State's 
prison.'  Abstractly  it  sounds  magnificent  to  say  that  our 
State  protects  its  citizens  against  the  Ignorance  of  practi- 
tioners. In  the  living  concreteness  of  the  matter,  however, 
not  only  is  such  a  claim  an  utter  farce,  but  in  this  particular 
business  of  mental  healing  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
proposed  law  were  really  enforced  it  would  stamp  out  and 
arrest  the  acquisition  of  one  large  branch  of  medical  expe- 
rience. What  the  real  interests  of  medicine  require  is  that 
mental  therapeutics  should  not  be  stamped  out,  but  studied, 
and  its  laws  ascertained.  For  that,  the  mind-curers  must  at 
least  be  suflfered  to  make  their  experiments." 

T  think  any  intelligent  person,  not  biassed  by  preconceived 

*  AddreM  btfore  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Masaachaeetts  legialature,  Ifaroh 
8,1888. 
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opinion,  will  agree  that  the  position  of  the  eminent  professor 
in  Harvard  Medical  College,  is  correct,  is  in  line  with  the 
thought  of  the  broadest  thinkers  of  our  time,  who  view  this 
question  without  the  prejudice  which  comes  to  those  whose 
mental  vision  is  necessarily  limited  by  confining  their 
thoughts  to  a  narrow  range  of  facts  or  theories.  This  propo- 
sition— ^that  it  is  wisest,  safest,  and  most  wholesome  to  have 
freedom  in  medical  practice — is  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Youmans,  and  other  leaders  in  the 
world  of  scientific  thought.  The  late  Professor  Youmans,  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  in  the  summer  of 
1890,  said: 

"We  believe  that  the  science  of  medicine  would  advance 
far  more  rapidly,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  public  health  would 
be  far  better,  if  every  man  were  left  perfectly  free  to  employ 
anyone  he  chose  to  attend  his  sickness.  At  present  every 
licensed  practitioner  feels  himself  authorized  to  call  every 
unlicensed  practitioner  a  quack.  How  much  real  quackery 
is  now  concealed  by  the  license  to  practise,  it  might  distress 
a  confiding  public  to  know." 

Huxley,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  studied  medicine 
when  at  college,  when  discussing  this  question  in  1884,  said:* 

"The  first  question  which  a  plain  man  is  disposed  to  ask 
himself  is,  why  should  the  state  interfere  with  the  profession 
of  medicine?  The  answers  which  are  given  to  this  question 
are  various,  and  most  of  them,  I  think,  are  bad.  I  think  it  is 
very  much  more  wholesome  for  the  public  to  take  care  of 
itself  in  this  as  in  other  matters." 

And  he  urges  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  meddle  with 
medical  matters  save  in  the  selection  of  its  own  servants,  such 
as  physicians  "for  army,  navy,  and  civil  medical  officers.** 
On  this  point  he  says: 

"In  my  judgment  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  the  affairs 
of  the  medical  profession  can  be  justified,  not  upon  any  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  public,  and  still  less  upon  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  medical  profession,  but  simply  and  solely  upon  the 

•  *•  Sotenoe  «id  BdncAtloii  EaMyt."  Chapter  on  **  The  State  and  the  Medloal  Pro- 
feMlon.'* 
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fact  that  the  state  employs  medical  men  for  certain  purposes, 
and  as  an  employer  has  a  right  to  define  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  will  accept  services.  It  has  a  right  to  dictate  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  will  appoint  persons  to  the  vast  number  of 
naval,  military,  and  civil  offices  held  under  the  government. 
Here,  and  here  only,  it  appears  to  me,  lies  the  justification  of 
intervention  of  the  state  in  medical  affairs." 

Apart  from  laying  down  conditions  for  physicians  con- 
nected with  the  government,  Huxley  declares  that  the  state 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  this  connection.  He  affirms  that 
"the  state  should  say  to  the  public,  Tractise  medicine  if  you 
like,  and  go  and  be  practiced  upon  by  anybody';  and  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  Bave  a  qualification  or  do  not  have  a 
qualification  if  the  public  does  not  mind  it.' "  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  the  world's  greatest  working  scientists,  phi- 
losophers, and  educators,  such  as  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley, 
Youmans,  and  Professor  James,  are  less  competent  to  judge  as 
to  what  will  best  further  the  cause  of  science  or  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  than  physicians  personally  interested  in 
the  success  of  class  legislation. 

The  specious  claim  that  irregular  practitioners  and  the 
general  public  are  not  competent  to  judge,  and  that  the  fitness 
of  a  person  to  treat  the  sick  should  rest  with  a  board  of  edu- 
cated physicians,  might  have  some  force  if  medicine  were  an 
exact  science,  governed  by  hard  and  fast  rules,  like  sanitary 
plumbing  for  example;  but  it  will  be  found  manifestly  weak 
when  we  remember  not  only  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  largely  empirical,  but  that  its  very  theory  is  in  dispute. 
Even  the  two  schools  which  ask  a  practical  monopoly  in  heal- 
ing the  sick  are  at  deadly  war  on  this  question  of  theory. 
If  the  regular  profession  is  correct,  the  theory  of  homoeop- 
athy is  false.  If  homoeopathy  is  correct,  the  regular  school 
is  blundering  along  in  the  dark,  working  on  a  false  theory,  or 
on  no  theory  at  all,  and  with  deadly  medicines;  while,  if  the 
claims  of  mental  therapeutics  be  true,  both  systems  are  incor- 
rect. In  a  word,  the  theory  of  medicine  is,  like  theology, 
largely  speculative.  The  practice  is  uncertain;  the  claims  of 
each  school  are  supported  by  a  vast  mass  of  data  which  is  con- 
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elusive  to  those  who  believe  in  the  school  which  offers  it,  while 
it  is  judged  worthless  by  partisans  of  other  schools. 

Physicians  who  have  been  taught  to  believe  in  one  school 
or  theory  of  practice,  and  to  hold  as  false  all  other  theo- 
ries, naturally  come  to  look  at  the  question  in  a  narrow,  par- 
tial, and  prejudiced  maimer.  Unless  they  are  exceptionally 
broadminded,  they  cannot  escape  being  biassed  in  their  judg- 
ment. This  is  as  true  of  medicine  as  it  is  of  theology,  because 
both  systems  of  thought  are  largely  speculative,  and  have 
always  been  extremely  dogmatic.  In  medicine,  as  in  reli- 
gion, no  combination  of  sects  or  schools  has  yet  proved  great 
enough  to  impartially  sit  in  judgment  on  those  who  teach  and 
practise  what  may  perchance  be  a  nobler  philosophy  in  specu- 
lative theology  or  a  less  dangerous  method  of  cure,  and  who 
radically  differ  from  their  judges. 

Would  not  the  Presbyterian  Church  hold  that  a  council  of 
Catholic  priests  was  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
their  clergy?  Would  not  Unitarians  hold  that  an  examining 
board  composed  of  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Episco- 
palians was  not  qualified  to  pass  on  the  tenets  of  their  school 
of  religious  thought?  Would  not  Catholics  protest  against 
their  priests  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  board  of  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  and  Baptists?  And  yet  the  action  of  the 
churches  in  the  past,  when  powerful  enough  to  compel  sub- 
mission, was  supported  by  arguments  exactly  analagous  to 
those  which  to-day  are  advanced  in  support  of  medical  class 
laws.  It  was  so  with  the  Catholics  when  they  strove  to  stamp 
out  heresy,  which  they  regard  as  far  more  dangerous  than 
quackery;  it  was  so  with  Calvin  when  he  became  the  master 
spirit  in  Geneva;  it  was  so  with  the  Puritans  in  our  own  com- 
monwealth when  they  sought  to  stamp  out  the  Baptist  and 
Quaker  heretics.  On  this  point  Herbert  Spencer  well  ob- 
serves:* 

^^There  is  a  manifest  analogy  between  committing  to 
government  guardianship  the  physical  health  of  the  people, 
and  committing  to  it  their  moral  health.  The  two  proceed- 
ings are  equally' reasonable,  may  be  defended  by  similar  argu- 

«  "  Social  SUttM."  Chapter  on  **  Sanitary  Superriilon,"  pp.  406-*.  Mew  Tort:, 
D.  Appleton  ik  Co. 
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mentSy  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  If  the  welfare  of 
men's  souls  can  be  fitly  dealt  with  by  acts  of  parliament,  why 
then  the  welfare  of  their  bodies  can  be  fitly  dealt  with  like- 
wise. He  who  thinks  the  state  commissioned  to  adminis- 
ter spiritual  remedies  may  consistently  think  that  it  should 
administer  material  ones.  The  disinfecting  society  from  vice 
may  naturally  be  quoted  as  a  precedent  for  disinfecting  it 
from  pestilence.  Purifying  the  haunts  of  men  from  noxious 
vapors  may  be  held  quite  as  legitimate  as  purifying  their 
moral  atmosphere.  The  fear  that  false  doctrines  may  be 
instilled  by  unauthorized  preachers  has  its  analogue  in  the 
fear  that  unauthorized  practitioners  may  give  deleterious 
medicines  or  advice,  and  the  persecution  once  committed  to 
prevent  the  one  evil,  will  countenance  the  penalties  used  to 
put  down  the  other.  Contrariwise,  the  arguments  employed  by 
the  dissenter  to  show  that  the  moral  sanity  of  the  people  is  not 
a  matter  for  state  superintendence,  are  applicable,  with  a  slight 
change  of  terms,  to  their  physical  sanity  also.  Let  no  one 
think  this  analogy  is  imaginary.  The  two  notions  are  not 
only  theoretically  related;  we  have  facts  proving  that  they 
tried  to  embody  themselves  in  similar  institutions.  There  is 
an  evident  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  to 
get  itself  organized  after  the  fashion  of  the  clergy." 

Briefly,  then,  first:  The  assumption  or  implication  that 
medicine  is  a  science  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term  is  incor- 
rect, and  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down,  such  as  are 
practicable  in  departments  of  learning  which  are  approxi- 
mately exact  in  nature. 

Second:  The  theory  of  medicine  is  in  dispute;  even  the  two 
great  schools  which  have  united  to  drive  out  weaker  practi- 
tioners and  newer  theories  are  radically  antagonistic  in  their 
theory  of  cure;  while  the  schools  which  practise  mental  thera- 
peutics lift  the  seat  of  the  cause  of  disease  from  the  physical 
body  to  the  thought  world.  Tliis  growing  class  of  practi- 
tioners may  be  broadly  grouped  into  two  schools,  one  address- 
ing itself  to  the  soul,  which  its  advocates  hold  to  be  the  real 
ego,  or  an  eternal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Mind,  which  is 
all-powerful  when  sufficiently  awakened  to  realuEe  its  at-one- 
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ment  with  God;  the  other  holding  to  mental  causation,  and 
seeking  in  the  ideas  or  mental  images  which  lie  beyond  the 
abnormal  expression,  for  the  cause  of  the  inharmony  or 
dis-eased  physical  condition — holding  that  an  idea  or  mental 
image  may  be  transmitted,  or  the  disease  may  result  from  a 
thought-picture  photographed  on  the  mind  and  fostered  by 
fear.  Now,  these  new  schools,  whose  phenomenal  growth  is 
largely  due  to  the  great  number  of  remarkable  cures  wrought 
after  the  regular  practitioners  have  failed,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  materialistic  school,  whether  allopathic, 
homoeopathic,  or  eclectic.  The  theories  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive; hence  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  claim  that  either  school 
is  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  other.  To  compel 
regular  practitioners  or  homoeopaths  to  pass  examinations 
conducted  by  Christian  Scientists  or  mental  healers,  before 
they  could  practise,  or  vice  versa,  would  be  unjust;  and  to 
deny  either  school,  which  is  so  well  fortified  with  apparently 
unimpeachable  data  as  to  its  success,  from  practice  would  be 
to  check  science  and  to  wrong  society. 

Third:  Had  it  not  been  for  freedom,  homoeopathy  could 
never  have  risen  to  its  present  conmianding  position.  The 
l«ws  which  are  now  being  enacted,  had  they  been  passed  less 
than  a  century  ago,  would  have  crushed  a  medical  philosophy 
which  has  grown  to  such  fair  proportions,  and  in  which  to-day 
millions  of  intelligent  people  believe. 

Fourth :  It  is  a  universally  admitted  fact  that  medicine  has 
ever  been  largely  experimental,  and  that  the  action  of  reme- 
dies is  uncertain.  Medicines  in  general  use  in  one  generation 
are  frequently  almost  entirely  discarded  as  worthless  in  the 
next.  The  practice  of  the  healing  art  is  ever  changing, 
yielding  to  revolutionary  theories  and  to  the  results  of  en- 
larged experience,  reinforced  by  the  acquisition  of  new  facts. 

Almost  all  the  innovations,  whether  originating  within  or 
without  the  profession,  which  have  broadened  the  professional 
view  and  blessed  humanity,  have  been  ridiculed  and  resolutely 
opposed  by  the  regular  school.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  their 
most  enlightened  practice  to-day  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
truths  which  have  been  fostered  in  the  general  atmosphere  of 
freedom;  therefore,  however  valid  the  reasoning  may  seem 
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for  enactiiig  medical  class  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple^  the  cause  of  scientific  progress  does  not  demand  this 
abridgment  of  liberty,  and  Professor  James  is  correct  in  hold- 
ing that  such  laws  are  in  reality  movements  in  favor  of 
ignorance.  In  medicine,  as  in  other  fields  of  speculative 
thought  and  experimental  research,  liberty  fosters  science, 
and  freedom  is  the  handmaid  of  progress. 

II.  Let  us  now  deal  with  the  argument  for  the  protection 
of  the  people.  It  is  urged  that  the  people  are  not  competent 
to  select  those  who  should  treat  them  in  the  hour  of  sickness, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  should  be  protected  from  themselves 
by  the  state  placing  this  right  in  the  hands  of  boards  com- 
posed, not  of  representatives  of  all  schools  of  practice,  but  of 
representatives  of  one,  two,  or  possibly  three  schools.  The 
fact  that  fifty  years  ago  homoeopathy  and  eclecticism  would 
have  been  crushed  by  this  abridgment  of  freedom  is  not  em- 
phasized by  those  who  plead  for  a  monopoly,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  will  suggest  itself  to  every  person  familiar  with  medical 
history.  But  we  are  told  that  there  are  many  quacks  and 
charlatans  who  claim  to  possess  medical  education  which  they 
do  not  possess,  and  to  be  graduates  of  colleges  which  they 
never  attended,  and  that  in  this  manner  people  are  imposed 
upon.  To  protect  the  people  from  such  impostors  would  be 
proper,  and  the  regular  profession  would  find  no  more  zealous 
aids  in  this  laudable  work  than  the  majority  of  those  who 
strenuously  oppose  medical  class  laws.  In  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties,  the  medical 
profession  petitioned  for  a  protective  law,  making  the  above 
allegation  as  part  of  its  stock  argument,  the  attorney  for  the 
remonstrants  urged  that,  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  measure,  an 
act  should  be  passed  compelling  each  practitioner  not  only  to 
display  his  qualification  or  lack  of  qualification  in  his  office, 
but  to  put  on  his  sign  and  his  cards  and  on  any  device  used  to 
convey  to  the  public  a  notice  of  his  profession,  a  statement  of 
the  kind  of  physician  or  healer  he  claimed  to  be,  and  from 
what  institution  he  graduated;  whereas,  if  he  were  not  a  grad- 
uate of  any  school,  that  fact  was  to  be  stated.  This  proposal 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  special  medical 
legislation,  who,  if  they  could  not  have  a  law  which  would 
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give  them  the  benefits  of  a  monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  preferred  to  have  no  law  at  all.  In 
1890,  physicians  again  petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  protec- 
tive law,  and  again  the  remonstrants  suggested,  in  lieu  of  the 
proposed  class  law,  a  compulsory  measure  embodying  the 
above  provision,  and  providing  that  every  practitioner  be  com- 
pelled to  file  a  copy  of  his  diploma  with  the  county  clerk  or 
town  clerk,  or,  if  he  had  none,  so  to  state  to  the  proper  oflScer, 
who  was  then  to  give  him  a  statement  embodying  that  fact, 
which  was  to  be  hung  in  the  practitioner's  office.  Again  the 
profession  chose  to  have  no  law  rather  than  one  which  would 
thus  satisfy  the  chief  claims  upon  which  it  based  its  demands 
for  a  class  law.  When  the  next  attempt  was  made,  the  pro- 
moting physicians,  finding  that  it  also  was  going  to  prove 
fruitless,  and  arguing  that  to  secure  the  machinery  for  the  en- 
forcement of  medical  restrictive  laws  would  be  an  "opening 
wedge,"  accepted  most  of  the  provisions  urged  by  the  remon- 
strants on  the  preceding  occasions,  added  to  these  the  creation 
of  a  board  of  examiners;  and  this  measure  was  passed.  The 
^'opening  wedge"  thus  secured,  however,  was  far  from  being 
what  the  interested  regulars  desired,  so  this  year  they  came 
up  again  with  a  sweeping  bill  which  would  have  taken  from 
the  people  the  rights  which  have  been  so  jealously  guarded 
during  the  past  half-century. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Health  Committee,  however,  the 
people  were  out  in  force,  and  scores  of  intelligent  and  influen- 
tial persons  were  present  who  desired  to  testify  to  their  cure 
by  Christian  Scientists  and  other  irregular  practitioners  after 
leading  regular  practitioners  had  given  them  up.  Among 
those  who  opposed  the  bill  were  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Prof.  William  James,  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills, 
Rev.  T.  Ernest  Allen,  and  many  other  men  eminent  in  scien- 
tific, medical,  and  religious  walks.  The  committee,  after 
listening  to  both  sides,  unanimously  reported  that  it  was  "in- 
expedient to  legislate,"  so  the  attempt  of  the  monopoly-seekers 
was  again  frustrated. 

It  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  for  the  state  to  compel 
physicians  to  acquaint  the  people  with  their  qualifications  or 
lack  of  qualifications,  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  for  our 
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lawmakers^  at  the  behest  and  in  the  interest  of  a  body,  sect,  or 
school,  to  go  a  step  beyond  and  say  to  a  non-qualified  healer: 
"You  shall  not  practise  without  the  permission  of  the  two 
older  schools  of  practice,  neither  of  which  believes  in  your 
method,  and  both  of  which  are  jealous  of  your  success;"  and 
to  the  citizen:  *'You  shall  receive  treatment  only  from  those 
whom  our  orthodox  board  permits  to  practise."  It  is  urged 
that  the  people  will  not  employ  regular  physicians,  and  that 
therefore  the  irregulars  should  be  weeded  out  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  people.  This  presumptuous  claim,  which  insults  the 
intelligence  and  invades  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  the 
interest  of  a  class,  is  denied  bv  those  who  favor  medical  free- 
dom.  They  urge  that  the  exact  reverse  is  true,  and  many  are 
the  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  their  position.  Among 
these  reasons  are  the  following: 

1.  Any  laws  or  conditions  which  remove  the  wholesome 
free  competition  and  rivalry  which  exist  where  men  of 
diverse  views  are  striving  for  success  tend  to  make  a  large 
percentage  of  the  profession  enjoying  a  monopoly  careless  and 
less  alert  than  they  are  when  others  are  sharply  competing 
with  them.  One  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  taught  by 
history  and  confiimed  by  general  observation  is  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  any  class  or  profession  become 
careless  when  they  feel  secure;  and  this  is  very  noticeable  in 
tlue  medical  profession. 

As  long  as  there  are  strong  rivals  and  a  perfectly  free  field, 
and  people  have  the  right  and  power  to  choose  whomsoever 
they  desire,  the  most  successful  practitioners  will  win  the  best 
patronage;  hence  all  who  would  live  must  do  their  best. 
^Moreover,  so  long  as  a  physician  has  strong  competitors,  who 
represent  rival  methods,  watching  him,  he  will  be  careful  not 
to  make  mistakes,  for  there  is  too  much  danger  that  he  will  be 
held  responsible  for  his  blunders.  But  when  the  law  steps  in 
and  removes  the  security  which  such  conditions  aflford,  a  large 
proportion  of  physicians  become  cartjless.  They  have  little  to 
fear,  for  all  or  most  of  their  competitors  of  other  schools  and 
methods  are  outlawed,  and  the  people  are  compelled  to  employ 
them,  while  the  argus  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  believe  as  they 
do  are  no  longer  upon  them.     They  have  also  the  comfortable 
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assurance  that  bejliind  them  stands  a  powerful  body,  bound  to 
them  by  a  common  cause  and  interest.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  people  are  in  real  danger^  especially  if  the  physicians  are 
those  who  employ  powerful  or  deadly  remedies. 

I  have  a  record  of  a  number  of  cases  illustrating  this  impor- 
tant fact,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  my  giving  more  than  one 
of  them.  It,  however,  is  a  typical  one.  In  the  untimely 
death  of  the  late  Richard  Proctor  we  have  a  striking  exainple 
of  professional  recklessness  in  a  medical-trust-ridden  State. 
In  Proctor's  death  the  world  sustained  a  great  loss,  and  the 
most  terrible  feature  of  his  untimely  taking  oflf  lay  in  the  fact 
that,  from  all  appearances,  his  death  was  due  to  the  culpable 
ignorance  of  regular  physicians  of  New  York,  who,  according 
to  regular  physicians  of  Florida,  made  the  grave  blunder  of 
mistaking  malarial  haemorragia  for  yellow  fever,  and  who, 
owing  to  this  ignorance,  had  the  great  scientist  taken  from  his 
warm  bed  at  midnight  out  into  a  chilly  atmosphere  surcharged 
with  moisture,  and  conveyed  some  distance  to  a  hospital, 
where,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  he  died  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  well-known  journalist,  Mr.  Joseph  Howard,  writ- 
ing to  the  Boston  Globey  said: 

**Surely,  if  any  life  was  precious  to  the  world,  his  wa^. 
The  facts  are,  he  was  taken  ill,  grew  very  much  worse,  but 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  seemed  better.  A  terrific  thunder 
shower  flooded  the  city  at  night.  At  midnight  the  rain 
had  ceased.  Proctor  was  taken  from  his  warm  bed  and  carried 
in  an  ambulance  through  chilled  and  damp  air  to  a  gloomy 
hospital  some  distance  away.  BKs  favorable  symptoms  dis- 
appeared. He  became  delirious,  and  after  a  series  of  fright- 
ful convulsions  died  unconscious.  Poor  Proctor  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  premature,  untimely,  unnecessary  deaths." 

But  this  is  not  all,  else  the  regular  physicians  would  have 
declared  that  laymen  were  not  competent  to  pass  opinions  on 
such  things.  In  this  case  Southern  physicians,  who  were  suf- 
ficiently familiar  W7t"h  yellow  fever  to  recognize  its  symptoms, 
felt  so  keenly  the  disgraceful  ignorance  of  their  New  York 
brethren  that  they  denounced  the  mistake  in  no  uncertain 
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words,  M  wiD  be  seeD  from  tlie  f oUowing  dopstch  from  Ooda, 
Fla.,  pabiisbed  in  the  Boeton  Herald: 

^At  a  meeting  of  phTscuns  representing  the  bonds  of 
health  of  several  of  the  interior  counties  of  this  State,  held  in 
the  city  jesterdaj,  every  physician  present  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  Professor  Proctor  having  died  of  yellow  fever,  as  reported 
by  his  attending  physicians  and  the  health  autlunities  of  Xew 
York  city.  The  opinion  was  unanimous  that  the  symptoms 
given  by  physicians  attending  him  from  the  day  he  left  his 
hornr;  until  the  hour  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  hotd  to  his 
death,  plainly  and  unmistakably  pointed  to  one  conduaicm, — 
that  the  disease  of  which  the  unfortunate  astronomer  died  was 
malarial  luemorragia,  and  not  yellow  fever.^ 

If  absolute  freedom  had  existed  in  Xew  York,  and  every 
physician  had  felt  that  strong  representatives  of  rival  schools 
were  watching  every  important  case,  and  that  each  physician 
would  be  held  individually  responsible  for  mistakes,  would 
this  terrible  blunder  have  been  possible? 

2.  The  assumption  that  restrictive  laws  would  prove  a  pro- 
t€5ction  to  the  people  is  weak,  in  that  those  who  ask  for  medical 
monopoly  are  those  who  employ  the  most  deadly  remedies  and 
heroic  treatments.  We  have  heard  much  about  the  con- 
servative character  of  the  regular  school,  and  it  is  true  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  conservative.  It  usually  dis- 
trusts the  newer  and  less  dangerous  methods  of  cure  until  the 
people  have  shown  their  confidence  in  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  old-school  practitioners  feel  compelled  to  recognize  the 
merits  of  innovations  or  to  crush  those  who  have  brought  a 
new  tnith  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

I  now  wish  to  notice  a  very  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  healing  art — a  fact  which  corresponds  in  its  trend  to  the 
evolution  of  life  from  the  crude  and  simple  form,  without 
sensation  or  thought,  to  man,  standing  to-day  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  psychic  realm  and  peering  into  the  marvellous  domain 
of  mind. 

Every  great  irregular  step  in  the  history  of  medicine  has 
been  a  protest  against  the  barbarities  of  old  methods,  and  a 
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rational  appeal  from  the  lower  and  more  crude  to  the  higher 
and  more  subtle  curative  agents.  Eclecticism  was  an  appeal 
from  the  mineral  world  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  step  from 
the  gross,  inert  realm  of  earth,  stone,  and  metal  to  the  living 
flora,  employing  as  it  does  the  numerous  common  plants, 
whose  value  had  been  unknown  or  ignored  by  regular  prac- 
tice. Homoeopathy  was  a  pronounced  protest  against  the 
enormous  dosing  of  the  regular  school,  demanding  that  the 
stomach  should  no  longer  be  converted  into  an  apothecary 
&hop.  It  was  also  an  earnest  attempt  to  reduce  the  healing 
art  to  a  system,  and  to  discover  the  underlying  laws  govern- 
ing abnormal  conditions.  Here  again  we  note:  (a)  a  step 
toward  a  higher  and  more  subtle  method  of  treatment;  (b) 
an  attempt  to  break  away  from  empiricism  and  quackery. 
Hydropathy,  electricity,  and  magnetism  marked  other  upward 
steps,  teaching  how  much  might  be  accomplished  by  external 
treatment;  and  each,  after  a  fierce  battle,  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling recognition  in  greater  or  less  degree,  even  from  the 
school  which  once  savagely  assailed  it.  Note  this  steady 
evolutionary  process  in  the  healing  art  from  dependence  on 
the  mineral  kingdom  to  appreciation  of  the  vegetable;  from 
the  vegetable  to  a  recognition  of  the  subtle  curative  power  of 
the  animal  world,  as  seen  in  magnetism;  and  from  the  enor- 
mous doses  of  crude  and  poisonous  drugs  to  greatly  reduced 
doses,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  external  treatment.  Every 
step  has  been  from  the  gross  and  crude  toward  the  subtle  and 
refined.  The  trend  has  been  upward,  and  the  methods  have 
been  safer. 

3.  But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  triumphant  progress 
achieved  through  innovations  in  the  healing  art.  We  have 
ascended  from  the  bowels  of  the  mineral  world  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  loftiest  domain  known  to  man,  the  mysteries 
of  which  we  know  so  little,  the  power  of  which  is  being  felt 
in  wider  scope  than  ever  before — ^the  profound  realm  of  mind, 
soul,  or  spirit.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  strange  power  possessed  by  the  metaphysi- 
cians, Christian  Scientists,  and  other  mental  healers  through- 
out the  land,  the  fact  remains  that  thousands  of  Americans 
boldly  affirm  that  they  have  been  restored  to  health  by  those 
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who,  discarding  all  drug  niedicatiou,  rely  whoUj  upon  the 
subtle  power  above,  or  on  the  unexplained  influence  of 
thought.  It  matters  not  for  our  present  discussion  what  the 
explanation  may  be;  the  important  fact  to  be  considered  is 
that  these  healers  are  curing  large  numbers  of  persons  after 
regular  practitioners  have  failed  to  give  relie£  This  is  a  fact, 
or  else  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  as  intelligent  and  consci- 
entious people  as  live  in  our  land,  who  were  sick  with  all  man- 
ner of  grave  disorders,  and  who  are  now  well,  is  worthless. 

If  a  person  dies  under  the  treatment  of  a  Christian  Scien- 
tist, the  announcement  is  heralded  far  and  near,  and  every 
effort  possible  is  made  to  prejudice  the  people  against  the  new 
method  of  cure.  The  fact  that  the  regular  physicians  lose  a 
large  proportion  of  their  cases,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  treated  by  metaphysicians  and  Christian  Scientists  do 
not  go  to  these  healers  until  the  regular  doctors  have  either 
pronounced  them  incurable,  or  at  least  have  been  given  a  fair 
trial,  is  studiously  ignored,  while  a  persistent  effort  is  made  to 
create  the  impression  that  death  at  the  hand  of  the  irregular 
practitioner  is  the  result  of  the  new  method  of  treatment 
Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

On  April  3,  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  a  young  man  died  of 
phthisis,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs,  who  during  the  last 
stages  had  been  treated  by  a  Christian  Scientist.  A  sensa- 
tional account  of  the  death  with  scare  headlines  was  published 
in  the  New  York  papers  of  the  5th.  The  facts,  as  given  by 
all  the  journals,  are  briefly  as  follows:  Frederick  Bennett  was 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  a  disease  which  all  old- 
school  and  many  homoeopathic  physicians  admit  cannot  be 
cured  by  medicine.  He  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands 
of  a  leading  regular  physician,  who  finally  gave  up  the  case, 
and  Mr.  George  Hotchkiss  offered  to  treat  the  young  man 
without  charge.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  stated  that  he  never  said  that 
the  young  man  would  recover.  He  treated  him,  however; 
the  young  man  died,  and  thereupon  a  great  cry  was  raised 
by  the  regular  physicians  because  a  man  in  the  last  stage: 
of  what  they  call  an  incurable  disease  died  after  putting  him- 
self under  the  care  of  a  Cliristian  Scientist. 

How  effective  such  agitation  is  on  the  non-professional  pub- 
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lie  which  hastily  reads  the  papers,  none  know  better  than  the 
interested  parties  who  foster  these  unjust  and  false  impres- 
sions. The  purpose  served  by  these  sensational  reports  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  views  expressed  by  a  friend  in  a 
conversation  on  the  case.  "I  see,"  said  he,  "that  a  Christian 
Scientist  has  killed  a  man  in  New  Jersey."  I  replied,  "Why, 
the  doctors  have  a  law  in  that  State  to  protect  the  people  from 
irregular  practice."  "Ohl  but  the  law  is  not  strong  enough. 
It  forbids  anyone  to  receive  pay  for  treatment,  but  it  does  not 
stop  people  from  having  treatment  from  those  who  do  not 
take  pay;  and  this  man  treats  without  price."  "What  did  the 
man  die  from  ?"  I  asked.  ^K^onsumption,"  he  replied.  "Yes,"  I 
observed,  "and  even  the  sensational  reports  state  that  he  was 
in  the  last  stages  when  the  Christian  Scientist  took  the  case. 
Now,  no  regular  practitioner  in  the  town  will  contend  that  the 
man,  who,  they  admit,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
could  be  cured,  yet  when  he  died  under  the  Christian  Scien- 
tist, the  fact  is  heralded  far  and  near,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
healer  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury."  My  friend 
said  he  had  not  thought  of  the  matter  in  that  light  before. 

Our  readers  will  remember  how  many  consumptives,  who  at 
the  time  Dr.  Koch  proclaimed  the  discovery  of  his  alleged 
cure  for  consumption  were  preparing  to  go  to  other  climates 
in  hopes  of  health,  were  induced  to  abandon  the  trips  and  be 
treated  with  the  Koch  injections.  When  these  people  died, 
nothing  was  said.  And  so  is  it  with  the  thousands  who  are 
monthly  filling  graves,  under  the  regular  treatment  for  con- 
sumption. Nothing  is  said  unless  it  be  that  the  disease  is 
incurable  and  that  death  is  inevitable.  But  when  one  dies 
under  the  new  treatment,  the  fact  is  telegraphed  all  over  the 
country,  and  every  effort  possible  is  made  to  inflame  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

A  case  bearing  on  this  point  is  recently  reported  by  Dr.  E. 
D.  Babbitt,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.*    He  says: 

"On  my  table  is  lying  an  account  of  a  Christian  Scientist,  of 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  who  lost  a  daughter  by  diphtheria. 
The  physicians,  indignant  because  they  were  not  employed^ 

•  Twentieth  Cer.turjf,  April  2, 18W. 
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inraded  her  home,  UxA  iomUe  passeasion  of  die  corpeCy  luid 
a  coroner^s  juTjy  aikI  made  a  pogt-mortem  examiiuition,  finallj 
declaring  that  she  'died  of  diphtheria  because  &he  did  noC  hare 
a  regular  physician.^ 

^^The  mother,  indignant  at  this  treatment,  instituted  a  gen- 
eral inquiry  as  to  the  suoceas  of  the  doctors  themselYes  in  that 
c^Timmunity.  During  the  Tear.  twentT  crses  of  diphtheria 
had  ffftcurredy  all  of  which  were  treated  by  anti-toxin,  and  two- 
thirthi  of  the  whole  had  died,  making  thus  about  67  p^  cent  of 
the  cases  lost." 

The  thirteen  or  fourteen  cases  out  of  twenty  who  die  under 
the  much-vaunted  anti-toxin  treatment  call  for  no  notice,  but 
when  one  case  dies  under  Christian  Science,  the  r^ular  phy- 
sicians proclaim  the  fact  far  and  wide  as  a  death  by  Christian 
Science.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  thousands  of  cases  which 
regular  physicians  year  by  year  give  up  as  hopeless,  and  which 
Christian  Scientists  and  mental  healers  are  curing.  I  should 
like  to  cite  several  score  of  these  cases  if  space  permitted;  as  it 
ift,  I  will  mention  three  or  four  typical  ones.* 

Case  first:  One  of  the  most  scholarly  writers  living  in  Bos- 
ton, being  taken  seriously  ill,  sought  able  American  physi- 
cians, then  went  to  Paris  and  Berlin  and  was  imder  the  care 
of  several  physicians  of  international  reputation*  After 
treating  him,  all  these  physicians  gave  up  the  case.  He  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  in  relating  the  story  of  his  cure  to  me, 
he  said :  "Life  was  almost  intolerable.  I  was  in  indescribable 
misery  all  the  time.  Each  morning  I  hoped  that  I  might  die 
before  night;  each  night  I  hoped  I  would  die  before  morn- 
ing." A  friend  persuaded  him  to  go  to  a  Christian  Scientist 
for  treatment.     In  a  few  weeks' he  was  restored.     That  was 

*  It  will  be  Interesting  to  call  attention  here  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  ChrlstlAii 
Science  In  the  United  States.  The  Boston  church  now  has  a  membership  of  orer 
10,0(K),  and  It  Is  said  that  between  one  and  two  thonsand  more  persons  are  to  be  admit- 
ted thl»  month  (Jane).  A  large  proportion  of  these  members  have  been  onred  bj 
Christian  Science  healers;  many  after  regular  physicians  had  passed  the  death  sen. 
tence  on  them.  Tliis  it  a  fad  I  know  to  be  true/^rom  pertonal  invettifftUion.  More  than 
this,  within  the  past  three  years  the  Christian  Scientists  hare  built  or  punshased  and 
paid  for  oTcr  three  hundred  churches  In  the  United  States.  This  unparalleled 
growth  is  due  chiefly  to  cures,  as  preaching  Is  not  permitted  In  Christian  Science 
churrhoff,  but  merely  reading  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  commentary  or  expository 
work  nn  the  Bible  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  known  as  "  Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures.'* 
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eleven  or  twelve  years  ago;  he  has  enjoyed  perfect  health 
since,  and  has  enriched  our  literature  with  four  brilliant  works 
which  enjoy  a  national  reputation. 

Case  second:  Eight  years  ago  a  lady  was  given  up  by  reg- 
ular physicians,  with  what  they  all  declared  was  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  She  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  her  friends  did  not 
expect  her  to  survive  more  than  a  few  weeks;  her  pain  was  in- 
describable. She  was  entirely  cured  by  a  Christian  Scientist, 
and  has  for  the  past  eight  years  enjoyed  excellent  health.  She 
and  her  husband  are  well  known  for  noble  humanitarian 
work;  the  husband  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  business 
firms  of  Boston. 

Case  third:  A  gentleman  who  for  twenty  years  was  under 
the  care  of  leading  physicians,  and  who  grew  gradually  but 
steadily  worse  until  he  became  a  complete  wreck,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  business  three  years  ago.  He  went  to 
Florida,  but  grew  worse;  he  then  sought  a  leading  sanitarium, 
but  received  no  benefit,  and  returned  home  in  far  worse  condi- 
tion than  when  he  left.  He  was  cured  by  a  Christian  Scien- 
tist over  a  year  ago,  and  for  a  year  has  enjoyed  perfect  health, 
being  able  to  conduct  his  business  without  any  difficulty. 

The  above  are  fair  samples  of  scores  of  cases  that  I  could 
cite,  where  cures  have  been  performed  upon  prominent  and 
representative  citizens  of  Boston.  They  are  typical  of  a  vast 
army  of  persons  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  metaphysicians 
or  Christian  Scientists,  would  to-day  be  in  their  graves.  To 
attempt  to  dismiss  these  cures  of  thousands  of  our  most  intelli- 
gent citizens,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  had  been  given  up 
by  the  regular  physicians,  as  merely  instances  where  the  imag- 
ination was  affected  or  the  subjects  were  hysterical,  is  to 
charge  the  unsuccessful  physicians  who  treated  them  with  a 
degree  of  culpable  ignorance  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not 
complimentary.  And,  what  is  more,  all  persons  who  have  seri- 
ously investigated  the  wonderful  cures  performed  in  these 
new  fields  of  healing  know  full  well  that  all  such  absurd 
claims  are  bom  of  pitiful  ignorance  or  blind  prejudice. 
Cancers  are  not  imaginary;  the  pangs  of  maternity  are  not  the 
offspring  of  imagination;  and  yet  the  cure  of  the  one  and  the 
assuagement  of  the  other  are  among  the  certified  results  that 
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have  attended  the  practice  of  Christian  Science  and  mental 
therapeutics.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  theories  advanced  to 
explain  such  results  are  correct;  I  am  stating  facts  that  are 
susceptible  of  proof.  To  prohibit  the  reader,  or  myself  or 
anyone  else  from  employing  any  healer  who  may  be  desired, 
and  to  urge  this  for  the  protection  of  life,  is  to  commit  a  crime 
against  every  human  being,  and  to  throw  the  robe  of  hypoc- 
risy over  the  offence. 

In  actual  working,  restrictive  medical  laws  make  it  a  crime 
to  cure  the  dying.  One  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact. 
Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  medical  restrictive  bill  in  Iowa, 
a  regular  physician  in  Clinton,  in  that  State,  gave  up  the  casc^ 
of  one  of  his  patients.  In  their  despair  the  family  and  friends 
summoned  from  Dubuque  a  Christian  Scientist,  Mrs.  Lottie 
M.  Post  by  name.  She  went  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient 
supposed  to  be  dying,  and  under  her  treatment  the  sick  re- 
covered. Another  person  was  very  ill,  and  the  friends,  seeing 
this  result  in  their  neighbor's  home,  sent  to  Mrs.  Post  for  aid, 
and  this  sick  one  was  also  cured.  Now,  when  this  woman, 
who  had  been  a  veritable  angel  of  life  in  these  homes,  was 
preparing  to  take  the  train  for  her  home,  she  was  arrested  and 
fined  fifty  dollars  for,  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the  warrant 
of  arrest,  ^'performing  the  act  of  healing  on  one  Mrs.  Oeorge 
B.  Freeman  and  others^  contrary  to  the  laws  of  lawa^  A 
criminal  for  performing  a  cure!  Was  travesty  on  justice  ever 
more  flagrant? 

Anyone  who  impartially  investigates  this  subject  will,  I  am 
satisfied,  become  convinced  not  only  that  the  cause  of  science 
and  progress  calls  for  liberty,  but  that  the  safety  of  the  people 
can  be  best  conserved  by  carefully  guarding  their  sacred  right 
not  only  to  have  the  services  of  whomosever  they  desire  in  the 
hour  of  sickness,  but  to  pay  for  those  services  when  they  re- 
sult in  cure. 

IV. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  two  aigumenta 
against  this  restrictive  legislation : 

1.  The  friends  of  medical  freedom  urge  that  these  laws  ia 
active  operation  force  upon  thousands  of  law-abiding  people 
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the  terrible  alternative  of  becoming  lawbreakers  or  of  seeing 
death  take  from  the  fireside  loved  ones  who  might  be  spared 
for  many  years  if  freedom  prevailed.  Few  crimes  more 
heinous  can  be  conceived  than  that  which  a  legislature  com- 
mits when  in  response  to  the  selfish  demands  of  an  interested 
class  it  takes  from  me  the  right  to  save  my  life  or  the  lives  of 
those  dear  to  me,  by  methods  not  approved  by  a  selfish  and 
narrow-visioned  medical  censorship.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to 
take  from  a  man  the  power  to  save  the  lives  of  those  dearer  to 
him  than  life;  and  yet  this  is,  in  fact,  precisely  what  is  com- 
passed by  medical  restrictive  laws — ^at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
thousands  of  intelligent  citizens.  It  is  a  moral  crime  to  enact 
a  statute  which  may  force  law-abiding  citizens  to  become  law- 
breaking  citizens. 

2.  There  exist  certain  rights  which  belong  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  which  should  ever  be  held  inviolate  by  the  state;  the 
right,  for  example,  of  every  man  to  employ  whomsoever  he 
desires  to  minister  to  his  spiritual  needs.  This  claim  was  long 
denied,  and  one  of  the  bloodiest  chapters  of  European  history 
deals  with  the  struggle  of  the  church  to  crush  out  heresy, — a 
struggle  in  which  many  of  the  noblest  minds  and  purest  hearts 
were  destroyed  because  of  this  fatal  idea  that  a  man  should 
not  be  permitted  to  hold  the  belief  that  appealed  to  his  judg- 
ment as  right  and  proper.  And  now  medical  organizations 
are,  to  use  Herbert  Spencer's  expression,  ^^ollowing  in  the 
track  of  the  priesthood,  for  whose  persecutions  a  similar  ex- 
cuse has  always  been  set  up."*  Against  this  aggression  of 
medical  orthodoxy  the  opponents  of  class  legislation  urge  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  select  whomsoever  he  desires  to 
minister  to  his  physical  well-being  in  the  time  of  sickness. 
They  claim  that,  when  the  legislature  of  a  State  passes  class 
laws,  which  give  autocratic  power  to  a  board  of  medical  ex- 
aminers representing  one  or  two  schools,  who  are  jealous  of  all 
other  practitioners  and  blindly  prejudiced  against  methods  of 
cure  whose  theories  antagonize  their  own  so-called  orthodox 
tenets,  a  right,  than  which  none  other  is  more  sacred,  is  ruth- 
lessly and  tyrannically  invaded.  It  is  puerile  to  say  that  such 
a  law  does  not  prevent  you  from  having  the  practitioner  you 

*  *•  Social  Stattcs,"  p.  411. 
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denre,  if ,  in  effect,  it  has  outlawed  the  school  of  practioe  or 
the  healer  in  whom  you  have  confidence.  On  this  point  the 
words  of  the  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman.  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Horton,*  are  worth  consideration: 

^The  moment  we  encroach  on  this  right  of  private  action^ 
we  not  only  perpetrate  an  injustice,  but  we  begin  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  that  progressive  development  which  comes  from 
throwing  responsibility  on  the  citizen  himself.  I  see  no  es- 
cape from  this  law.  If  we  can  advance  a  short  distance  in  the 
way  of  dictating  to  others  what  they  shall  do  under  certain 
circumstances,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  go  still 
further.  The  law  is  supposed  to  take  cognizance  of  actual 
crime.     But  a  law  like  this  now  proposed  is  beyond  that  prov- 

*  99- 

ince. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  had  there  been  no  special 
privileges  to  be  secured,  no  monopolistic  advantages  to  be  de- 
sired, there  would  have  been  no  restrictive  medical  class  laws 
to-day.  Medical  freedom,  and  not  restrictive  class  laws, 
fosters  science  and  aids  progress;  and  the  safety  of  the  people 
is  conserved  under  freedom.  Class  laws  are  a  menace  instead 
of  a  protection  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  people.  The 
right  of  every  man  to  employ  whomsoever  he  desires  in 
matters  pertaining  to  his  physical  health  is  as  sacred  as  his 
right  to  employ  whomsoever  he  desires  to  minister  to  his 
spiritual  welfare;  and  when,  at  the  behest  of  a  powerful 
organized  class,  and  in  the  interest  of  any  school,  sect,  class, 
or  monopoly,  the  state  ignores  this  right,  it  oversteps  its  right- 
ful functions. 

In  closing  this  paper  I  wish  to  repeat  in  substance  what  I 
have  said  on  another  occasion.  I  am  not  assailing  the  regular 
school  as  a  school.  I  am  opposing  what  I  consider  to  be  unjust 
and  un-American  legislation  which  makes  unfair  distinctions 
and  unconstitutional  discriminations.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
services  and  faithfid  and  conscientious  endeavors  of  thousands 
of  noble-minded  medical  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
practitioners,  and  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  stringent  re- 

•  Argument  before  the  Health  Committee  of  the  MuBiafilniBCtti  leglflatiirtt, 
1,1886. 
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quirements  of  many  of  their  educational  institutionSy  though 
I  think  that  much  precious  time  is  frequently  wasted  in  dig- 
ging in  the  cellar  of  the  past,  with  the  aid  of  very  imcertain 
lights  to  guide  the  student.  My  arguments  are  directed  not 
against  any  particular  school  as  a  school,  but  against  oppres- 
sion, injustice,  and  the  dangerous  class  legislation  which  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  school  are  year  by  year  seeking  to  fasten 
upon  the  people.  If  homoeopathy  sought  to  outlaw  its  great 
rival  school  by  proving  that  the  practice  of  the  latter  was 
more  fatal  to  life  than  the  newer  methods,  I  should  defend 
the  right  of  the  free  American  citizen  to  employ  a  regukr 
physician,  because  I.  hold  that  the  passage  of  any  such  law 
would  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  inasmuch  as  it  would  deprive 
every  man  who  had  faith  in  the  old  school  of  the  liberty  of 
employing  the  physician  he  desired. 

In  the  name  of  science,  whose  prophets  and  torchbearers 
have  time  and  again  been  denounced  as  impostors,  charlatans, 
quacks,  and  dangerous  characters;  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
upon  whose  pathway  progress  ever  makes  her  most  rapid 
strides;  in  the  name  of  that  priceless  and  sacred  right  which, 
when  wrested  from  a  people,  leaves  them  slaves  to  a  degrading 
despotism;  and,  lastly,  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  life 
of  the  people,  I  oppose  these  class  laws,  which  so  operate  as  to 
protect  one  or  two  schools  at  the  expense  of  science,  progress, 
justice,  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
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THE  senMtioD  of  color  is  the  most  imporuuity  if  noC  the 
onlj  visual  senaftdoD  of  which  the  eve  ia  c^iftble.  One 
philo0opber*  has  gone  so  ftr  as  to  say  that  ^e  deriye 
nothing  from  the  eye  whatever  bnt  sensations  of  cfAoTf^  and 
while  this  opinion  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of  scientific  criti- 
cism,  it  really  does  express  a  fundamental  truth  concerning 
the  ordinary  and  most  essential  operations  of  visiim.  It  is 
true  that  our  knowledge  of  the  world  of  things  about  us  oomes 
to  us  largely  through  the  aid  of  our  color  sense.  The  sky 
above  us,  the  trees  and  flowers  on  all  sides^  the  earth  beneath 
our  f  eety  all  speak  to  us  in  the  language  of  color.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  human  eye  is  capable  of  distinguishing  100,- 
000  different  colors,  or  hues,  and  twenty  shades  or  tints  of 
each  hue,  making  a  total  of  2,000,000  color  sensations  which 
may  be  discriminatedf  If  we  consider  the  infinite  variations 
in  the  color  of  earth,  of  plants  and  their  blossoms,  of  clouds,  in 
fact  of  all  natural  objects,  such  an  estifnate  as  this  hardly 
seems  excessive,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  color  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  human 
race,  nor  that  it  has  very  intimate  connections  with  our  affec- 
tive, or  emotional,  states. 

The  profusion  of  colors  to  be  found  in  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  gorgeous  hues  of  insects  and  birds,  indicate  that  in  some 
way  color  plays  or  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  life  history  of 
these  organisms.  It  is  said  that  even  infusoria  show  a  prefer- 
ence for  certain  colors,  and  that  if  variously  colored  light  is 
allowed  to  fall  upon  vessels  in  which  they  are  kept,  they  will 
be  found  to  congregate  in  those  parts  of  the  water  which  have 
a  particular  color,  such  as  red,  for  example.  Some  observers^ 
have  noticed  that  infusorial  life  develops  faster  under  the 

•  Jaroet  Mill,  "  Analysis."  f  Bood,  *'  Modern  CluomatlM.'* 

t  Downes  and  Burns,  Babbit,  **  Light  and  Color,"  p.  887. 
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influence  of  red  and  yellow  light.  Seeds  germinate  most 
rapidly  under  the  violet  and  blue  rays,  and  the  hatching  of 
silkworms  is  greatly  facilitated  by  placing  the  eggs  under  vio- 
let glass.  It  has  been  observed  also  that  flies  and  other  insects 
do  not  flourish,  or  are  killed  outright,  by  the  light  which 
comes  through  blue  glass  or  blue  gauze.  When  we  come  to 
the  insect  world,  the  very  existence  of  flowers,  with  their  al- 
most endless  gradations  of  color  and  tint,  must  be  taken  as  a 
reasonably  clear  demonstration  that  color  has  some  influence 
upon  the  feelings  of  flower-haunting  butterflies,  bees,  and 
beetles,  even  though  these  feelings  may  be  merely  those  of 
preference  or  indifference.  It  is  claimed  by  some  writers  that 
it  is  through  the  exercise  of  these  very  feelings  of  preference 
that  the  present  development  of  our  floral  magnificence  has 
come  about.  Ooing  a  little  higher,  we  find  in  the  plumage 
of  birds  many  of  the  most  beautiful  colors  in  nature;  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  marked,  in  fact,  that  they  have  been  conceded  by 
some  of  our  most  eminent  naturalists  to  exist  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  affording  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratification 
to  their  possessors  and  their  mates,  thus  admitting  that  these 
animals  possess  the  capacity  for  aesthetic  emotions  in  respect 
of  color.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  bulls  and 
turkey-cocks  are  excited  to  anger  at  the  sight  of  red  or  scarlet. 
Speaking  of  instincts,  James*  says:  "A  priori  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  any  sensation  might  not  in  some  animal 
cause  any  emotion  and  any  impulse.  To  us  it  seems  unnat- 
ural that  an  odor  should  directly  excite  anger  or  fear,  or  a 
color  lust;  yet  there  are  creatures  to  which  some  smells  are 
quite  as  frightful  as  any  sounds,  and  very  likely  others  to 
which  colors  are  quite  as  much  a  sexual  irritant  as  form.'' 
Since  our  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  lower  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom  is  necessarily  limited,  we  do  not  know 
much  about  their  emotional  nature,  but  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  color  may  powerfully  move  them,  even  though  we  may 
not  name  or  classify  the  state  of  feeling  which  is  produced. 

Primitive  man  was  no  doubt  likewise  moved  by  color  emo- 
tions, and  we  find  illustrations  of  these  infiuences  among  the 
so-called  primitive  races  now  living.     The  emotional  nature 

•  James,  **  Psyoholog  y,"  p.  807. 
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of  the  uncivilized  savage  is  so  deeply  stirred  by  a  bit  of  red 
calico  that  he  will  barter  an  elephant's  tusk  for  the  possession 
of  it.  He  daubs  his  body  with  ochre  with  feelings  of  substan- 
tial gratification  at  the  sight  of  his  reddened  members.  He 
has  his  colors  for  war  and  for  peace.  He  selects  his  fruit 
according  to  its  color,  and  like  his  frugivorous  ancestors  pre- 
fers red  apples  and  purple  berries,  at  first  perhaps  because 
their  colors  please  him.  He  discovers  that  yellow  plants  are 
bitter;  red,  sour;  green,  rough  or  alkaline;  white,  sweet;  and 
black,  disagreeable  or  poisonous.  The  blue  vault  above  him, 
the  yellow  sun  which  warms  his  limbs,  the  yellow  or  orange 
fire  which  cooks  his  meat,  the  green  leaves,  under  the  cool 
shadows  of  which  he  rests  upon  the  grass,  the  red  blood  of  his 
victims  of  chase  or  warfare,  all  tend  toward  the  establishment 
of  certain  relations  which  these  colors  may  come  to  have  for 
him,  as  evolution  lifts  him  upward  and  carries  him  onward 
into  the  world's  history. 

The  theory  was  advanced  by  Magnus  that  the  color  sense 
was  in  part  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  by  man,  and 
that  at  so  late  a  time  as  that  of  the  early  Greeks  it  existed  in 
a  more  or  less  imperfect  state.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  for 
example,  the  sky  is  never  called  blue.  The  sea  is  sometimes 
termed  violet,  or  cyan-blue,  but  the  sky,  never.  In  the  Rig- 
Veda,  the  color  of  indigo  dye — a  greenish  blue — is  given  to 
the  sea  and  river  water,  but  not  to  the  sky.  The  Zend-Avesta 
nowhere  speaks  of  the  blue  sky.  It  is  said  that  neither  the 
Egyptian  nor  the  north  Semitic  languages  have  an  adjective 
signifying  blue.  Such  facts  as  these,  with  many  others  of  a 
similar  sort,  have  been  offered  as  evidence  that  the  perception 
of  blue  was  deficient  among  these  early  peoples.  Yet  the 
Chinese  called  the  sky  blue,  nearly  2,000  years  B.  C,  and  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  potters  used  blue  pigments.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  sky  was  compared  to  the  color  of  sapphire. 
Investigations  among  savage  tribes  have  shown  that  a  clear 
and  accurate  discrimination  between  colors  may  exist  in  the 
absence  of  names  to  identify  them,  and  if  it  is  true,  as  noted 
above,  that  we  ourselves  can  distinguish  some  2,000,000  dif- 
ferent hues,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  no  words  with  which 
to  name  each  color  and  tint  and  shade.     In  brief,  the  argu- 
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ment  from  language  fails  to  prove  the  contention  that  our 
color  sense  is  of  recent  growth.  Its  history  must  be  traced 
back  into  those  shadowy  centuries  which  come  before  the 
period  of  written  history,  and  even  the  earliest  man  would 
have  had  to  look  to  his  less  than  human  ancestors  for  the  key 
to  his  love  for  color. 

The  relations  which  color  sustains  to  civilized  mankind  are 
much  diversified.  Everything  with  which  we  come  into  con- 
tact has  some  property  of  color.  Absolute  whiteness  and 
absolute  blackness  are,  like  other  pure  sensations,  merely 
mental  abstractions.  The  savage  used  pigments  to  decorate 
his  body.  We  use  them  infrequently  for  this  purpose,  but 
our  clothes,  houses,  carpets,  walls,  furniture,  food,  and  drink 
are  stained,  dyed,  and  painted  with  all  the  tints  at  our  com- 
mand. In  order  to  satisfy  our  demands  for  color,  we  main- 
tain conservatories  for  the  propagation  of  flowers,  factories  for 
the  production  of  dye-stuffs,  paints,  and  pigments;  and  an 
army  of  workmen  is  constantly  at  work  designing  and  execut- 
ing new  combinations  and  effects  in  colored  fabrics  of  every 
description.  :N'ot  only  must  our  sesthetic  sense  be  satisfied  for 
itself,  but  we  color  our  soups  and  puddings,  our  cakes  and 
confectionery.  Those  whose  business  it  is  to  purvey  eatables 
for  the  public  recognize  these  facts,  and  prepare  their  wares 
accordingly.  Even  the  poor  apple-woman  at  the  street  comer 
must  supply  herself  with  rows  of  red  apples,  each  one  care- 
fully burnished,  if  she  will  succeed  in  business.  The  con- 
fectioner must  charm  the  eye  with  cochineal,  Prussian  blue, 
and  saffron,  that  his  sweetmeats  may  find  their  readiest  way 
into  his  customers'  pockets;  and  the  ^^ink  lemonade"  of  the 
circus  is  proverbial. 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  medicine,  color  was  an  impor^ 
tant  element  in  the  choice  of  remedies,  red  medicines  being 
considered  good  for  fever,  yellow  medicines  for  the  liver,  for 
example.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  species  of  revival 
of  this  ancient  doctrine,  when  the  blue-light  craze  swept  over 
the  country.  Dr.  Ponza,  director  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Alessandria  in  Piedmont,  cured  many  of  his  insane  patients 
by  confining  them  in  rooms  the  glass  and  walls  of  which  were 
of  some  uniform  color,  such  as  red,  or  blue,  or  violet.     One 
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taciturn  melancholic  became  gay  and  talkative  after  a  sojourn 
of  three  hours  in  a  red  chamber.  Others,  after  having  stayed 
in  these  colored  rooms  for  a  certain  time,  showed  other  equally 
great  changes  for  the  better  in  their  mental  condition.  Not 
very  long  ago  a  paragraph  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  some  surprising  cures  of  smaUpox  had 
been  effected  by  curtaining  the  windows  of  the  sick  rooms 
with  red  cloth.  The  physiological  effects  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  spectrum  are  undoubtedly  not  identical,  and  some 
sort  of  chromo-therapy  does  not  seem  absolutely  irrational, 
although  it  may  not  yet  have  reached  the  position  of  a  definite 
science. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  diversified  relations 
which  color  has  for  man  are  those  in  the  domain  of  SBsthetics. 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  discussing  the  successive  transitions  which 
the  meaning  of  the  word  beauty  has  undergone,  believed  that 
"it  must  have  originally  connoted  the  pleasure  of  color,  which 
he  recognized  as  primitive."  Among  the  lower  races  there  is 
a  lively  satisfaction  in  brilliant  colors,  particularly  in  those 
belonging  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Infants  show  an 
appreciation  for  red  earlier  than  for  other  colors.  In  a  brief 
inquiry  respecting  certain  relations  of  color  and  feeling, 
which  I  have  recently  made  by  means  of  a  series  of  questions, 
seventeen  persons,  mostly  artists  and  musicians,  and  all 
persons  of  cultivated  tastes,  responded.  Four-fifths  of  these 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  colors  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
spectrum,  such  as  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  their  derivatives,  as 
brown,  pink,  and  scarlet.  More  than  half  confessed  a  positive 
dislike  for  magenta  and  other  purple  colors.  Some  forty 
years  ago,  more  or  less,  when  the  aniline  dyes  were  banning 
to  show  some  of  their  wonderful  properties,  owing  to  one  of 
those  curious  waves  which  are  continually  ruffling  the  sea  of 
fashion,  magenta  was  in  high  favor  and  in  great  demand, 
somewhat  as  cerise  is  at  the  present  time,  only  more  so.  But 
its  credit  was  not  long-lived,  and  it  soon  passed  out,  so  that 
not  long  afterward  writers  referred  to  the  time  as  *^he  hor- 
rible magenta  period."  Although  the  data  on  hand  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  we  must  concede  to  magenta  and  other  purple  hues 
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Jess  power  of  awakening  pleasurable  emotions  than  any  of 
tlic  pure  spectral  colors. 

There  is  an  undeniable  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
simple  color.  The  yellow-green  of  a  fresh  meadow^  the 
golden  tints  of  a  field  of  ripe  grain,  the  blue  of  a  clear  sky, 
are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  It  is  possible  that  the  pleasure 
thus  excited  is  analogous  to  that  derived  from  the  sensation  of 
pure  musical  tone  independent  of  melody,  and  numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  build  this  relationship  into  a 
definite  esthetic  structure. 

If  the  wave-lengths  of  the  spectral  colors  be  reduced  to  a 
mean  proportion  with  that  of  red,  we  get  such  a  series  as  this: 

Red 100 

Orange 89 

Yellow 81 

Green 75 

Blue 66  2-3 

Violet 60 

Now,  taking  the  wave-length  of  C  as  a  standard,  and  call- 
ing this  also  100,  we  get  a  series  of  ratios  as  we  ascend  the 
scale: 

0 100 

D 89 

E 80.8 

F 76 

G 67 

A 60 

B 53 

The  analogy  between  these  two  series  is  certainly  striking. 
The  two  scales,  chromatic  and  musical,  seem  here  to  be  con- 
structed upon  the  same  laws,  and  the  development  of  what 
Kant  has  suggested,  "an  art  of  pure  chromatics,"  seems  as 
though  it  ought  to  be  easy  and  natural.  We  might  look  for- 
ward, it  would  seem,  from  the  art  galleries  of  to-day,  with 
their  Titians  and  Baphaels,  their  Millets  and  Meissoniers,  to 
those  of  to-morrow,  with  their  great  canvases  reflecting  the 
most  delightful  color  harmonies,  totally  emancipated  from  the 
shackles  of  form.  Turner  is  said  to  have  approached  near  to 
such  an  art  in  some  of  his  water  colors  and  in  a  few  oils. 
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If  C,  E,  and  G,  with  relative  wave-lengths  of  100,  80.8,  and 
67,  form  an  agreeable  concord  to  the  ear,  why  should  not  red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  with  wave-lengths  in  the  ratios  of  100,  81, 
and  67,  form  a  similarly  pleasing  triad?  Ought  not  the  con- 
cords of  sound  to  be  readily  translatable  into  those  of  color, 
and  those  of  color  into  soimd?  If  this  is  so,  ^^the  music  of  the 
spheres  may  no  longer  be  a  mystery.  It  would  only  be  nec- 
essary to  write  down  the  score  of  each  star  by  spectrum 
analysis,  and  convert  it  into  the  corresponding  musical  chords 
to  realize  how 

*  Each  smaUest  orb, 
In  his  motion,  like  an  angel  sings.'  '* 

Some  such  relation  of  color  to  sound  was  noted  by  Plato, 
and  Aristotle  says  somewhere,  "Colors  may  mutually  relate, 
like  musical  concords,  for  their  pleasantest  arrangement,  like 
those  concords,  mutually  proportionate." 

A  Jesuit  priest  named  Father  Castel,  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago,  endeavored  to  realize  these  analogies,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  effort.     He  says: 

^TTou  may  conceive  what  spectacle  will  be  exhibited  by  a 
room  covered  with  rigadoons  and  minuetts  and  sarabandes  and 
pascailles,  sonatas  and  cantatas,  and  if  you  choose,  with  the 
complete  representation  of  an  opera.  Have  your  colors  well 
diapasoned,  and  arrange  them  on  a  piece  of  canvas  according 
to  the  exact  series,  combination,  and  mixture  of  tones,  parts, 
and  concords  of  the  piece  of  music  which  you  are  desirous  to 
paint,  observing  all  the  different  values  of  the  notes,  minims, 
crotches,  quavers,  syncopes,  rests,  etc.,  and  disposing  all  the 
parts  according  to  the  order  of  counterpoint.  It  may  readily 
be  seen  that  this  is  not  impossible  or  even  difficult  to  any  per- 
son who  has  studied  the  elements  of  painting,  and  at  any  rate, 
that  a  piece  of  tapestry  of  this  kind  could  be  equal  to  those 
where  the  colors  are  applied  as  it  were  by  hazard,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  in  marble.  Such  a  harpsichord  would  be 
an  excellent  school  for  painters,  who  might  find  in  it  all  the 
secrets  and  combinations  of  colors.  The  design  alone  of  a 
painting  excites  pleasure.     There  is  certainly  a  design  in  a 
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piece  of  music,  but  it  is  not  so  sensible  when  the  piece  is 
played  with  rapidity.  Here  [that  is,  in  his  color-harpsichord] 
the  eye  will  contemplate  at  leisure;  it  will  see  the  concert,  the 
contrast  of  all  the  parts;  the  effect  of  the  one  in  opposition  to 
the  other;  the  fugues,  imitations,  expression,  concatenation  of 
the  cadences  and  progress  of  the  modulation.  And  can  it  be 
believed  that  those  pathetic  passages,  those  grand  traits  of  har- 
mony, those  imexpected  changes  of  tone  that  always  cause 
suspension,  languor,  emotions,  and  a  thousand  unexpected 
changes  in  the  soul  which  abandons  itself  to  them,  will  lose 
any  of  their  energy  in  passing  from  the  ears  to  the  eyes?  It 
will  be  curious  to  see  the  deaf  applauding  the  same  passages 
as  the  blind.  Green,  which  corresponds  to  re,  is  rural,  agree- 
able, pastoral;  red,  which  corresponds  to  soly  will  excite  the 
idea  of  a  warlike  and  terrific  tone;  blue,  which  corresponds 
to  doy  of  a  noble,  majestic  tone." 

Father  Castel,  with  all  his  interesting  flights  of  the  imagi- 
native faculty,  and  his  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  hard  labor, 
never  succeeded  in  perfecting  his  harpsichord  so  that  it  would 
work  practically,  and  his  beautiful  fancies  of  color  minuets 
and  operas  were  never  realized. 

Several  other  speculators  in  the  same  field  have  met  with  a 
like  fate.  J.  Crofts  suggests  the  use  of  colored  electric  dis- 
charges in  the  construction  of  a  colororgan.  He  says  that  in 
them  'Sve  have  the  means  of  expressing  unity,  variety, 
velocity,  intensity,  form,  elevation,  and  depression — ^in  short, 
all  the  complex  properties  of  emotion;  and  it  only  requires  a 
master  mind  to  direct  and  adapt  and  reduce  to  system  and 
order  what  is  already  in  one's  hands  as  raw  material,  for  the 
world  to  possess  a  new  art-medium  of  emotion,  in  all  respects 
capable  of  rivalling  music  itself."* 

Jamiesonf  assigns  as  reasons  for  Father  Castel's  failure: 
1.  The  spaces  of  the  colors  were  not  commensurate  to  the  time 
of  the  notes;  2.  It  was  found  impossible  by  any  practical 
extension  of  inherent  colors  to  produce  a  sensic  [sensory] 
effect  equivalent  to  that  of  aural  music.     He  claims  that  he 

*  OmUleman*$  MoffOMine,  K.  S.  toI.  SS,  p.  n. 
t  Quoted  hj  Lady  CampbeU  In  **  Balnbow  Moflto," 
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himself  has  suc<^eded  in  obviating  these  difficulties,  and  has 
invented  an  apparatus,  a  brief  description  of  which  may  not 
be  without  interest: 

^'A  dark  chamber  lined  with  bright  tin  plates;  twelve  round 
apertures  in  the  wall,  holding  glass  globes  containing  trans- 
lucent liquids  of  the  prismatic  colors  and  their  semitonic  inter- 
mediates; lamps  on  the  outside  of  the  bottles;  mobile  covers 
on  the  inside.  A  pianoforte  connected  with  these  covers, 
with  power  to  elevate  them  on  percussion  of  the  keys  to 
heights  proportionate  to  the  vibrative  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive octaves.  With  each  note,  a  strong  color  is  evolved  in  the 
dark  room  and  reflected  by  its  sides,  and  the  duration  and  ex- 
tension of  this  color  are  greater  or  less  according  to  the  time 
and  position  of  the  note  which  it  represents  and  accompanies. 
The  factors  of  music  and  colorific  exhibition  being  thus  cor- 
relatively  fixed,  the  performance  of  the  one  is  attended  with 
the  other,  which  has  an  enchanting  effect." 

This  instrument,  like  that  of  Father  Castel,  seems  to  have 
failed  in  rendering  the  art  of  color-music  practicable.  It  is 
said  that  a  color-organ  has  been  made  in  this  country,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  definite  facts  concerning  it. 
In  transforming  sound  into  color,  the  various  authors  are 
not  in  entire  agreement  as  to  the  scale  to  be  adopted.  Father 
Castel's  color  scale  was  as  follows: 

C Blue 

C-sharp Sea-Green 

D Green 

D-sharp Green  Gold 

E YeUow 

F Orange 

F-sharp Orange  Red 

G Red 

G-sharp Crimson 

A Red  Violet 

A-sharp Violet 

B Blue  Violet 

C Pale  Blue 
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Smith's  scale  is  rather  different.*  According  to  him  the 
major  scale  of  C  natural  would  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing colors  in  an  ascending  series:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet, — ^their  spectral  order, — ^the  seventh  being  repre- 
sented by  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays.  The  major  tonic  triad, 
according  to  Castel,  would  be  blue,  yellow  and  red;  accord- 
ing to  Smith,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  an  inversion  of  the  first 
order.  The  chord  of  the  seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  would  be  rep- 
resented by  the  former  by  red,  blue-violet,  green,  and  orange; 
by  the  latter  by  blue,  ultra-violet,  orange,  and  green. 

The  analogies  which  these  experimentalists  and  speculators 
have  observed  between  color  and  soimd  are  of  much  interest, 
but  their  uniform  failure  to  reach  the  end  they  have  sought 
bears  out  the  theoretical  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  proposition  they  have  endeavored  to  establish. 
The  essential  nature  of  color,  as  a  sensory  experience  as  well 
as  an  objective  fact,  is  radically  different  from  that  of  sound, 
except  perhaps  that  they  are  both  modes  of  motion.  The  dis- 
parity in  the  quality  of  the  sensations  arising  from  the  fun- 
damental spectral  colors  is  almost  complete.  Considered  as 
sense  impressions  merely,  yellow  and  green,  for  example,  are 
"worlds  away,"  whereas  the  musical  tones  D  and  E,  to  which 
these  colors  are  said  to  correspond,  produce  sensations  which 
are  obviously  of  the  same  order.  The  note  E,  as  a  psychical 
experience,  is  known  only  by  its  relation  to  D  or  to  some  other 
note  of  the  scale,  whereas  the  sensation  yellow  is  absolutely 
independent  of  green  or  red,  or  any  other  color.  In  the  tonal 
scale,  equal  variations  in  wave  length  or  frequency  produce 
equal  effects  throughout  its  entire  extent.  In  the  chromatic 
scale,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  is  much  more  sensitive  to 
small  changes  in  wave  length  in  the  middle  portions  of  the 
spectrum  than  at  or  near  its  extremities.  The  colored  lights 
of  Jamieson  may  be  ^^enchanting  to  behold,"  and  CasteFs 
harpsichord  may  represent  the  labors  of  a  lifetime,  but  they 
are  very  far  from  being  the  realization  of  true  color-music. 
This  art,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  sought  for,  will,  I 
fear,  never  be  discovered,  since  the  very  natures  of  soimd  and 
light  seem  to  indicate  that  it  cannot  exist. 

•C.  E.  8.  SmlUii  Jtmrnal  </  Sp^cuUMnt  PhUo9opkif,  toL  8,  p.  S16L 
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There  is,  however,  in  certain  individuals  a  psychical  or 
physical  relation  between  color  and  sound  which  is  real  and 
absolute.  Without  the  aid  of  "color  organs"  or  tin-plated 
dark  rooms,  and  independent  of  arbitrary  chromatic  scales, 
these  persons  experience  a  definite,  uniform,  and  involuntary 
sensation  of  color  associated  with  sounds  of  various  kinds. 
Thus,  one  of  my  correspondents  says:*Barmonies  often  convey 
color;  likewise  tones  and  voices.  Melba's  voice  at  once  re- 
minds me  of  a  rich  shade  of  dark  red.  Lili  Lehman's  voice 
alternates  between  pink  and  yellow.*'  Others  affirm:  "Pleas- 
ant soimds  suggest  bright  colors;  heavy,  loud,  roaring  soimds, 
dark  colors;"  "Shades  are  associated  with  the  lower  tones  on 
the  piano,  tints  with  the  higher;"  "Thunder  is  dark  blue;  a 
sharp  sound  has  a  light  color."  Another  associates  "involun- 
tarily red  with  the  cornet  or  horn,  and  pale  or  neutral  color 
with  a  weak  voice."  The  instance  is  well  known  of  the  man 
blind  from  birth  to  whom  the  note  of  a  trumpet  represented 
the  notion  of  red. 

Many  other  curious  cases  such  as  these  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  numerous  observers.  The  peculi- 
arity  has  received  the  name  of  pseudochromffisthesia,  and 
includes  not  only  the  association  of  sound,  but  that  of  many 
other  altogether  foreign  things,  with  color.  In  such  subjects 
color  sensations  may  be  associated  with  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
numbers,  days  of  the  week,  dates,  names  of  cities,  epochs  of 
history,  musical  notes,  sounds  of  instruments,  tastes,  and  the 
phases  of  human  life.  One  said  of  a  dog,  that  "its  voice  was 
pure  red";  another,  that  a  certain  food  "tasted  so  yellow  she 
could  not  eat  it."  To  one  of  my  correspondents,  Saturday 
and  Sunday  were  light  yellow  or  golden,  Monday  blue-gray. 
To  another  individual  "Saturday  was  pure  white,  Sunday 
black,  and  Monday  blue."  Others  attach  color  to  vowel  and 
consonantal  sounds;  e.  g.,  a,  white;  &,  blue;  c,  cream-colored; 
d,  dark  blue,  etc.  "The  TEnstrumentalists,'  whose  spokesman 
is  Rene  Ghil,"  says  Nordau,*  "connect  each  sound  with  a  feel- 
ing of  color,  and  demand  that  words  should  not  only  awaken 
musical  emotions,  but  at  the  same  time  operate  aesthetically  in 
producing  a  color  harmony.     This  mad  idea  had  its  origin  in 

*Noniau,  "  Degeneration/'  p.  1S9. 
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a  much-quoted  sonnet  by  Arthur  Eiinbaud,  Les  Voyelles  (the 
vowels),  of  which  the  first  line  runs  thus:  ^A  black,  e  white, 
t  red,  u  green,  o  blue/  In  the  Traite  du  Verbe'  Sene  Ghil 
specifies  the  color  value  not  only  of  individual  vowels,  but  of 
musical  instruments.     TBarps  are  white,  violins  blue,'  etc." 

These  mystical  connections  between  soimd  and  color  are 
quite  different  from  their  involimtary  association  in  pseudo- 
chrom^esthesia,  and  they  are  equally  remote  from  being  the 
expression  of  a  genuine  art  feeling.  The  psychical  relations 
of  sound  and  color  are  fortuitous  or  arbitrary,  their  analogies 
misleading,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  search  for 
"color-music"  will  never  result  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  art 

The  aesthetics  of  pure  color,  however,  claim  our  most  re- 
spectful recognition.  The  use  of  color  in  decoration  and  as 
an  essential  element  in  the  creations  of  plastic  art,  from  the 
jade  implements  of  prehistoric  man  to  the  mural  paintings  in 
the  World's  Fair,  has  been  universal.  Indeed,  we  may  be- 
lieve color  to  have  been  a  source  of  pleasurable  feelings  among 
our  frugivorous  prehuman  ancestors.  Although  we  have 
reached  that  point  in  artistic  development  where  we  can  pre- 
fer to  have  our  marble  statuary  white,  the  Greeks,  whose 
classical  models  we  still  emulate,  added  color  to  perfect  their 
beautiful  handiwork.  The  art  student  passes  from  mono- 
chrome to  color,  and  it  is  only  when  he  has  obtained  a  mastery 
of  the  tints  upon  his  palette  that  he  can  express  the  highest 
art  impulses  of  his  nature.  By  means  of  color  the  painter 
strives  to  awaken  in  those  who  look  upon  his  pictures  emotions 
which  he  could  never  reach  without  its  aid.  The  decorator 
seeks  the  help  of  color  harmonies  in  heightening  the  effect 
of  his  ornamental  creations.  Everywhere  about  us,  in  the 
clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we  eat,  the  houses  we  live  in,  in  our 
games  and  in  our  religion,  we  find  the  aesthetic  attributes  of 
color  recognized  and  utilized.  Color  is  so  interwoven  and 
applied  to  the  environment  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  as  a 
response  to  organic  necessities,  as  mere  decoration,  and  as  sym- 
bol, that  its  final  relation  to  the  mass  of  our  feelings  as  mature 
individuals  is  so  complex,  so  indefinite,  so  variable,  that  its 
analysis  in  detail  is  impossible.  Even  the  canons  of  color  in 
art  are  more  or  less  indefinite  and  arbitrary.     In  respect  of 
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the  mere  harmonization  of  colors  there  is  by  no  means  entire 
agreement  even  among  cultured  people.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  blue  and  green  do  not  form  a  good  combination^ 
yet  such  use  of  them  is  praised  by  Luskin.  (Complementary 
colors  are  generally  taken  to  be  harmonious,  but  Schifiermuel- 
ler  declares  them  to  be  ^^crude  and  boorish."  Although  the 
combination  of  red  and  green  is  usually  looked  upon  as  good. 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  considered  it  as  inferior.  Among  people 
of  no  authority,  there  is,  of  course,  an  endless  diversity  of 
opinion  upon  many  similar  points.  We  do  not  know  precisely 
why  spectral  red  and  blue  form  an  agreeable,  and  spectral  red 
and  violet  a  disagreeable,  combination;  or  why  the  eye  will 
accept  with  greater  pleasure  orange,  green,  and  violet  to- 
gether, than  carmine,  yellow,  and  green. 

Unger*  finds  the  solution  of  the  harmony  of  colors  in  the 
ratios  of  their  vibration  rates.  Those  ratios  corresponding  to 
the  consonant  intervals  of  music,  such  as  red  and  blue,  or  vio- 
let and  orange,  answering  to  the  major  fifth,  are  pleasurable; 
those  corresponding  to  dissonant  intervals  are  discordant  and 
disagreeable.  He  has  constructed  major  and  minor  color 
chords,  and  even  a  system  of  passing  color  discords.  Sully 
explains  the  pleasurable  feelings  which  come  from  the  com- 
parison of  colors  which  harmonize,  by  assuming  that  these 
feelings  rest  upon  a  conscious  perception  of  the  relations  of 
likeness  which  exist  between  them.  Grant  Allenf  looks  to 
physiological  evolution  for  an  explanation  of  the  aesthetics  of 
color.  Eed  and  orange  colors  are  less  frequent  in  nature  than 
green  and  blue,  hence  the  nerve  centres  for  these  colors  are  in 
a  higher  state  of  nutrition.  "The  structures  for  the  percep- 
tion of  green  and  blue,  on  the  contrary,  being  habitually  stim- 
ulated to  the  proper  extent,  do  not  yield  any  specially  agree- 
able feelings  under  ordinary  circumstances." 

But  even  in  the  domain  of  natural  facts,  observers  do  not 
altogether  agree,  for  Fox  and  Gould,  in  substantiating  their 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  color  sense,  assert  that  yellow  and 
green  are  the  most  commonly  perceived  colors,  and  red  and 
blue  the  least.     Allen  also  ascribes  certain  effects  to  lumi- 


*  Unger,  quoted  by  Sully,  In  Mind,  yol.  Iv,  p.  178. 
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nosity.  ^^The  luminous  intensity  of  red,  orange,  and  yellow  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  green,  blue,  and  violet. 
Hence  their  stimulating  powers  may  be  plausibly  considered 
as  greater  than  those  of  the  less  luminous  colors.''  ^^ut 
above  either  of  these  causes,  we  may  place,  I  think,  the  hered- 
itary tendency  of  the  human  eye  derived  from  our  early 
frugivorous  ancestors.  Red,  orange,  and  yellow  are  the  com- 
mon hues  by  which  our  fruits  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  masses  of  green  foUage.  From  the  combination 
of  these  causes,  it  happens  that  the  sensation  of  red  or  orange 
is  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  pure  color  perceptions." 

The  associationists  find  material  in  our  individual  expe- 
riences to  explain  many  of  these  facts.  "Throughout  our 
lives,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "reds,  blues,  purples,  greens, 
etc.,  have  been  connected  with  flowers,  sunny  days,  picture 
esque  scenes,  and  the  gratification  received  along  with  them." 
"It  equally  holds  good  that  on  festive  occasions  pleasant  excite- 
ments have  been  joined  with  perceptions  of  bright  colors." 
Each  of  us  finds  in  his  own  experience  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions some  special  color  may  awaken  its  own  peculiar  emo- 
tions, as,  for  example,  green  confectionery  may  involuntarily 
excite  feelings  of  antipathy,  through  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  taught  to  associate  this  color  with  poisonous  properties. 
And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  color  may  produce 
within  us  certain  feelings  which  arise  independently  of  any 
principle  of  association,  although  these  feelings  may  be  of  a 
very  vague  character.  Wundt  says  that  "a  simple  sense  idea, 
which  has  no  relation  to  our  past  mental  history,  will  hardly 
be  able  to  excite  an  emotion,  though  it  may  call  up  quite 
intensive  sense-feelings."*  It  is  from  this  fact  that  lan- 
guage has  derived  certain  adjectives  which  we  apply  to  color, 
such  as  "deep,"  "strong,"  "quiet,"  'Varm,"  **cool,'*  'Tiarsh,'* 
"soft." 

From  the  combination  of  these  various  causes,  hereditary, 
physiological,  psychological,  associational,  there  has  arisen  a 
most  complex  mass  of  symbolic  color  ideas.  The  most  simple 
of  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  most  persons  will  agree  upon 
them.     It  will  generally  be  admitted  "that  feelings  of  sobei^ 

*  Woodt,  '*  Hamui  ftnd  AninuU  Ps^bolofy/'  p.  178. 
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ness  or  gloom  go  with  black,  of  excitement  with  red,  of  cheer- 
fulness with  light  green,  of  cool  quiet  with  dark  blue,  of  in- 
tense sensuous  pleasure  with  saturated  purple,"  but  there 
would  be  far  less  general  agreement  as  to  what  tone  of  feeling 
belonged  with  orange  or  tan-color,  or  that  **red  signified  the 
glowing  of  conscious  love.''  It  is  said  that,  '^White  and  black 
have  a  direct  significance,  because  light  is  white,  and  Harlmpy^ 
black.  Beyond  this  colors  become  symbolized  only  because 
definite  objects  to  which  they  belong  get  to  be  associated  with 
them  in  thought."* 

Mental  diseases  are  often  accompanied  by  mystical  ideas 
about  color.  Some  lunatics  endeavor  to  recognize  good  and 
evil  by  the  differences  in  the  color  of  things,  and,  in  reading, 
undeistand  secret  meanings  which  words  have,  according  to 
their  color.  Certain  degenerate  authors  have  had  paper  spe- 
cially manufactured  for  their  books,  with  each  page  of  a  dif- 
ferent color,  or  of  several  colors,  to  convey  mystical  meanings. 
Others  color  each  letter  of  their  epistles  differently  for  the 
same  purpose.  Richard  Wagner,  during  the  hours  in  which  he 
was  engaged  in  composition,  is  said  to  have  been  clad  in  and 
surrounded  by  colors  varying  with  his  moods. 

Many  religious  ceremonials  and  customs  have  much  of  color 
mysticism  about  them.  Black  absorbs  the  sun's  light.  It 
signifies  death  and  mourning.  White  reflects  all  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum.  It  contains  and  glorifies  them.  Therefore 
it  denotes  purity,  victory,  holiness.  The  preacher,  clad  in 
black,  shows  that  he  has  died  to  the  world  and  its  temptations; 
that  he  has  renounced  its  foibles  and  pleasures  and  is  lifted 
above  them.  His  white  over-garment  denotes  that  he  walks 
in  the  divine  light,  and  partakes  of  its  purity  and  holiness. 
The  black  and  white  garments  of  nuns,  novices,  catechumens, 
and  priests  have  a  similar  significance.  Blue  signifies  the 
dwelling-place  of  God.  In  religious  art  the  angels  are  placed 
in  a  blue  nimbus.  This  is  also  the  color  of  the  upper  garment 
in  the  pictures  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  cardinals'  red  hats  show 
that  they  are  ready  to  spill  their  blood  for  the  Saviour. 

In  secular  matters,  red  is  said  to  be  the  color  of  strong  feel- 
ings of  any  kind,  whether  of  love  or  hatred,  good  or  eviL    It 
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is  the  color  of  undeveloped  ideas.  The  bloody  JeflEreys  when 
in  his  bloodiest  mood  wore  a  red  cap.  Mephistopheles  often 
wears  red  clothes.  The  red  flag  and  red  lantern  signify 
immediate  danger,  and  virtually  cry  out  hold  I  stop  I  beware  1 
Peter  Ibbetson  in  his  frenzied  moments  saw  scarlet.  That 
the  color  of  sin  is  scarlet  we  have  learned  from  the  Bible;  but 
it  is  only  a  recent  discovery  that  the  color  of  the  perspiration 
of  persons  in  fits  of  sinful  passion  is  pink. 

Yellow  signifies  the  sun.  It  stands  for  the  emotions  of 
mirth,  jest,  and  faith.  It  signifies  the  goodness  of  God,  fruit- 
fulness,  marriage.  Venus  is  represented  in  a  yellow  tunic, 
and  ancient  pictures  of  St.  Peter  show  him  in  a  yellow  mantle. 
It  may  mean  constancy  or  inconstancy;  for,  in  the  early  days 
of  Eome,  brides  wore  a  yellow  or  orange-yellow  veil,  while  in 
Greece  public  courtesans  were  clothed  in  saffron  garments. 
In  China,  yellow  is  the  color  of  royalty;  but  in  that  country 
of  curious  contradictions,  where  to  remove  the  hat  is  a  sign 
of  disrespect,  the  seat  of  honor  is  on  the  left,  and  the  compass 
points  to  the  south,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  emperor  should 
clothe  himself  in  yellow,  and  the  mourner  in  white. 

Among  civilized  nations,  and  among  many  savage  tribes, 
white  is  the  color  of  peace,  and  red  the  symbol  of  anarchy, 
war,  and  violence;  yet  among  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
white  is  the  color  of  war,  and  red  that  of  peace  and  friendship. 

It  is  said  by  some  authors,*  that  yellow  and  golden  light  cor- 
respond to  the  intellectual,  green  to  the  utilitarian,  red  to  the 
sensual,  and  blue  to  the  spiritual,  moral,  or  religious  nature  of 
man,  and  that  these  relations  are  definitely  the  result  of  his 
development  by  evolution.  In  the  everyday  walks  of  life,  in 
the  necessary  humdrum  occupations  which  man  has  carried  on 
from  day  to  day,  he  has  been  brought  into  constant  contact 
with  the  verdure  of  the  vegetable  world.  His  dwelling-places 
have  been  in  the  leafy  woods,  and  his  paths  have  lain  across 
the  green  fields.  In  a  himdred  ways  green  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  his  ordinary  and  useful  occupations.  The  rarer 
sight  of  ripe  red  fruit,  of  some  gorgeous  flower,  the  flow  of 
blood  from  his  slain  victim,  have  given  to  red  the  unusual 
and  stronger  association  of  violence  or  love.     The  vault  of 

•  Fox  ftnd  Gtoold,  American  Journal  of  Opktkaimoloffff,  yol.  ill,  p.  m,  e<  9eq, 
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heaven  above,  with  its  remote  and  changeless  blue,  in  and 
beyond  which   was  unfathomable  mystery,    was    where   he 
placed  his  gods,  if  he  had  any,  and  thus  the  association  of  blue 
with  religious  and  moral  feelings  came  naturally.   The  theatre 
of  his  occupations,  the  environment  of  his  mental  activities, 
was  the  yellow  light  of  day,  hence  this  color  was  associated 
with  the  domain  of  intellect.    Perhaps  such  an  explanation  as 
this  is  too  fanciful  to  be  scientific,  but  there  is  evideiitly  a 
kernel  of  truth  in  it.     If  we  must  explain  the  origin  of  the 
color  sense  on  the  grounds  of  evolution,  it  may  help  a  little. 

The  symbolism  of  color  in  dress  has  much  that  is  commonly 
understood  and  agreed  upon,  even  though  not  absolute.      We 
use  black  garments  to  signify  grief,  gray  to  denote  peace, 
white  to  express  joyousness   and   innocence.     One    writer, 
carrying  this  symbolism  on  into  the  future,  says  that  in  that 
distant  day  ladies  will  use  color  to  indicate  the  state  of  their 
aflFections.     "Robes  of  bright  red  will  be  a  sign  of  preference 
for  a  single  state;  gray  or  neutral  tint  will  indicate  that  the 
wearer  is  looking  about  for  a  spouse;  dark  purple  intimates 
that  she  has  made  her  choice;  purple  and  orange  when  she  is 
betrothed  or  married;  light  blue  when  she  is  divorced  or  a 
widow  and  would  marry  again.'*     Such  a  plan  would  be  very 
convenient   for   both    sexes,    and    the   prophecy   might    be 
extended.    Men,  too,  might  adopt  a  system  of  similar  symbols. 
Black  clothes  might  be  worn  to  indicate  that  their  wearers 
have  had  sufficient  experience  with  the  fair  sex,  and  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  thereafter  as  other  than  formal  friends; 
brown,  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  eligible  to  marriage,  either 
from  being  already  married  or  from  disinclination,  but  that 
they  are  ready  for  a  jolly  time  and  are  not  at  all  opposed  to 
flirting;  blue,  to  signify  that  they  wish  to  marry,  but  have  a 
limited  income  and  would  prefer  a  young  woman  with  money; 
green,  to  indicate  that  they  have  been  once  married,  but  are 
anxious  to  try  it  again. 

The  symbolism  of  color  has  many  other  aspects.  In 
heraldry  it  has  special  and  definite  significance.  The  use  of 
colors  as  emblems  of  societies,  political  parties,  religious  organ- 
izations, and  nations  is  well  known.     In  every  instance  the 
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habit  of  association  lends  to  these  colors  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing particular  emotions. 

The  range  of  influence  which  color  has  upon  our  feelings  is 
necessarily  great.  In  part,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  essential 
or  inherited.  To  a  greater  extent  it  depends  upon  the  acci- 
dents of  education  or  experience.  The  pleasurable  emotions 
which  we  derive  from  it  are  conditioned  on  the  one  hand  by 
our  capacity  for  aesthetic  feeling  in  general,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  degree  of  cultivation  which ,  our  color  sense  has 
received.  With  many  of  us,  the  scale  of  our  color  concep- 
tions may  barely  extend  beyond  the  primary  hues  of  the 
spectrum,  and  the  finer  sense  of  harmony  and  discord  in  color 
combinations  may  be  totally  lacking.  The  subjects  of 
Eeichenbach  claimed  to  have  seen  the  colors  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays,  but  if  we  ordinary  mortals  have  not  this  transcendental 
"odic"  power,  there  is  still  abundant  room  within  the  limits  of 
the  common  spectrum  to  train  our  appreciation  of  one  of  the 
most  precious  gifts  within  the  sphere  of  bodily  sensation. 
Nature  is  lavish  with  her  color  charms,  but  their  secrets  are 
not  open  to  the  dull  eye  of  inattention.  If  we  wish  to  see  and 
to  feel  them  we  must  learn  to  use  a  greater  measure  of  our 
own  natural  capacities.  The  key  to  the  kabala  of  color  is 
in  the  possession  of  each  of  us,  and  we  have  only  to  search  for 
it  in  order  to  unlock  the  world  of  feelings  which  I  have  thus 
briefly  indicated. 
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VV  cf  Sciuitor  HcfDiT  M.  Tdler  fcH- the  panrmeiit  of  tfe 
DiUioiud  debt  mocarding  to  the  eontwmet  w^  ^vmw^iw^ 
to  a  rote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Staliea^  Senntor  Hemr 
Cabot  Lodge  of  MaaBaehnaettB  offered  an  amendment  to  tfe 
effect  that  the  national  debt  ahonld  be  pud  in  ffold  dollais 
worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  dcdhos  in  which  the 
debt  was  contracted.  For  this  dishcmest,  mmUgwi^  ^n^  frandii- 
lent  proposition  Senator  Lodge  secured  twentr-fonr  Totcs  all 
told  That  ballot  represented  the  naked  strength  of  the  gold- 
ite  contingent  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^ 

Less  than  three  months  afterwards^  on  AprO  16,  ^dien  the 
resolution  recognizing  the  independence  of  Cuba  (indnding 
the  Turpie  amendment  recognizing  the  Repvblie  of  Cuba)  was 
brought  to  the  ordeal  of  a  vote,  the  resolution  and  the  amoid- 
ment  were  adopted  by  the  vote  of  sixty -seven  Senators  In  the 
affirmative.     Twenty-one  Senators  voted  in  the  negative,  and 
all  of  these — except  (for  special  reasons)  Senators  Pritchard 
and  White — ^had  either  voted  for  Lodge's  gold-bug  resolution 
or  had  been  paired  in  its  favor!     Substantially,  the  two  lists 
—one  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  amendment  and  the  other  against 
the  recognition  of  Cuban  independence — are  identical!     The 
division  in  neither  case  was  a  strict  party  division.     In  each 
instance  two  or  three  allied  Democrats  appeared  in  the  bale- 
ful column. 

ThuSy  in  the  year  1898,  it  becomes  a  historical  fact  that  the 
goldite  oligarchy  in  the  United  States  and  the  party  opposing 
Cuban  independence  are  identical.  They  are  twain  in  uni^. 
They  are  not  two  parties,  but  one  party,  having  the  same  evfl 
genesis  and  the  same  nefarious  purpose  and  destiny.  Here, 
then,  is  the  list  of  the  unadulterated  and  unambiguous  goldite^ 
anti-Cuban  Senators  who,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  voted  far 
the  gold-bug  scheme  of  Senator  Lodge,  and  then  with  equal 
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unanimity  voted  against  the  recognition  of  Cuban  indepen- 
dence. It  is  a  list  which  represents  a  whirlpool  where  two 
rivers  run  together — ^Aldrich,  Allison,  Burrows,  Caffery,  El- 
kins,  Fairbanks,  Hale,  Hanna,  Hawley,  Hoar,  McBride,  Mc- 
Millan, Morrill,  Piatt  (Conn.),  Piatt  (N.  Y.),  Sewell,Spooner, 
Wellington,  Wetmore.  These  gentlemen  constitute  the 
American  Committee  of  The  Invisible  Empire. 

In  the  minds  of  reasonable  beings  the  question  will  at  once 
arise  why  the  attorneys  of  the  money  power  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  be  opposed  to  the  recognition  of 
Cuban  independence.  It  would  seem  that  the  proposition  to 
establish  gold  monometallism  in  the  United  States  and  the 
proposition  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Cuba  are  as  far 
apart  in  subject-matter  and  intent  as  are  the  poles  of  the 
heavens.  In  a  well-ordered  world  it  would  be  so,  but  not  so 
in  this!  The  action  of  the  goldite  contingent  and  the  anti- 
Cuban  squad  in  the  Senate  in  both  cases  sprang  from  the  same 
fundamental  inspiration.  The  motive  in  each  was  derived 
from  The  Invisible  Empire. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  my  purpose,  when  opportunity 
should  offer,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  people  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  under  the  government  of  the 
American  Republic.  They  have  passed  under  another  sceptre. 
They  are  the  subjects  of  another  power — a  power  unseen, 
but  felt  in  hall  and  hamlet,  by  every  man  and  woman,  by 
every  parent  and  child,  by  every  nabob  and  wage  serf  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

Aye,  more;  I  would  if  I  could  transmit  this  message  re- 
specting the  condition  which  has  come  to  pass  in  our  own 
country  to  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  say  with  equal 
emphasis  that  in  that  country  also  to  which  the  message  is 
borne,  neither  its  government  nor  any  of  its  visible  forms  of 
society  are  really  the  controlling  forces  by  which  the  nation  is 
directed;  for  that  nation,  whatever  nation  it  may  be,  as  well 
as  our  own,  is  only  a  province  in  The  Invisible  Empire. 

Not  a  nation  in  the  world  is  exempt  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Universal  Monarchy.  The  political  autonomy  of  every 
one  has  been  surrendered,  openly  or  covertly,  to  the  will  of  a 
ruler  whom  none  have  seen,  but  before  whom  every  state  and 
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principality^  every  republic  and  kingdom  and  empire  of  the 
world  bends  a  supple  knee. 

No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  has  any  longer  an  inde- 
pendence that  is  more  than  nominal.  If  so,  what  is  that  na- 
tion? Is  it  Great  Britain?  Great  Britain  owes  a  war  debt  of 
more  than  three  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
By  this  she  is  bound  for  all  time  and  eternity — ^unless  she 
breaks  the  fetter.  She  can  never  pay  the  debt,  and  she  knows 
it.  She  never  expects  to  pay  it.  To  pay  the  interest  is  as  much 
as  she  expects  to  do  through  the  long  years  of  her  future.  Of 
this  incalculable  simi  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom 
owes  more  than  eighty-one  dollars.  A  family  of  father  and 
mother  and  ten  children  sit  down  to  their  breakfast  with  an 
everlasting,  unpayble  debt  over  the  table  of  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  father  could  not  pay  ten  dollars  if  he  were 
stripped.  Every  child  bom  under  the  home  flag  of  the  em- 
pire is  confronted  before  its  mother  sees  it  with  a  due  bill  for 
eighty-one  dollars.  Such  is  Great  Britain,  and  such  is  her 
thraldom.  From  being  the  most  independent  sovereignty 
that  ever  existed  in  the  world  she  has  become  the  leading 
satrapy  in  the  Invisible  Empire.  She  now  inquires  humbly 
at  proper  intervals  of  the  syndicate  of  European  bankers  what 
she  may  do  and  what  she  may  not  do.  Patient  little  lamb 
she  has  become  on  the  table  of  her  shearers! 

Aforetime  the  institutional  structure  and  wide  domination 
of  Great  Britain  by  sea  and  land  made  her  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  perhaps  the  proudest  state  in  the  world.  Now 
she  has  passed  without  much  protest  under  the  sway  of  the 
viewless  sceptre  that  is  stretched  out  over  all  mankind.  Great 
Britain,  content  for  long  to  be  called  the  United  Kingdom, 
then  in  1876,  in  the  heyday  of  the  spectacular  Disraeli,  be- 
coming an  empire,  having  under  her  dominion  nearly  four 
hundred  millions  of  people  in  India;  asserting  her  power  on 
all  the  continents  and  in  all  the  greater  islands  of  the  seas, 
has  gone  into  occultation  and  dim  eclipse  behind  the  disc  of 
a  power  greater  than  herself  I  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
human  history. 

Is  France  the  exception?  The  French  Republic  is  only  an 
appanage  of  the  Unseen  Power.     Not  three  years  had  elapsed 
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after  the  brilliant  imperial  shell  in  which  Napoleon  DI  had 
dwelt  for  eighteen  years  was  crushed  in  the  crater  of  Sedan, 
until  the  new  Third  Bepublic,  instituted  by  Thiers  and  Gam- 
betta,  was  invaded  by  the  powers  of  the  Invisible  Empire. 
Seeing  the  splendid  recuperative  energy  of  the  French  people 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  had  met  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  Q^rmany,  the  silent  emissaries  of  the  Invisible  Empire 
came  in  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  heart  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Treasury  and 
got  possession  of  the  keys.  They  tampered  with  the  ledger 
and  with  the  resources  of  the  nation.  They  got  the  nation  in 
debt  to  themselves  to  the  extent  of  $6,218,871,328.*  Know- 
ing that  all  the  products  of  human  labor  are  balanced  against 
the  money  unit  with  which  they  are  measured,  the  silent 
burglars  next  attacked  the  money  unit  of  the  French  nation 
and  corrupted  it — ^just  as  they  did  in  the  United  States.  From 
that  day  to  the  present  they  have  dwelt  in  the  vaults  of  the 
French  bourse.  Out  of  that  subterranean  abode  they  have 
stretched  forth  their  spectral  hands,  touching  the  reins  and 
directing  the  chariot  of  the  republic  until  its  administration, 
like  that  of  our  own,  has  become  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a 
humble  agency  of  the  Invisible  Empire. 

Is  it  Germany?  That  great  power  also  has  fallen  before 
the  shadowy  throne.  On  that  throne  sits  a  spectre  who  is  not 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  but  the  head  money-lord  of  Amsterdam. 
The  German  Empire,  notwithstanding  the  bloody  victories  by 
which  it  came  into  being,  notwithstanding  its  glory  through 
three  successive  reigns,  notwithstanding  its  array  of  statesmen 
and  generals  and  its  avalanche  of  armies,  is  a  weakling,  a  pul- 
ing petitioner  for  the  milk  of  life  at  the  breast  of  that  pro- 
digious hag  that  suckles  every  national  treasury  in  the  world. 
The  German  Empire  dares  not,  any  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion dares,  to  do  any  important  national  or  international  act — 
to  colonize,  to  make  discoveries,  to  organize  expeditions,  to 
plant  states  in  Africa  or  Australasia,  to  declare  war,  to  send 

•  Every  French  child  wlthhi  the  dominion  of  the  Third  Republic  Is  In  debt  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  before'lt  Is  bom  I  It  has  been  noted  that  the  birth, 
rate  In  France  Is  exceedingly  low.  It  would  appear  that  the  bnrden  of  proof  Is  on 
the  other  side !  For  why  shonld  any  child  be  bom  that  is  already  tn  debt  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  dollars?   It  were  better  not  I 
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ambassadors  to  a  congress^  to  make  peace,  or  to  survey  a  new 
canal — without  first  getting  down  prone,  with  its  knees  and 
elbows  in  the  dust,  and  its  huge  wai^belted  abdomen  trailing 
the  ground  before  the  lank-jawed,  cadaveroaa^  #»iHift^  Shy- 
locks  of  the  Invisible  Empire. 

It  is  not  Bismarck;  it  is  not  Caprivi;  it  is  not  Hbhenlohe; 
it  is  not  the  roustabout,  audacious  German  Kaiser,  who  goes 
clanging  on  his  big  horse  down  the  boulevard  of  the  Lindens 
thinking  himself  something  when  he  is  nothing;— it  is  not  any 
of  these  or  all  of  them  combined  who  direct  the  course  of  the 
German  Empire,  but  it  is  the  invisible  and  sUent  scouts  of 
the  Empire  of  Money  who  rule  and  reign  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  to  the  boar-haunts   of  the 
Sch wartswald.     William  IE  is  only  a  pawn  or  a  puppet  on  the 
board,  moved  or  turned  or  pulled,  uttering  big  words  fuD  of 
vanity  when  the  Money  Power  with  its  knee  on  his  chest 
presses  his  organs  and  makes  him  bawl. 

Is  it  Eussia?  The  autocrat  Nicholas  II  is  one  of  the 
mighty;  but  is  he  a  real  autocrat  or  only  a  figure  and  image  of 
an  autocrat?  Is  the  autocracy  in  Atm,  or  in  his  supply  of 
gold?  Does  his  supply  of  gold  lie  at  his  disposal,  or  is  it 
under  the  control  of  one  of  those  crafty  derks  who  prepare 
in  the  night  schemes  of  finance  for  the  undoing  of  nations? 

The  war  debt  of  Russia  is  2,225,996,596  rubles.     It  will 
be  greater  before  it  is  less.     It  has  been  growing  ever  greater 
since  the  Crimean  War,  and  it  will  grow  greatest  at  the  last 
when  Russia  and  England  shall  once  more  measure  swords  in 
a  struggle  of  life  and  death  over  the  mighty  spoils  of  the  £ast. 
The  autocrat  owes  all  his  accumulated  gold  and  many  times 
as  much  to  the  bondholders  who  are  his  creditors,  and  who 
smile  upon  him  with  the  sardonic  smile  of  the  Eialto.     In 
private  conferences  they  tell  him  and  his  finance  minister 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done.     Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias?    Autocrat  of  nothing!     Not  even  autocrat  of  him- 
self!    The  emergence  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Romanoffs  as  constitutional  sovereigns  are 
both  impeded,  if  not  rendered  impossible,  by  the  restraint 
and  strangulation  of  that  beautiful  ^^usiness  interest"  which 
owns  the  Empire  and  uses  the  Tsar  for  its  secretary. 
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Is  it  Austria?  The  Eeichsrath  and  the  Bundesrath 
wrangle  over  questions  of  progress.  They  call  themselves 
Liberals  or  Conservatives.  Leaders  of  factions  brawl,  and  ora- 
tors roar  for  thirty  hours  at  a  session.  Meanwhile  the  de-* 
sc«ndant  of  the  Hapsburgs  dresses  himself  in  insignia  and 
thinks  himself  an  emperor  when  he  is  no  more  than  a  clerk. 
The  money  magnates  of  Vienna  look  on  amazed  at  the  froth 
and  spectacle.  They  watch  the  superficial  surging  of  the 
waves  and  then  beckon  each  other  away  to  a  banquet.  They 
note  the  eflFect  of  this  and  that  on  the  price  of  their  stocks, 
and  they  tell  the  Austrian  newspapers  to  encourage  the  one 
thing  or  the  other  thing  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  for  them- 
selves a  better  bear  sowing  and  a  richer  bull  harvest.  Mean- 
while they  send  word  in  cipher  despatches  to  their  friends  in 
Berlin  and  Amsterdam  and  Paris  and  London  and  Washing- 
ton that  the  national  honor  is  preserved  and  the  public  credit 
sustained.  The  crown  of  Hapsburg  is  to  these  men  no  more 
than  a  brass  ring,  and  the  vaporings  of  the  Eeichsrath,  and 
the  rushings-up  and  the  tumblings-down  of  the  ministry  are 
to  them  better  sport  than  the  pictured  "pillow-fight"  of  the 
biograph. 

Is  it  Turkey?  Poor  old  ridiculous  Islam  cuts  the  sorriest 
figure  of  all.  The  war  debt  of  Turkey  is  $809,757,120.  She 
too  has  the  public  credit  to  sustain.  The  national  honor  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  is  very  dear — to  the  men  who  are  her 
creditors.  To  them  the  preservation  of  her  integrity  is  like 
the  apple  of  an  eye  for  tenderness.  Whenever,  therefore, 
any  contingency  arises  likely  to  impair  the  ability  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  to  pay  its  coupons,  the  Powers  are  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  the  viewless  fingers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
visible Empire,  and  they  are  told  to  remember  their  pledge  to 
keep  the  Sultan  on  his  feet — until  the  bonds  are  paid. 

Is  it  the  Oriental  Empires?  Until  recently  it  might  be 
truly  averred  that  China  and  Japan  and  the  other  great 
powers  of  eastern  Asia  were  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  In- 
visible Empire;  but  it  is  not  so  now.  Each  and  all  they  have 
fallen  or  are  falling  before  the  conquering  power  that  has 
laid  its  hand  upon  the  world,  and  by  consuming  its  substaxLCA 
is  reducing  mankind  to  the  plane  of  beggary  and  serv^^^^^^- 
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It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  human  history  that  China  with  her 
four  hundred  millions  of  people — ^long  secluded  and  defended 
by  barriers  which  she  herself  imposed — ^has  at  last  been 
broken  in  by  the  combined  force  of  pagan  assault  and 
Christian  intrigue,  and  has  been  forced  to  admit  the  commer- 
cial spirit,  with  all  the  accompanying  blessings  of  a  national 
debt  The  European  bankers  have  sat  in  conclave,  and 
agreed  that  British  capitalists  may  have,  without  competition^ 
the  whole  batch  of  Chinese  five-per-cents  and  carry  them  for 
twenty-five  years  in  order  to  uphold  the  public  credit. 

Poor,  old,  yellow  China  no  doubt  imagines  that  the  light 
is  coming  in,  for  now  she  has  credit  in  Europe!  She  is  at  last 
in  the  swim.  She  already  has  a  glinmiering  perception  of 
what  "the  preservation  of  national  honor''  means;  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  her  Bankers'  Conmiittee  will  instruct  the 
Pekin  Oazette  to  disseminate  gently  among  the  people  the  be- 
lief that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing. 

Persia,  also,  has  become  a  province  in  the  Invisible  Empire. 
For  the  privilege  of  making  war  she  has  become  indebted  in 
a  bond  to  her  Imperial  Bank.*  True,  her  credit  is  not  yet 
very  high,  but  as  soon  as  her  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be- 
comes a  skilful  financier  and  gets  in  touch  with  the  Amster- 
dam syndicate  he  will  discover  the  process  of  refunding;  then 
his  bonds  will  begin  to  go.  The  agents  of  the  Invisible  Em- 
pire will  buy  them  up  for  20  per  cent  of  their  par,  and  hence- 
forth unto  the  end  of  time  every  mulberry  tree  and  melon 
patch  and  rosebush  in  all  Persia  will  be  mortgaged  in  order 
to  uphold  the  public  credit. 

As  to  the  minor  powers  that  flourish  here  and  there,  in 
places  visible  and  places  obscure  around  the  borders  of  the 
earth,  every  one  of  them  has  either  succumbed  to  the  power 
of  the  Universal  Monarchy  or  else  is  awaiting  its  turn  to  fall; 
for  the  process  is  very  easy — and  I  will  try  to  describe  it. 

Whenever  the  Invisible  Empire  beholds  a  state  that  is  still 
independent  or  that  aspires  to  independence,  some  intrigue  of 


*  "  Almost  the  entire  burden  of  taxation  [in  Persia]  lies  upon  the  labouingolai 
The  amount  collected  from  Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsees  is  yery  small.  ...  In  Maj* 
180S,  the  government  concluded  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Perria  a  contract  for  tlie 
Issue  of  a  loan  of  600,000  pounds.  .  .  .  The  loan  .  .  .  will  be  repayable  In  eUghtj  balf. 
yearly  installments  together  with  6  per  cent  interest"  ~  **  The  Stateanum's  Ti 
Book,"  1898,  p.  812. 
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international  character  is  devised  whereby  the  aspiring  state 
shall  be  involved  with  its  neighbors  in  war.  The  moment 
that  war  begins  the  given  state  is  obliged  to  provide  the  means 
of  war,  and  to  this  end  a  system  of  ways  and  means  must  be 
immediately  provided.  Whoever  under  such  circumstances 
has  common  sense  and  common  patriotism  must  discover  even 
at  a  glance  the  true  method  of  providing  a  war  revenue.  In 
America  there  is  hardly  a  farmer,  a  carpenter,  or  a  hunter  who 
has  not  sense  enough  to  make  out,  with  a  little  study,  a  true 
scheme  of  ways  and  means.  In  the  first  place,  a  currency 
must  be  devised  that  shall  meet  the  emergency  and  fulfil  all 
the  conditiom  of  money.  Of  a  certainty,  all  metallic  money 
will  disappear.  Of  a  certainty,  it  will  never  come  back  until 
the  day  of  piping  peace  shall  return,  until  the  stock  exchange 
is  again  efflorescent,  and  until  the  trust  has  fixed  itself  like 
Hugo's  peuvre  in  the  sea-bed  of  the  industrial  life.  So  the 
nation  in  war  has  to  say  Fiat  lux;  that  is,  Fiat  pecunia.  A 
new  money  is  created,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  Invisible  Em- 
pire the  new  money  would  remain  forever  as  the  mediwm  of 
exchange  in  that  country. 

In  the  next  place,  the  old  patriot  who  is  acting  as  our  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  would  lay  his 
hands  on  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  state.  He  would 
make  the  nabobs  dance.  He  would  say  to  them:  ^^Gentle- 
men, where  did  you  get  this  money,  anyhow?  Beally,  you 
seem  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  If  I  remember  rightly 
the  members  of  your  family  have  not  worked  any  for  several 
generations.  You  have  incomes  that  are  measured  by  six  or 
seven  figures.  I  propose  to  tax  them.  I  propose  to  give  it 
to  you  hot.  I  propose  to  cut  these  excessive  and  intolerable 
revenues  of  yours  to  the  quick.  I  shall  have  to  call  upon  the 
poor  men  of  this  nation  to  do  the  fighting,  and  I  call  upon  you 
to  pay  the  bills.  Your  scheme  is  to  make  the  poor  men  fight 
the  battle  and  then  to  mortgage  them  and  their  families  to 
yourselves  to  all  posterity  in  order  that  you,  without  turning 
a  hand,  may  multiply  your  millions  into  billions.  You  shall 
not  do  it.  As  long  as  this  war  lasts  your  bloated  incomes  shall 
bleed.     While  the  soldiers  bleed,  you  shall  bleed  also.'' 

Of  course  our  patriot  financier  will  be  answered 
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howl.  The  millionaires  will  tell  him  that  property  is  sacred; 
that  it  is  monstrous  to  tax  an  income.  In  America  they  will 
add  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  so.  But  our  patriot 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  go  on  and 
tax  the  incomes  just  the  same,  two  per  cent,  four  per  cent,  ten 
per  cent,  if  it  shall  be  necessary,  and  the  nabobs  shall  dance. 
Then  he  will  proceed  with  his  taxation.  He  will  tax  all  intox- 
icants until  the  dealers  in  them  and  the  drinkers  of  them  shall 
get  cool  in  both  their  pocket-books  and  their  oesophagi.  Then 
he  will  fall  afoul  of  luxuries — ^things  of  which  the  human  race 
has  little  need — ^and  he  will  tax  them  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  By  these  means  he  will  fill  his  treasury  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  then  he  will  tell  his  fighters  to  fight.  They  will 
go  into  the  battle  with  the  knowledge  that  there  ia  no  scheme 
of  robbery  behind  them.  The  enemy  will  be  beaten,  as  he  is 
always  beaten,  by  the  soldiers  of  truth  and  righteousness: 

*For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baf9ed  oft,  is  ever  won.'' 

All  this,  remember,  is  done  by  one  who  is,  by  hypothesis,  the 
chairman  of  the  "Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  in  some  state 
which  has  been  precipitated  into  war.  Actually,  however, 
the  business  is  not  managed  in  this  way.  The  state  which 
has  been  driven  by  intrigue  into  war  is  at  the  same  time  driven 
into  debt.  The  agents  of  the  Invisible  Empire  buy  up  the 
debt  when  it  is  at  its  stage  of  greatest  depreciation.  Then, 
since  the  national  honor  is  to  be  preserved,  they  begin  to  turn 
the  crank,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  bring  the  debt, 
which  they  now  own,  to  par;  then  they  carry  it  to  a  premium; 
then  they  get  it  refunded  into  long  bonds;  then  they  take 
possession  of  the  government  in  order  to  preserve  the  public 
credit;  that  is,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bonds  from  being  paid. 
This  done,  they  take  the  clippings  of  the  bonds  semi-annually 
to  the  treasury,  and  the  everlasting  robbery  of  the  nation  be- 
gins. This  is  the  way  the  business  is  accomplished,  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  more  than  twenty  thousand  millions  of 
war  debt  resting  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

Twenty  thousand  millions  of  debtt     And  every  dollar*  of  it 
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is  owned  by  the  Invisible  Empire!  The  interest  at  four  per 
cent  amounts  to  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  yearl 
And  it  is  intended  that  this  principal  and  this  interest  account 
shall  run  forever!  While  civilization  continues — as  long  as 
mankind  shall  be  organized  into  nations — so  long  will  this 
intolerable  incubus  rest  day  and  night  on  the  labor  of  the 
world.  Under  the  horrid  nightmare  every  workingman  in 
every  country  under  the  sun  becomes  and  remains  a  slave.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  debt  will  absorb  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  world.  It  will  drink  the  ocean  dry.  It  will  suck 
up  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  millions  a  year  the  whole 
wealth  of  mankind  and  then  demand  the  resources  of  another 
planet  to  satisfy  the  vacuum  in  its  infernal  maw. 

How  then  shall  some  man  say  that  there  is  no  Invisible 
Empire?  I  agree  that  the  sceptical  inquiry  is  not  wholly  un- 
warranted; for  the  Invisible  Empire  is  not  constructed  on  a 
historical  basis.  It  has  no  territorial  foundation — ^though 
nearly  all  the  better  territory  of  the  world  is  mortgaged  to  it. 
The  Invisible  Empire  has  no  constitution.  It  needs  none. 
It  has  no  army;  for  that  were  expensive.  The  Invisible  Em- 
pire incurs  no  expense.  Its  outlay  is  supplied  by  the  nations. 
Where  is  the  capital  of  the  Invisible  Empire?  In  its  capital. 
Where  is  its  chief  interest?  In  its  interest.  What  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  its  government?  Its  principal.  The 
Invisible  Empire  is  everywhere  and  nowhere.  It  is  every- 
where where  the  spoils  of  a  nation's  life  are  to  be  gathered, 
and  nowhere  where  mankind  is  to  be  benefited.  The  Invisi- 
ble Empire  has  its  seats  in  stock  exchanges  and  boards  of 
trade  and  bank  vaults  and  railroad  offices  and  stock  rooms  of 
telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  club  houses  and  cellars  of  trust 
companies  and  safe  deposits  and  bucket-shops  and  goldite 
newspaper  sanctums  and  steam  yachts  and  ballrooms  and 
champagne  bottles,  and  in  every  place  into  which  the  wealth 
produced  by  others  has  been  poured  to  be  consumed  by  those 
who  did  not  produce  it.  The  Invisible  Empire  is  like  the  air; 
you  cannot  see  it,  but  you  can  iMar  it  and  feeZ  it.  Like  death 
it  has  all  seasons  for  its  own. 

Who  made  the  Invisible  Empire?  No  man  made  it.  War 
made  it.    But  war  did  not  make  it  without  the  intrigue  of 
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men.  Without  war  there  had  been  no  Invisible  Empire. 
Without  men  to  take  advantage  of  war  the  universal  mon- 
archy had  never  existed.  Without  men  who  were  willing  to 
take  the  property  of  aU  other  men  and  to  appropriate  it  with- 
out an  equivalent;  without  men  who  would  gather  the  blood 
of  all  other  men  and  use  it  as  a  fertilizer  for  their  gardens  and 
conservatories^  the  Invisible  Empire  had  never  arisen  on  the 
world. 

Until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century — ^until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth— there  was  no  Invisible  Empire. 
Even  then  it  was  only  a  rudimentary  power,  of  the  presence 
of  which  nations  were  unconscious.  Out  of  the  Age  of  Revo- 
lution and  the  all-consuming  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Invisible 
Empire  took  its  rise.  It  began  with  the  first  national  debt 
converted  into  bonds;  and  the  first  bondholder  was  the  first 
emperor. 

If  we  should  be  asked  to  name  the  most  disastrous  circum- 
stance with  which  human  history  has  ever  been  afflicted,  we 
should  without  hesitancy  name  the  bonded  war  debt  of  a 
nation.  War  is  itself  a  great  disaster.  Pestilence  is  dread- 
ful, and  famine  is  a  horror;  but  none  of  these,  nor  all  of  them 
together  are  to  be  dreaded  as  much  as  that  silent,  ever-eating 
cancer  which  fixes  itself  on  the  hearts  of  nations,  devouring 
them  alive.  The  beak  of  the  raven  of  bonded  debt  is 
sharper  and  more  ravenous  than  were  the  beaks  of  the 
Promethean  vultures  that  tore  and  scattered  every  day  the 
immortal  liver  of  the  chained  and  writhing  Titan  of  the  Cau- 
casus. The  Invisible  Empire  has  a  hundred  such  vultures, 
which  it  trains,  as  if  they  were  so  many  homing  pigeons,  to  fly 
abroad  among  the  nations  and  to  descend  like  harpies  on  the 
breasts  of  the  strongest  and  fairest,  tearing  away  and  devour- 
ing the  blood  and  tissue,  until  the  vultures  be  gorged,  but 
never  satiated. 

One  of  these  vultures  is  now  circling  around  Washington 
City,  where  he  expects  to  alight  and  proceed  to  havoc  as  soon 
as  the  money  power  shall  succeed  in  driving  Congress  to  the 
creation  of  $500,000,000  of  Cuban  war  bonds!  He  will 
probably  alight.  If  it  is  safe  he  will  alight.  If  it  is  unsafe 
he  will  fly  away;  for  he  never  alights  in  an  unsafe  plaoe.     If 
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he  should  alight  he  will  find  a  haven  in  the  committee  room  of 
the  Invisible  Empire. 

That  haven  has  sheltered  all  the  ill-omened  visitants  that 
have  come  to  our  shores  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
the  quietude  and  silence  of  that  chamber  of  intrigue  was  de- 
vised the  scheme  of  1869  for  the  substitution  of  coin  for  legal- 
tender  paper  in  the  payment  of  the  Five-twenty  bonds.  There 
was  engendered  the  infamous  act  of  1873.  There  was  in- 
vented the  plan  by  which  the  Bland-Allison  act  of  1878  was 
to  be  ultimately  brought  to  naught.  There  the  scheme  of 
1890  was  consummated  by  which  free  coinage  was  beaten 
with  the  hypocritical  Sherman  act.  There  the  Wilson  bill  of 
1893  was  tinkered  into  the  Gorman  substitute.  There  in  an 
evil  day  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  was  driven  to  as- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  without  conditions. 
There  it  was  agreed  that  the  income  tax  should  be  annulled 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  There  the  prodigious  bond  swindles 
of  1893-4,  devised  by  Eothschild  and  the  Morgan  syndicate, 
were  solemnly  approved.  There  every  important  congres- 
sional act  since  1873  has  been  reviewed,  amended,  mitigated, 
cancelled,  or  vetoed  according  to  the  whispered  behests  of  the 
Inviaible  Empire;  and  there,  if  anywhere,  the  scheme  wiU  be 
matured  for  laying  upon  the  producers  of  America  for  another 
lifetime  another  debt  of  five  hundred  millions  or  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Cuban  war,  every 
dollar  of  which  can  be  and  should  be  provided  for  by  revenue, 
by  taxation,  and  by  a  legal-tender  currency. 

Moreover,  if  the  twenty-one  senators  who,  on  April  16, 
voted  against  the  recognition  of  Cuban  independence  had  be- 
lieved that  they  could  secure  the  passage  of  a  gold-bearing 
bond  bill  for  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  they  would  each 
and  several  have  been  the  hottest  jingoes  who  ever  put  on  the 
cloak  of  patriotism  for  the  sake  of  a  bond-grab.  But  they 
knew  that  the  impregnable  Senate  would  give  them  not  a 
single  gold  bond,  and  they  feared  that  they  would  get  no  bond 
at  all.  Aye,  they  feared  that  instead  of  getting  new  bonds 
their  incomes  and  the  incomes  of  all  their  backers  in  the  In- 
visible Empire  would  have  to  bleed  in  their  country's  cause; 
and  for  that  reason  they  voted  against  Cuban  independence. 
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The  anti-Cuban  vote  in  Congrese  was  a  gold-bog  vote  just 
as  much  as  that  given  for  the  Lodge  amendment  on  Jannaiy 
28.  The  suffering  patriots  of  Cuba,  if  left  to  the  care  of  the 
goldite  oligarchy, might  have  suffered  eternally.  The  record 
of  the  contemners  of  the  ill-starred  island  is  made  up;  history 
has  put  it  down  in  her  memorandum.  It  was  the  opposing 
host  of  patriotism  that  on  April  16  rose  against  the  entrenched 
oligarchy  and  crushed  it  with  the  administration  under  it. 
It  was  the  opposing  host  of  patriotism  that  recognized  Cuban 
independence,  and  it  is  that  host  that  will  make  the  Queen  of 
the  Antilles  free  as  the  waters  that  wash  her  shores! 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  agents  of  the  Invisible  Empire 
will  get  their  $500,000,000  of  bonds— if  they  can.  They 
will  play  the  same  old  game — Lf  they  dare;  and  I  think  they 
will  dare.  I  think  they  will  manage  in  some  way,  while  our 
soldiers  are  fighting  the  battle,  to  take  care  of  the  public  credit 
and  preserve  the  national  honor!  They  will  get  their  bonds 
and  add  them  to  the  debt  of  the  nation  and  transmit  the  bur- 
den to  posterity;  and  then  in  the  day  of  triumph  the  twenty- 
one  secretaries  of  the  Invisible  Empire  will  march  proudly 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  shouting.  Hurrah  far  Free 
Cuba! 

Men  of  my  country!  Men  of  the  world!  You  can  accept 
this  situation  if  you  want  to  accept  it.  If  you  have  no  more 
love  of  freedom,  no  more  patriotism,  no  more  sense  than  to 
accept  it,  why  then  accept  it  and  be  slaves  forever.  If  nothing 
will  arouse  you,  why,  then,  sleep,  sleep!  But  remember  that 
there  is  no  sleep  in  the  Invisible  Empire. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  outcry  of  a  solitary  voice  in 
this  old  American  town  where  Liberty  was  once  the  watch- 
word of  men  will  arouse  the  municipal  masses  who  have  ac- 
cepted industrial  and  financial  servitude  as  the  law  of  their 
lives,  and  who  wear  their  degradation  as  a  badge  on  their 
breasts.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  free  men  of  the  great 
open  country,  where  there  are  still  green  fields  and  running 
streams  and  pure  air  and  an  overarching  sky,  will  not  tamely 
submit  to  become  dirt-diggers  and  oxen  and  dogs  in  the  stalls 
and  kennels  built  for  them  by  the  Nabobs  and  Begums  of  the 
Invisible  Empire. 


"THE  KNOTTY  PROBLEM.'' 


BY  EDWIN  Q.   BROWN. 


To  the  Editor. 

Deab  Sib:  Your  editorial  in  the  September  number  of 
The  Abena  upon  "A  Knotty  Problem"  raises  a  question 
which  has  racked  many  an  earnest  soul.  The  failure  to  get 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question  has  driven  multitudes 
into  a  blind  acceptance  of  foolish  creeds,  and  other  multitudes 
into  blank  atheism  and  pessimism.  If  to  you  or  me  or  any 
one  has  come  an  answer  which  seems  at  all  adequate,  we 
should  speak  it  forth.  What  has  helped  us  must  surely  help 
some  of  our  brothers. 

From  youth  I  have  had  a  habit  of  introspection.  For  years 
I  have  studied,  more  or  less  carefully,  my  own  f eeUngs,  moods, 
mental  and  moral  condition.  A  student  of  Carlyle,  and  later 
of  Emerson,  Epictetus,  and  Antoninus,  I  gradually  became 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  everything  that  came  to  me  of  suf- 
fering, whether  of  anger  or  shame,  of  loss  or  sorrow  or  dis- 
content, came  from  my  own  failure  to  do  or  be  the  best  I 
knew.  I  discovered  that  when  I  was  brave  and  true,  all  things 
good  came  to  me, — serenity,  friendship,  love;  and  that  when 
I  was  false  and  weak  I  was  beaten  down  with  discontent,  con- 
tempt, hatred.  My  lot  has  been  that  of  the  average  man.  I 
have  neither  prospered  greatly  nor  tasted  the  dregs  of  dire 
poverty.  I  have  a  few  friends,  a  few  enemies.  I  have  been  be- 
trayed by  those  I  trusted.  I  have  lain  sick  and  benimibed  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond.  I  have  raved  and  cursed  in  the  hell 
of  anger  and  resentment.  I  have  congealed  in  the  Arctic  Sea 
of  cynicism  and  contempt.  But  always,  always,  when  I  have 
risen  to  my  feet  and  stood,  a  man,  I  have  seen  that  from  what- 
ever source  my  suflFering  seemed  to  come,  whether  from  the 
weakness  or  the  waywardness  or  the  wickedness  of  myself 
or  others,  it  did  come,  primarily,  because  I  was  not  what  I 
should  be,  because  I  had  failed  somewhere,  somehow,  some- 
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when.     Others  have  done  wrong,  most  assuredly.     But  my 
suffering  has  come  from  my  wrongdoing. 

And  so  I,  one  man  in  this  great,  strange,  incomprehensible 
universe,  stand  upon  my  point  and  look  out  with  steady  eyes 
and  clear  brow  and  see  no  evil,  no  wrong,  no  injustice.  Good, 
goodness,  all  the  goods  of  the  gods  come  to  me  when  I  am 
good.  I  can  be  good.  Where  is  evil?  Thus  I,  alone,  one  man. 

"But  O  God!  O  Brother  Men!  O  Sister  Women!  and  you 
O  Ye  Little  Children,  starved,  strangled,  stifled  in  the  hells  of 
our  cities!  O  Ye  Little  Children,  Ye  Helpless  and  Linocent, 
how  can  this,  my  philosophy,  apply  to  you?"  Thus  I  ques- 
tioned; and  I  bowed  my  head  and  clenched  my  hands  till  the 
nails  cut  into  the  flesh;  and  I  gazed,  dumb,  dry-eyed,  down, 
up,  out,  out  through  limitless  space,  out,  out  to  the  farthest 
star,  to  God,  if  there  were  a  God,  for  an  answer. 

And  80  for  years.  Nor  man  nor  God,  nor  heaven  nor  hell, 
nor  height  nor  depth,  nor  outmost  star  made  answer. 

But  through  all  the  years,  I,  when  brave  and  true,  from 
my  point  looked  forth  clear-browed  and  steady-eyed,  and  saw, 
for  me,  only  good. 

Am  I  80  different  from  other  men?  Has  the  God,  the 
Good,  the  Indwelling  Life  of  All,  given  to  me  this  inestimable 
boon^  and  withheld  it  from  others?  Am  I,  alone  of  all  my 
kindred,  thus  armored  to  annihilate  wrong  and  evil  and  injus- 
tice? Nay,  surely.  K  one  may  be  brave  and  true,  then  each 
and  all  may  be  brave  and  true.  K  one  by  bravery  and  truth 
may  win  for  himself  serenity  and  love,  then  so  may  all.  K 
one  may  stand  firm  and  strong,  and,  looking  out  into  God's 
Universe  see  only  God,  the  Good,  so  may  all.  And  evil  may 
be  swept  from  earth. 

Would  I  change  one  penstroke  in  *The  Cry  of  The  Poor*'? 
No.  Would  I  have  any  surcease  from  the  labor  of  lifting  and 
succoring?  No.  Would  I  alter  one  note  in  the  clarion  cry 
against  greed  and  injustice,  against  gold-lust  and  God-loss? 
No.  Would  I  lay  down  my  lifa  gladly  to  help  humanity  to 
freedom  and  truth  and  peace?  Yea,  as  Eternity  is  my  witness. 
Yea.    And  yet, 

**Qod  rules; 

All's  well  in  His  world.'' 


THE  OPEN  VISION  IN  ART. 


BY  HON.   DANIEL  PKATT  BALDWIN. 


"In  those  days  there  was  no  open  vision/' — Bible, 

EVERYBODY  who  has  tried  it  knows  the  utter  dreariness 
and  weariness  of  the  worid's  great  picture  galleries. 
Every  tourist  knows  by  sad  experience  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  a  succession  of  "all  days"  in  the  Louvre  or  the 
Uffizzi  or  the  Vatican.  Of  the  acres  of  this  brilliant  empti- 
ness covered  over  with  a  crust  of  paint,"  only  here  and  there 
and  often  for  days  nowhere  do  we  come  across  a  high  mood 
or  sentiment  or  thought  behind  the  paint,  ^ Vhich  soothes  or 
comforts  or  conmiands/'  and  which  is  the  open  secret  of  high 
art.  For,  after  all,  successful  workers  on  canvas  or  in  marble 
or  in  music  or  in  poetry,  one  and  all  must  possess  what  the 
Bible  calls  the  "open  vision."  He  of  all  persons  must  be  both 
a  "seer"  and  an  interpreter  of  that  spirit  which  lies  behind 
things  and  life,  and  which  gives  to  them  their  vitality,  mean- 
ing, and  charm.  Lacking  in  this  "open  vision"  the  painter 
becomes  a  mere  colorist,  the  architect  a  mere  builder,  and  the 
poet  a  rhymester. 

What  is  it  that  gives  its  charm  to  landscape,  sunset,  sky- 
scape, or  cloudscape?  Why  is  it  that  we  are  so  fiercely  glad 
at  the  wideness  of  the  sea  and  so  rejoice  in  the  sensation  of 
great  height  that  our  sublimest  name  for  the  Deity  is  "the 
Most  High"  ?  Why  do  we  so  delight  in  Life  and  all  her  chil- 
dren? To  all  these  questions  the  answer  is  one  and  the  same. 
It  is  because  they  one  and  all  suggest  that  ^Tresence  back 
of  things — that  Oversoul  which  is  the  joy  of  elevated 
thoughts."  When  Tennyson,  in  his  **Break,  break,  break," 
longed  for 

Tongue  to  utter  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  me^ 

he  expressed  only  a  universal  fact.  This  longing  great  poets, 
like  Coleridge  in  his  hymn  ^In  the  Vale  of  Chamouni," 
or  Wordsworth  in  his  ^lines  upon  Tintem  Abbey,"  or  Brown- 
ing in  "Saul,"  or  Richard  Realf  in  his  poem  beginning  ^air 
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are  the  flowers  and  the  children/'  have  partially  put  into 
language.     It  is  this  same  divine  element  seeking  for  ezpreB- 
sion  which  makes  the  human  face  so  beautiful.     Ijet  a  man 
walk  and  talk  with  Ood,  and  invisible  chiselB  tell  the  secret 
in  lines  of  nobleness  and  beauty  carved  upon  his  countenance. 
The  eye  is  a  sure  index  of  our  spiritual  estate.     It  is  because 
women  are  so  much  purer  than  men  (^'The  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God")  that  they  are  so  much  fairer  and  more  beautiful. 
When  a  nation  has  become  corrupt  it  loses  what  the  Bible 
calls  the  ^^open  vision."     On  the  other  hand,  when  a  people  is 
stirred  by  a  great  moral  purpose,  as  ours  was  from  1861  to 
1865,  this  open  vision  comes  to  it  again  in  a  hundred  wajrs. 
We  have  never  had  poetry  or  oratory  or  expression  like  that 
which  stirred  the  souls  of  Whittier,   Julia  Ward   Howe, 
George  William  Curtis,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  host  of 
others  during  those  great  days  of  our  agony  of  bloody  sweat. 
And  so  it  was  with  Rome  "in  the  brave  days  of  old,"  with 
France  when  led  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  with  Holland 
during  the  Spanish  Fury.     One  of  the  greatest  books  ever 
written  by  human  hands  is  Bunsen's  "Gk)d  in  History." 

Wordsworth  admirably  expresses  this  thought  in  these  lines: 

To  every  form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  active  principle:  howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation^  it  subsitia 
In  all  tbings,  in  all  natures;  in  tbe  stars 
Of  azure  beaven,  the  unenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whatever  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good, 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot, 
No  chasm,  no  solitude;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates— t^  Soul  of  all  the  iOorld$. 

Let  US  consider  some  of  the  fine  arts  in  detail,  beginning 
with  statuary  and  architecture.  Statuary  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  human  face  and  figure.  It  is  simply  translat- 
ing into  stone  that  great  scripture:  "And  the  Lord  God  made 
man;  in  his  own  image  made  he  him,  and  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul/'    But  how 
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about  the  Greek  marbles  built  without  any  knowledge  of  our 
revelation?  The  Greeks  believed  that  their  gods  once  dwelt 
in  human  flesh,  and  the  aim  of  their  sculptors  was  to  express 
in  stone  the  great  fact  that  upon  the  few  square  inches  which 
contain  the  human  face  God  or  gods  have  left  their  truest 
impress.  Greek  statuary,  however,  was  subject  to  an  impor- 
tant limitation.  It  had  no  conception  of  spirituality  or  im- 
mortality. It  concerned  itself  only  with  the  present  world 
and  its  wondrous  physical  and  intellectual  beauty.  By  com- 
mon consent  the  Venus  of  Milo  is  the  greatest  statue  in  the 
whole  world.  The  subject  is  a  haughty  intellectual  and 
physically  beautiful  queen.  Here  are  the  perfection  and  ideal- 
ization of  the  feminine  form  and  intellect,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  that  spirituality  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  open  secret  of  Christian  art,  and  which  to-day  draws 
the  whole  world  to  it  in  the  Sistine  Madonna  at  Dresden. 

After  our  Saviour  came  and  his  teachings  were  understood 
the  sculptor  was  still  occupied  with  the  human  face  and  form. 
But  another  conception  possessed  his  soul,  which  ultimately 
worked  itself  out  in  the  divine  mother.  The  Mariolatry  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  outcome  of  the  fancy  that  God  has 
revealed  himself  in  the  feminine  qualities.  For  centuries  the 
world  of  art  strove  to  express  this  God  concept  either  on 
canvas  or  in  marble  through  a  series  of  matchless  Madonnas, 
culminating  at  last  in  the  almost  divine  works  of  the  almost 
inspired  Raphael.  While  Raphael  and  his  contemporaries 
were  occupied  in  this  task  the  equally  great  Michael  Angelo 
was  expressing  his  concept  of  God  through  the  masculine  face 
and  form.  Take  Angelo's  Moses  or  that  mighty  but  rival  line 
of  Jewish  prophets  and  Greek  seers  and  sybils  painted  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Sistine  chapel.  Angelo's  Moses  is  the  most 
successful  attempt  ever  made  to  express  the  godlike  in  human- 
ity in  terms  of  power.  Look  at  that  mighty  face  and  head; 
those  gigantic  arms,  the  veins  of  which  stand  out  like  ropes; 
that  huge  breast  with  its  avalanche  of  beard;  the  two  horns 
upon  his  forehead,  and  the  flash  of  those  marble  eyes,  and  yon 
will  find  yourself  repeating  the  text,  "Our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire." 

And  so  with  architecture.    Why  is  it  that  nature  has  gladly 
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given  place  to  the  great  cathedrals  and  temples  of  the  worid, 
and  ^^adopted  them  into  her  race  and  granted  them  an  equal 
date  with  Andes  and  with  Ararat?"  The  same  reason.  It  is 
because  they  are  so  many  open  visions  in  stone  and  color  sug- 
gesting "the  high  and  holy  one  who  inhabiteth  eternity." 
The  open  charm  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe  is  that  they 
lead  us  up  to  a  suggestion  and  perhaps  a  realization  of  God. 
No  one  ever  feels  in  them  that  intense  weariness  which  is  the 
haunting  demon  of  the  great  picture  galleries.  In  these 
cathedrals  and  their  services  thoughtful  souls  realize  that 
"open  vision"  which  is,  after  all,  the  secret  of  art,  and  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  which  is  the  artist's  greatest  tri- 
umph and  truest  glory. 

And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about  painting.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  all  our  pictures  are  ephemeral  simply  because 
their  painters  lacked  the  "open  vision."  They  may  be  clever 
and  brilliant  bits  of  drawing,  color,  and  artistic  and  technical 
skill,  and  may  even  awaken  valuable  although  transient  emo- 
tions, but  they  are  soon  forgotten,  or  if  of  sufficient  merit  to 
retain  a  place  in  some  great  gallery,  only  in  the  end  add  to  its 
dreariness  and  emptiness. 

Of  course  we  are  now  speaking  of  painting  in  its  higher 
departments.  In  illustration  take  Millet's  Angelus.  Sim- 
plicity itself  cannot  be  more  simple  than  this  little  canvas. 
A  couple  of  coarse,  rude  peasants,  youth  and  maid,  with  rudi- 
mentary, half-finished  faces,  are  digging  potatoes  in  an  open 
field  at  sunset.  Suddenly  miles  away  the  Angelus  bell  rings 
out.  It  is  calling  for  prayer.  Under  the  influence  of  that 
spirit  the  like  of  which  "was  never  yet  on  land  or  sea"  both 
peasants  bow  their  heads  and  repeat  their  paternoster.  The 
air  quivers  with  spirituality.  In  its  presence  frivolity  be- 
comes reverence,  and  blear  eyes  begin  to  see  visions,  and  dull 
ears  begin  to  hear  echoes  of  "that  soul  of  all  things"  which  it 
is  the  true  end  of  art  to  realize  through  color,  form,  or  sound 
to  the  human  understanding. 

The  triimiph  of  art  in  thus  translating  to  us  the  open  vision 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  Christian  countries.  There  is  as 
distinct  a  realization  of  this  "soul  of  all  things"  in  the  great 
temples  on  the  Nile,  in  the  Parthenon,  in  the  mosque  of 
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Abderraliman  at  Cordova,  or  that  of  Mahomet  Ali  in  Cairo,  as 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  or  any  English  cathedral ;  and  although 
I  have  never  seen  them  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  India  in  the 
Taj  Mahal  and  other  Indian  temples  and  tombs  we  shall  find 
exactly  the  same  triumphs  of  color,  form,  and  architecture. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  open  vision  is 
the  secret  and  charm  of  our  highest  poetry.  Shakespeare 
never  attempts  it.  He  is  occupied  almost  wholly  with  worldly 
life  and  character  as  it  is  seen  in  the  dramas  of  history  and 
society.  In  Milton  this  open  vision  is  sadly  disfigured  by  the 
scholastic  and  dogmatic  spirit  of  his  age.  Milton's  ^Taradise 
Lost"  is  Calvin's  "Institutes"  done  into  English  verse.  Here 
we  have  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  said  in  behalf  of  pre- 
destination, the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  mysteries  of  "Fixed 
fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute."  In  Cowper  we  have 
a  wonderful  realization  of  this  same  open  vision,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  the  open  vision  hampered  by  the  limitations  of 
the  then  prevalent  theology.  Eobert  Browning  has  done  as 
much  as  any  secular  poet  who  ever  wrote  to  put  this  open 
vision  into  rhythmic  numbers.  The  key  to  his  poetry  and 
philosophy  is  love — ^not  the  love  of  man  or  maid,  or  of  mere 
sentiment,  but  that  subtle  atmosphere  in  which  the  world  is 
bathed,  and  of  which  Emerson  says. 

Deep  love  lieth  under  these  pictures  of  time; 
They  fade  in  the  light  of  their  meaning  sublime. 

The  burden  of  Browning's  message  is  '^from  Qt)d  to  God.'* 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs.  Browning  had  quite  as  clear 
an  open  vision  as  her  husband;  certainly  she  expresses  it  in  far 
better  language.  Nor  in  this  great  list  must  we  forget  Shelley, 
Coleridge,  Keats,  or  our  American  chorus  of  singers,  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  especially  Whit- 
tier,  to  whom  was  given  in  an  extraordinary  degree  a  vision 
of  "the  imperishable  presences  serene  which  are  the  master 
light  of  all  our  seeing."  In  fact,  spirituality  is  the  key  to  the 
poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Wordsworth  was  the  pioneer  and  high  priest  of  the  open 
vision  in  poetry.  In  his  books,  side  by  side  with  all  his 
puerilities  and  trivialities,  is  to  be  found  a  legion  of  the  higher 
truths  which  suggest  the  calmness  and  the  power  of  the 
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apostles.  While  Tennyson  has  caught  his  spirit  and  excelled 
him  in  his  artistic  ability,  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Worda- 
worth  to  have  led  the  way  and  set  the  pattern.  Everybody 
knows  how  in  Wordsworth's  case  this  was  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  years  of  ridicule  and  n^lect.  Everybody 
knows  how  the  great  poet  created  lus  own  taste  and  his  own 
audiences,  which  are  now  as  well  assured  unto  hiin  even  until 
the  end  of  the  world  as  those  of  Plato  are  to  Plato. 

Probably  in  no  place  does  the  higher  poetry  reach  its  goal 
more  perfectly  than  in  our  hymnody.  Had  it  not  been  for  its 
hymn  book  Christianity  would  long  since  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  perished  religions.  Its  hymnody  is  the  lungs 
of  the  Christian,  into  which  he  draws  the  airs  of  heaven  and 
thus  cleanses  his  spiritual  blood,  poisoned  by  contact  with  the 
corruption  of  the  world.  The  dogmas  of  the  church  are  kept 
alive  through  the  power  of  the  hymn-book.  Here  also  we 
find,  translated  into  a  language  which  the  laboring  man, 
"though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein,"  all  the  mighty  hopes 
which  make  us  men.  Every  great  wave  of  spirituality  leaves 
its  record  in  some  inspiring  and  inspired  hymn.  The  little 
volume  of  gospel  hymns  originally  written  by  Sankey,  Bliss, 
and  a  few  other  elect  spirits  has  done  as  much  towards  the 
presen-ation  of  the  Christian  spirit  from  the  scientific  scepti- 
cism and  agnosticism  of  the  last  twenty  years  as  Luther  or 
Wesley  did  by  their  poetry  in  their  respective  centuries  to  pro- 
tect it  from  other  equally  dangerous  foes  that  then  sur- 
rounded it. 

All  art  is  expression.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  shoreless  and 
fenceless  world  of  beauty  and  spirituality,  and  art,  whether  in 
color,  stone,  sound,  or  words,  is  simply  its  translation — always 
more  or  less  imperfect.  No  work  of  art  is  genuine  unless  it 
leads  us  up  to  and  points  out  to  us  the  Beyond.  That  is  the 
greatest  canvas,  cathedral,  statue,  or  song  in  which  the  inex- 
pressible is  the  most  clearly  hinted  at  and  the  invisible  the 
most  closely  approached.  That  is  the  greatest  poem  which, 
like  Wordsworth's  "Ode  to  Immortality"  or  Browning's 
"Saul,"  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  mighty  fact  that  "The 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are 
unseen  are  eternal." 
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For  this  reason  music  is  the  closest  to  religion  of  all  her 
handmaids.  Music  is  the  white-robed  maid  of  honor  whose 
office  is  to  bring  in  the  bride.  Music  is  the  fairy  bridge  over 
vfhich  we  poor  mortals  may  pass  from  this  kingdom  of  limita- 
tionsy  where  we  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  to  that  higher 
kingdom  where  ^liope  shall  change  to  glad  fruition,  faith  to 
sight,  and  prayer  to  praise."    Abt  Yogler  truthfully  says: 

"God  haa  a  few  of  iia  to  whom  h%  whispers  in  the  ear; 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome;  'tis  we  muaioiant  know." 

And  for  this  reason  art  will  never  be  exhausted.  As  well 
attempt  to  exhaust  space  or  find  the  banning  of  time.  Bet- 
ter poems  will  yet  be  written  and  better  pictures  yet  be  painted 
than  have  ever  been  either  written  or  painted.  We  have  only 
just  begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  and  white  splendors  of 
marble.  Music,  with  its  beautiful  disdain,  still  soars  above  us 
like  the  dome  of  a  June  sky,  notwithstanding  all  the  mighty 
works  of  all  its  mighty  masters.  And  why  not?  Poetry, 
painting,  architecture,  music,  and  sculpture  are  so  many  beau- 
tiful roads  to  the  Most  High.  Their  highest  province  is  Ex- 
pression— ^the  realization  and  translating  to  our  dull  human 
minds  of  that  **light  which  never  was  on  land  or  sea,"  of 
"that  calm  soul  of  all  things,"  of  that  "power  not  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteousnes,"  and  of  that  Divine  Personal- 
ity of  Love  which  i&  the  open  secret  of  all  the  religions  and 
the  inspirer  of  all  that  is  greatest  and  best  in  human  conduct 
— ^the  poet's  dream,  the  artist's  ideal — ^the  unveiling  of  whose 
ways  in  humanity  and  time  constitutes  revelation. 

LOOANSPOBT,  Iin>. 


OUR  WAR  VETERAN. 


< 
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BY  Z0£  ANDERSON  NOBSIS. 
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UR  war  veteran  drew  a  pension  of  $25  a  month  because 
he  was  deaf;  but  why  he  should  have  drawn  a  pension 
for  such  a  reason  was  one  of  the  mysteries  to  me. 
Think  of  the  noise  he  missed,  the  thundering  of  heavy  wagons 
over  rough  roads,  the  whir  of  machinery,  the  quarrelling  of 
men  and  women,  the  crying  of  babies,  the  thousand  and  one 
rude  sounds  which  go  to  try  the  soul  of  the  man  who  hears, 
and  from  which  he  calmly  sat  apart,  serenely  aloof  from  that 
much,  at  least,  of  the  jar  and  fret  of  life. 

He  had  been  seriously  affected  by  deafness  only  of  late 
years;  hence  the  pension.  This  was  also  a  curious  thing. 
Could  the  mighty  thunder  of  cannon  at  so  remote  a  date  af- 
fect the  tympanum  thirty  years  after?  If  so,  how  delicate 
that  tympanum  I  How  wonderful  that,  delicate  as  it  was,  it 
should  have  borne  all  the  brunt  of  the  battlefield  at  close 
range,  only  to  succumb  at  last  at  a  range  of  such  extreme 
length! 

Perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of  the  terrible  sound  of  those 

guns  which  beat  upon  his  ears  (but  how  could  a  memory  beat 

jij|  upon  ears?)  with  such  turbulence  as  to  hopelessly  deafen  him 

i^  to  the  extent  that — at  times — ^he  couldn't  hear  thunder.     I 

i.  say  "at  times,"  for  there  were  other  times  when  he  could  hear 

■  'most  anything.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  positive  he 

had  seasons  of  deafness  and,  notwithstanding  the  drawing 
;',  of  that  pension,  seasons  again  of  hearing  very  well  indeed; 

though,  on  account  of  the  pension,  of  course  I  shouldn't  want 
'  this  to  go  any  further. 

I  have  seen  him  when  his  wife  asked  him  for  a  five-dollar 
ii  bill  with  which  to  buy  much-needed  shoes  for  the  children; 

and  it  was  really  pitiful  the  way  he  closed  his  hand  hollowly 
behind  his  best  ear  as  he  vainly  endeavored  to  catch  the  drift 
of  her  remark.     Her  voice  seemed  more  remote  to  him  than 

the  thunder  of  those  cannons  that  had  fatally  deafened  him 
"  850 
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thirty  years  before;  that  is,  those  cannons  that  had  thundered 
in  his  ears  thirty  years  before  and  deafened  him  thirty  years 
after,  or — ^it  is  impossible  to  explain  it.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  don't  understand  very  well  how  the  thing  happened;  and 
how  can  you  explain  a  thing  you  don't  understand  yourself? 

Somehow  the  war  veteran  was  never  able  fully  to  compre- 
hend his  wife's  meaning  in  regard  to  those  shoes  and  that  five- 
dollar  bill;  and  she,  afraid  of  attracting  the  attention  of  all 
the  neighbors  by  her  frantic  efforts  to  make  him  hear,  finally 
went  to  work  at  something  or  other — ^taking  in  sewing  or 
washing  or  mopping,  I  have  forgotten  just  which — and  made 
money  to  buy  the  shoes  herself,  seeing  that  was  the  only  show- 
ing to  get  them. 

But  that  very  same  day  a  friend  of  his  whispered  to  him 
from  across  the  street:  ^  say,  Jim,  don't  you  want  to  play  a 
game  of  checkers?''  and  the  deaf  man  promptly  crossed  over, 
and  went  on  upstairs  with  him  to  a  little  back  room,  where 
the  two  played  until  the  sun  went  down  and  the  room  grew 
so  dark  they  couldn't  see  the  checker-men. 

The  same  thing  often  happened.  His  deafness  was  not 
confined  to  different  days,  hours,  or  minutes.  Periods  of 
complete  deafness  were  so  closely  followed  by  other  periods  of 
hearing  better  than  most,  that  I  began  to  look  upon  our  war 
veteran  as  something  of  a  curiosity. 

I  was  walking  up  street  with  him  one  morning,  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  passers-by,  screaming  out  all  my  private 
affairs  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  when  we  passed  two  men  stand- 
ing on  a  comer.  One  of  them,  in  an  ordinary  tone,  said  to 
the  other: 

^'Did  you  see  that  long  string  of  newlights  John  Grimee 
caught  out  at  Salt  River  yesterday?" 

The  war  veteran's  deafer  ear  was  turned  to  the  man  who 
spoke,  but  he  brightened  visibly,  hurried  me  straight  home, 
and  commenced  to  look  for  his  fishing  tackle.  Such  a  tre- 
mendous overhauling  of  dust-covered  things  in  the  attic  in 
search  of  old  fishing-coats,  leggins,  trousers,  and  boots  as  en- 
sued; such  climbing  over  hayracks  in  the  bam,  reaching  for 
last  season's  long  fishing  poles  hung  on  two  nails  driven  hi^ 
up  and  far  apart,  leaving  room  for  the  heavy  poles  to 
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very  little  in  their  natural  position  of  bending  over  the  water; 
and  such  industrious  seining  for  minnows  in  the  clear,  shallow, 
pebbly  creek  down  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow  as  there  was! 

Then,  behold  our  war  veteran,  armed  and  accoutred, 
tramping  merrily  across  those  same  meadows  whistling  an  old 
war  tune — "Marching  through  Georgia,"  I  think  it  was — 
bound  for  Salt  River  and  that  shady  pool  under  the  big  wil- 
low, or  some  other  place  just  like  it,  where  John  Grimes  had 
caught  the  long  string  of  newlights  the  day  before! 

But  it  was  when  the  news  came  of  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine  that  our  war  veteran  showed,  for  a  while,  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  He  glowed  with  enthusiasm,  like  an  old  war 
horse  that  sniffs  the  smoke  of  the  battlefield  from  afar  off. 
He  beamed  and  bristled  and  bragged,  instantly  overflowing 
with  ardor  and  reminiscences. 

"Let  'em  come  on,  them  Spaniards!"  he  thundered,  rolling 
up  his  sleeves.  ^^e'U  lick  'em,  like  we  did  the  rebels."  His 
own  brother  had  been  a  rebel,  by  the  way.  And  he  forth- 
with began  to  tell  us  for  the  seven  hundredth  time  about  the 
battle  of  Perryville. 

Somehow  I  never  quite  understood  about  that  battle,  the 
way  he  told  it,  though  I  knew  every  word  of  that  way  by 
heart.  It  seemed  very  vague  and  indefinite.  Charlie,  my 
youngest  brother,  declared  that  the  war  veteran  told  it  as 
though  he  had  seen  it  from  behind  a  tree,  and  the  tree  had 
been  a  long  way  off.  That  being  the  case,  the  intervening 
smoke  would  naturally  have  obscured  his  field  of  vision,  giv- 
ing to  his  narrative  of  the  event  a  certain  effect  of  misty  ob- 
scurity. I  never  could  tell,  from  his  account  of  it,  which  side 
won;  neither  could  Charlie. 

The  war  veteran  devoured  the  papers  daily  for  the  progress 
of  affairs  at  Havana.  He  could  not  be  enticed  from  them  by 
checkers,  chess,  or  long  strings  of  fish.  But,  marvellous  to  re- 
late, as  the  accounts  grew  more  and  more  startling  and  war 
seemed  really  upon  us,  the  papers  bristling  with  pictures  of 
battleships  and  racy  with  the  preparations  for  the  fray,  his 
enthusiasm  suddenly  abated.  He  became  thoughtful,  even 
sad,  and  by  and  by  he  visibly  paled  at  any  chance  remark — 
spoken  in  an  undertone  or  otherwise — ^upon  the  subject  of  our 
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war  with  Spain.  Later^  he  pushed  aside  all  the  papers  that 
were  brought  to  him  as  though  even  the  pictures  of  battle- 
ships made  him  sick. 

Finally,  one  beautiful  spring  morning,  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  all  our  efforts  to  rally  him  proved  ineffectual.  He 
slowly  and  gradually  sank,  failing  day  by  day,  literally  fading 
away  from  our  sight  into  that  other  world  where  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  are — ^it  is  to  be  hoped  for  his  sake — ^unknown. 

We  made  a  final  effort  to  save  him.  His  wife  whispered  to 
me  across  the  bed:  '^I  belicYe  it  is  the  war  with  Spain  that  has 
scared  him  so.     Let^s  tell  him  it  is  over.'' 

She  was  a  good  woman,  but  she  believed,  in  such  extreme 
cases,  in  the  efficacy  of  a  little  white  lie. 

I  went  out  of  the  room  and  returned  immediately  with  a 
late  paper. 

"The  war  with  Spain  is  over!"  I  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  pre- 
tending to  read  the  words  off. 

The  war  veteran  turned  his  head  on  the  pillow  and  smiled 
weakly  up  at  me. 

'TTou  can't  fool  me,"  he  said;  ^T.  heard  Sally  tell  you  to  tell 
me  that." 

And  Sally  had  spoken  in  a  whisperl 

The  next  day  he  died,  and  his  pension  went  to  his  widow, 
who  has  willed  it  to  her  oldest  son,  who  will  probably  leave  it 
to  his  widow;  thus  handing  it  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation along  with  the  other  precious  heirlooms — ^the  little  thin 
battered  teaspoons  upon  which  the  children  had  cut  their 
teeth,  and  the  old-fashioned  solid-silver  candlesticks. 
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THE  DIAL  OF  ARD£N< 

BY   WINWOOD   WAITT. 


Under  the  dim  old  towers  of  Arden, 

Half  in  glimmer  and  half  in  gloom^ 
All  in  the  desolate  high-court  garden^ 

Lost  in  a  wilderness  world  of  bloom; 
Hard  by  the  mined  fountain  lying, 

Gray,  forgotten,  and  overgrown. 
Still  to  the  constant  sun  replying, 

Oleams  the  dial  of  sculptured  stone. 


The  great  oaks  trample  in  silken  grasses; 

The  ivy  mantles  the  mighty  wall; 
The  beeches,  heaving  their  billowy  masses. 

Lift  to  the  battlements  grim  and  tall; 
The  broken  nymph,  by  the  fountain  basin. 

Tips  her  tankard  of  tarnished  gold. 
With  a  stony  stare  at  her  grotesque  face  in 
»|  The  pool's  dead  shallows — as  of  old. 

And  over  the  dial  the  deepening  mosses 

Creep,  like  the  shadow  of  Time;  and  slow 
The  years  drift  by  with  their  gains  and  losses; 

The  great  oaks  bourgeon,  the  beeches  grow. 
One  by  one,  in  the  high-court  garden. 

The  statues  moulder  in  rain  and  sun. 
And  the  vast  stone  shields  on  the  gates  of  Arden 

Crumble  and  darken,  one  by  one. 

But  oh  for  the  glory,  the  glow,  and  gladness 
That  rounded  life  in  these  green  arcades! 

For  the  laughter  and  song  and  the  music's  madness 
That  winged  the  dance  down  these  colonnades! 

Gone — with  the  pomp  and  the  pride  of  Arden — 
The  glitter  of  jewels,  the  roses'  glow. 

And  the  voices  that  gladdened  the  high-court  garden 

With  music  a  hundred  years  ago! 

864 
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Oone  are  the  gaUants  who  trod  the  measure 

Of  life  to  the  rhythm  of  revel  and  song! 
Oone^  with  the  glitter  and  whirl  of  pleasure. 

The  glory  and  state  of  the  titled  throngi 
Over  their  dim  baronial  brasses 

The  mornings  glimmer,  the  evenings  fall; 
^^And  the  winds,  like  friars,  are  chanting  masses 

In  empty  chamber  and  ruined  hall. 
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Gone  are  the  gay  court  lords  and  ladies 

Whose  young  hearts  mantled  with  love's  delight; 
Over  their  ashes  the  beechen  shade  is 

Stirred  by  a  ghostly  wind  in  flightl 
Only  the  old  stone  dial,  lying 

Hard  by  the  fountain  pool,  remains. 
Still  to  the  constant  sun  replying. 

While  the  years  drift  on  with  their  joys  and  pains! 


THE  HIDDEN  WORD. 

BY  ANinE  L.   MUZZEY. 


The  laws  of  spirit  are  not  rudely  taught 
In  clear-cut,  sharp-drawn,  dagger-pointed  words 
That  have  the  brutal  edge  of  unsheathed  swords. 

Which  may  compel  assent,  but  win  us  not. 

The  heavenly  truths  are  mystically  wrought 
In  flowing  textures  and  in  varied  chords 
Caught  up  by  priests,  philosophers,  and  bards. 

And  flashed  from  all  the  prisms  of  human  thought. 

Condemn  not  one  who  bravely  tries  to  spell 

The  secret  word,  the  cabalistic  sign. 

With  accent  and  a  meaning  imlike  thine. 
Each  soul  of  all  in  his  own  way  must  tdl 

The  message  which,  in  Ood's  eternal  plan. 

Is  hidden  in  the  life  of  every  man. 


THB   ASSITA. 

THE  CAMPAGNA. 

BT  HCTKETTA  T.  TATLOB. 

They  bought  the  pleasant,  fertile  plain. 
The  golden  plain,  the  plain  of  Rome, 

ItB  oliveB,  fields  of  waving  grain. 
Its  broad  canals  by  man;  a  home. 

They  bought  it,  and  the  city  smiled. 
Or  went  unheeding  on  its  my. 

By  greed  and  pomp  and  strength  beguiled. 
The  idle  pageant  of  a  day. 

So  fell  the  shadow  of  the  lords, 
A  little  shadow,  made  at  noaa; 

Bnt  force  lay  bock  of  wingM  words,   . 
The  shadow  grew  and  dark^ied  soon. 

Unwise  to  feed  so  many  men. 

Who  needs  most  eat  eie  they  could  toil; 
So  much  of  grain  returned  again 

To  those  mere  tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  owners  made  the  plain  a  mead, 
A  grassy  ocean  Hwelling  green. 

Whereon  their  wealthy  flocks  might  feed. 
With  here  and  there  a  herdsman  seen. 

The  msetera  and  the  herdsmen  died; 

The  land  was  bound  in  phantom  chslo. 
It  still  bdonged  to  absent  pride. 

It  festered  in  the  heaven's  rain. 

The  good  soil  mtirmared  in  the  ni^t, 
Uncared  for;  it  rebelled  by  day; 

The  nettles  of  an  evil  spite 
Choked  np  each  winding  wattrway. 

The  hnmas  heritage  of  hope 
Was  changed,  at  last,  to  useless  can; 

The  open  country's  flowery  scope 
Became  a  narrow,  fixed  despair. 
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And  now  it  is  a  desert  place, 
A  vast,  gray,  empty,  hungry  death, 

That  stares  at  Borne  with  threatening  face. 
And  poisons  her  with  fever  breath. 

The  vulture  loves  the  desert  pale; 

He  stoops  and  listens  to  the  sea. 
If  he  may  hear  the  self -same  tale 

Told,  0  America,  of  thee. 


EXIT.* 

BY  OEOBOE  MABTIN. 


"Thank  God,  or  my  demon,  or  both. 

The  conflict  is  past; 
I  part  with  the  world,  nothing  loth; 

I  am  victor — at  last. 

^T.  have  passed  through  the  fire  that  bums 

But  does  not  consume; 
Through  blackness  and  lightning  by  turns. 

In  the  lowlands  of  doom. 

"All  evils  that  shock  and  appall 

Have  made  me  their  prey; 
Tossed  upwards  and  downwards,  a  ball 

Of  sensitive  clay. 

"Some  happiness,  ecstasy,  bliss. 

Has  also  been  mine; 
What  world  among  worlds  like  to  this — 

Infernal,  divine? 

'Thank  God,  or  my  demon,  or  both. 

The  conflict  is  past; 
I  part  with  the  world,  nothing  loth, 

I  am  victor  at  last.'' 

So  saying,  he  leaped  from  the  deck 

Of  the  good  ship  of  life; 
A  flash,  and  a  bubble,  a  speck; 

And  the  Wind  blew  his  fife. 
Montreal,  DeoembeTf  1897. 

*Thi8  poem,  inspired  by  the  large  number  of  newspaper  aocoonto  of  tnlcldes  of 
lale,  was  Included  In  a  letter  recently  i^drested  by  the  Tenerable  bard  of  Canada  to 
a  yonng  friend  tn  Boalon,  Mr,  ji  tpUemontThomaaon,  wlthpermlMlon  to  pubUah  It. 
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"AN    OUTWORN    TALK" 

Alfred  Austin^  the  alleged  poet  laureate  of  England,  has 

recently,  in  one  of  his  impossible  poems,  characterized  the 

American  Revolution  as  "an  outworn  tale."     No  doubt  Mr. 

Austin  and  all  men  of  his  type  regard  our  heroic  struggle  for 

I  national  existence  as  a  story  that  ought  to  be  not  only  worn 

out  but  also  forgotten.  The  theory  of  these  creatures  is  that 
the  brave  battle  of  our  fathers  to  become  a  people  independ- 
ent among  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  now  be  remanded 
to  oblivion. 

But  why  should  our  American  Revolution  be  forgotten? 
To  our  way  of  thinking  it  is  no  more  a  worn  out  tale  than  is 
Thermopylae  and  Sempach  and  Runnymede.  Our  fathers  in 
1775  stood,  like  the  Spartans,  in  a  pass  and  defended  it  with 
their  lives  against  the  oncoming  host  of  Europe.  A.good  part 
m  of  the  force  against  us  was,  like  the  army  of  Xerxes,  made  up 

(  of  mercenaries.     If  ever  a  just  cause  was  submitted  to  the 

I  ordeal  of  fire  and  battle,  that  cause  was  the  one  for  which 

our  fathers  fought.  If  ever  a  conflict  was  flecked  in  every 
part  of  the  field  and  in  its  every  circumstance  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  heroism,  that  conflict  was  the  one  which  our 
fathers  waged  and  won  in  the  war  of  independence.  The 
names  of  the  places  and  of  the  men  of  that  great  epoch  are 
indelibly  stamped  on  the  heart  of  this  nation;  at  least  we  had 
supposed  it  to  be  so.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that 
'^  Lexington  and  Concord  are  names  as  immortal  as  Salamis  and 

Zomdorf.  We  were  taught  in  childhood  to  think  of  Bunker 
Hill  as  a  place  eternally  sacred.  We  learned  to  regard  Valley 
Forge  as  a  scene  of  infinite  sorrow  which  our  patriot  sires  en- 
dured all  winter  long  in  order  that  their  children  might  have 
an  inheritance  of  freedom.  In  our  school  days  we  wept  hot 
tears  over  the  vision  of  those  poor  huts  and  naked  bleeding 
feet  and  pinched  visages  and  hatless  heads  of  our  brave  fathers 
who  suffered  in  that  camp  of  mingled  despair  and  glory. 
Now  we  art  told  that  it  is  an  outworn  tale.     A  foreign  rhyme- 
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ster,  appointed  to  be  laureate  of  England,  not  by  merit,  but 
because  he  was  a  protege  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  a  weak  fugle- 
man of  British  conservatism,  teaches  us  that  our  noble  rebel- 
lion and  inunortal  battle  for  liberty  ia  a  stoiy  to  be  foigotten 
in  order  that  the  shipping  interest  may  be  promoted. 

Moreover,  this  poetical  descendant  of  Shadwell  and  other 
heroes  of  "The  Dunciad"  finds  a  ready  response  in  the  canting 
press  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not  seen  a  reference  to 
the  laureate's  effusion  in  any  American  newspaper  except  in 
the  form  of  a  compliment  to  Austin's  miserable  rot  about  our 
Revolution's  being  an  "outworn  tale."  The  leading  news- 
papers of  Boston,  published  within  plain  view  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  took  up  the  sentiment  of  Austin  and  re- 
peated it  with  approval!  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sycophant 
journals  are  sincere  in  echoing  Austin's  sentiment.  They  too 
think  that  our  battle  for  liberty  is  something  to  be  forgotten. 
Doubtless  they  think  so  because  they  have  forgotten  it  them- 
selves— or  perhaps  they  never  heard  of  itl  They  are  all  of  a 
kind.  They  are  the  organs  of  that  commercial  spirit  to  which 
love  of  country  is  a  stranger. 

I  noticed  that  on  the  morning  of  Patriots'  Day — ^that  anni- 
versary of  Concord  and  Lexington,  which,  by  the  law  ol 
Massachusetts,  is  a  legal  holiday  throughout  the  State — ^four 
flags  all  told  were  displayed  on  Huntington  Avenue:  one  was 
on  the  Copley  Square  Hotel;  two  were  hung  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Hall  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  one  was  on  a 
private  residence!  This  display  fairly  expressed  the  remaining 
patriotism  of  a  city  once  the  glory  of  the  world,  but  now  sub- 
ject to  a  despotic  commercialism  that  would  not  hesitate  to  pull 
down  the  monument  of  Bunker  Hill  and  use  the  stones  in 
building  a  dray  bridge  over  the  Charles  Biver  to  Copp's  Hill. 

To  Alfred  Austin  the  American  Revolution  may  be  an  out- 
worn tale;  but  to  some  of  us  it  is  a  tale  of  glory  and  heroism 
for  which,  sooner  than  let  it  die,  we  in  humble  imitation  of 
our  fathers  would  gladly  perish  as  a  poor  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  national  independence.  No,  Mr.  Austin  Laureatus;  the 
American  Revolution  is  not  an  outworn  tale.  On  the  con- 
trary it  will  survive  until  poetical  fiunkeyism  shall  disapp^»^ 
from  the  earth. 
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THE    AMERICAN    DEMIURGK 

Machiavelli  has  come  again.  The  old  apostle  of  intri^e 
has  got  to  Washington  and  ensconced  himself  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  he  is  doing  his  perfect  work.  The 
question  with  him,  as  it  has  always  been^  is  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.  War  with  Spain  has  broken  out, 
and  ways  and  means  have  to  be  provided.  In  order  to  meet 
the  excessive  expenditure  it  has  devolved  upon  the  author  of 
the  Dingley  Zollverein  to  devise  a  measure  by  which  the  thing 
is  to  be  done.  With  the  assistance  of  Machiavelli  he  has 
brought  forth  his  scheme.  We  are  to  have  $500,000,000  of 
additional  bonds!  In  order  to  make  them  "popular^* — in 
order  that  the  people  may  have  them  and  not  the  bondholders 
— ithe  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  25-dollar  bills  and  in  multiples 
of  the  same.  Note  the  latter  clause — "tn  mtiUiples  of  the 
same.^^  They  are  to  be  short  bonds  (only  ten  years)  so  that 
they  may  be  soon  extinguished. 

Meanwhile,  the  goldite  newspapers  are  set  to  work  to  tell 
the  people  about  this  popular  bond  scheme — ^how  patriotic  it 
is  and  how  the  people  are  to  be  bondholders!  All  of  them  are 
to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  holding  the  public  credit. 
It  is  openly  admitted  that  such  advantages  are  great;  but  in 
|-i  this  case  the  people  are  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  appreciat- 

ing bonds. 
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All  this  ia  richness.  Have  we  no  memory?  Have  we  no 
sense?  Have  we  no  perception  of  the  thing  that  ia  intended 
in  this  scheme?  The  2S-dollar  clause  ia  put  in  as  a  bait  Are 
the  American  people  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  25-dollar  bonds? 
Have  they  even  money  enough  to  buy  their  provisions  and  to 
pay  their  debts?  Are  the  millions  who  have  been  crushed 
under  the  criminal  legislation  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  able 
to  pay  for  a  bond  of  any  denomination  under  any  circum- 
stances? Maybe  it  is  the  design  to  issue  a  few  25-dollar  bonds 
and  the  remainder  in  ^^multiples  of  the  same!"  A  few  thou- 
sand 25-dollar  bonds  may  be  issued,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  $500,000,000  be  in  thousand-dollar  or  ten-thousand-dollar 
bonds.  According  to  current  arithmetic  a  thousand  and  a 
hundred  thousand  are  both  multiples  of  twenty-five!  Besides, 
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does  not  everyone  foresee  that  long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  ten-year  period  some  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  see 
"the  necessity  of  refunding''  these  $500,000,000  into  thirty- 
year  bonds — ^in  order  to  uphold  the  public  credit?  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  under  the  existing  powers  not  a  single  dollar  of  the 
aggregate  would  be  discharged  by  payment  at  maturity.  It 
is  intended,  in  a  word,  to  add  the  whole  sum  to  the  national 
debt. 

Moreover,  we  are  told  by  the  newspapers  that  at  first  only 
a  small  part,  say  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  $500,000,000 
would  be  issued,  and  that  this  would  be  done  according  to  the 
exigency.  Is  there  anybody  in  America  fool  enough  to  im- 
agine that  Lyman  J.  G^e,  having  the  option  of  issuing  $500,- 
000,000  of  bonds,  would  not  avail  himself  as  quickly  as 
possible  of  his  power  to  throw  the  whole  mass  on  the  market 
in  order  that  his  friends  of  the  Morgan  syndicate  might  snap 
them  up?  Let  no  man  lay  the  flattering  unction  on  his  soul 
that  Mr.  Gkge  is  not  a  perfect  gentleman  when  it  comes  to 
this  kind  of  business.  We  can  easily  conceive  the  state  of  mind 
which  he  would  be  in  with  authority  to  sell  $500,000,000 
of  bonds.  True,  only  $100,000,000  might  be  necessary,  or 
$50,000,000,  or  no  millions  at  all;  but  give  the  option  to  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  be  would  experience  all 
the  hardships  and  pangs  of  insomnia  until  the  last  bond  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends.  Then  the  American  people  might 
whistle.  We  know  these  gentlemen  perfectly.  We  under- 
stand their  methods,  and  we  await  the  issue. 

As  we  have  said  in  our  leading  article  for  this  month,  we 
think  that  the  intriguers  will  get  their  bonds.  We  think  that 
the  American  people  will  have  laid  upon  them  the  full  $500,- 
000,000.  That  done,  we  shall  join  the  catalogue  of  Euro- 
pean states  that  have  a  perpetual  bonded  debt.  That  signifies 
industrial  slavery  for  American  producers  to  the  end  of  time. 
If  the  American  people  like  this  sort  of  thing,  then  we  can 
only  say  that  the  American  people  like  this  sort  of  thing. 
But  we  add  that  they  will  get  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  them,  and 
posterity  will  have  to  dance  to  the  music. 
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ARE    SPIRITS    WISER    THAN    WET 

If  the  dead  live,  what  do  they  know?  What  is  the  limit  of 
their  perception  and  reason?  Are  they  prescient?  Can  they, 
by  study,  understand  the  hidden  things  of  the  uni verse? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  question  about  which  human  beings 
hold  more  erroneous  and  unwarranted  notions  than  about  the 
limitations  of  spirits.  In  a  vague  way  we  who  live  in  this 
conditioned  sphere  are  wont  to  think  that  when  we  escape 
from  it  we  shall  be  wise  and  good;  at  least  it  is  imagined  that 
we  shall  be  wiser  and  better  than  we  are  in  the  present  state 
of  existence. 

Reasoning  from  this  point  of  view  we  get  a  notion  that  the 
spirits  are  wise  while  we  are  foolish.  But  on  what  ground 
can  this  notion  be  verified?  Why  should  the  soul  become  wise 
and  good  simply  by  escaping  from  mortal  life?  It  is  indeed 
rational  to  suppose  that  death  is  an  experience  which  can  only 
be  understood  afterwards.  To  this  extent  therefore  a  soul 
may  be  wiser  for  going  hence.  It  may  also  be  wiser  to  a 
limited  degree  from  entering  into  another  scene,  just  as  a 
traveller  is  wiser  for  going  to  Rome  or  Cairo.  He  sees  many 
things  that  are  new. 

But  we  should  not  suppose  that  a  soul  can  become  infi- 
nite simply  by  going  through  the  narrow  door  of  death.  How 
should  prescience  or  omniscience  be  acquired  by  dying?  The 
conditioned  soul,  becoming  the  unconditioned,  cannot,  we 
think,  any  more  than  previously,  divine  the  majesty  and  mys- 
tery of  the  universe.  We  cannot  see  how  the  unconditioned 
soul  may  be  moved  by  emotions  greatly  above  the  plane  of 
the  present  life;  if  so,  whence  should  come  the  increment  of 
strength  and  wisdom?  No  doubt  the  overwhelming  splendor 
which  so  appalls  the  imagination  of  the  living  will  continue 
to  appall  the  disembodied  spirit.  To  reckon  that  the  soul 
becomes  all-wise  by  death  seems  to  us  as  irrational  as  to  sup- 
pose that  it  becomes  all-powerful.  The  greatest  soul  that  ever 
lived  in  this  visible  temple  of  flesh  could  not  after  death,  we 
think,  any  more  than  before  death,  exert  an  appreciable  influ- 
ence on  the  motion  of  a  world  or  on  the  order  of  events  in  the 
spiritual  dominions. 


CONCERNING  OURSELVES. 


With  this  number  of  The  Abena  we  conclude  the  XlXth 
Volume.  Our  XXth  Volume  will  begin  with  the  number  for 
July.  We  are  able  from  this  pleasing  crisis  in  our  histoiy  to 
consider  the  past  and  to  anticipate  the  future. 

The  Abena,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  ten  years^  is  in  the 
full  force  and  vigor  of  youth.  It  has  risen  on  the  wave  of  the 
New  Era  as  if  to  greet  the  coming  century.  At  no  previous 
time  has  the  approval  of  the  public  been  more  emphatically 
expressed,  or  the  influence  of  the  magazine  been  more  widely 
disseminated.  Our  circidation  now  extends  into  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world.  Our  subscribers  are  heard  from  as  far  as 
Hawaii;  they  speak  out  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

We  enter  upon  our  new  volume  and  new  fiscal  year  with 
the  highest  prospects  of  a  still  greater  extension  of  our  influ- 
ence and  usefulness.  Our  number  for  July,  being  the  initial 
section  of  a  volume,  will  be  of  unusual  value  and  variety. 
We  wish,  as  it  were,  to  observe  the  decennial  of  our  birth. 
Our  readers  may  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  the  July 
issue  with  confidence  that  it  will  be  in  the  very  van  of  hope- 
fulness and  humanity;  they  will  find  that  no  preceding  num- 
ber of  The  Arena  has  been  better  adapted  to  their  desires, 
more  fraught  with  valuable  additions  to  current  knowledge, 
more  vehement  in  protest  against  false  standards  of  life,  more 
able  and  sincere  in  the  advocacy  of  whatever  tends  to  the 
betterment  of  prevailing  conditions. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  July  number  to  give  an  example 
of  what  a  true  American  magazine  should  be.  In  doing  this 
several  elements  of  usefulness  and  power  will  be  considered. 
The  burning  questions  now  uppermost  in  the  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  American  people  will  be  frankly  and  fully  dis- 
cussed. Social  and  economic  themes  will  occupy  a  reasonable 
portion  of  space.  Literature  and  art  will  be  honored  and  ex- 
emplified in  interesting  productions.  All  the  topics  of  current 
interest  will  be  presented  in  the  fearless  and  patriotio  manner 
for  which  The  Abexa  articles  have  become  proverlnal. 
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BOW  IT  IS  DONE,  ITS  USES  AND 

DANGERS. 

By  JAMES  R.  COCKE,  M.  D. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 


LEE   &   5HEPARD, 

10  MII.K  STItEKT, 


Works  by  P.  B.  RANDOLPH. 

SEERSniP:  aulde  to  Soul  Sight. 


lie  RupliTiKiiniiK. 


it  thp  tmiiiil  onerity 


puirsr,  niriilnl  » nil  In 

of  elfccHnK  «l»lii'tl.f( __„ ,  , 

Unu  nf  UK,  iiii'l  renilerlnic  cxltu.-iiirG  a  khiiI  to  I 
lictual  t"iH't>i'.  Prlrr,  Wt. 

Addm*  K.  C,  RANDOLPH,  23  Mers»  Ave. ,  Toloito,  0 


BROOK  FARMtPerSi^L 

By  John  Thomas  Codman. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  CLOTH,  J»J». 

a  of  "BrDok  Fann"  by  two  of 

'teri  and  radical  Iblnkeri  ef  tbc  day  1 

John  Clark  Jiiiipnth,  LL.  D.,  editor  qf  fA«Tu&  Aiikka,  sa!/»:  "Dr.  John  T.  C 'id man's  book 
entitled  '  Itrook  Farm'  \rill  remain  the  flnal  record  of  one  of  the  most  Inlereatlng  and 
hiimnne  aucial  experiments  ever  made  in  America.  The  men  nbo  gave  chAmcter  to  tlie 
enterprise  are  well  kaowu  in  American  histor;.  The  eieiiter  number  of  tliem  left  their 
imprDHson  their  timeH.  Tlic  community  irhich  thej  established  was  the  muet rational  of  Ita 
kind.  Fur  a  season  the  experiment  drew  to  tta  support  the  hope  and  sympatli;  of  maay 
people  w1 10,  dweliine  in  the  half-light  of  the  age,  sought  the  clear  daj  of  the  hereafter. 
The  author  of  'Bruok  Farm'  was  himself  a  factor  in  the  enterpriiie  who  knows  by  penional 
experience  tUe  tLu|»which  he  narrates.  On  his  title  pace  he  night  almost  liavo  used  this 
Virgilian  ]iliraae,^^RrMiii  fiiira  maynafuV — for  be  wag  cerLiiiily  a  part  of  Brook  Farm  In  the 
days  when  it  promised  most.  Dr.  Codmnn's  book  is  worthy  of  a  (ilai^e  in  our  pei'maneDt 
literatnre  an  thu  reoord  of  one  of  the  sacred  endeavors  of  man  to  reach  the  light." 

Mr.B.O.FIairfT.iiuthor  and  editor,  aay»:  "In  his  admirable  work  entitled 'Brook  Farm,' Dr. 
Codman  has  given  to  the  world  a  (.rraphic  description  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expert- 
menta  in  cotnmnnal  life  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  unique  social  experiment 
enlisted  the  active  interest  and  cooperation  of  more  eminent  men  and  women  than  any  simi- 
lar attempt  of  tlio  same  character  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  There  have  been  several, 
more  or  lens  visionary,  deRcrlptions  of  Br<iok  Farm,  out  in  this  work  wc  have  tlio  straiglit- 
forward  ntory  of  one  who  lived  in  the  community,  and  whose  interest  tl'eii  and  since  lias 
ever  been  on  the  side  of  KCicinl  progress  and  a  wider  meed  of  justice  for  all  tlie  people  than 
prevails;  hence  it  has  the  double  value  of  being  an  authoritative  historical  treatise  and 
a  sympatliotic  analynis  of  a  noble  example  of  one  of  those  tentative  efforts  for  the  Eond  of 
othera  which  reveal  the  presence  of  an  awakened  conscience  groping  toward  the  ilgtit  of  a 
more  just  and  human  condition." 

JOHN  THOMAS  CODMAN,  347  Columbu*  Avenw,  Boston,  Mi>. 
WhPii  writliiir  itleuei!  uiunilon  The  .\hkna. 
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BOOKS  AND  IC»i;0%rU>!(A.L. 


SOME  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  THE  HEBMETICS 

TtaU  work  U  Aooiivmoiis.  It  It  tasaad  by 
authority  of  a  flvstlc  Order. 

Philosophy  and  Ethics  are  treated  In  an  entire- 
ly New  manner. 

The  Essays  are  equal  to  anything  ever  written 
hy  Emerson. 

The  most  remarkable  book  on  Philosophy 
Issued  for  manv  years.  Like  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, open  It  where  you  will.  It  entertains 
you.  PRICE.    IN    CLOTH.   $1.26. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  book  dealers,  or  by 
the  publishers. 

B.  R.  BAUMQARDT  &  CO. 
Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

METAPHYSICAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

465  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


HYPNOTISM : 


All  Abont  It. 


The  bitest  and  be$«t  methods  fully  explained  by 

lotlst  of  modem  times,  a 
TUNE  from  bis  kuowl- 


the  most  distinguished  hypnotist  of  modern  times,  a 
man  who  has  made  a  FOKTUNE  from  his  knowl- 
edge. 
Indorsed  by  tlie  leading  universities  and  physi- 


Hend  2-cent  stamp  for  sample  Illustrated  typewrit- 

"  '  111 


ehins. 
Henc 
ten  pages  of  lessoiis  and  full  particulars  (sealed). 

The  National  Pub.  Co., 

I402  Broadway,  -  New  York. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PALMISTRY. 

By  E.  E,  HendertoH. 
CLOTH,  $1.00. 

A  new  mill  enlarged  edition,  wlih  supplement  of  nine 
cbapten  and  Ave  engravings  of  classified  work.  Sent  post- 
paid ou  receipt  of  the  price  by 

ELIZA  EASTER  HENDERSON, 
10  Day  Street.  North  Cambridge.  M— s. 


|||IIEIIC)ill  gHBMCTEl  jjTMlB. 

A  New  and  Nooel  Course  of  Study  on  the  Men  who 
haue  made  our  History,  Twelve  Numbers,  Popular  In 
Treatment  and  fully  Illustrated.  First  Course,  Amerh 
can  Statesmen. 

Partial  List:  Subject  and  Instructors. 
THOXA.sJKFFRR^OM.^y  KdwardS.  Kills,  A.  M..  Anihnr 

"  The  People's  Standard  Illstoiy  of  the  United  States," 


etc. 


Rld- 


Jambs  Otis,  bv  .Tobn  Clark  Rldpath,  Author 
path's  History  «>f  the  United  .States,"  eto. 

Samt'el  Ai>\ms,  by  Samuel  Fallows,  D.  I>..  LL.  I>.,  Ez- 
Supt.  of  Publlt^  hmtructlon  of  Wisconsin. 

Jons  II  vNTocK.  by  John  R.  Muslck,  Author  '*  Colum- 
bian lll>»t*iri<'al  Novels,"  etc. 

John  Adams,  bv  Surout^l  Wlllnrd,  M.  D.,  .Vutbor 
••  Wlllaprs  History  of  the  Unl'ed  States,"  pt<\ 

Alkxvndbk  Hamilton,  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.  M.. 
Author "  People's  Standard  History  of  the  United 
States,"  eto. 

John  R\NiiOLrH.  by  Richard  Ueath  Dabney,  Ph.  T>., 
University  nf  Vlruinia. 

GEonoB  Washington, by J.C.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  LL.  I)., 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Oiher  Subjects,  Hrnjamin  Frakklin,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Henrv  Clay.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

To  be  followed  by  courses  on  American  HsROKsand 
American  DisrovEKRRs  and  Iktkntoss.  These 
courses  are  ilesmned  tor  Home  Study,  for  Organlzeil 
Clubs,  and  Supidfraentiry  reailin^  in  soh(M»ls.  Ob- 
ject—to  f«»8ter  uinonu  iMir  p<H>ple  a  deeper  love  of 
ciMiutry ;  to  .1  rouse  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  true  imtriot- 
Isui.  and  to  awaken  an  enlhusiaslie  Interest  in  the  tlold 
of  Auieriiuiu  History. 

Thk  Statesmen  Skkie.s  Comfri.se»  Twelve  larob 

Kl'MRKRNOK  FROM   Mi  tO   12^    |>A0B8  EACH.      PRICS  KOR 

oMrLKTB  Set  ri'T  $1..V>.     First  number  on  Thos. 

JeffflHon    NOW    READY.      SaMI'LK    COPY    BIT    FIFTEEN 

Cknts.    Send  for  s:iniple  and  circulars. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION, 
Association  Building  Chicago. 


r 


ju         **A  most  Tftliiable  book  for  women." 
^  Dr.  Aoxbw. 


0CD0 


Approaching 
Maternity 


BT 


JOHN  MSS  PANCOAST,  H.D. 


A  great  physician^s  experienced  advloe  for 
this  trying  time.  No  wife  should  he 
without  it.  Sent  by  mail  securely  ¥rrapped 
for  ONE  DOLLAR, 

ladorjcd  by  Dr.  Agnew. 

Named  by  Bbbop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Written  by  Dr.  Panooaat. 
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The  Pancoast  Company, 

646  Bourse,  Philadelphia*  Fa. 


RARE 


L  a  year;  sainpje 

BOOKS 


We  have  in  stock  or  can  fur- 
nish on  short  notice  books, 
magazhie  articles   and    infor- 

luution   on   any  Al  f|   subject    desired. 

^^  Out-of-print ''  l||   11  books  a  specialty. 

Literary    Light  ULU  91^  year  ^sample 

copy  10  cts.    Ravnicr's  Old 

Wodk  Store,  109 '  W  O,  C'rt, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

THE  STORT  OF  ULTSSES. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  stories  of  the  fortnnes 
and  inlefortunes  that  befell  Ulysses  In  his  wander- 
ings for  ten  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy.    The 
stories  are  arranged  in  a  different  order  from  that 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  form  a  mostdelightrol  narrat-Te. 
The  author,  Agnes  Spofford  Cook,  is  an  excellent 
Greelc  scholar,  and  has  been  Tery  ^H^gm^^^a 
malcing  the  deeper  meanings  of  thVs  grea^^^ 
shine  through  these  stories  of  the  trials  of  the  wiHest 
of  the  Greek  heroes  in  his  struggle  against  the  effom 
of  the  gods  to  prevent  him  from  returning  to  his 
native  land. 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated  and  bound  In  full 
cloth.    The  price  is  OO  cents. 

Send  for  Deecriptioe  Catalogue  of  Children^ a  Books, 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  Teachers'  Pro- 

fesslonml  Books,  including  the  McMarr>' Series  of 

Books  on  Methods  of  Teaching  and  othcrn. 
Send  for  sample  copy  of  The  Public  School 

Journal,  edited  by  Geo.  P.  Brown.    A  Journal  for 

thinking  teachers  of  all  grades. 

Tlie  Public  Scbool  Bureau 

most  Increase  Its  membership  list  on  arcount  of 
the  increasing  numl>er  of  racancicii  for  next  year. 
It  makes  a  special  offer  to  com|>etent  teachers  who 
register  during  April  and  May.  Send  for  registra- 
tion form  and  details. 

The  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 


BLOOniNQTON,  ILLINOIS. 

>N'l\v.vv  waUuK  olousu  mention  TUB  AaENA. 


THE   ARENA. 


BOOKS  AND   EDUCATIONAL.. 


AiBAwr  Tmchers'  /Iqemct 

Provides  Good.  Teaclners  for  Good  ScHools. 

Rrovides  Good  Sclnools  for  Good  Xeaclners. 

If  in  search  of  either,  you  may  And  it  to  your  advantage  to  write  us  fully  In  regard  to  yonr  wants. 

WHAT  OUR   PATRONS  SAY  OF  US: 

Bertha  E.  Obenaner,  BlandforcL  MaM.,  April  7,  1898:  I  reached  Blandford  Satuniay  evening. 
Everything  seems  very  pleasant,  and  I  am  sure  the  experience  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  uie.  Please 
find  enclosed  a  money  order  for  commission  due. 

Fred.  N.  Monlton,  Superintendent  of  Pnblto  Schools,  Saacertlea,  N.  T.,  April  9,  1898:    MIm 

K  -^  was  to-day  elected  to  the  position  for  which  you  recommended  her.  she  came  to  see  the  Board,  and 
we  were  much  pleased  with  her.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  in  my  own  behalf,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the 
Board,  for  your  prompt  and  judicious  selection. 

A.  Janet  Byel,  East  Watertown,  N.  T.,  March  80,  1898 :  I  have  been  elected  to  the  position 
at  Austin,  Pa.,  for  which  you  recommended  me,  and  go  there  to-day.    Will  write  you  again  next  week. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IS  INVITED. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Proprietor, 

84  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  T. 


THE  BOND  AND  THE  DOLLAR. 

By  JOHN  CULBK  RIDPATH,  Editor  of  THE  ARENA. 

To  read  The  Bond  and  the  Dollar  is  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  a  subject  all-important  to  every 
citizen.  Though  the  American  Bond  Iniquity  has  been  much  discussed.  It  has  not  In  any  other  publicatloii 
been  80  completely  and  exhaustively  set  forth.  The  challenge  offered  by  The  Bond  and  the  Dollar 
has  not  been  accepted  by  the  Money  Power,  and  it  will  not  be  —  for  the  work  is  unanswerable. 

AN   INVALUABLE   WORK   FOR  CAMPAIGN   PURPOSES. 

Sinffle  copy,  10  cents;  10  copies,  75  cents;  25  copies,  $1.75;   100  copies,  $5.00; 
500  copies,  $20.00;  1  .OOO  copies,  $36. OO.    Larger  quantities,  special  quotation. 


THE  ARENA  COMPANY 


Boston,  Mass. 


SILVER  BOOK  ALLIANCE 

(Authorized  by  the  Literary  Bureau  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.) 

F.  0.  WOOD,  Manager, 

94  La  Sails  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Books  furnished  to  Committees  and  Sliver  Clubs  at  lowest  possible  rates  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 
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TiUe, 
A  Common-sense  Speech, 
A  Few  Financial  Facts, 
An  Eye'Opeuer  (a  statistical 

chart),  wall  size. 
An  Eye-Opener  (a  statistical 

chart),  pocket  size, 
Bankcdr's  Dream, 
Banker  Hypnotised,  The, 

7  Battle  of  the  Stondards,  The. 

8  Bimetallism  (a  Senate  Speech), 

9  Bimetallism  and  Monometallism, 
Bond  and  Dollar,  The, 
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No.  of  Price, 

Pages.  Author.  Postpaid. 
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Chapters  on  Silver,  110 

Coinage  Laws  of  U.  S.,  1792  to  1884 
(cloth),  890 

18  Coin's  Financial  School,  175    Harvey, 

14  Coin's  Hand-Book,  46        " 

16  Coin's  Number  Seven,  171 

16  Coin's  Number  Eight,  140 

17  Coin's  Uj>-to-Date.  209 
Debate,  Horr  vs.  Harvey,  914 
Democracy :  Its  Origins  and  Prospects,  Rldpath, 
Facts  Aboat  Silver,  62    Warner, 
Financial  Catechism,  Wilson. 
First  Battle, The  (Cloth),               630    Bryan, 
Free  Coinage  of  Silver  (a  Senate 

Speech).  34 

Money  Question .  The  (or  the  50 

per  cent  fall  In  prices),  *  750 
Mono|>oly  In  Money,  310 

N.  T.  XaUonsl  Bank  Presidents' 

Consnlracy  of  189S,  77 

97  Oar  >Uver  Coinage,  172 
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Wilson, 

Schackers, 
Urier, 
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28  Prosperity :  tiie  Sham  and  the  Reality,  Rldpath, 

29  Revenue  not  the  Remedy 

(a  Senate  Speech),  16    Teller, 

30  Silver  Coinage  and  Coin  Redemp- 

tion (a  Senate  Speech),  16    Jones, 

31  Silver  Restoration    (a  Houae 

Speech),  32    Towne, 

32  Spurious  Bimetallism,  Rldpath, 
S3  Tale  of  Two  Nations,  301  Harvey, 
34  The  American  Farmer  and  the 


Party 


Silver  Question, 

35  The  Cry  of  the  Poor, 

36  The  Gold  SUndard. 

37  The  Gold  Standard 

(a  Senate  Speech), 

38  The  Latest  Social  Vision, 

39  The  New  Ostracism, 

40  The  Producer  Consumed. 

41  The  Reform  Club's  Feast  of  Unreason,  Towne. 

42  The  True  Inwardness  of  Wall  Street,  Ridpath, 

43  U.  S.  Bonds  Payable  in  Silver 

(a  Senate  Speech), 
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41 
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16    Turple, 
'William  Jennings  Bryan, 
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Wharton  Barker, 
Arthur  I.  Fondn, 
Cien.  A.J.  Warner. 
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THE  ARENA. 

ubOKM  AMP  MUPfetTIUWAL. 

A  Year  Among  the  Trees. 


How  many  of  M 
when  in  the  Iiimii  - 
tifol  woodland 
wiih  we  knew  a 
little  more  about 
the  trees  and  ihmt» 
■lleast  their  names 
•Dd     peculiarities? 


--  much  leu  the  dif- 

*  species.  Muchcn* 
joyment  islost,  and 
much     martirying 

Igaonnce  shown  when  ■  little  knowledge  of  Nature's  besutie*  would  double  oat  capacity 
fui  enjoyment  sod  msrlt  the  cultured  peison  I'he  trouble  bss  been  that  reliable  and 
popular  boolu  in  this  line,  something  essily  leadsble  by  a  busy  person,  who  has  neither  the 
time  not  the  inclmstion  to  "poie  over  Kicntilic  bolanicsl  disseitstioiis,  have  been  Ttfy 
scarce  oi  high  pnced.  One  of  the  bett  books  m  this  field  is  the  famous  odc  by  Wilson  Fiagg, 
entitled  "  A  Veai  Among  the  Trees."  Every  tiee  and  shrub  found  io  the  Easl  is  described 
here  in  s  popular  common-seose  mumet.  In  fa:t,  it  is  just  such  a  book  as  a  lover  of  Nature 
wishes. —  Ca  mtla  nd. 

Illut.     CtelA.    3H  pp.    Prut,  SiM. 


A    Year   With   the 
Birds. 

Wji-SON  Flagg  is  also  the  author  of  this 
illuslraled  work,  and  be  has  treated  his 
subject  in  B  form  that  it  readable  to  both 
naturalist  and  simple  bird  lover.  IMids  of 
winter,  birds  of  the  night,  birds  of  the 
moor,  ses  and  (bore,  birds  of  the  pasture 
and  f.rest,  and  farm  an<l  bani>yard,  nre  all 
treated  of,  and  hundreds  of  species  receive 


Every  lover  of  the  birds  will  5nd  wiibJD 
these  [lages  much  to  cbarm,  interest  and 
utttrucl.  This  is  nc/  a  scientific  work  for 
study,  but  a  popular,  usable  book — just  such 
at  you  want  in  your  home  or  for  ready 
reference,  or  to  take  with  you  into  the 
aoodsand  fields.—  Chatham  ComritT. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   CO, 

DEPAKTMEXT  ij, 

50  BROMFIELD   STREET,        -  -  .  .  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TTlion  wrlilnn  please  mcnllou  Thb  Abbma. 
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nOOKS   AND   KDUCATIONAL. 


IN   PREPARATION; 

Werner's  Encyclopedia 

of  Music  and  Oratory. 

Musical  Editor:  Elocutionary  Editor: 

FREDERIC  REDDALL.  F.  TOWNSEND  SOUTHWICK. 

Assisted  by  a  Large  Corps  of.  Eminent  Specialists. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Long  experience  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  world's  h'terature 
on  these  special  subjects  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  is  urgent  need 
of  a  condensed,  practical,  and  exhaustive  book  of  reference  on  the 
topics  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  this  work. 

Not  one  of  the  many  musical  dictionaries  now  obtainable  is 
suited  to  general  circulation  and  to  every-day  use.  There  is  needed 
a  newer,  a  more  concise,  and  a  more  comprehensive  book  that  shall 
cover  the  entire  field  of  music,  —  instrumental  and  vocal,  biographi- 
cal and  historical,  scientific  and  popular. 

There  is  a  glaring  lack  of  a  good  dictionary  dealing^  with  oratory 
and  elocution,  with  vocal  and  physical  expression,  and  summarizing 
the  biography,  the  technicalities,  and  the  physical  and  scientific 
sides  of  these  arts,  and  tabulating  the  whole  in  a  form  convenient 
for  ready  reference  by  teacher  or  student.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  in  these  arts  in  the  last  two  decades;  but  as  yet  no  book 
defining  the  new  terms  has  appeared. 

The  publisher  believes  that  his  twenty  years'  activity  as  editor 
and  pubh'sher  of  Werner  s  Maga{me  and  of  other  works  treating  on 
these  specialties,  qualifies  him  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  to 
select  colaborers  who  are  eminently  competent  to  carry  it  to  a 
successful  termination. 

This  is  the  first  published  attempt  at  an  intelligent  and  an  intel- 
ligible vocal  and  eloctitionary  nomenclature  and  terminology,  the 
lack  of  which  has  been  a  great  barrier  to  progress  in  the  arts  of  sing- 
ing and  of  speaking. 

To  those  signifying  an  interest  in  this  work,  prospectuses,  etc, 
will  be  sent  as  fast  as  issued* 


EDGAR  S.  WERNER,  Publisher ^ 

108  EA5T  Idth  STREET  -  -  -  -  —  '^^^  "^^^^ 

When  writing  please  men\\v^\^*Y\\^  N-wt.-^K. 
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C(^  (jXttm^B  ^tu  Cotttc^t  Coutst  of  B^ucadon. 

Far  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  cigaln  detail  the  particulars  of  our 
College  Course  of  Education  hy  Home  Study.  Results  have  already  proved 
So  us  the  acceptoMe  nature  of  this  arrangement  to  many  of  our  readers, 
mnd  we  trust  to  see  the  list  mtich  extended  during  the  coming  month.  The 
present  titne  is  an  eooeeptionally  favorable  one  for  obtaining  new  subscribe 
BTB.  Our  twentieth  voluine,  which  begins  with  the  July  nutnber,  will  be  of 
wurpassing  interest.  Sample  copies  of  late  numbers,  order  blanks,  etc., 
uHU  be  forwarded  upon  request  to  those  who  decide  to  make  an  effort  to 
96to<n  the  requisite  nutnber  of  subscribers.  To  those  who  obtain  less  than 
thiU  nmnber  and  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  complete  the  list,  we  will 
gladly  pay  the  usual  agent's  commission.  We  shall  also  be  pleased  to 
Keeatnmend  suitable  text^books  for  the  various  courses  when  necessary. 

« 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Lewis  I).  Siimpson, 
director  of  the  Chautauqua  Extension  Plan  of  Education,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  lie  has  a  corps 
of  skilled  and  practical  instructors,  who  prepare  the  lessons  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the 
mind  of  the  student  by  successive  steps  over  the  various  sul))ects.  The  numerous  topics  of 
the  several  subjects  are  taken  up  in  logical  order,  and  are  drawn  out  and  elaborated  upon 
with  great  care. 

Printed  sheets  containing  assignments  of  these  lessons  are  sent  at  regular  intervals 
to  the  student,  who  is  required  to  make  weekly  reports  upon  those  assignments  after 
closely  studying  the  text.  These  lessons  the  student  is  required  to  prepare  carefully  and 
Bend  m  to  the  school  for  correction  and  criticism. 

The  Instructors  carefully  examine  all  manuscripts  sent  in,  and  return  them,  together 
with  such  criticisms,  explanations,  and  histructions  as  are  found  to  be  necessary  to  the 
student. 

All  papers  that  do  not  deserve  at  least  80  per  cent  are  returned,  and  must  be  re- 
written. In  tlie  correction  of  papers  the  instructors  take  into  consideration  writing,  spell- 
ing, composition,  and  every  other  feature  that  would  add  to  the  student's  knowledge, 
proficiency,  and  advancement  in  the  work. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FIRST  NORMAL  COURSE. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  the  First  Normal  Course  are  allowed  to  choose  the  sub- 
jects that  they  may  desire,  which  will  embrace  beginning  or  advanced  work  in  any  five  of 
the  following :  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  U.  S.  History,  Greography,  Physiology,  (.'ivll  Gov- 
ernment, American  literature,  and  Beginning  Algebra.  Anyone  who  will  get  six  yearly 
subscribers  to  The  Akkna  Magazine  will  be  given  a  full  three  months*  vfork  in  the  First 
Normal  Course,  without  any  other  expense  in  any  way. 

ADVANCED  NORflAL  COURSE. 

The  Advanced  Normal  Course  consists  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  also  beginning 
or  advanced  work  in  English  and  American  Literature,  General  History,  Beginning  or  Ad- 
vanced Civil  Government,  Civics  and  Political  Economy,  Latin  or  German,  Arithmetic  and 
First  or  Advanced  Algebra.  Students  may  select  any  five  of  the  subjects  named  in  Uie 
Advanced  Normal.  Anyone  who  will  get  six  yearly  subscribers  to  Tiik  Arkna  Magazinn 
will  be  given  a  full  three  months*  work  in  the  Advanced  Normal  Course,  without  any  other 
expense  in  any  way. 

SCIENTIFIC  NORnAL  COURSE. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  Scientific  Normal  Course,  in  which  instruction  is 
given  in  Higher  Composition  and  Higher  Rhetoric,  Advanced  Literature,  both  English  and 
American,  General  History,  Political  Economy,  Beginning  or  Advanceil  Work  in  Latin  or 
German,  Physics  and  any  other  science  that  the  student  may  desire  to  study.  Pupils  may 
select  any  four  of  the  subjects  in  the  Scientific  Normal  Course.  Anyone  who  will  get  six 
yearly  subscribers  to  The  Arena  Magazine  will  be  given  a  full  three  mouths-  work  in  the 
Scientific  Normal  Course,  without  any  other  expense  in  any  way. 

THE  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 

After  the  expenditure  of  much  labor  and  time  to  ascertain  the  requireirw^"^^^ '^^^'^  "^^ 
several  States,  Prof.  Sampson  has  prepared  a  Teachers'  Course  with  a  view    v> v  ^nsks^,  >x -^ 
these  requirements.  .   ^o.vv  '<5«^'*^  "^^ 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  persons  vjYvq  ^"^^Q.\.\»\vsi  ''i^s^V^^^x^-  wxx^  ^^^ 
mer  or  autumn  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  the  wot\c  ViW  ^xoXvc^R^i  ^NJ^^'^lS^^^x  oa^"^  "** 
evork,  with  reading,  in  any  sabJ<M:ts  upon  which  teacl\oT%  ^V\\i«i  ^-savxcvn^^)^ 
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aoy  city  or  State.  Anyone  who  will  eet  six  yearly  subscribers  to  The  Arena  MafadDc 
will  be  given  a  full  three  months'  work  In  the  Teachers'  Course,  without  any  other  expense 
in  any  way. 

THE  COURSE  IN  JOURNALISM. 

This  work  is  intended  to  train  persons  in  clear,  terse  English  and  in  news  writing, 
editorial  writing,  literary  methods  generally,  as  well  as  a  study  of  advertisements  and  the 
construction  and  pro|>er  use  of  the  newspaper  headline.  Prof.  Sampson  is  in  special  charee 
of  the  Course  in  Journalism.  Anyone  who  will  get  six  yearly  subscribers  to  The  Arena 
Magazine  will  be  given  a  full  three  months'  work  in  the  Course  of  Journalism,  without  anv 
other  expense  in  any  way. 

TIME  AND  EXPENSE. 

Each  of  these  courses  covers  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  or  three  mouths,  but  those 
pupils  who  appear  to  have  been  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  their  work,  yet  have  been  unable 
to  finish  within  the  time,  will  be  allotted  further  time,  which  extension  of  time  will  be 
tixed  by  the  instructors  in  the  various  departments.  There  will  be  no  additional  expense 
to  the  pupil  for  this.  However,  tardiness  and  carelessness  will  not  l>e  tolerated.  Four 
tenns  of  twelve  weeks  e:ich  constitute  a  year. 

TEXT-BOOKS  REQUIRED. 

In  the  matter  of  text-books  we  have  arranged  with  Prof.  Sampson,  in  order  to  save 
the  students  any  additional  expense,  to  allow  all  students  te  use  whatever  text-books  they 
have  or  may  borrow  from  their  friends,  whether  they  conform  to  ours  or  not.  The  in- 
structors are  familiar  with  text-books  generally,  and  thus  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
this  will  be  felt  only  by  the  instructors  directing  the  pupils. 

Therefore,  no  one  who  has  text-books  on  these  subjects  need  buy  new  ones.  No 
text-books  are  required  in  the  Course  in  Journalism.  Each  student's  work,  as  it  is  sent  in 
te  the  school  for  examination,  will  be  taken  up  Independent  of  any  other  student  in  similar 
work  and  inde|)endent  of  any  other  lessons  which  the  pupil  has  reported  or  has  yet  to 
learn.    This  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  unable  to  do  regular  work. 

THE  COURSE  lN  LAW. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other  courses  of  instruction  which  are  given  by  the  Chau- 
tauqua Plan  there  is  a  two  years'  course  in  Law.  This  course  has  been  carefully  arranged, 
and  designed  for  persons  who  are  unable,  for  domestic  or  other  reasons,  to  attend  the 
residence  law  department  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  College.  The  c6urae  is  divld^ 
Into  two  years,  the  junior  and  senior.  Each  year  Is  again  subdivided  Into  four  terms  of 
thirteen  weeks  each.  Tills  arrangement  gives  the  student  the  benefit  of  the  full  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year,  llms  no  time  is  lost.  Anyone  who  will  get  eight  yearly  subscribers 
to  The  Akexa  Magazine  will  be  given  a  full  thirteen  weeks'  work  In  the  Course  in  Law. 

Important.    Any  student  securing  enough  subscribers  to  defray  the  first  year's  tuicioo 


reg- 
ular degree  conferred  by  that  College  upon  students  who  have  been  in  regular  residence 
attendance  during  the  entire  two  years'  Law  Course. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW  COURSE. 

The  Commercial  Law  Conr.-ae  given  by  the  same  plan  of  instruction  covers  six 
months'  work,  and  is  divided  into  two  terms*  of  twelve  weeks  each.  The  methods  of  ex- 
amination which  the  pupil  is  required  to  undergo  each  week  absolutely  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  one  passing  any  part  of  the  text  without  thoroughly  understanding  this  branch 
of  the  law.  The  same  methods  are  followed  in  this  correspondence  work  In  law  which  are 
in  operation  in  the  regular  roj^idence  law  department  of  this  college  In  the  two  years' 
course  in  all  the  branches  of  the  law  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  given  by  this  college, 
under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Clulvraisers  desiring  a  onf»-term  course  in  commercial  law  must  send  us  nine  yearly 
subscriber? ;  for  the  full  course  of  two  terms,  twelve  subscribers. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Anyone  wanting  sju'cial  work  in  any  studies  may  have  full  courses  by  the  same  plan 
and  methods.  Write 'I'hk  Ahena  Magazine,  naming  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested, and  we  will  inform  you  the  number  of  subscribers  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
procure. 

This  special  work  may  include  proper  direction  and  guidance  in  your  first  year's 
work  in  the  study  of  Law  at  home,  if  you  mean  to  put  in  a  year  at  home  before  going  to  a 
law  school. 


IF  THK  BABT  IS  CUTTING  TKKTH, 

Be  sure  at\OL  wae  t\vaX  o\^ ^wv\  vj^\V\x\»d remedy,  Mrs.  Wikslow's  Soothing  Svrup 
lor  chUATftu  XfteX\\\t\^.  \X  sw>v\tfi^  \Xv^.  ^i>^\\^^vft^^fc\l^1b  ^im&i  allays  all  pain,  curcn 
wind  coWc  ai\d  \a  Use  XiCHX^^mt^^  Vw  vWaxxYkSfc^  '^^«ci>3|-%l^«  ^x»skx\MMdta. 
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A  Request  to  our  Reader  StS* 

Our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  manage- 
J*  ment   of   this   magazine    by   notifying   them   of  the 

j*j*  address  <d  any  public  library  within  the  United 
J*  States  which  does  not   carry  THE   ARENA  upon 

its  list  c^  periodicals. 

IF  THE  BABY  IB  CUTTIN<1  TKKTU,  .^^ 

Be  aure  and  aae  thHt  old  Rod  welltrted  rciiiociy,  ■Mua.'«Vs.»\.vVK'»  *Aivi\\vve.v.  ■:^"*  ».-i».-»>i* 
for  chUdran  teething.    II  iooUibe  the  rhtlil,  aofU-nft  Wit^Mw*,!!.*!.-!*  *.\^^-**- 
wlDd  coHo  and  laths  beat  remuily  tor  diuTbaia.    I-bbtA-j .fti*i ■;«■■!*»■  •■^*'*'^* - 

Wl»eiiwrttlnKplea»6m«iittow'SaBK»a»K.  — ^ 
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i^  Metaphysical  Magazini 

is  a  strictly  first-class  scientific  and  philosophic  monthly,  d 
voted  to  the  best  and  most  reliable  information  and  advance 
thought-teaching,  in  occnlt  lines.  It  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  ai 
has  unquestionably  taken  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  mov< 
nient.     It  ranks  among  the  best  periodicals  in  the  world. 

ABOUT  1,000  LARGE  PAGES  EACH  YEAR. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  $2.00. 
25  CENTS  A  NUMBER. 
EUROPEAN  SUBSCRIPTION  12s. 

AT  ALL   NEWS  STANDS  OR   MAILED   POSTPAID. 


PEARLS. 


A  HOME  CIRCLE  CLASSIC  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Natun 

Mental  Forces. 


EDITED  BY  ELIZABETH  FRANC15  STEPHENSON. 


$1.00  A  YEAR.    10  CENTS  A  NUMBER.    EUROPEAN  SUBSCRIPTION  6s. 

PEARLS  covers  all  the  reliable  ground  in  the  advancinj 
mental  and  spiritual  lines  of  occult  teaching,  in  the  purest,  clearer 
and  most  loving  manner,  for  the  mother,  the  youth,  and  the  chilt 
It  is  calculated  especially  for  home  development  according  to  th 
highest  spiritual  principles.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  wi' 
be  maintained  at  the  top  by  experienced  and  capable  minds  wh 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  home  deeply  at  heart. 

SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

Prospectus  with  exceedingly  LIBERAL  CLUB  rates  mailed  m 
application. 

Both  of  these  valuable  magazines  to  one  subscriber  $2.75  a  year 

ApDRESS  .... 

THE  METAPHYSICAL  PUB.  CO., 

465  Fifth  Avenue,        .  •        New  York,  N.  Y 

Vf\\eii  "VTWXti^  \\<i«.«ft  xciCuVVAtL  The  Arena. 
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WHATOTHEBfi  HAVE  DONE  YOU  CAN  DO.    TheuulUrli 

A  FEW   POINTED  COMMENTS 

r,  WMb. 


uBnada  ol  teacbers  and  pupUH  nlio  liave  nuiaMrad 
neamlDg  to  write  well  from  The  7'«>unan'a  leMoni. 


KK' 


A.  H.  BnvHsOB.  BrrnnlA  Sir 

Too  ki*  tnndDK  out  ■  Urge  c 
nmngta  Uh  InurueUoni  ilirM  *d  (ally  uid  ibl^  ibrougli 
rouriirosrsH]veiiDdpopulupAp«r,jiad  1  uu  glad  to  know 
but  jmu  eHoru  «•  appncUiWd. 
O-CCahvov,  ConuUFKlalCellrls.  Uwnnce.  MiH. : 

IlglvsuiaBrcuplcMuntaH/  that  I  twra  been  ■  lab- 

SoHUKSDa  OF  OTHES  PRACTIOAI.  TeACBKHS  QAVK  WBTTTKH  TBB  WUTSBM    PeNUAM  IK  TUB  lAlUI 

TBBMD.    ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  lis  Muall  esUiuatG  to  place  upon  a  model  ■(>!£  of  bailDesiirrtaiis. 
A  fear's  BubscrlpUon  lo  The  WetUm  Penman  may  bo  nortb  more  tban  tbat  amount  to  you. 

Will  Vou  Risk  It?    Read  This  and  Then  Answer. 
OPisiona  or  rALMSS'S  j'xsxANSBir  kudgbt  wbom  this 

BIOSSBT  AUTHOaiTIBSi 


AhoiUd  bate  o'^  og  M  »e  .       nrr       j  au 

Palmer'!  PenmaneMp  Budget  Ibb  maKulllcentbook 
of  ISSpSffes,  IDM18  tncBea.    ft  tsacomplete  acboolot 

SBDinsnghlp.  A^ut  one  hundred  leudinr  penmen  and 
uelneaa  wrilera  liare  coDtrtbuled  to  the  book.  It  con- 
tains a  full  courae  of  leMons  In  mnecular  moremcot 
bustneaa  writing,  leoaona  to  anlomatlo  and  pea  leU«r. 
ig,  leeioDi  !a  llliutrallUB  and  pen  drawlDC,  lasaoaB  In 
uourisblng,  and  hundreds  of  llIUBtratlons  In  buslnea* 
and  ornamental  peomanablp  from  maeters.  Konhere 
else  In  the  world  can  so  much  flue  pennianihlp  bo  had 
tor  »o  small  an  outlay.  Price  uosfpulrt,  (1.00.  Klbb's 
Alpliales,  a  standanl  work  of  SI  aliihabcts  In  letierinn 
and  wrtltng.  Price,  »1J)0,  The  JTeslern  Penman,  one 
year,SOc    Total  valua,S2.M. 

A<SIW>riilI  nffpr  •  S"'"'  one  dollar,  menllon. 
^pCUm  Ulier  .  ,ng  t„b   abkna.  and  all  of 
the  above  will  be  mailed  you,  postpaid.   THIB  WILL  Ba 

TBB    BEiT    l>VKBTMKIIT  Or  TOOK  LIFE, 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  — If  ron motto  lee  The  Vaalcm  i>mi»an  before  sabscriblng,  tend  10c. for tuo 

Western  Penman  Publishii»«.  ^^-^ 
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Current^ 


$3.00  g  Year. 
25c.  a  Number. 


Literature 


I  would  have  CURRENT  LITERA- 
TURE if  it  cost  me  $5.00  each  month  in- 
stead of  25  cents.  In  CURRENT  LIT- 
ERATURE I  get  more  for  the  money 
than  from  any  other  investment  I  ever 
made.  I  am  astounded  that  you  can  find 
so  much  that  is  good,  that  is  bright,  that 
is  entertaining.  Indeed,  one  would  be  a 
glutton  to  wish  for  more.  —  PAUL  D. 
REESE,  Rome,  Ga. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  present  number  of 
CURRENT  LITERATURE  through  and 
through.  It  is  a  mine  of  entertainment. 
I  read  very  little,  but  I  read  IT.  —  LLOYD 
MIFFLIN,  February  a6,  1898. 


SPECIAL  OFFER- 


r 


Mention  THE  ARENA,  send  25  cents,  and  you 
will  receive  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to 
CURRENT  LITERATURE- 


^^^^^"^^^^■^*«^^tf«^^^' 


%^^^^^^^te^^^"^»**^N^^"^*^N*^^^**^ 


Address 

Current  Literature, 


Bryant  Building,  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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When  writing  please  mention  The  Abena. 


THi::  AK1£NA. 

THE  INGERSOLL 
YANKEE  WATCH. . . 

The  cheapest  knowu,  yet  fully  guaranteed. 

A  marvel  of  cheapness  and  utility. 

Just  the  watch  for  Hunting,  Camping,  Fishing, 
Yachting,  Bicycling  and  general  use ;  of  good  ap- 
pearance and  a  reliable  time-keeper. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  one  year. 


AnMa;  udtwo  atfim  of  flniili, rllt  udnlakgL 

»»  I — . i-i^^ „^  mule.    Iim1b11>c 

wflh  poUdwd  (pclii| 
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.Aii(ks«aU«(  ud 

■  boBljIBMitf  u  bHh.    a , 

■d  1b  B  bBml,  Uhu  gtrias  BuliiMbiliic  uwu.    AIM  iMODd  head,  wiMUd 

rt  fdnd,    Tfa*  HutTtuBVlB  »rand  inu  b  eBpi  1rtl]ol^  *ai«md  am  to  b  d 

dBB and  malHB  It  vncttiMllr duM proof.    ir^M>ooaplM*,oiilySK  nuMta.    »»«■»»■•->_—»'. 
tOMBt  for  tmu^'foui  hoBiii  mud  Uh  BTBHfo  powBi  of  ub  Bpniv  *^  >^o  iBiBa  abofit  thlrtj-tkiOB  houn. 

5eNT  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID,  FOR  $1,00. 

Continental  Circulation  and  News  Bureau^ 

203  BROADWAY,  NBW  YORK  CITY. 


$1«»  LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN.  $loo 


A  SOLID  aOLD  UK  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  in  engraved  hard  rubber  holder, 
simply  const!  ucted.  Never  blots  or  drops  ink  on  the  paper  while  writing ;  most 
satisfactory  Fountain  Fen  made. 

EQUAL  TO  A  REQULAR  $2.50  PEN. 

To  introduce,  mailed  complete,  boxed,  with  filler,  for  $1.00,  which  Is  lest 
than  the  price  of  gold  pen  alone  without  the  fountain  attachment.  It  is  guaran- 
teed;  your  money  back  If  you  want  It. 


Continental  Circulation  and  News  Bureau, 

203  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

r»tc.  mA.tii^Bis**m  ciA.iwi'rA.KUcjna*        . .  .  icmiEMeon,  pt.  - 

Special  DciNirnncniM.~tMin«oaatb^Ue(iiIb,  Vital  naancHc,  SuMctti'KlIbcnpcitnc. 
OOMSUMPTIOH,  HERYOUaa&RMlia  AMo'lieKTAL  oau^loHS.  AUKmOS  (^'lieAOACHeS  AND  PtlMS, 
~*—!^  Pb^b.  Bptlnpar.  AmnalB,   Hyiterta,    lIclBschoUBj   McuibIbIb,    '    ' 


BDOirfiiBa,  XtcpteinulB,' 

■      •TCsiiBtl - 


miiia.  Ifsi 


PualjraiB, 


6«d  TamperaL'  Hiunithenls,  CooBtlpailoB,  St.  V 
Rlwumatk  AfhcUoaB. 

OAWOaffS  ItEMOVmO  without  use  of  KMIFK.  _,  ^^^^oaav^ 

m  ElTan  to  Fanctloul  Ssnal  PiKnIin.    Peraoiu  tklnUng  Dumaelns  iDeDnbtA  ^^^;^^«,cn..'<j» 
bBTlag  f»Uad.  ahoQld  Br  liiUMHTa  liaalaient.    School  of  SuiBtithrt  ^TS^Ki.**- -''^ 
Id  voik (iTtn le plijilelaai and MadeniBi  TaTDi»toriT«tin«Dt.lTaCUiat«>'uiB''^^-^,^^-mw>  »-' 

Wbu  iMting  plcBM  m«iMteit'Cvi,«  h.wt»w. 


THE  ARENA. 


TRY  IT 


The  Misses  Bell's  Complexion  Tonic 

FREE  THIS   MONTH. 


DO    IVOX    IkUSS    'TIIIS    OUAJffO^* 


In  order  that  all  may  be  benefited  by  their  Celebrated  Complexion  Tonic,  The  Mhia> 
Bell,  of  78  Fifth  Ave,  New  York  City,  triU,  duriaj;  tbe  preaent  month,  give  to  all  cftllen 
at  their  parlors,  one  trial  bottle  of  their  wonderful  Tonic  absolately  free,  and  In  order  that 
those  who  cannot  cnll  or  who  live  away  from  Kew  York  City  may  be  supplied  also,  Iher 
ivlU  Bend  one  buttle  to  any  address,  all  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  tweaty-flre  centt 
(stamps  or  ^'ilver).    This 

LIBERAL  OFFER 

should  be  embraced  by  all.  The  Coinpleslon  Tonic  has  been  used  for  years  In  peraoiwl 
treatment,  and  Is  guamiiteed  to  remove  Freckles,  Moth,  Blackheads,  Olliness,  Rongboets, 
Enlarged  Pores,  and  all  imperfections  of  the  skin,  making  the 

COMPLEXION   BEAUTIFUL 

no  matter  liow  homely  It  was  before.  Do  not  fall  to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  ofter, 
and  call  for  one  trial  bottle,  or  send  twenty-five  centa  (stamps  or  silver),  iind  It  will  bo 
sent,  all  cliarRes  prepaid.  The  Mioses  Bell's  Book,  "  Some  Secrets  of  Female  Beauty," 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request.    All  communications  are  treated  strictly  confidential. 


Address  THE  MISSES  BELL,  or 


-JTIE  BELL  TOILET  CO.,  bept  b. 


7S  Fifth  Avenue.     . 
NBW  YORK. 


THE  ARENA. 


THE  OVERLAND  nONTHLT.. 


[established 


IIAKTt.] 


».  At  ntbcr  tbc  „ 

Leland  SUaford  Jr. 
University 


THBSB  SCHOLARSHIPS  INCLUDE  PROM  ONE  TO  FOUR  VBARS'  COURSE,  in- 
cluding bonrd,  lodf^ing,  and  free  ralLwny  fare  to  the  University  from  auj-  part  of  tjie 
Unitea  Slates  or  Cunada. 

CANDIDATES  HAVE  A  YEAR  FOR  PREPARATION ;  but  if  no  prepamtion  U  needed, 
Bucli  as  comply  with  the  conditions  may  enter  the  Uuiversity  nest  term. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  is  the  only  representatlv*  magazine  of  the  virile  West. 
¥or  twenty-nine  years  It  sold  for  $3  a  yjsar.  Ie  la  now  only  ft  a  year.  Send  5c.  for 
sample  copy,  or  stamped  envelope  for  partlcnlars  of  scbolarshlps. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUB.  CO.,  san  francisco.  cau 


inPROVED 


TIIBK18H 

■Y8P0B. 
JHTBS.. 
HT  HOIBE. 


Price,  K1.SO  to  •I3.SO, 
Onlj  prutlnl  esblDst  nuids.  Btupla  ot  nwda  Hot 
Inf.  Oblntti  wtat  on  trUl.  Bun  la  plnM.  Bitb 
iwn  and  luiMnum  comblaftd.  Tbc  IhIIbi'  frisod. 
atnt  roulfa  ■nil  tigot.  Cum  rtwumUiim,  mutsIeU, 
U  grippe  colda,  llTsr  wd  ktdDBr  troubln.    Haku  cleu 

See  Oar  Red  Letter  Offer  for  80  Days. 

Our  !aMmtIii(    booki,    "  ■■nirer   nt   Ilrnt  "   ud 
"Hsiiltli  mnil  nuuty,"  Hot  free  tor  nfeo  dmyi. 

6eod  Silir;  ind  UtanI  Comninlon  Id  Good  Agsnli. 

B«rf  youf  itddreu  >t  odcb,  yog  will  not  ttgret  n, 

niniiii  nEHnaL  Bin  co., 

909A  Summit  Street,    -    Toledo        hio 
When    '  O   -« 


A  Six  Course  Dinner  Ji!n'r„'r'H^1b'^iSr"3?'S 

•eni  Abulitrlj  Fitt.  Exprtn  Pild,  togeOm  Wtli  Mm 


H.-riOB 


yleoM  iDenOon  THB  ABBTA. 


B  IDassar  (Bra&uatc  ('85)  >  ^ 

iBilonad  bj  Uw  nslHot  cb«ida, 
Ph.  P..  fm—or  Dl  ChamMr;  i 

SPECIFIC  t^zy 


Lc  Roy  C.  Coalar, 


1  ol   dj^  hkd,  or  laJurlDiu   HiliiUiii!*. 

Manay  proBptly  rnnirfad  If  yaii  arc  not  satli- 
■•d.  Liuia  doubbilHt  boltbii,  n-M.  Anntodonlr 
■■i*l  gnnted  (o  uji  UaJr  Rcmedj  U  lb*  World'i  rule. 
FuE-ilBlla  ol  SHiird  on  emch  boole. 

jiji  Imperial  Sfttn  foot)  jt  j* 

PoalUnIr  remotn  irrlnUe*,  oraw'i-lHt.  nad  tnou  o( 
wa.  UaaJ  [or  htvi  vaui  put  ud  Indonsd  b;  Adalloa 
AttI,  rin.  Oav.  Jshn  P.  Altsald  (lUlaoU),  Had- 
laMu,  nelba,  Lllllui  Runcll,  Tir*.  LuBtry.  ud 
thouiudmof  WKtotf  vomen  eTflrywhan. 

^/Tfoe  45.00  roA  LAiiae  jah. 


OtGE  D/IUO  1  CHEMICAL  CO.  (fXp'.  s). 
N.W.Cor,Orgiicl«n[10*k»i>odBI«d«.   -  -  Chluso,  111. 


•»•»■♦•••♦•♦—•—♦—♦>♦• 


Newest  Thing  Out. 

Benefit 
Promotion 
Plan     .  . 

A  splendid  two-piece  J*  J* 

BICYCLB  SUIT 

for  either  sex,  latest  style, 
iinest  all  wool  material, 
tailor  made,  reg;ular  price 
$IO.OOcach,can  be  secured 
by  joining  our  club. 

Drop  a  pootal  card  to-day  to 

Tbe  iDterDatiooal  Magazine, 

35&  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO,  lU, 


The  American  Home-Makcf 

>■  ■  luge,  MtncH*e,  aod  anBertatnliig  lidM 
tHmllj  magulna,  containing  K  pagea  —  McolnmaL 
Ths  conlcnta  iDclude  aloilea  b^  tbe  beat  agUKin, 
department*  devoted  to  the  boiuebold,  rMUou, 
bumor,  and  eTerj-Ihlug  wblcb  goes  to  makeaom- 
plete  modem  BupulneodDtereet  to eTCry  mambtr 
at  the  famllr,  and  eapeclnllr  tbe  ladlea.  We  aim  H 
make  It  tbe  beat  magailne  of  Its  kleil,  and  lodotUi 
■  large  clrrulatlon  must  be  secured.  To  IntrodDM 
The  Amertean  Home- Maker  lata  every  homeaap*. 
clal  aubscrlpcloD  price  of 

Ten  Cents  per  Tear  (la  ZsniM) 

haa  been  made  tor  a,  tlmlLed  time.  Thia  piln  hli 
nevBr  before  been  ollered  for  a  full  year's  aobaolp. 
tlan  to  a  magailne.  OarobJectlaloglveaubaeTUNB 
the  beneSt  of  tbe  loireBt  poulble  price,  belleTli| 
thai  this  course  irtl]  be  appreciated.  Your  aabecrflL 
tlon  Is  solicited  as  a  liial,  and  yre  are  aatlsDed  tbM 
yon  will  gel  many  Umes  tbe  worth  of  your  meaty 
and  ooDllnue.  Send  your  name  and  full  addnMa 
enclosing  tea  cents  (silver  or  atampe)  to 

THE  AMZSICAn  HOKE-HAEER  CO., 


tNTI-l 


re   lor    druDkenneM, 
_     in  be  given  at  haat 

^  the  knowledge  ol  th    drinker,  and 

wllloauipletaly  stop  tbe  desire  for  liquor.    Women 

lecreUy  adnmliter  ADil-Liquar   and  effecS 

.     1.  1.  — > — u.  i. — 1 —    TrtnLiei"      —  -  " 


,    It  iE  perteetly  harmlesi, 

Jons  In  t,  plain  ae*'-* 

;,  ONE  DoLlAR. 


Hiled  with  mil 


BOSTON  &  MAINE  R.R. 

^'■"■°  Seashore 
LakesaDdflountains. 

STTMKEB  TOUB  BOOK 

just  issued  bj  thU  company  gives  a  )Ul  of 

lOOO 

SUMMER     RESORT 

liotele  and  bonniiD)!;  bouseg.  tour?,  mape,  etc 
Will  be  raniled  tree  upon  request,  together 
with  catalogue  of  ...  . 
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ILLUSTRATED 
DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS 


ADDRESS, 

Cen.  Pass.  Dept.,  B.  A  M.  R.  R. 
BOSTON. 

D.  J.  FLAI>IDKR«,0«.FM*.>i>dTkt.agt. 
mCBUoa  Tbb  ABma. 


BUMDNESS   PREVENTED. 

I  Absorption  Treatment  a  Success 

:Ing  all  formi  of  dlsesEed  e/ea  without  Knjfa  Or  Risk. 
'cr  75,000  treatments  eivcn  at  our  institution  In  '97. 

froentGtlve  people  Uomnll  pnrtaof  United  Stales 
Canada  endorse  this  Institution 

to  Nat  Walt  to  As  Blind." 

nma^aJi  Mm  EirrjrMnf  lo  Gam  and  Nothing  la  Loii. 

lUwtXiVrma,   docribing  linme  Ircstmcnt  ana  inilitulion,  Ihc  litgesl  .ind  moil  auciXHful  la  America. 

E    BEMI8    EYE    SANITARIUM,    -    Clens   Falls,   New   York. 


{Sharp  Point 

1        can  ba  lupt  on  INxon'a  American  OrafAlta 

Tbej  write  imootheit  and  lut  ioDgciL    Aik 
Tom  dEalo-  br 

DIXON'S  PENCILS 

«  imd  ifi  ccnti  lor  umpki  woilh  double  Ibe  huhkt. 

W.  IMXM  CfKlUe  C<k,      Jcncy  CMf.  If.J. 


BICYCLES 

"  $60 

No  OTHER  WHEEU   IS  WORTH   MOBE  I 

Cstllosut  trta. 

OiniUU.Y&jEFFERr  Mfg,  Co,,  Chicago, 

"Acwiolss  all  avar  Iha  world." 


16  DAYS  TO 

I  Honolulu ! 

tcr  than  Going  to  Europe. 

EUwaliiia  Ulnudfl  have  more  to  utiract 
lolnate,  from  a  traveller's  stiiudpoliit, 
nv  Bpot  whatsoever.  Ilnwiiii  Is  iii- 
s  ideal 

"ISLAND    PARADISE." 
pUndid  flteaincrs  ot  tlic  Oi'cnnii.'  stnitn- 
I.  tall  twlc«  H  iiionlli.    Hi'iiil  livit  ci'iiM 

(or  "Hawaii,"  a  piimplilet  of  clii)iti' 

iCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

'   St.,  San   Francisco,  Cat. 


GRUBBERKJ 

puvtEgKL  i 


SKIPPED  oil  IPPROVIL 

.-n,  91*  Id  tit.i0.  IttUO  on  huid  tor 
ar^DEirada,  aoo  aiiopwORN  and  tmd 
wfwtb.tatotia.    ■■CYCLE  FRJEEtoc 

IpronafHvN  ta  ^aHm  amnjtmui 
K.  S.  Mead  A  PrmtlM,  OUcBio,  HL 

|[[»u>.  Great  Engtlah  Rarv^^^^^pq 

Isutrirs  pu.B^;«^ 


4    R.  €.  Dyrenforth, 

Late  Commissioner  ol  Patents, 

WaahiuRtiui,  1).  C,  iv!ii>iiiiilso:iiTiii(-il  |iliy- 

IBlciau,  w i1U-» :  "  lu<it  iiLilvkiioH'  tnnii  iiiiiih- 
■UlliiitJJWiA.NS  lillKIMAIISM  ItKMk- 
DVilnn  i'Xi'>'<'<liii}r)y  ftlU'iu'loiM  |iiv|  iii'ii- 
ttoii,  tmtalriurviim  iii-niiil  t'S[>e[-!i'iiii',  nml  i 
bmtily  i-[]clc>r-(-  iis  liiKlily  m<'i<ii'lii:<l  hiiiI  ni- 
tloiiHl  iimiKtrtW  n*  liHinR  u  sii]MTlor  I'om- 
i  puimd  fur  all  fonuM  uf  rlicuiiiiitliiin.  npuiiil- 
glii,  Iutuh:ieu,  etc.  1  llrmly  hi-Ut've  it  ^\lll 
efli'ct  a  irure  In  every  vuse  whore  (tivi'H  n  fiiir 
trial."  If  you  ikri-  n  flulD-Lx-f  fniiii  rlioiiiiiiL- 
tisiii.no  iiiiii.ti'rhuwi'iivprcorlorijirtuiiiliiifr, 
Itivii  tlila  ri'iiipilv  a  triiil.  Keim-mlH'r,  ir  fL 
faiU  to  cur*.',  yoitr  luoury  will  bu  clii-erfuilv 
refiind«d.  Sriit  im  rvfi-iiit  of  iirii'i",  *l .00  pi-r 
bottle.  SeiKl  (iir  liooklct  tclltug  all  about 
BheumntlBii)  and 

REGAN'S 

[Rheumatism 

REMEDY. 


M'CHtY  REFRIGERATOR 

(ND  COID  STORAGE  CO, 

30  Hill  ttntt,  Ktitdalhtille,  Ina. 

No 


or  FoHl 
Smell  li 
McCray's  Wood  or  Tlls-LiDed 

FAMILY  REFRI6ERAT0RS. 


CUBSTANTIALLY  liulU  mil  veil  lDauliit«d,  «<(b 
a  Tlew  to  cleiinlliiua^  nnd  conveulenoe,  ■■  vbB 
lis  cruDDuij  In  Ico.  The  nutomatlc  clrcolUloD  of 
uuld  sir  Ib  pertrct.  I(  you  *rlU  send  ne  meiisdn- 
HK^dis  nc  irlll  build  tbo  refrigerator  to  order  to  tbtt 
V,  iTlll  lit  In  tliu  nook  Inlendud  lor  it. 

Ktep  out  (liB  IreowD  uud  hnTB  him  ilellier  IM 
from  (he  ontaldc.    Ciilalofcna  No.  KB  FKBE. 


VERITABLE  POEnS  IN  HETAL. 


ORIENT  "SELECT"  MODELS. 


Price  according  to  equipment. 

These  models  are  ezponeutB  of  tbe  bighest 

art  in  Bicycle  building. 

w 'f''   h.    I       THE 


ORIENT  "STANDARDS,"  $75.     ORIENT  "SPECIALS,"  $50. 

together  with  our  Koad  and  Track  Ractrs,  —  Tandems,  Triplets,  Quads,  Qnlntc, 
SMtets,  Septuplets.  Octuplcta,  Nonoplets  and  Deceintuplets,  make  the  most  com- 
plete line  evei'  shown  by  one  uiauufacturer.     Twenty-one  models  in  all. 


BOSTON  BRANCH. 
194  Columbus  Ave. 


SBND  POR  CATALOaUB. 

WALTHAM  MFG.  CO., 

.fijtjtTALTHAM,  MASS. 


/ 


uNm— nyofwcfaifB 


3  9015  03033  4323 


